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PART III. THE ST. PETERSBURG PERIOD (Cont’d.) 
CHAPTER XXV 



ALEXANDER I 


The Man and the Ruler 

— — — — 

THE ENIGMATIC TSAR 

"It is not easy to form a just opinion of the character of the em- 
peror/' Count de La Ferronays, French ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
wrote in April, 1820. "It is composed of too many contrasts to be 
understood or grasped; some who appraised it several years ago surely 
would not recognize it today. Deep dissimulation is, perhaps, in his 
case less a pose (etude) and a fault than a necessary result and, so 
to speak, a consequence of the very inconsequences ( une consequence 
des inconsequences meme) of his character. He talks of the rights of 
man, of those of peoples, of the duties of a monarch, as the disciple 
of a philosopher can and should talk, but at the same time he enforces 
his most arbitrary wishes with greater despotism and ruthlessness than 
Peter I would have. He espouses with enthusiasm any idea that he likes, 
he pursues it with ardor, he supports it with all the means of an au- 
thority which knows no limits and no restraint; and this idea itself 
may be superseded by another one to the execution of which every- 
thing will again have to be sacrificed, and this is what is so disturbing 
in the character of this prince." The judgment of posterity has con- 
firmed in large measure that of the French diplomat, and Alexander I 
has gone down in history and literary tradition as the "sphinx" and 
the "enigmatic tsar." An authoritative appraisal of his views and 
policies has been rendered all the more difficult by the systematic and 
wanton destruction by his successor, Emperor Nicholas I, of many 
pertinent records, especially private papers. 

The highly abnormal conditions under which Alexander spent his 
early years and the nature of his education may help, nevertheless, to 
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explain some of the puzzling inconsistencies of his character. Born 
on December 12, 1777, the elder son of Paul was removed from the 
care of his parents and was brought up under the supervision of his 
grandmother, Empress Catherine II. His principal teacher was Cesar 
La Harpe, an ardent Swiss revolutionary who, however, was not un- 
willing to compromise with autocracy when he deemed it expedient. 
An enthusiastic disciple of Gibbon, Mably, Locke, and Rousseau, La 
Harpe endeavored to introduce his pupil to the enchanted realm 
where the abstract notions of reason, justice, equality, and the com- 
mon good assumed an appearance of reality and moved majestically 
amidst the romantic figures of heroes and social reformers drawn from 
ancient and modern history. Although much of the teaching of La 
Harpe was beyond the grasp of Alexander, an indolent boy still in 
his teens, his instruction by the Swiss tutor left a strong imprint on 
his mind and he developed for the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
a sincere emotional attachment which he retained in a strangely per- 
verted form to the end of his days. Alexander spoke fluent English and 
excellent French, a language he almost invariably used in his corre- 
spondence, but he had an inadequate and hesitant command of the 
Russian tongue. As to the actual conditions in the vast empire over 
which he was soon to rule, he learned nothing from his mentor. After 
the marriage of Alexander in September, 1793, the time available for 
study was curtailed, and a year later La Harpe was dismissed and soon 
left Russia. The formal schooling of the future emperor was brought 
to an end when he was only seventeen. 

While at the court of Catherine, Alexander was surrounded by 
an atmosphere of indolence and superficial liberalism, but at his father's 
residence in Gatchina, where he was a frequent visitor in the later 
years of his grandmother's reign, he was initiated into the manly art 
of warfare according to the Prussian model. The meticulous and ruth- 
less discipline so dear to Emperor Paul had for the young grand duke 
an appeal at least as strong as that of the liberal teaching of La Harpe, 
and an influence even more lasting, for he remained throughout his 
life a devotee of that type of regimentation which finds its fullest ex- 
pression in well ordered army barracks. It was at Gatchina that he 
formed a friendship with Arakcheev, eventually one of his closest col- 
laborators. It will be remembered that relations between Catherine 
and Paul were openly hostile and that the empress had made up her 
mind to disinherit her son in favor of Alexander. A letter written by 
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the latter to Catherine on September 24, 1796, leaves little doubt 
that he was aware of this plan and that it had his approval. The posi- 
tion of Alexander with his grandmother and her favorites, on the one 
hand, and with his father, on the other, was one of extreme delicacy, 
and the necessity of presenting a serene appearance in the two warring 
camps of the Winter Palace and of Gatchina probably contributed to 
his consummate mastery of the art of dissimulation, so often empha- 
sized in contemporarv reports. His uncanny ability, early acquired, of 
never allowing the pupil of La Harpe to be seen behind the drill- 
master of Gatchina, and vice versa, made it possible for him to com- 
bine in later years the seemingly sincere belief in liberal principles with 
the most reactionary domestic and international policies. The palace 
revolution of March 11, 1801, which led to the murder of Paul, was 
carried out, as has already been stated, with the knowledge and con- 
nivance of Alexander. None of the participants in the conspiracy was 
tried or suffered official punishment; and while the career of some of 
the conspirators, for instance, Panin and Pahlen, was soon brought to 
an end, others — like Bennigsen — continued to occupy important posi- 
tions and were recipients of marks of favor not only from Alexander 
but also from the dowager empress. There are indications, neverthe- 
less, that Alexander never entirely freed himself from the haunting 
memories of the night of March 11. Arakcheev, who had an excep- 
tional insight into the mysteries of Alexander's character, instituted an 
ostentatious and elaborate cult dedicated to the memory of Emperor 
Paul, and in his letters to Alexander he frequently emphasized his 
loyalty to his late master. Far from taking offense at these seemingly 
tactless demonstrations, the son of the murdered man accepted them 
as evidence of Arakcheev’s devotion to himself and of his loyal friend- 
ship. 

Alexander, fair, tall, and handsome, was slightly lame, having been 
thrown from his horse in 1794, and early in life he became affected 
with progressive deafness. The studied simplicity and courtesy he al- 
most invariably displayed in his relations with people, irrespective of 
their station in life, won him a reputation for kindliness and charm. 
He had a real gift for proffering those thoughtful marks of personal 
attention to which no recipient is ever indifferent, especially when 
they come from the occupant of the throne. For instance, during his 
state visit to the imperial residence of Tsarskoe Selo in July, 1821, the 
French ambassador. Count de La Ferronays was surprised and de- 
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lighted to discover that every member of the large retinue of servants 
assigned to his private apartments spoke faultless French. Women 
were particularly susceptible to the gallantry of a monarch who came 
to be known as "the angel” and “le grand charmeur” Married when 
he was less than sixteen to Elizabeth, formerly Princess Louise of 
Baden and one year his junior, Alexander was for a time very happy 
with his affectionate and pretty wife. The romantic and sentimental 
nature of his German bride found a ready response in the mind and 
heart of the grand duke, brought up in the tradition of Rousseau's 
Emile. In a much quoted profession of faith made to Prince Adam 
Czartoryski in 1796, the future emperor not only castigated despotism, 
class privileges, and the very institution of hereditary monarchy, but 
also voiced his determination to renounce his rights to the Crown 
and to live the life of a private citizen in the picturesque rural sur- 
roundings of Switzerland or the Rhineland. 

The marital bliss of Alexander and Elizabeth proved as ephemeral 
as were their dreams of a rural idyll. Court gossips ascribed to 
Alexander numerous amorous adventures, and in 1804, or perhaps 
earlier, began his official liaison with the beautiful Pole Maria Narysh- 
kin, nee Princess Czetwertynski, wife of Dimitry Naryshkin, a wealthy 
nobleman, high court official, and the most indulgent of husbands. 
This relationship pursued its uneven course until 1819 and resulted 
in the birth of several children whom Alexander recognized as his 
own, although he was aware that Madame Naryshkin had other lovers. 
Time and the conversion of Alexander to mysticism, however, even- 
tually wrought important changes in his outlook and private conduct. 
La Ferronays reports (dispatch of April 13, 1820), on the authority 
of Madame Naryshkin herself, the disappointment which awaited her 
on her return to St. Petersburg after a protracted stay abroad: the 
emperor "talked to her of nothing else except the cross and divine love 
( il ne lui parle que de croix et d y amour divin ), a language rather 
novel to this lady, who, complaining that her lover had turned into a 
father confessor, had but one wish — to return at once to Paris.” This 
wish was fulfilled, and the death in 1818 of Alexander's sister, the 
Grand Duchess Catherine (married, first, to Prince George of Olden- 
burg and, after his death, to the king of Wiirttemberg) removed, al- 
most simultaneously with the departure of Madame Naryshkin, an- 
other important feminine influence from the life of the emperor. The 
letters of Alexander to this sister, even after they had passed the rigor- 
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ous censorship of their editor, the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich, 
and presumably that of Emperor Nicholas II, still contain indiscreet 
passages which indicate a passionate attachment of a kind unusual be- 
tween brother and sister. Catherine, ambitious, scheming, and very 
active, took a lively interest in domestic and foreign affairs and con- 
stantly discussed them with her brother. 

Empress Elizabeth bore her conjugal misfortunes with dignity and 
fortitude, made but brief appearances at court functions, and lived for 
years in voluntary semi-retirement, an attitude which did not entirely 
protect her reputation from malevolent gossip. The death in their in- 
fancy of her two daughters, born in 1799 and 1806, contributed to her 
morbid disposition and made her seek consolation in religion, although 
she never shared the mystical beliefs of her husband. Throughout the 
many disappointments of her married life she had retained her affec- 
tion for the prince charming of her youth, and she welcomed the signs 
of Alexander s desire for a rapprochement , which became apparent 
after his breach with Madame Naryshkin. Five years later the recon- 
ciliation of the estranged couple seemed complete, and the journey to 
Taganrog, which they undertook on the advice of the empress's physi- 
cians in the autumn of 1825, brought them even closer together. The 
idyll in the sleepy seaside town was reminiscent in many ways of the 
romantic dreams Alexander and Elizabeth had cherished some thirty 
years earlier, but it lasted for only a few weeks and was rudely termi- 
nated by the emperor's sudden death on November 19, 1825. On that 
day Elizabeth wrote to her mother, “Our angel is in heaven/' 

THE LIBERAL AND THE MAN OF ACTION 

The liberalism of Alexander, although more deeply rooted than 
that of Catherine II, was almost as sterile in its practical manifesta- 
tions. The ideas of the Enlightenment that he had learned from La 
Harpe remained the elegant and, in the Russian environment, the 
exotic adornments of a superficially cultured mind, glittering general- 
ities which were duly aired before foreigners and French-speaking Rus- 
sians in St. Petersburg, in the political and literary salons of Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and London, and at international congresses; but they 
had little influence on practical policies and were at best reflected in 
projected reforms that were fated never to become law. As Professor 
Kizevetter has so well put it, Alexander had grown accustomed to 
appreciate merely the esthetic aspects of liberal thought, and he “ad- 
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mired them in a purely detached manner as a tourist admires the 
beauty of a landscape from the window of a railway carriage — admires 
and speeds by.” The same author astutely suggests that both the rise 
and fall of Speransky, the liberal statesman of the era of Alexander, 
were due primarily to his ability in translating the elusive radicalism 
of his master in terms of close-knit governmental institutions, in 
giving an accurate and practical interpretation to the vague and shape- 
less ideals of the disciple of La Harpe. Alexander was at first delighted 
to have met a man who not only understood him but who was also 
capable of giving his exalted political conceptions an appearance of 
reality. The very precision of the projects of Speransky, however, dis- 
pelled the enchantment of the dream, lifted the veil of mystery, did 
away with emotional and sentimental verbiage, and thus dealt a 
severe blow to some of Alexander's most treasured notions. The em- 
peror resented the too precise limitation of autocracy suggested by 
Speransky, although it was the inescapable and logical deduction from 
the premises he had himself enunciated, and he disliked especially the 
finality of the project, which called for immediate action. With 
Speransky's dramatic and sudden disgrace in March, 1812, Alexander 
returned to his “phantasmagoric world of shapeless dreams.” He did 
not, of course, admit or even realize his failure. An autocrat in Russia, 
in the newly organized grand duchy of Finland and in the kingdom 
of Poland, he played the part of a constitutional monarch. In an ad- 
dress delivered before the Polish diet in March, 1818, Alexander paid 
a ringing tribute to “free institutions” as compatible with the mainte- 
nance of order and the advancement of economic welfare, and pro- 
claimed his intention of extending the benefit of such institutions to 
the whole of the empire. 

With the spread of the revolutionary movement in western Europe 
in the 1820's, Alexander lost much of his former admiration for the 
very principles of representative government. Commenting on the 
murder of the Duke de Berry, he remarked to the French ambassador: 
“What are the masses? Inert and passive they suffer and groan under 
the fury of the despotism of factions, but they invariably submit to 
the one that triumphs” (dispatch of La Ferronays, February 25, 
1820). In a remarkable letter to Prince Golitsin and Koshelev (dated 
Laybach, February 8-15, 1821), Alexander interpreted the revolution- 
ary movement in Spain, Portugal, and the kingdom of Naples as 
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directed not only against monarchy but primarily against Christianity. 
“This is nothing else,” he wrote, "but the practical application of 
the doctrines preached by Voltaire, Mirabeau, Condorcet, and all the 
so-called philosophers known as the Encyclopedists/' A year later, in 
a conversation with the French ambassador, he condemned the prac- 
tice of representative government ( jeu du gouvernement representatif) 
as "a terrible and dangerous procedure where the interests of the state 
are often sacrificed to the private interests of political parties" (dis- 
patch of La Ferronays, January 14, 1822). Little wonder, therefore, 
that the project of a Russian constitution embodying the federal 
principle, and drafted, at the request of the tsar, by Novosiltsev in 
1818-1819, never became law. 

Contrary to the widely held theory, which tends to explain Alex- 
ander’s failings by the weakness of his character and the pernicious in- 
fluence of his advisers, he was not easily swayed from the course he 
had once made up his mind to follow. Men whose judgment he 
trusted, moreover, were few, but most of them retained his confidence 
over long periods of years. Like his two immediate predecessors, Alex- 
ander assumed the direction of Russia’s foreign relations; the titular 
heads of the ministry of foreign affairs were relegated to a subordinate 
position and at times were not even informed of important inter- 
national negotiations, which were conducted by the emperor through 
other channels. In 1811, for instance, vital conferences with Austria 
were entrusted by Alexander to Koshelev, who, although a former 
ambassador to Copenhagen, had no official connection with the world 
of diplomacy. Both Count Stackelberg, Russian ambassador to Vienna, 
and Count Saint-Julien, Austrian ambassador to St. Petersburg, were 
instructed by the emperor to communicate directly with Koshelev, to 
the exclusion of the Russian chancellor, Count Nicholas Rumiantsev. 
Saint-Julien noted with malicious satisfaction in a dispatch to Metter- 
nich (August 20, 1811) the "truly most piquant" and irreconcilable 
contradiction between the objects and methods of Russian foreign 
policy as expounded by Rumiantsev, on the one hand, and by the em- 
peror and Koshelev, on the other. Alexander was in the habit of 
communicating with foreign courts and statesmen through his per- 
sonal representatives, who were not responsible to the minister of for- 
eign affairs and who for all practical purposes superseded the duly 
accredited Russian ambassadors. The latter were at times left in ig- 
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norance of the mission of the tsar's special emissaries. There was 
therefore no exaggeration in Alexander’s statement that he was his 
own chancellor (dispatch of Saint-Julien, April 14, 1811). 

Crucial decisions in questions of foreign policy affecting the fate 
of the empire and of Europe bear the indelible mark of the tsar’s per- 
sonal will. Throughout the vicissitudes of a quarter of a century he 
remained the untiring champion of Prussia, his loyalty to a most 
unworthy ally being not unconnected with his admiration for Oueen 
Louise, the beautiful and brilliant consort of the unprepossessing 
Frederick William III. The alliance with France in 1807, Russian 
leadership in the anti-French coalition of 1813-1815, and above all 
the creation of the Holy Alliance were policies that met with much 
opposition in Russia and could have been imposed on a reluctant 
country only by Alexander’s unflinching obstinacy. Although Metter- 
nich succeeded without too much difficulty in gaining the upper 
hand over Alexander in the intricate game of European diplomacy, 
it is hardly correct to say, as does the historian of Alexander, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich, that at the Congress of Verona 
the emperor "handed over to Metternich the conduct of foreign 
policy.” By one of those inexplicable aberrations of mind to which 
Alexander was subject, he had succeeded in persuading himself that 
the crafty Austrian chancellor was actually serving the aims he him- 
self had so much at heart. No less apparent is Alexander’s personal 
part in the uneven course of domestic affairs, in the sporadic encourage- 
ment of liberal reforms and in their abrupt abandonment. The creation 
of military colonies, a sinister experiment that absorbed much of 
Alexander’s attention during the second half of his reign, was his per- 
sonal policy in the success of which even its chief administrator, 
Arakcheev, did not believe, although to please his imperial master he 
ruthlessly enforced it. 

Alexander, moreover, especially before he sank in the morass of 
mystical religiosity, displayed at times real statesmanship and readi- 
ness to follow enlightened advice at the cost of some of his cherished 
ambitions. His romantic conception of the duties of kingship included 
that of sharing the hazards of military campaigns, even though he 
did not lead his troops in battle. The bloody lessons of Austerlitz and 
Friedland, where he was a witness of the defeats of the Russian army, 
did not alter this belief, and on the eve of the Napoleonic invasion of 
1812 he established his headquarters with the forces massed on the 
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Polish frontier. He, however, yielded to the urgent request of Arak- 
cheev, Balashov, and Shishkov (memorandum of June 30, 1812) to 
leave the conduct of military operations in the hands of army com- 
manders and to withdraw to the capital. The Grand Duchess Cath- 
erine reinforced the plea of the three high officials by arguing that the 
primary duty of the tsar was to head the government and that he should 
not be put in a position where the odium arising from military reverses 
caused by errors of judgment would do irreparable damage to his 
authority. Alexander remained in St. Petersburg throughout Napo- 
leon's Russian campaign and did not rejoin the army until the in- 
vasion was over. The appointment as commander in chief in the War 
of 1812 of Kutuzov, for whom the emperor had a deep personal dis- 
like, is another instance of Alexander's sound instinct and willingness 
to sacrifice his personal feelings to the pressure of public opinion. At 
times shy and even inarticulate — Saint-Julien in his dispatch of Novem- 
ber 28, 1809, speaks of Alexander's '"stuttering ( bredouillement ) which 
makes one painfully await the end of a sentence" — the tsar rose in 
great moments to the highest standards of leadership. After the oc- 
cupation of Paris by the allies in March, 1814, Alexander exercised an 
authority that no other statesman approached. "For a few weeks . . 
writes Waliszewski, who cannot be suspected of excessive friendliness 
towards the tsar, "he became the real leader whom the masses in- 
stinctively accepted and enthusiastically acclaimed and in whom the 
distressed souls, from the Seine to the Vistula, put their hopes for 
a future of peace, justice, and liberty." 

Perhaps the best example of Alexander's statesmanship and fore- 
sight was his clear and essentially accurate analysis of the difficulties 
Napoleon would encounter in the course of his invasion of Russia, 
and the ability of the tsar to draw from it the correct conclusions. 
"The emperor expects the war; he considers it inevitable and nothing 
less than remote," wrote Saint-Julien to Metternich on January 29, 
1812. "The emperor has little confidence in the talents of his generals 
... he puts his trust in the courage of his troops, their discipline 
and their passive obedience, but even more so in the obstacles which, 
in his dominions, are offered by the terrain — wooded, swampy, un- 
improved ( inculte ) and sparsely populated. His Majesty greatly relies 
on the difficulty of supplies and the rigor of the climate. The emperor 
also depends (se repose ) on public spirit, the sacrifices which are 
promised to him in the name of the nation, and the justice of his 
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cause which he considers sacred ( attache une confiance religieuse) ” 
These lines, written several months before the invasion, corroborate 
the report of an even more emphatic statement attributed to Alex- 
ander by Caulaincourt. “If Emperor Napoleon starts a war/' the 
tsar said to Caulaincourt in May, 1811, according to the latter's 
memoirs (which, however, were written long after the event and 
therefore must be used with caution), “it is possible and even proba- 
ble that he will defeat us, but this will not bring him peace. . . . We 
shall not compromise our position, we have vast spaces to which to 
retreat, and we shall preserve a well organized army. Under these 
conditions we shall never be forced to make peace, whatever may be 
our military reverses. . . . We shall leave it to our climate, to our 
winter to wage our war. ... I shall withdraw to Kamchatka rather 
than cede any of my provinces or sign in my capital, occupied by the 
enemy, a peace that would be merely an armistice." Although the 
determination of Alexander to resist the invaders to the bitter end 
was doubted in 1812 even by some of those who knew him best, for 
instance, by his sister Catherine, there is no evidence that he ever 
contemplated abandoning the policy he had outlined to Caulaincourt. 
Indeed, he firmly turned down offers of peace proffered at the darkest 
moment of the war, when Napoleon was in the Kremlin and when it 
was expected that St. Petersburg would soon fall to the enemy. In 
his analysis of Napoleon's forthcoming doom, moreover, Alexander 
showed sounder judgment than have many historians. 

MYSTICISM AND ORTHODOXY 

Brought up in the tradition of eighteenth century skepticism and 
rationalism, Alexander' in his early years and during the first half of 
his reign showed little interest in religious questions. But a funda- 
mental change in his attitude towards religion took place, presumably, 
in 1812, although the paucity of the sources makes it impossible to 
obtain a clear picture of his spiritual evolution. It is reasonably cer- 
tain, nevertheless, that his conversion to morbid religiosity was 
prompted by the influence of Prince Alexander Golitsin and Rodion 
Koshelev. Golitsin (1773-1844), scion of one of Russia's most illus- 
trious families and a lifelong friend of Alexander, had for years led 
a life of dissipation and pleasure and had displayed a marked in- 
difference towards Christian morals, in spite of the fact that he had 
since 1803 held the office of chief procurator of the Holy Synod. In 
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1810 he was appointed a member of the newly created State Council 
and was simultaneously put in charge of a department administering 
the affairs of religious denominations other than the Russian Orthodox 
Church, an office he combined with that of chief procurator. In 1816 
he became minister of education and a year later minister of religious 
affairs and education; he retained this position until May, 1824, when, 
victim of a cabal led by Arakcheev, he was relegated to the obscure 
post of postmaster general, although Alexander continued to treat 
him as a close personal friend. A staunch conservative in politics, 
Golitsin became interested in the Bible, recanted the errors of his 
early manhood, and espoused a mystical brand of Christianity, an 
odd mixture of Protestantism with the traditional beliefs of Greek 
Orthodoxy. 1 The religious life of Golitsin was influenced by his close 
association with Koshelev, whom he first met in 181 1 . Koshelev ( 1749- 
1827) served in the Horse Guards, was for a brief time Russian am- 
bassador to Copenhagen under Emperor Paul, traveled extensively 
abroad, where he established personal relations with the leaders of 
western European mysticism (Louis de Saint-Martin, Lavater, Eckarts- 
housen, and the disciples of Swedenborg), and took an active part in 
the promotion of Russian Freemasonry. In 1810 he was appointed 
member of the State Council and, later, master of the imperial court, 
but he resigned all his offices and charges in 1812. He continued, 
however, to occupy an apartment at the Winter Palace, and devoted 
his energy to the preaching of mystical doctrines in aristocratic salons 
of St. Petersburg. Both Golitsin and Koshelev were members of Alex- 
ander s intimate circle, and carried on with the tsar an assiduous 
correspondence of which only fragments have been preserved. The 
failing eyesight of Koshelev making it difficult for him to read and 
write, Alexander adopted the practice of communicating with him 
through the intermediary of Golitsin in messages intended for both his 
friends. Foreign diplomats were not impressed by the intellectual and 
moral stature of Alexander's spiritual advisers. Koshelev, according to 
Saint-Julien, was “much more a courtier than a statesman" (dispatch 
to Metternich, August 20, 1811), and Count de Gabriac described 
him (April, 1820) as “a visionary old man who claims to entertain 
direct and tangible relations with heaven ( pretend avoir avec le Ciel 

1 Golitsin, according to his own statement, read the Gospel for the first time in 
1803. This was not unusual because the study of the Bible is not a common prac- 
tice among even the devout members of the Russian Church. 
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des communications directes et visibles ); he has succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of the emperor and making him share his de- 
lirium/ 7 La Ferronays, who had doubts about the sincerity of Golitsin's 
conversion, pictured him as a man “of amiable disposition, but hum- 
ble intellectual gifts ( un homme d’ esprit , aimable , mais peu eclaire ),” 
a statement which contained a large element of truth, although it 
was probably too generous. 

According to Golitsin, it was at his urgent request that Alexander 
first read the Bible in the summer of 1812. The emperor had given 
Koshelev a large share of credit for his conversion. “I owe you much, 77 
he wrote to Koshelev on December 13, 1815. “You have powerfully 
contributed to make me adopt the course I am now following by con- 
viction and which alone has brought me success in the most difficult 
task the Very High One has assigned me/ 7 2 The persistency and the 
nature of the extraordinary influence Golitsin exerted is suggested by 
an exchange of letters between him and Alexander on the occasion of 
the death of Sophie Naryshkin, the emperor's favorite daughter by 
his mistress. “God has miraculously wrested you from sin ( vous a 
arrache miraculeusement au peche ), 7> Golitsin wrote to the bereaved 
father on June 19, 1824, that is, a few weeks after the former minister 
had been deprived of his high office. “Humanly you did not know 
how to bring about the rupture of a link (lien), even though an illicit 
one, which made the happiness of your existence. Now He has with- 
drawn the fruit of this union which, so to speak, should have never 
seen the light of day, according to the holy will of God and, by this 
decision, He has corrected the fault due to your own will. 77 “Your letter 
went straight to my heart, 77 replied Alexander the same evening to 
this quaintly phrased expression of sympathy. 

The mystical creed of Alexander, like most phenomena of this 
order, defies precise analysis. The essence of his faith, in so far as it 
can be ascertained, consisted in seeking self-expression through ab- 
sorption in the Deity. The doctrines of Bohme, Swedenborg, Eckarts- 
housen, Saint-Martin, and Jung-Stilling, the mystical teaching of 

2 It would be a mistake to ascribe the mystical leanings of Alexander entirely 
to the influence of Golitsin and Koshelev. The growing preoccupation of the 
emperor with mysticism is disclosed in a curious memorandum sent by him to 
his sister, the Grand Duchess Catherine. This document, which contains an ob- 
scure and haphazard critical survey of mystical doctrines throughout the ages, was 
not dated, but a reference to Prince George of Oldenburg indicates that it was 
written before the death of Catherine's first husband in December, 1812. 
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Freemasonry, inspirations derived from the reading of the Bible, and 
the dogmas and practices of some of the Russian sects, all these and 
many other elements contributed to the shaping of his religious be- 
lief. The study of the Bible, however, appeared to Alexander most 
of the time as the only reliable guide of personal conduct and the 
only safe road to salvation. In December, 1812, there was formed in 
St. Petersburg the Russian Bible Society modeled on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society of London. Golitsin became its president, Koshe- 
lev one of the vice presidents, and the emperor hastened to enroll 
among its members (February 15, 1813). The governing body of the 
society, which, unlike its British prototype, was financed by the gov- 
ernment, consisted of laymen and of ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
Russian Orthodox, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran Churches. 
According to a contemporary report of the French diplomat De 
Gabriac, the ultimate object the emperor and Golitsin hoped to achieve 
through the Bible Society was "the establishment of one Christian 
faith which will unite all Christian denominations/ 7 3 Rumors to this 
effect were current at the time and alarmed both the Holy See, which 
prohibited the Catholics from participating in the work of the Bible 
Society, and the more conservative elements among the orthodox 
clergy, Seraphim, metropolitan of St. Petersburg, Eugen, metropolitan 
of Kiev, and the fanatical and fiery Archimandrite Photius eventually 
assumed the leadership of the opposition within the Orthodox Church. 

The religious affiliations of Alexander and Golitsin were of a nature 
to justify the worst apprehensions of Orthodox churchmen and clergy. 
Even a partial enumeration of the religious and pseudo-religious 
leaders who were eagerly listened to by the tsar and his minister will 
give the measure of the unhealthy state of exaltation which possessed 
their minds. The range of these associations was extraordinarily broad, 
from the high-minded Quakers William Allen and Etienne de Grellet 
du Mobillier, a Frenchman long resident in the United States, to 
vulgar impostors such as Madame Bouche and obscure Russian sec- 

3 "Your last letter ... in which you give an account of the work of the Bible 
Society has interested and moved me more than I can say/' Alexander wrote to 
Golitsin on Jan. 25, 1813. "May the Supreme Being bless this enterprise! I con- 
sider it of the highest importance and believe that you are fully justified in your 
contention that the Holy Scriptures will supersede the Prophets. In general, evi- 
dence from all sides that we are getting nearer to the true reign of Christ causes 
me real joy. Have the best architects work on the project of my Temple. . . . May 
this Temple be the true Temple of our Savior and may it serve to bring men to the 
true Cult/' 
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tarians. Alexander met Allen and Grellet in 1814 in London, and 
on his invitation they visited Russia in 1819. The two Quakers, ac- 
cording to Grellet, initiated the emperor into the sublime joy of 
“silent prayer.” At Bruchsal, on his way from England, Alexander 
had a long conversation with the German mystic and author, Jung- 
Stilling. A year later, in 1815, there took place at Heilbronn the 
celebrated midnight interview between the tsar and Baroness von 
Kriidener, leader of a mystical sect and widow of a Baltic diplomat 
long in the Russian service. A grande dame turned adventuress, to 
use the apt expression of a recent historian, the Livonian baroness 
claimed direct communication with divine Providence and the gift of 
prophetic vision. For a time her influence on Alexander was great, and 
he was, indeed, a daily visitor to her lodgings in Paris, where she had 
followed the tsar after the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. Haunted 
by creditors and often in trouble with the police, who objected to her 
unorthodox religious practices, Madame Kriidener gave her associa- 
tion with the tsar a resounding publicity which provided the founda- 
tion for the seemingly erroneous theory that she was the actual 
author of the Holy Alliance. Her verbose and voluminous letters to 
Alexander are an unpalatable mixture of theological galimatias and 
fulsome flattery, to which the tsar was uncommonly susceptible. 4 The 
spell these crude artifices cast over Alexander weakened after his 
departure from Paris, although his correspondence with the baroness 
continued for several years. The appearance of Madame Kriidener, 
a close friend of Golitsin and Koshelev, in St. Petersburg in 1821 
created a sensation and brought her many converts, but it failed to 
revive Alexander s interest in the Livonian prophetess; and when she 
unwisely espoused the cause of the Greeks against Turkey, a policy of 
which the Russian government disapproved, she was summarily or- 
dered to leave the capital. She died in the Crimea in 1824. 

In St. Petersburg the career of Madame Kriidener was successfully 
emulated by another Baltic German, Catherine Tatarinov, nee Bux- 

4 The following excerpt from a letter written by Madame Kriidener to Alex- 
ander on June 23, 1815, a few days after their first meeting, is a fair example of 
her theology and epistolary style: “II s’agit de vous vider de toute la vie d'Adam 
pour vous remplir de la vie du Christ, afin que le corps de la Resurrection puissc 
se former en vous, et que le Christ puisse comme le Soleil se lever en vous et que 
par vous aussi il en dclaire, allume d'autres.” In a letter dated “Leipzig, December 
1817,” the baroness writes to Alexander about the happiness he must experience 
to see “Russia blossom ( entierement fteurir ) under the holy laws of Jesus Christ.” 
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howden. Madame Tatarinov, widow of an officer in the guards, de- 
voted herself to charitable work among the poor and frequented 
revivals of Russian sectarians who practiced communal singing and 
dancing as a means of stimulating religious emotions. Similar gather- 
ings held by Madame Tatarinov in the apartments she occupied in one 
of the imperial palaces were patronized by the elite of St. Petersburg 
society, including Golitsin and Koshelev. After her admission into the 
fold of the Russian Church in 1817, Madame Tatarinov proclaimed 
herself endowed with the gift of prophecy. Alexander, who knew her 
personally, took a keen interest in the activities of her group, which 
prospered until 1822, when it fell under the ban imposed on all “secret” 
societies. 

The ranks of the apostles of the evangelical and mystical brand of 
Christianity sponsored by the Bible Society, by Madame Kriidener, 
and by Madame Tatarinov were reinforced in 1819 and 1820 by the 
arrival in St. Petersburg of two renegade Roman Catholic priests from 
Bavaria, Lindel and Gossner, who, under the high patronage of Golit- 
sin, preached to the aristocratic congregations of the capital a reformed 
Catholicism which amounted to the denial of the dogmas and in- 
stitutions of the Church of Rome. 

The real significance of these religious movements, ephemeral and 
unimportant in themselves, lies in the influence they exercised upon 
the tsar and, through him, on the entire course of Russian policy. 
Daily communion with divine power had filled Alexander with the 
burning desire to rebuild this imperfect world according to the princi- 
ples of Christian morality, and close association with visionaries such 
as Koshelev, Baroness Kriidener, and Madame Tatarinov led him to 
imagine that he was the chosen instrument of Providence for the 
achievement of this supreme aim. Count Lebzeltern, a usually keen 
and penetrating observer, was for once grievously wrong when he 
wrote to Metternich on March 30, 1813: “As to the views of the em- 
peror about the future, the most beautiful projects in the world, be- 
lieve me. ... I am neither so presumptuous nor absurd as to give 
them for a moment, even for a single moment, a serious thought; I 
attribute them to the pure kindness and high indulgence ( pure bonU 
et haute indulgence) of His Majesty.” The Austrian ambassador, how- 
ever, displayed his customary acumen when he added: “I would have 
given everything in the world in order that this prince and Your Ex- 
cellency should come to know each other better; I can think of no 
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two more compatible human beings ( qui se convienderaient davan - 
tage)” The “beautiful projects'" which Lebzeltern so casually dis- 
missed were soon to become the pivots of Russian policy, pursued by 
the tsar with almost fanatical determination. To Alexander the Holy 
Alliance established in September, 1815, was primarily an act of faith. 
“My faith is sincere and ardent/' he wrote to Koshelev on January 
25, 1813. “It is getting stronger every day and gives me joys I had 
totally ignored. . . . The reading of the Scriptures which I had known 
but superficially has done me a good it is difficult to express in words.” 
It was in this spirit of religious exaltation that Alexander interpreted 
the aims of the Holy Alliance. 5 Its object, as stated in the holograph 
letter he wrote on March 18, 1816, to the Russian ambassador in 
London, Count Liven, was “to apply more efficaciously to the civil 
and political relations between states the principles of peace, concord, 
and love which are the fruit of religion and Christian morality. . . . 
The sole and exclusive purpose of the alliance cannot be other than 
the maintenance of peace and the rallying of all the moral interests of 
peoples whom divine Providence has been pleased to unite under the 
banner of the cross.” Alexander specifically denied that the alliance 
might be used for territorial expansion or that it was directed against 
non-Christian nations, especially Turkey; on the contrary, its object 
was “to favor the domestic prosperity of every state and the general 
good of all.” These statements, which have a strangely familiar ring 
today, were coupled with denunciations of the less exalted interpreta- 
tions of the alliance as the work of the “evil spirit (genie du mol) 
terrified by the superior action of a Providence who disposes at will 
of monarchs and peoples.” 

In a letter of some five thousand words to Golitsin and Koshelev, 
Alexander gave the full measure of his religious obsession and its 
political implications. “According to my conviction,” he wrote from 
Laybach on February 8-15, 1821, “I am far from harboring the seeds 
of such virtues as prudence, sagacity, circumspection, etc., but I feel 
that I am the depository of a sacred, holy mission ( depositaire d'une 
oeuvre sacree , sainte) . ... It does not depend on me to act against 
my inner feeling; when it speaks, I must give in and submit, and 
there are no human considerations for which I could transgress what 
this inner feeling demands.” And again: “Let us abandon ourselves 
with faith to His guidance and His direction and 'see thou hurt not 

5 See pp. 685 et seq. 
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the oil and the wine' (The Revelation of Saint John, Chapter VI, 
verse 6) by mixing it with our own work which would be only too 
sadly human. . . . My only resource is the Lord." The “sacred mis- 
sion" referred to by Alexander was the Holy Alliance, which he 
imagined to be under the special protection of divine power. “God has 
blessed our intentions," he wrote of the decision taken by the Congress 
of Troppau, “because they were pure and because they were based 
on faith in Him alone." The alliance being an instrument of Provi- 
dence, any opposition to its policies was interpreted by Alexander 
as directed not merely against the legitimate monarchs, but primarily 
against Christian religion itself. The situation in 1820-1821, as he 
saw it, was similar to that in 1812-1814, but he held that “the present 
evil is more dangerous than the destructive despotism of Napoleon 
because today's doctrines are more attractive to the multitudes than 
the military yoke under which he kept them." The actual and formida- 
ble enemies were “the revolutionary liberals, radical levelers and 
carbonari in every corner of the world. . . . There is a general con- 
spiracy of all these societies." After they became convinced, the em- 
peror argued, that Christian religion forms the very foundation of 
the policies of European Powers, “all these sects, which are anti- 
Christian and are based on the principles of the so-called philosophy 
of Voltaire and his like, vowed their desperate vengeance to all gov- 
ernments." Hence, according to Alexander, came the revolutionary at- 
tempts in France, England, and Prussia, and the successful revolutions 
in Spain, Naples, and Portugal. The only hope of the Christian world 
was the Holy Alliance, whose members, Alexander again insisted, had 
no designs for territorial aggrandizement. He maintained, indeed, that 
no further territorial changes in Europe were feasible, which was a 
far cry from his cool and common-sense evaluation of the chances of 
Napoleon's Russian venture in 1812. The pupil of La Harpe, now a 
divinely inspired leader of militant Christianity, was determined to 
fight to the last against the “reign of Satan," as he put it in a letter 
to Golitsin on March 10, 1821. This peculiar frame of mind persisted 
until Alexander's death. In the summer of 1825 the emperor argued, 
according to La Ferronays (dispatch of July 9, 1825), that the king of 
Spain should not recognize the independence of the South American 
colonies because “the recognition of the independence of North 
America had been the signal for the French Revolution." 

The religious evolution of the emperor had a far-reaching influence 
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upon the course of domestic affairs. It is likely, as suggested by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich, that the unfortunate experiment 
with military colonies was inspired, in part, by Alexander’s religious 
fervor. Military colonies appeared to the tsar as the very embodiment 
of his vague notion of equality and social justice, pleasingly combined 
with that martial regimentation for which he had so strong a pre- 
dilection. Reactionary trends in foreign relations had a fitting counter- 
part in the policy pursued at home. Alexander, moreover, was losing 
interest in mysticism and in the evangelical Christianity represented 
by the Bible Society. The conservative elements within the Russian 
Church had long been outraged by these unorthodox practices and 
were impatiently awaiting a propitious moment to get rid of the dis- 
tasteful “new cult.” Archimandrite Photius, a protege of Arakcheev, 
of the Metropolitan Seraphim, and of the eccentric Anne Orlov 
(daughter of Count Alexis Orlov), became the instrument of a com- 
plex intrigue directed against religious innovations, Golitsin, and the 
Bible Society. This half-educated, militant, and shrewd cleric of un- 
impeachable Orthodoxy conducted a crusade against mysticism in all 
its forms, cleverly linking it with the revolutionary movement. The 
ascetic appearance, fanatical zeal, and violent language of Photius 
produced a strong impression upon Alexander, to whom he was in- 
troduced in June, 1822. On August 1, 1822, came the decree prohibit- 
ing all secret societies, a measure that dealt a death blow to Russian 
Freemasonry. Baroness Kriidener and Madame Tatarinov faded out 
of the picture, but it was not until May, 1824, that Photius and his 
supporters obtained the dismissal of Golitsin. Alexander, moreover, 
although tending more and more towards strict religious orthodoxy, 
refused to dissolve the Bible Society and merely curtailed its activi- 
ties, 6 just as he shrank from ordering the persecution of secret political 
societies, although he was aware that they were preparing a revolu- 
tionary uprising. 

ARAKCHEEV 

The innately domineering and suspicious disposition that Alex- 
ander concealed behind an affable and courteous manner made the 
tenure of high offices precarious, except for utterly insignificant men 

6 On May 17, 1824, two days after he ceased to be minister, Golitsin was re- 
placed as president of the Bible Society by the Metropolitan Seraphim. The so- 
ciety was dissolved in 1826, that is, after Alexander’s death. 
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such as the minister of foreign affairs Count Nesselrode, who was not 
a statesman but the tsar's zealous and self-effacing secretary. The 
distinction of being Alexander's lifelong friend Prince Alexander Golit- 
sin shared with Prince Peter Volkonsky, an active participant in the 
conspiracy against Paul and, later, chief of the general staff and 
prominent court official. However, Volkonsky, a man of mediocre 
ability, played no political part. More important was the close and 
lasting association of Alexander with Alexis Arakcheev, whose ad- 
ministration of the country in the later years of the reign has gone 
down in history under the awe-inspiring name of Arakcheevshchina. 
Arakcheev (1769-1834) came from a family of the lesser nobility 
and modest means. He studied at the military academy of St. Peters- 
burg, received a commission in 1787, and five years later joined the 
garrison of Gatchina, where he attracted the attention of the future 
Emperor Paul as a punctilious and exacting drill-master and artillery 
expert. After the accession of Paul, Arakcheev advanced rapidly and 
had a brilliant career; in 1796, at the age of twenty-seven, he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general and received the magnificent 
property of Gruzino, in the province of Novgorod; he was created a 
baron in 1797, a count in 1799, and he held various high offices. Alex- 
ander met Arakcheev at Gatchina, and their correspondence, which 
began in 1796 and was conducted in the Russian language, leaves no 
doubt as to his affection for his friend. In 1803 Arakcheev was recalled 
from temporary retirement and was appointed inspector-general of the 
artillery, and in January, 1808, he was named minister of war. A few 
months earlier (June 27, 1807) he had been given the unusual power 
of issuing decrees in the name of the emperor. The rise of Arakcheev 
took place in the face of the opposition of court and bureaucratic 
circles and, oddly, coincided with the short-lived ascendancy of the 
liberal-minded Speransky. Taking offense at not being consulted about 
the establishment of the State Council, which formed a part of Speran- 
sky's plan of constitutional reforms, Arakcheev resigned the office of 
minister of war (January 1, 1810) and refused to reconsider his de- 
cision in spite of the supplications of the tsar. He accepted, however, 
the chairmanship of the department of military affairs of the State 
Council. Alexander, who showered on him favors and honorary dis- 
tinctions, was in July, 1810, for the first time his guest at Gruzino, 
which he visited on ten more occasions in the course of following 
years. There is little doubt that the revengeful favorite, seldom for- 
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getting an offense, played a part in bringing about the fall of Speran- 
sky in March, 1812. During the Napoleonic wars Arakcheev was 
Alexander's inseparable companion and trusted adviser, and after the 
struggle was over his influence was further enhanced. Appointed 
rapporteur of the recently established committee of ministers, he be- 
came the only link between that body and the monarch; that is, the 
decisions of the committee and the reports of individual ministers 
were, with rare exceptions, submitted to the tsar by Arakcheev and 
not by the heads of the executive departments or by the president of 
the committee of ministers. Thus, without holding a portfolio, Arak- 
cheev actually occupied a position akin to that of a prime minister. 
Moreover, he was put in charge of the military colonies in which 
Alexander was so inordinately interested. His hold over the adminis- 
tration of affairs of state was further strengthened by the emperor's 
frequent and protracted absences from the capital. Possessed by a seem- 
ingly insatiable restlessness, the tsar spent much of his time spanning 
at record speed the vast expanses of his empire or in traveling abroad, 
and it was the common belief of contemporary observers that in the 
later years of Alexander's reign Arakcheev was all-powerful. 

The influence of Arakcheev, however, was by no means as com- 
prehensive as is often imagined. It will be remembered that Golitsin 
and Koshelev, both of whom Arakcheev hated, were during the same 
period very close to Alexander and that Golitsin was not deprived of 
his ministerial office until May, 1824. A year earlier Peter Volkonsky, 
another enemy of Arakcheev, was forced to resign as chief of the gen- 
eral staff and went abroad "for reasons of health," but he retained his 
court charges and was soon readmitted to the tsar's intimate circle. 
Arakcheev also failed, in spite of the powerful support of his creature, 
Photius, to bring about the dissolution of the Bible Society. These 
facts strongly suggest that Alexander did not unreservedly hand over 
to Arakcheev the reins of the government. 

Historians have been greatly puzzled by the seemingly inexplicable 
partnership of Alexander and Arakcheev. Historical tradition, en- 
couraged until early in this century by censorship restrictions, has 
pictured the favorite as a consummate villain of the darkest hue and 
has held him responsible for the harsh and reactionary nature of the 
closing years of Alexander's rule. Many allegations against his personal 
character are well founded. He was dissolute, reactionary, ambitious, 
rude, vindictive, and perversely cruel to a degree verging on sadism. 
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The murder of his mistress, Anastasia Minkin, by the exasperated serfs 
of Gruzino in September, 1825, was followed by bloody repressions 
typical of the man to whom Alexander had entrusted the fate of 
thousands of helpless military colonists. However, other aspects of 
the character of Arakcheev, which have been brought forth in more 
recent studies, help to explain the association between the pupil of La 
Harpe and the universally hated master of Gruzino. Strange as this 
may appear at first sight, the two men had many interests in common. 
They were both devotees of formal external order and took particular 
delight in the precise maneuvering of army units and in the thorough 
discipline obtained by incessant drilling. Regimentation on the Prus- 
sian model, so dear to Alexander, was enforced by Arakcheev not only 
in the army and in military colonies but even at Gruzino, where 
peasant cottages of the same pattern were neatly placed at regular in- 
tervals. Symmetry, order, cleanliness, and precision were in evidence 
everywhere. Pigs, which traditionally enjoy the free run of Russian 
villages, were rigorously excluded from the streets of Gruzino. Re- 
ligiosity was undoubtedly another important link between the em- 
peror and his minister. Like Alexander, Arakcheev was deeply religious, 
although he never shared the mystical leanings of the tsar and pa- 
tiently worked for the elimination of the unorthodox influence of 
Golitsin, Kriidener, and the Bible Society. 

For all his distasteful peculiarities, Arakcheev was an administrator 
of no mean ability. His reform of the artillery is held by military ex- 
perts to have been successful and to have added to the fighting power 
of the army. His annotations on state papers disclose, according to 
Kizevetter, a keen practical mind, a desire to safeguard the public 
purse from spoliation and unnecessary expenditure, to champion the 
interests of the poor and especially to protect the serfs against exces- 
sive exactions of their lords, as well as to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The executioner of Gruzino and the iron- 
handed administrator of military colonies pleaded at times for clem- 
ency and the mitigation of unduly severe sentences. These traits could 
not fail to appeal to the better side of Alexander's nature, even though 
it is probable that some of the more humane recommendations of 
Arakcheev were inspired by considerations of a not very high order. 

Arakcheev, moreover, succeeded in firmly convincing the emperor 
of his unwavering devotion. He incessantly impressed upon his im- 
perial master that he had no other interest and desire in life than to 
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serve him and to carry out his wishes. By no means oblivious of his 
personal interests, Arakcheev strove to create the impression of un- 
selfish disinterestedness. In 1809 he returned the insignia of the 
coveted order of St. Andrew, which Alexander wished to confer upon 
him on the occasion of peace with Sweden, and in 1814 he refused the 
baton of field marshal. Although he did not believe in the military 
colonies, he devoted himself to their administration and represented 
them to the tsar as a great success. A confirmed serfowner, he prepared 
in 1818, at the request of Alexander, a practical and businesslike 
project for the emancipation of the serfs which foreshadowed some 
of the important features of the reform of 1861. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the term Arakcheevshchina attributes, by implication, to 
the favorite much greater influence than he actually enjoyed. He was 
the tsar’s close and trusted, but not his sole, adviser and an important 
cog in the administrative machine of which Alexander, however, re- 
tained the control. 


FEDOR KUZMICH 

The air of mystery that shrouded Alexander in his lifetime persisted 
after his death. There came into existence a legend that the tsar did 
not die at Taganrog on November 19, 1825; he is said to have disap- 
peared and after long peregrinations to have ended his days in Siberia 
in 1864 in the guise of a holy hermit, Fedor Kuzmich. Based on con- 
jectures and guesses, this tale was revived by Prince Vladimir Baria- 
tinsky in a study published first in Russian, and in 1929 in French. 
Maurice Paleologue, in a volume which appeared in New York in 
1938, advances the even more fanciful theory that Alexander did not 
die in 1825 but made his way to Palestine in a yacht owned by an 
English peer. All available evidence, however, indicates beyond reason- 
able doubt that the tsar ended his terrestrial existence at Taganrog, 
unless one is prepared to accept the theory of a conspiracy involving 
a large number of people, including Empress Elizabeth. It is more 
than probable that such a conspiracy would never have succeeded even 
had it been attempted. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


ALEXANDER I 

Napoleonic Wars and the Holy Alliance 

^ 


THE FIRST STEPS 

Napoleon's expansionist policies and their aftermath dominated 
the broad currents of European affairs in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In the unfolding of the Napoleonic epic Russia 
played a prominent part and, after experiencing bitter humiliations and 
bloody defeats, she achieved for a brief time a position of international 
supremacy never attained before in her history nor duplicated since. 

Like his predecessors, Catherine II and Paul I, Alexander began 
his reign by proclaiming his devotion to the ideals of international 
peace. “If I ever raise arms/' he wrote on June 4, 1801, in a circular 
note to Russian diplomatic representatives abroad, “it will be ex- 
clusively in defense against aggression, for the protection of my peoples 
or of the victims of ambitions that endanger the peace of Europe. . . . 
I shall never participate in the internal dissensions of foreign states." 
The emperor announced his intention to honor “as far as possible" the 
international obligations he had inherited from his father, although 
“many of them were incompatible with national interest and some 
were out of keeping with the geographical position and mutual advan- 
tages of the contracting parties." The peace of Europe, according to 
Alexander, could be best safeguarded by an alliance of the great 
Powers, and in pursuance of this aim his government intended to seek 
a simultaneous rapprochement with London, Paris, and Vienna. 

England was the first country to benefit by Russia's new political 
regime. Immediately after his accession Alexander ordered the recall 
of the Cossacks sent by Paul to conquer India. Count Simon Voron- 
tsov, the former Russian envoy to London who had remained in Eng- 
land in a private capacity after the breach of diplomatic relations with 
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that country, was reappointed ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 
The conciliatory attitude of the tsar prevented the outbreak of a naval 
war between Russia and Great Britain. On April 2, 1801, N.S., an 
English fleet, nominally under the orders of Sir Hyde Parker but 
actually commanded by Nelson, won a brilliant victory over the 
Danes at Copenhagen. No further operations in the Baltic against 
the members of the Second Armed Neutrality League, however, took 
place. 1 The war of embargoes between England and the Baltic states 
was called off, and on June 17, 1801, N.S., Lord St Helens and Panin 
signed at St. Petersburg a convention that amounted to an abandon- 
ment by Russia of Armed Neutrality, although some minor conces- 
sions were made to the Russian point of view. With much reluctance 
Denmark (October, 1801) and Sweden (March, 1802) adhered to 
the Convention of St. Petersburg. 

The murder of Paul and the resulting closer relations between St. 
Petersburg and London came as a shock to Bonaparte. In 1801 France 
was at war with Great Britain, and the first consul had made elaborate 
preparations for the sending of a French corps under Massena to 
join Orlov's Indian expedition. With the recall of Orlov these plans 
and the hopes of a speedy conquest of India were shelved. The friend- 
liness and courtesy displayed by Alexander towards General Du roc, 
Bonaparte's new envoy to St. Petersburg, could not disguise the fact 
— made clear by the Anglo-Russian convention of June 17 — that Rus- 
sia had chosen, at least temporarily, to cooperate with England rather 
than with France. Inconsistent and contradictory as Alexander's pro- 
nouncements and diplomatic moves during this period often were, it • 
would seem that on the whole he distrusted Bonaparte, resented the 
unceremonious manner in which the first consul dealt with the 
crowned heads of the German and Italian states, and, perhaps, al- 
ready nursed the ambition of succeeding the “usurper" as the arbiter 
of the destinies of Europe. There was, however, no indication of the 
imminence of a breach between France and Russia. The Franco- 
Austrian Treaty of Luneville (February 9, 1801, N.S.) extended the 
dominion of France over Belgium, Luxemburg, a large portion of 
Italy, and the left bank of the Rhine, and granted to Paris the right 
to determine the indemnity due to the dispossessed princes. Alex- 
ander manifested lively interest in the fate of these rulers, and the 
nature of the indemnities to which they were entitled loomed large in 

1 See pp. 620-621. 
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the prolonged negotiations between Paris and St. Petersburg. In spite 
of the divergencies in the views held in the two capitals, a Franco- 
Russian treaty of friendship was signed on October 11, 1801, N.S. Al- 
though this treaty left many questions unsolved, and although Alex- 
ander failed to obtain an “adequate" compensation for the king of 
Sardinia, whose cause he championed with a zeal that one finds dif- 
ficult to understand, the contracting parties undertook to act in close 
cooperation in all matters of common interest and to use their best 
endeavors for the maintenance of peace. 

The detente in Anglo-Russian and Franco-Russian relations re- 
flected the general trend of European affairs. A strong desire for peace 
manifested itself in both France and England. The retirement of Pitt 
(February, 1801) and the formation of a ministry under Addington 
led to the reopening of negotiations between Paris and London. The 
preliminaries of the Anglo-French peace were signed in London on 
October 1, 1801, N.S. and were followed by the Treaty of Amiens 
(March 27, 1802, N.S.). Treaties concluded in the course of 1802 be- 
tween France, on the one hand, and Prussia, Bavaria, and Turkey, on 
the other, removed some of the more controversial issues and seemed 
to usher in an era of peaceful collaboration. In fact, however, Europe 
was spared the scourge of war for only a few months. 

In the meantime Russia drew closer to Prussia. In June, 1802, 
Alexander, without consulting Count Kochubey, the titular head of 
the department of foreign affairs, visited at Memel King Frederick 
William III and Queen Louise of Prussia. According to the official 
version, the interview had no political significance; nevertheless, it 
established the foundation of a personal friendship between the two 
monarchs that survived the test of adversity throughout the years. 

THE THIRD COALITION, 1805-1807 

The Peace of Amiens was much more advantageous to France than 
to England and was subject to sharp criticism in the British parliament 
and press. The refusal of Bonaparte to mitigate the restrictions im- 
posed on English commerce caused widespread disappointment in 
London business circles, which had sponsored a rapprochement with 
France. Napoleon, moreover, assumed a threatening attitude towards 
Great Britain and proceeded to mass troops and ships in the channel 
ports preparatory to an invasion of the island kingdom. London, on 
the other hand, refused to evacuate Malta, which under the Treaty 
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of Amiens was to be restored to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Anglo-French relations reached an impasse, and on May 18, 1803, 
N.S., Great Britain declared war on France. A year later Pitt suc- 
ceeded Addington as prime minister and became the chief architect 
of a new anti-French coalition. 

The Franco-Russian treaty of October, 1801, like the Peace of 
Amiens, failed to bring a lasting improvement in the relations be- 
tween the two countries. Bonaparte, who in August, 1802, became 
first consul for life, showed impatience with the support and en- 
couragement given by the Russian court to French royalist emigres 
and their agents. The manifestly pro-English attitude and royalist 
sympathies of Count Morkov, Russian ambassador to Paris, led to 
much friction, and in November, 1803, he was recalled at the request 
of the French government. A royalist conspiracy, financed and spon- 
sored by England, for the overthrow of the consular regime was dis- 
covered by the French police early in 1804. The Duke d’Enghien, son 
of the Duke de Bourbon, was arrested by the emissaries of Bonaparte 
at Ettenheim, in Baden (March 14, N.S.), and although available evi- 
dence indicated that he was in no way involved in the plot he was tried 
by a military commission and shot at the castle of Vincennes, near 
Paris, in the early hours of March 21, 1804, N.S. The Russian court 
was put into mourning, and sharply worded protests were dispatched 
to the German imperial diet at Ratisbon (the arrest of D’Enghien was 
a violation of the territory of Baden) and to Paris. Bonaparte replied 
to the Russian note in an insulting rejoinder which drew an insidious 
comparison between the interest taken by St. Petersburg in the case 
of the Duke d’Enghien and its failure to prosecute the murderers 
of Emperor Paul. The French ambassador to Russia, Count d’Hedou- 
ville, was recalled, and after some further negotiations Peter Oubril, 
Russian charge d'affaires in Paris, demanded and received his pass- 
ports (August, 1804) . In the meantime Bonaparte was proclaimed em- 
peror of the French (May 18, 1804, N.S.). 

There were, however, other and more general reasons for the in- 
transigent attitude of Russia than indignation over the fate of a Bour- 
bon prince. Reverting to the tradition of Catherine II and Emperor 
Paul, Alexander was swayed by a vast international scheme in which 
Russia’s territorial aggrandizement and the expansion of her dominion 
were pleasantly blended with vague proposals for the maintenance of 
perpetual peace. In reply to a request of Bonaparte for Russian media- 
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tion of the Anglo-French conflict, Alexander outlined in the early 
summer of 1803 a plan of international settlement which provided, 
among other things, for the occupation of Malta by Russian troops. 
At the beginning of 1804 Prince Adam Czartoryski, a close friend of 
Alexander, became Russian minister of foreign affairs. Scion of a great 
Polish family and an ardent Polish patriot, Prince Adam was the 
untiring champion of the restoration of a unified, autonomous Poland 
under the Russian scepter. In November, 1804, Novosiltsev, then as- 
sistant minister of justice and, like Czartoryski, a member of Alex- 
ander's intimate circle, was sent to London on a highly secret mission. 
He was to present an elaborate proposal for the formation of an Anglo- 
Russian league, with the object of destroying the hegemony of Na- 
poleonic France and establishing a new European order. The plan, 
as outlined in an instruction to Novosiltsev of September 11, 1804, 
specifically stated that Russia and England were fighting the French 
government, and not the French people, and provided that the states 
liberated from the yoke of Napoleon, including France herself, should 
not have forced upon them again inequitable governments, but should 
be granted the benefit of free institutions of their own choice. The 
future peace treaty, it was held, should declare the basic principles of 
the law of nations and should impose upon the states the obligation 
to submit their disputes to mediation before declaring war. The politi- 
cal boundaries of the new Europe were to follow “natural frontiers" 
determined by geographical and economic factors and the racial com- 
plexion of the populations. The statement of these broad principles, 
which will appear strangely familiar to the student of international 
affairs since 1917, was accompanied by practical proposals of far- 
reaching scope. According to the Russian plan, as unfolded in the 
course of the negotiations and in supplementary secret instructions 
to Novosiltsev, the recurrence of French aggression was to be pre- 
vented by the creation of federations of Italian and German states; 
the latter, moreover, were to be protected against domination by 
Austria and Prussia. Novosiltsev was directed to secure the extension 
of Russia's sovereignty over the whole of Poland (compensation to 
Austria and Prussia was to be provided for elsewhere) and, if op- 
portunity presented itself, over Moldavia, Cattaro, Corfu, Constanti- 
nople, and the Dardanelles; in case of the partition of the Ottoman 
empire the tsar was to exercise “a decisive influence" in settling the 
fate of its Christian population and was to assume the title “Protector 
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of the Eastern Slavs/' 2 Russia also demanded Malta, substantial 
subsidies, and the amendment of the English maritime code. 

Pitt was far more interested in securing Russian cooperation against 
Bonaparte than in building a new European order. He professed ad- 
miration for Alexanders lofty international ideals and agreed to some 
of the Russian proposals for European territorial settlement. He 
avoided, however, direct commitments concerning the future of Tur- 
key (these proposals were not pressed by Novosiltsev) and refused 
to surrender Malta or to make changes in the maritime code, although 
he was willing to submit the latter question to the future peace con- 
ference. An Anglo-Russian treaty was finally signed on April 11, 1805, 
N.S. The two governments agreed to form a European league for the 
liberation from French domination of North Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy. England undertook to pay an annual subsidy 
of £1,250,000 for every 100,000 men contributed by the continental 
Powers to the struggle against France, provided the total number was 
not less than 400,000. Napoleon indirectly assisted the successful con- 
clusion of the delicate negotiations by proclaiming himself king of 
Italy (March 17, 1805, N.S.) . 

Both England and Russia made diplomatic preparations for the 
impending war. Sweden signed a secret convention with England in 
December, 1804, and a treaty of alliance with Russia in January, 1805. 
Austria, in spite of her suspicion of St. Petersburg and her military un- 
preparedness, yielded to the pressure brought to bear by the tsar. In 
November, 1804, she entered with Russia into a defensive agreement 
against France, and on August 9, 1805, N.S., joined the Anglo-Russian 

2 The instruction of September 1 1 made no definite territorial demands, and 
merely spoke of “certain advantages” to which Russia and England would be 
entitled at the end of a successful war. Russian territorial claims were listed in a 
secret memorandum dated “1804” and written, presumably, by Czartoryski (both 
documents are published in Memoires du Prince Adam Czartoryski et sa corre- 
spondence avec VEmpereur Alexandre her [Paris, 1887], II, 27-45, 62-66). 
Prof. J. Holland Rose expresses doubts whether the Czartoryski memorandum was 
authorized by the tsar (The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy , 1783 - 
191 9 [Cambridge, 1922], I, 335). It is unlikely, however, that Czartoryski would 
have followed a personal policy in a matter of such importance, especially because 
Novosiltsev was Alexander’s close friend and personal envoy. The program of 
1804 was in agreement with the views expressed by Alexander in later years, at 
Tilsit, at the Congress of Vienna, and elsewhere. On the other hand, Novosiltsev, 
who imagined that his mission was a great success, failed to carry out instructions 
in full: according to Czartoryski ( Memoires , I, 376), Novosiltsev in his London 
conversations made no reference to Russian designs on Poland. 
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coalition. Prussia took no part in the hostilities in 1805 and clung to 
an uneasy neutrality in spite of the bribes, diplomatic pressure, and 
threats of war used freely by Paris, St. Petersburg, and London. 

At the end of August, 1805, Napoleon, abandoning his plans for 
an invasion of England, marched his troops from the channel coast 
to the valley of the Danube. Hostilities began in September, Bavaria 
and other south-German states siding with France. The campaign 
proved short and disastrous to Russia and her allies. On October 19, 
N.S., the Austrian General Mack and some 25,000 men capitulated 
at Ulm, and on November 1 3, N.S., Napoleon was in Vienna. Kutuzov, 
commander in chief of the Russian army, endeavored to avoid an 
open encounter with the enemy and limited himself to delaying rear- 
guard action. His cautious strategy was severely criticized and was 
finally over-ruled by Alexander and Emperor Francis of Austria, who 
after the fall of Vienna had established their joint headquarters at 
Olmiitz. The ill advised decision of the two emperors precipitated the 
catastrophe. An Austro-Russian army of some 90,000 men commanded 
by Kutuzov was routed at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805, N.S.) and 
retreated in disorder, leaving behind some 26,000 men and its entire 
artillery. Emperor Francis abandoned the struggle and on December 
26, N.S., signed at Pressburg an onerous treaty of peace with France, 
while the shattered remnants of Kutuzov's army withdrew across the 
Russian border. The death of Pitt in January, 1806, dealt another 
severe blow to the moribund coalition. Prussia hastened to make a 
bargain with the victor. At the end of October, 1805, Alexander was 
the guest of Frederick William at Potsdam, and the two monarchs 
exchanged promises of eternal friendship. A Russo-Prussian conven- 
tion (November 3, 1805, N.S.) bound the government of Berlin to 
present to Napoleon conditions of peace which were substantially 
those laid down in the Anglo-Russian treaty; in case of his refusal 
to accept them Berlin was committed to entering the war on the side 
of the allies. The military reverses of Austria and Russia made Frederick 
William change his mind; not only did the Prussian army fail to 
take the field, but Frederick William, in the middle of December, 
1805, signed a treaty of alliance with France. This was soon super- 
seded by the Treaty of 'Paris (February 15, 1806, N.S.). By virtue of 
this agreement Prussia annexed Hanover and closed her ports to Brit- 
ish commerce. The contracting parties guaranteed each other's ter- 
ritories, as well as the integrity of the Ottoman empire and that of 
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Naples and of the German states. Frederick William ratified the 
treaty (February 24, N.S.), but assured Alexander that he was acting 
under duress and that he had no intention of fulfilling the obliga- 
tions he had been forced to assume. 

Double-crossing and the simultaneous assumption of mutually in- 
compatible obligations, seldom absent from international relations, 
were a common practice in Napoleonic Europe. Alexander, who is 
said to have wept bitterly during the retreat from Austerlitz, soon 
regained his composure. The collapse of Austria, the annexation of 
the Dalmatian coast by France, and the Franco-Prussian alliance of- 
fered, for the first time, a real threat not only of a Poland restored 
and unified under the aegis of France but also of a French-dominated 
Turkey. A council held at St. Petersburg early in 1806 decided that 
the policy of Russia should be based on the British alliance and on 
the maintenance of friendly relations with both the Porte and the 
Christian population under the Turkish rule; and that every means, 
including promises of military assistance, should be used to win Prussia 
to the side of the allies. But there were also in St. Petersburg powerful 
influences favoring peace with France, among them Czartoryski and 
the dowager empress. A similar tendency manifested itself in England, 
where Fox, the successor of Pitt, hastened to reopen peace negotia- 
tions with Napoleon. These attempts, led by Lord Yarmouth, dragged 
throughout the summer and collapsed soon after the death of Fox 
(September 13, 1806, N.S.). Early in July Oubril, a Russian envoy, 
reached Paris, and within a fortnight (July 20, 1806, N.S.) signed 
a treaty of peace. Its provisions guaranteed the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire, bound the contracting parties to 
bring about peace between Prussia and Sweden, settled the conflicting 
French and Russian claims in Italy and in the Adriatic, and imposed 
on France the obligation to withdraw her troops from Germany. The 
Russian government, however, refused to ratify the treaty on the 
questionable ground that Oubril had exceeded his instructions. In 
fact, St. Petersburg had undergone another change of heart* In the 
middle of June, after Oubril had left on his errand, Czartoryski re- 
signed, and although Baron Budberg, his successor as minister of for- 
eign affairs, did not close the door on further peace negotiations with 
Paris the prospects of a Franco-Russian rapprochement were dimmed. 

The attitude of Prussia proved a decisive factor at this turn of Euro- 
pean affairs. It was not long before Frederick William was led to 
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regret his alliance with France. His adherence to the Continental 
System provided by the treaty of alliance led to the blockade of the 
Prussian ports by the English fleet, the seizure of hundreds of Prussian 
ships then in British harbors, and the declaration of war against 
Prussia by England and Sweden. In the meantime Napoleon pro- 
ceeded to redraw the map of Germany and Italy and to carve out 
principalities for his relatives and marshals, without any regard for the 
historic rights and interests of his Prussian ally. In July, 1806, there 
was formed, under his protection, a Confederation of the Rhine from 
which Austria and Prussia were excluded. In August the Holy German 
Empire was declared dissolved, and its emperor, Francis II, renounced 
his title and became Francis I, emperor of Austria. The Anglo-Swedish 
blockade proved effective, and by driving Prussian commerce off the 
high seas struck a heavy blow at the very foundation of Prussia's eco- 
nomic life. Queen Louise became the leader of influential circles, con- 
demning the French alliance both on political and on economic 
grounds. Suspicion and indignation were further aroused by the peace 
negotiations carried on in great secrecy between Napoleon, Lord 
Yarmouth, and Oubril. At the end of July Napoleon had offered the 
restitution of Hanover to King George III, subject to the compensa- 
tion of Prussia elsewhere, and there were persistent rumors of French 
plans to transfer Prussia's Polish provinces to Russia, and Pomerania 
to Sweden. In dismay Frederick William turned to Alexander, who, 
like the Prussian king, was playing a double game. In July, 1806, Russia 
and Prussia concluded a secret treaty amounting to a military alliance, 
and on September 26, N.S., Frederick William, convinced that war 
with France could no longer be avoided, sent Napoleon an ultimatum 
demanding, among other things, the immediate withdrawal of French 
troops to a position behind the Rhine. His note reached Napoleon at 
Bamberg on October 7, N.S., and the next day the French troops that 
had been concentrated on the river Main were on the march. On 
October 14, N.S., Napoleon and Davout inflicted on the Prussians a 
double defeat at Jena and Auerstadt. Eleven days later (October 25, 
N.S.) the victorious French army entered Berlin. It was from the 
Prussian capital that Napoleon issued his celebrated decree proclaim- 
ing the blockade of the British Isles (November 21, 1806). 

Alexander unhesitatingly acknowledged his obligation to the Prus- 
sian alliance, but Russia's aggressive designs against Turkey and the 
machinations of General Sebastiani, the French envoy at Constan- 
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tinople, had borne their evil fruit, and in the middle of October, 1806, 
the tsar became involved in a war with Turkey which was to last for six 
years. The collapse of Prussia within a fortnight after the outbreak of 
hostilities had not been foreseen. It was not until November 25, N.S., 
that a slow-moving Russian corps under Bennigsen had its first encoun- 
ter with the French, thirty miles west of Warsaw. Three days later 
Murat occupied the city. The Russian army of some 100,000 men was 
at first commanded by the aged Field Marshal Kamensky, but his cau- 
tious tactics met with so much criticism that early in January, 1807, he 
was replaced by Bennigsen. In the meantime the Prussian army had 
dwindled to merely 15,000. In the exceptionally bloody and incon- 
clusive battle of Preussisch Eylau (February 8, 1807, N.S.), both the 
French and the Russians suffered heavy losses. Bennigsen, neverthe- 
less, chose to regard it as a great victory, and although he deemed it 
prudent to fall back on Konigsberg the valor of the Russian troops 
under most trying conditions cheered the allies and encouraged them 
to continue the struggle. Peace negotiations between France and 
Prussia began immediately after the Prussian debacle but met with 
insurmountable obstacles in the severe terms offered by Napoleon, in 
spite of his desire to end a winter campaign that had imposed terrible 
hardships on his troops. Alexander used every means at his disposal 
to keep his ally in the war. Early in April, 1807, he met Frederick 
William at Memel, where the Prussian court had sought refuge, and 
on April 26, N.S., the two monarchs signed the so-called Convention 
of Bartenstein. This treaty confirmed the Russo-Prussian alliance, in- 
vited the adherence of Austria, Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and dealt with the various problems of future European settlement — 
including the restoration of Prussia — as if victory had already been 
won. 

Unlike Russia, Great Britain kept aloof from the coalition until it 
was too late. The repeal, at the outbreak of war with France, of all 
restrictions imposed by Prussia on English commerce led to the re- 
sumption of Prussian diplomatic relations with London, but the vexed 
question of Hanover proved a stumbling block to effective coopera- 
tion. The formation of a Tory government with George Canning in 
the foreign office (March 25, 1807, N.S.) and the more conciliatory 
attitude of Berlin eased the Anglo-Prussian tension. Peace between 
Prussia and Great Britain was formally restored at the end of April, an 
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agreement was reached regarding British subsidies and the sending 
of a British expeditionary force, and on June 27, N.S., Great Britain 
acceded to the Convention of Bartenstein. This, however, was a 
belated and empty gesture. On June 14, N.S., the anniversary of 
Marengo, the armies of Bennigsen were decisively defeated by Napo- 
leon at Friedland, and a Franco-Russian armistice was signed on June 
21, N.S. "An alliance of France with Russia has always been the 
object of my desires/' Alexander wrote to Napoleon three days later, 
"and I am convinced that it alone can guarantee the happiness and 
peace of the world/' The next day the two emperors met on a gaily 
decorated raft in the middle of the Nieman, near Tilsit. 

THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 1807-1810 

Alexanders demand for an armistice and the subsequent peace 
negotiations were not entirely unexpected. The Russian army's power 
of resistance survived the defeat of Friedland, and the retreat of the 
Russians into the unconquerable vastness of their native plains might, 
from the purely military point of view, have prolonged the war in- 
definitely. There were, however, other factors that militated against 
the continuation of hostilities. The troops of Bennigsen, poorly 
equipped and suffering from shortage of supplies, were demoralized. 
Russian generals had demonstrated their incompetence and were 
seemingly more interested m petty intrigues and personal quarrels than 
in fighting Napoleon. The financial resources of the empire were at 
a low ebb; the English government had at first turned down pressing 
requests for subsidies, and when it finally made up its mind to provide 
financial assistance the sums offered were deemed inadequate at St. 
Petersburg. Even before Friedland some of the tsar's advisers believed 
the situation to be so serious that they urged him to leave the army 
and to return to St. Petersburg in order to safeguard his prestige from 
the damaging repercussions of probable military reverses, and also, 
perhaps, to eliminate his interference with the orders of the command- 
ing officers. The disavowal of the Oubril treaty, moreover, did not dis- 
courage the supporters of immediate peace with France. At the tsar's 
army headquarters the Grand Duke Constantine, Czartoryski, Novo- 
siltsev, and Paul Stroganov agitated in favor of peace. Alexander him- 
self was disgusted with the lack of cooperation on the part of Austria 
and Great Britain. But if under these conditions the opening of peace 
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negotiations with Napoleon had become something of a necessity, 
this cannot be said of the offer of a fall-fledged alliance, so suddenly 
proffered by Alexander. 

Although the actual reasons for the tsar's dramatic change of heart 
were never disclosed, there is little doubt that the courtesy and friend- 
liness with which Napoleon received the emissaries of his defeated 
enemy after Friedland paved the way to reconciliation. The ultimate 
object of Napoleon, as Vandal puts it, was to establish European 
peace by the defeat of Great Britain. For the achievement of this aim 
he needed an alliance with Russia. No witness was present at the 
first meeting of the two emperors on the Nienian raft (June 25, N.S.), 
and no record of their conversation has been preserved. The follow- 
ing day Alexander, this time accompanied by Frederick William, again 
met Napoleon on the raft. Negotiations were later continued at Tilsit, 
where both the tsar and the king of Prussia established their head- 
quarters. Queen Louise, too, came to Tilsit in the vain hope that her 
beauty and charm might soften the heart of the conquerer and win 
better terms for Prussia. The Russian plenipotentiaries were Prince 
Alexander Kurakin and Prince Dimitry Lobanov-Rostovsky, but all 
major issues were decided by Alexander himself. Baron Budberg, the 
Russian minister of foreign affairs, took no part in the negotiations; 
dismissed soon after these meetings, he was succeeded by Count 
Nicholas Rumiantsev. The Tilsit conversations covered a wide range 
and dealt in an often vague and dilatory fashion with the partition of 
Europe and the world into French and Russian spheres of influence. 
France was to enjoy a hegemony in western Europe, while Russia was 
to have a free hand in the east. Napoleon originally contemplated the 
dismemberment of Prussia, and he offered Alexander all territories 
east of the Vistula and of the Nieman. The tsar, however, faithful 
to his Hohenzollern ally, declined the offer, although he agreed to 
annex the district of Belostok, formerly held by Prussia. Article 4 of 
the Franco-Russian treaty signed at Tilsit on July 7, N.S. (ratified July 
9, N.S.), stated specifically that the restitution to Frederick William 
of even a portion of his domain was made out of regard (“par dgard”) 
for the Emperor of All the Russias. The Franco-Russian agreement 
was embodied in a public treaty of peace supplemented by “secret and 
reserved articles,” and in a secret treaty alliance. These documents 
contained detailed provisions concerning the allocation of territories 
severed from Prussia. The most important change, from the Russian 
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point of view, was the formation, under the aegis of the king of Saxony, 
of a duchy of Warsaw which was to comprise all Polish provinces 
formerly held by Prussia, except the Belostok district. Alexander of- 
ficially recognized these changes, as well as other territorial arrange- 
ments previously made or contemplated by Napoleon, and yielded 
to France the Ionian Islands and Cattaro. 3 Alexander was to mediate 
between Great Britain and France while Napoleon was to mediate 
between Russia and Turkey. Great Britain was to be offered Hanover in 
exchange for the recognition of the equality of all flags on the seas 
and for the restoration of the French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies 
she had seized after 1805. If peace with England was not concluded 
by November 1 or if its terms were not fulfilled by December 1, 1807, 
N.S., Russia was to declare war on Great Britain. In that case the 
countries which had maintained a friendly neutrality towards Great 
Britain or were her allies — Austria, Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal — 
were to be compelled to take part in the anti-British coalition, and if 
Sweden refused (as seemed likely) Denmark was to be forced to join 
in a war against her. Arrangements concerning Turkey were less clear- 
cut and less stringent. Napoleon was to mediate an armistice between 
Russia and the Porte on condition that the armies of both countries 
were withdrawn from the Danubian principalities. If the sultan re- 
fused to accept French mediation or if the latter failed to produce 
satisfactory results within three months, France was to make common 
cause with Russia against Turkey, and the contracting parties were to 
reach an agreement concerning the liberation of the European prov- 
inces under the Ottoman rule, except for Constantinople and Ru- 
melia. The term Rumelia, according to Vandal, was used because it 
was singularly vague and elastic. The secret treaty of alliance, which 
contained the more important of the above provisions, bound France 
and Russia to fight side by side in any European war, to the limit of 
their resources. 

The Franco-Prussian treaty (signed July 9, 1807, N.S., and ratified 
three days later) deprived Prussia of about one-half of her territory 
and population and aligned her with France and Russia against Eng- 
land. The supplementary Convention of Konigsberg (July 12, N.S.) 
provided for the evacuation of the French troops from Prussia, but 

3 The Dalmatian port of Cattaro was ceded to Napoleon by Austria in 1805 
under the Treaty of Pressburg. It was occupied by Russian troops from Corfu in 
1806. 
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made the withdrawal conditional on the payment of an indemnity of 
an unspecified amount. This crude device permitted Napoleon to re- 
tain the army of occupation in Prussia as long as he pleased. 

Neither Alexander nor his inexperienced diplomatic advisers would 
seem to have grasped the momentous implications of the formidable 
documents they had helped to frame. The air of Tilsit, saturated with 
exuberant friendliness and loose promises of collaboration in distant 
lands, was not conducive to clear thinking. “God has saved us,” the 
tsar wrote to his sister Catherine at an early stage of the negotiations; 
“instead of sacrifices we emerge from the struggle with a kind of 
luster.” And he parted with his new ally on most affectionate terms. 

Speransky held in 1811 that the Tilsit settlement contained prac- 
tically all the elements of a future war between Russia and France. 
It forced Russia into an onerous and, from the national point of view, 
purposeless conflict with Great Britain; facilitated the consolidation 
of the French dominion over the Continent and the expansion of 
the Continental System; failed to free Prussia from French occupa- 
tion; prepared the invasion of Russia by creating on her border the 
French-controlled duchy of Warsaw; alienated whatever pro-Russian 
feeling might still have existed in Poland; and proved ineffective in 
prompting Alexander's plans of aggrandizement at the expense of 
Turkey. It took time, however, before the true implications of the 
alliance were fully realized. General Rene Savary, first French ambas- 
sador to Russia after Tilsit, and his successor (December, 1807), 
Marquis de Caulaincourt (afterwards Duke de Vicence) were treated 
by Alexander with particular courtesy but were given a frigid reception 
in the salons of the Russian capital. Both Savary and Caulaincourt 
were involved in the unhappy affair of the Duke d'Enghien; feelings 
on this score were running so high among Russian aristocracy that 
Caulaincourt deemed it expedient to seek personal rehabilitation by 
a disingenuous demarche (April, 1808) designed to prove that he had 
no connection with the murder of the Bourbon prince. 

Alexander in the meantime proceeded to carry out the obligations 
imposed on him by the alliance. His offer of mediation between 
France and England received a courteous but elusive reply from 
Canning, who was anxious to avoid, or at least to postpone, an open 
conflict with Russia. The Russian government, however, protested 
vigorously against the British attack on Copenhagen and the capture 
of the Danish fleet (September, 1807), and the final breach was 
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precipitated by the indiscretions of the British representative in St. 
Petersburg, Sir Robert Wilson. Wilson was ordered expelled on the 
charge of circulating an anti-Tilsit pamphlet that contained unflat- 
tering allegations regarding the person of the tsar. On November 7, 
1807, N.S., Russia severed relations with Great Britain. 

War with Sweden was the next result of the Tilsit agreement. 
Gustavus IV Adolphus of Sweden, an uncompromising enemy of Bo- 
naparte, stuck to his alliance with Great Britain in spite of the men- 
acing attitude of Russia and France. The proximity of St. Petersburg 
to the Swedish border had long caused uneasiness in the Russian 
capital. Napoleon, directly (his letter to the tsar of February 2, 1808, 
N.S.) and through Caulaincourt, did everything in his power to en- 
courage Russia's latent ambition to annex Finland. He promised 
Alexander full support in this venture, and went so far as to offer 
him Stockholm. Early in February, 1808, the Russian troops crossed 
the Swedish border, overcame without difficulty the small Swedish 
garrisons, and occupied Finland. On March 16, 1808, the incorpora- 
tion of this province in the Russian empire was announced to foreign 
courts and four days later was proclaimed by an imperial manifesto. 
The Finnish population, however, refused to submit, and through the 
summer of 1808 conducted successful guerilla warfare against the 
invaders. The poor showing of the Swedish troops, political unrest in 
Stockholm, and Alexander s promises to safeguard the ancient rights 
and privileges of the Finns turned the scale once more in favor of 
Russia. In March, 1809, a Russian corps under Barclay de Tolly crossed 
the ice of the Gulf of Bothnia, occupied the Aland Islands, and 
reached the shores of Sweden. On March 28, N.S., a Finnish diet was 
convoked at Borgo by Alexander's orders, and the next day in Stock- 
holm the erratic King Gustavus Adolphus was forced to abdicate the 
Swedish throne. He was eventually succeeded (June 5, 1809, N.S.) by 
his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, who took the name of Charles 
XIII. A peace congress assembled at Frederikshamn in July, and by 
the treaty of September 17, 1809, N.S., Sweden ceded to Russia the 
Aland Islands and Finland; the new frontier was traced along the 
Torneo river. The outcome of the war was highly satisfactory to 
Alexander and his nationalistically-minded advisers, but it also empha- 
sized the frailties of the Franco-Russian alliance, for Napoleon's 
promises of military assistance were not fulfilled, although he reaped 
some of the benefits of the defeat of Sweden. War between that 
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country and Denmark was terminated in December, 1809, and in 
January, 1810, Charles XIII signed with France a treaty by which, 
in return for the recovery of Pomerania and the island of Riigen, 
he agreed to adhere to the Continental System and to impose em- 
bargoes on British commerce and ships. 

Soon after the Tilsit settlement it became apparent that Russian 
and French policies in Turkey, Prussia, and Poland were hopelessly 
at variance. In violation of the agreement, Alexander showed no in- 
tention to withdraw his troops from the Danubian principalities, 
while Napoleon indefinitely postponed the evacuation of Prussia. 
Count Peter Tolstoy, Russian ambassador to Paris, warned his gov- 
ernment in October and November, 1807, that Napoleon was plan- 
ning the final dismemberment of that country; according to these 
reports Silesia was to be attached to the duchy of Warsaw. Nothing 
could have alarmed St. Petersburg more than the strengthening of 
Poland and the further weakening and possible destruction of Prussia. 
Napoleon hastened to divert the tsar s attention to Sweden and the 
east. In his letter' to Alexander of February 2, 1808, N.S., he unfolded 
a grandiose plan for the joint action of the allies in Scandinavia, 
Turkey, and Asia. Within a few weeks after the beginning of the 
proposed campaign, Napoleon maintained, the Russian troops would 
be in Stockholm and an allied army on the Bosphorus on its way 
to India. This, according to Bonaparte, was the most effective way 
to bring Great Britain to her knees. The final arrangements for the 
great venture, he suggested, should be reached in a personal interview 
between the two monarchs, Napoleon’s plan, which was developed 
in the instructions to Caulaincourt, envisaged the partition of Turkey, 
although no definite reference to this matter was made in the letter 
of February 2. Alexander accepted the proposal with all the outward 
signs of enthusiasm, and it was agreed that the two emperors should 
meet at Erfurt. The sincerity and earnestness of both Napoleon’s 
offer and Alexander’s acceptance have been questioned. Peter Tolstoy, 
whom Napoleon accused of “prejudice against and suspicion of 
France and whose recall he demanded, wrote to his government 
(February 6, 1808, N.S.) that “Napoleon does not think about the 
partition of Turkey and merely seeks to gain time.” Yet the extensive 
French preparations for the Indian expedition and the elaborate ne- 
gotiations between Paris and St. Petersburg suggest that the two 
emperors werfe in 'earnest. Moreover, the powerful flight oFimagina- 
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tion which inspired Napoleon’s proposal is characteristic of his general 
approach to European and world problems, and it had a strong appeal 
to Alexander. 

The discussion of the proposed campaign brought out the diver- 
gency of the views held by the two governments. France was willing 
to agree to Russian expansion in Turkey but would not concede the 
annexation of Constantinople and of the Dardanelles, and she refused 
to evacuate Prussia. Events in the Iberian Peninsula, however, basically 
changed the international situation and gave a new turn to the Franco- 
Russian negotiations. The bogus election of Joseph Bonaparte to the 
throne of Spain (March 10, 1808, N.S.) was followed by a revolution- 
ary movement in that country and by war with France, which for a 
time claimed all the attention of Napoleon. In July he was reluctantly 
compelled to admit that plans for the invasion of Egypt and India 
would have to be indefinitely postponed; and orders were given for the 
recall from Prussia of some of the French troops urgently needed in 
Spain. Napoleon took care to give this decision the appearance of a 
special concession to Alexander for recognizing Joseph as king of Spain. 
The French government, moreover, was alarmed by the policy of re- 
armament inaugurated by Austria in the summer of 1808. 

It was in an international situation vastly different from that of 
February, 1808, when the conference was first suggested, that Napo- 
leon and Alexander met six months later at Erfurt (from September 
27 to October 14, N.S.). The ancient Thuringian city provided a fit- 
ting setting for the somewhat theatrical display of might and splendor 
of which Napoleon was the unsurpassed master. On this occasion 
Bonaparte surrounded himself with an imposing and decorative array 
of German kings and princes who, kept at a respectful distance, em- 
phasized by their submissive demeanor his seemingly unchallengeable 
power. The practical results of the Erfurt deliberations were hardly 
in keeping with these elaborate arrangements. After much wrangling 
behind the scenes the two emperors signed (October 12, N.S.) a con- 
vention which was to remain secret for two years. It confirmed the 
alliance and provided for an offer of peace to Great Britain on the 
basis of uti possidetis; that is. Great Britain was to recognize ''the new 
order established by France in Spain/’ and the annexation by Russia 
of Finland, Moldavia, and Wallachia. France thus acquiesced in 
Russia’s acquisition of the two Danubian principalities but assumed 
no obligation to assist Russia in a war with the Porte in case of the 
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latter's refusal to agree to the annexation (unless Austria or another 
Power took the side of Turkey). On the other hand, if France was 
attacked by Austria, Russia was to declare war on the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy. 

Of greater significance than this half-hearted official agreement were 
the private negotiations between the princes and statesmen assembled 
at Erfurt. Talleyrand, although no longer Napoleon's minister of 
foreign affairs, played an important part in these unofficial activities. 
Pie had become convinced that the expansionist policies of Bonaparte 
and his violent methods spelled the ruin of France, and he secretly 
urged Alexander and Rumiantsev to make common cause with Austria 
in opposing Napoleon and in restoring the European balance of power. 
His advice fell on fertile soil, and Emperor Francis's representative at 
Erfurt, Baron Vincent, was surprised and pleased to discover that the 
attitude of the tsar towards Austria was as conciliatory and friendly as 
that of Napoleon was provocative and harsh. The ground for the 
future anti-French coalition was prepared at Erfurt, where the spell 
of Tilsit was definitely broken. "Bonaparte imagines that I am nothing 
but a simpleton (un sot)” Alexander wrote to his sister Catherine 
in September, 1808; u rira le mieux qui rira le dernier ” 4 

Peace negotiations with Great Britain were perfunctory and came 
to naught in December, 1808. In the meantime the success of the 
Spanish resistance spurred Austria to take up arms in a desperate 
attempt to throw off the domination of Napoleon. Metternich, the 
Austrian ambassador to Paris, acting on the advice of, and in secret 
agreement with, Talleyrand, urged the Vienna government to declare 
war on France. During the negotiations preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities, Alexander played an ambiguous part. He feared that war 
between France and Austria might lead to the strengthening of the 
duchy of Warsaw and the reopening of the Polish question. Yet by 
courting simultaneously Napoleon and Emperor Francis he actually 
precipitated the conflict that it was in his interest to prevent. On the 

4 The letter quoted has been the source of some confusion. In the volume of 
correspondence between Alexander and Catherine edited by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Mikhailovich (Perepiska Imperatora Aleksandra I s Sestroi Velikoi 
Kniaginei Ekaterinoi Pavlovnoi [Correspondence of Emperor Alexander I with 
His Sister the Grand Duchess Catherine Pavlona], p. 17), it is erroneously dated 
Weimar, May 26, 1807.” The error was corrected in a later publication by the 
same historian ( Imperator Aleksandr I, I, 55, 97), where the date is given as 
September, 1808. Alexander was not at Weimar in 1807, but he visited that city 
in September and October, 1808. 
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one hand, the tsar assured Caulaincourt of his attachment to the 
French alliance and his determination to fulfill its obligations; and, on 
the other, he intimated to the Austrian envoy. Prince Schwarzenberg, 
that Russia had no desire to fight Austria and that Emperor Francis 
had nothing to fear from him. Great Britain, although at war with 
France, did not effectively cooperate with Austria and, as in 1807, 
remained aloof until it was too late. 5 There was no formal declaration 
of war between Austria and France, but military operations began in 
April, 1809, and after an exceptionally bloody campaign the Austrian 
army was routed at Wagram on July 6, N.S. Fighting was terminated 
by the armistice of July 12. 

The assistance given by Alexander to his ally was half-hearted. The 
Russian troops massed on the border of Galicia were marking time; 
they did not cross the frontier until early in June and took no part 
in the fighting, although they occupied Cracow on July 14, N.S., two 
days after the armistice. In striking contrast with their hostile attitude 
towards the army of the duchy of Warsaw, which had fought gallantly 
on the side of France, Russian officers and men treated the Austrians 
with utmost friendliness. Alexander was not represented at the peace 
congress which after difficult and protracted deliberations framed the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn (October 14, 1809, N.S.) . The harsh provisions 
of this treaty deprived Austria of much of her territory, reduced her 
to the position of a second-rate Power, and aligned her with France 
against Great Britain. Western Galicia was annexed to the duchy of 
Warsaw, whereas Russia received a slice of eastern Galicia, a much 
smaller territory than the one allotted to the Polish state. 

The Treaty of Schonbrunn produced in St. Petersburg an even 
more painful impression than Alexander's lack of enthusiasm for the 
Austrian war had created in Paris. The transfer of western Galicia 
to the duchy of Warsaw was regarded by the Russian government as 
a step towards the eventual reconstruction of a unified Poland and as 
a menace to Russia's Polish provinces. Napoleon, for all his irritation 
with the equivocal and dilatory policies of Alexander during the Aus- 
trian war, was still anxious to maintain the Russian alliance. Polish 
independence meant nothing to him. "His Majesty approves the idea 

5 The British expeditionary force did not sail until July 28, N.S., sixteen days 
after the Franco- Austrian armistice. It landed on the island of Walcheren, but ac- 
complished nothing, and after suffering heavy losses was ignominiously withdrawn 
in December. 
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that the words Poland and Poles should disappear for ever not only 
from all political transactions, but even from history/' the French 
minister of external relations, De Champagny (afterwards Duke de 
Cadore) wrote to Rumiantsev six days after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn. This declaration was welcomed in St. Peters- 
burg, but Alexander felt that the policy it represented should be made 
more definite and should take the form of precise treaty obligations. 
Napoleon in the meantime became engrossed in a new scheme which, 
he imagined, would assure the future of his dynasty and would cement 
his alliance with Russia. When question of his marriage with a Rus- 
sian princess was raised in very general terms at Erfurt, he had gained 
the impression that the tsar would be willing to give his consent. In 
the autumn of 1809 Napoleon decided to divorce Josephine and to 
seek the hand of the Grand Duchess Anne, Alexander's fiftecn-year- 
old sister. The very day (November 22, N.S.) when a French courier 
was to be sent to St. Petersburg with secret instructions concerning 
the offer of marriage, the draft of a Russian convention dealing with 
Poland was received in Paris. Article 1 provided that "the kingdom 
of Poland shall never be restored." In his anxiety to allay Russian 
suspicions and to create an atmosphere favorable to the acceptance 
of his matrimonial proposal, Napoleon directed Caulaincourt to sign 
the convention on Russian terms. The divorce from Josephine was 
pronounced in the middle of December, but the eagerly awaited reply 
of Alexander was slow in coming. Napoleon, having become convinced 
that the tsar's procrastination would be followed by a rejection of 
his proposal, announced with dramatic suddenness his betrothal to 
Archduchess Marie Louise of Austria (February 6, 1810, N.S.). The 
Russian court was informed of the decision in two separate messages: 
an antedated note withdrew Napoleon's marriage demand while a 
postdated one brought the news of his engagement to the daughter 
of Francis I. These communications crossed a letter from the tsar 
which, as Napoleon had anticipated, was a refusal courteously dis- 
guised as a deferment for two years because of the youth of the pros- 
pective bride. 

These rather shoddy matrimonial negotiations had direct repercus- 
sions on the fate of the Polish convention. The Russia text was signed 
at St, Petersburg by Caulaincourt and Rumiantsev and was ratified by 
Alexander on. January 4, N.S., but on February TO, N.S., four days 
after his betrothal to Marie Louise, Napoleon repudiated the signature 
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of his ambassador and made counter-proposals. Futile parleys were re- 
sumed, but no agreement was reached and the matter was dropped in 
July. For a while Napoleon clung to the illusion that the “system of 
Tilsit” had been maintained intact. It was felt in St. Petersburg, how- • 
ever, that his policy in Poland was incompatible with the preservation 
of the territorial integrity of the Russian empire. The external shell 
of the alliance was preserved, but confidence, good faith, and belief 
in the community of interests — never too conspicuous in Franco- 
Russian relations — had vanished. 

THE WAR OF 1812 

The French alliance was never popular in Russia. Before Tilsit the 
government itself had vigorously promoted anti-French propaganda. 
An imperial manifesto read in November, 1806, from the pulpit t)f 
every church in the land stigmatized Bonaparte as the disturber of 
the peace of the world, the perpetrator of abhorrent iniquities, and 
the enemy of Christian faith. Seven months later he became the tsar s 
ally and friend. To the majority of the Russian nobility Napoleon was 
the son of the French Revolution, and there were persistent rumors 
that a French invasion of Russia would spell the doom of serfdom. 
Hostility to France found expression in a whole literature of pam- 
phlets, novels, and plays; Rostopchin, the future governor of Moscow, 
particularly distinguished himself by the caustic vehemence of his 
invective. After Tilsit, in spite of Alexanders efforts, strong opposi- 
tion to Napoleonic France persisted, and counted among its leaders 
the dowager empress, the Grand Duchess Catherine, and the Anglo- 
phile friends of the tsar, Novosiltsev and Stroganov, who in 1807 had 
favored peace with Napoleon but were not reconciled to the alliance. 
The economic consequences of the alignment of Russia with France 
proved disastrous. It will be remembered that at the turn of the 
eighteenth century Russian foreign trade was almost exclusively in 
British hands. Alexanders adherence to the Continental System, 
therefore, dealt a severe blow to firms engaged in foreign commerce 
and to the landed proprietors, who provided the chief articles of Rus- 
sian export. The adverse balance of trade and the immoderate use 
of the printing press to meet war expenditures led to the catastrophic 
depreciation of the ruble, whereas prices, especially those of imported 
commodities 5 , including colonial products such as sugar, increased 
manyfold. In spite of the annexation of Finland, war with. Sweden 
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was by no means universally popular, and there was much criticism 
of the inconclusive and protracted war with Turkey. The incorpora- 
tion of western Galicia in the duchy of Warsaw in 1809 alarmed even 
such staunch supporters of the French alliance as Rumiantsev and 
Kurakin. 

In 1810 and 1811 the state of Franco-Russian relations rapidly 
deteriorated. Napoleon, relentlessly pursuing his plans for the enforce- 
ment of the Continental System, proceeded to extend his direct 
dominion over the littoral of the Northern and the Baltic Seas and 
to make the blockade more stringent. The annexation of Holland by 
the French empire (July 9, 1810, N.S.) was followed by the so-called 
Trianon Tariff (August 5, N.S.), which imposed heavy duties on 
colonial products imported under the cover of a neutral flag. Napoleon 
requested Alexander (September and October, 1810) to adopt the 
rates of the Trianon Tariff, as the German states had done, and to 
close Russian ports to neutral shipping on the ground that neutrals 
(especially the United States of America) were merely agents of 
Great Britain and that goods of British origin found their way 
through Russia to European markets. The tsar not only eluded the 
acceptance of Napoleon's new demands but on December 19 (Decem- 
ber 31, N.S.) issued a tariff which imposed heavy duties on articles 
imported over the land frontier, especially on certain luxuries, chiefly 
of French origin, whereas a much more liberal treatment was accorded 
to sea-borne imports, provided they were carried under the flag of a 
nation with which Russia was not at war. This legislation was con- 
sidered in Paris as a direct violation of the Tilsit treaty. The French 
themselves, however, showed little respect for that agreement. On 
December 13, N.S., Napoleon annexed the northwestern coast of 
Germany, including the Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, and by a decree of January 22, 181 1, N.S., took over the duchy 
of Oldenburg. The ruling house of that principality was closely related 
to the Romanov. George of Oldenburg, heir apparent to the duchy, 
was the husband of Alexander's sister Catherine, and the integrity 
of his domain was specifically guaranteed by the Treaty of Tilsit. 
Russia made a formal protest which the French government refused 
to consider. 

Throughout 1811 and the early part of 1812 the fiction of the 
alliance was maintained, but ominous diplomatic incidents multiplied, 
the possibility of a Franco-Russian war was freely discussed, and both 
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countries hurriedly prepared for it. Napoleon poured troops into 
Prussia and sent large consignments of arms to the duchy of War- 
saw; Alexander hastened to complete the reorganization of the Rus- 
sian military force and massed his armies on the western border. 
There was much open and surreptitious diplomatic activity, Austria 
and Prussia pursuing, as in the past, a devious course. Early in 1812 
Napoleon concluded military alliances with Prussia (February 24, 
N.S.) and Austria (March 14, N.S.), but both Frederick and Metter- 
nich gave Alexander secret assurances that the participation of their 
countries in a war against Russia, if war was to come, would be purely 
nominal. At the end of 1811 the tsar sought the cooperation of his 
former minister of foreign affairs, Prince Adam Czartoryski, in win- 
ning over to the Russian side the duchy of Warsaw. He suggested 
the restoration of the kingdom of Poland under the scepter of the 
Russian emperor, who was to assume the title of king of Poland. 
Prince Adam, however, realized that this vague offer would not com- 
mend itself to his countrymen, whose mistrust of Russia was deep- 
rooted and only too well justified by past experience. Ignorant of 
Napoleon's profound indifference towards the independence of their 
country, the Poles had come to look upon him as their liberator. 
Czartoryski, therefore, gave Alexander no encouragement, and de- 
clined to participate in the execution of his project. Russia was more 
successful in her negotiations with Sweden. A treaty concluded with 
that country in April, 1812, removed the danger of a Swedish attack 
on Finland and St. Petersburg, in exchange for Alexander s promise 
to support the Swedish claim to Norway as a compensation for the 
territory ceded to Russia in 1809. 

Of great practical importance was the timely termination of the 
war in which Russia and Turkey had been involved since 1806. Politi- 
cal and economic confusion in the Porte, military victories won by 
Russian armies after Kutuzov's appointment as supreme commander 
on the Turkish front (1811), and the abandonment of Alexander's 
claim to Moldavia and Wallachia permitted the conclusion of peace, 
in spite of Napoleon's anti-Russian agitation at Constantinople. By 
the Treaty of Bucharest (May 28, 1812, N.S.) the Porte ceded 
Bessarabia to Russia; the status quo ante helium was restored on the 
Caucasian frontier of Turkey, Russian troops withdrawing from the 
Black Sea port of Anapa, which they had previously occupied. 6 In 

6 Russian expansion in the Caucasus led to a war with Persia. The annexation 
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July, 1812, after the outbreak of war with France, Russia entered into 
military agreements with Great Britain and with Spain, whose relent- 
less resistance to Napoleon was a major factor in his eventual down- 
fall. 

In May, 1812, Napoleon, accompanied by Marie Louise and a 
brilliant suite, left Paris for Dresden, where he conferred with Emperor 
Francis, Frederick William of Prussia, and a galaxy of German kings 
and princes. He then took leave of Marie Louise and proceeded to 
the Russian border. On June 24, N.S., the French army, without a 
formal declaration of war, crossed the Nieman and entered Russian 
territory. When the news of the invasion reached Alexander the same 
evening at Vilna, he immediately sent to the French headquarters 
his minister of police, Alexander Balashev, with an eleventh-hour 
appeal for the preservation of peace. Napoleon, however, had reached 
the irrevocable decision to fight Russia, even though it would seem 
that he had neither a clear conception of the ultimate object nor a 
strategic campaign plan. The Grand Army participating in the in- 
vasion has been estimated at 575,000 men; of this number 420,000 
crossed the Nieman in June and 155,000 came later as reinforcements. 
Only, about one-third of this huge force were Frenchmen, the others 
being soldiers drawn from Germany, Italy, Portugal, Poland, Holland, 
Switzerland, and other countries. The total effectives of the three 
Russian armies opposing the invaders, and commanded, respectively, 
by Barclay de Tolly, Prince Peter Bagration, and General Alexander 
Tormasov, were officially estimated at 220,000, but the actual number 
was even smaller, and probably did not exceed 180,000 men. 

The numerical inferiority of the Russian forces determined the 
character of the campaign: Alexander's generals had no choice but 
to retreat. It will be remembered that as far back as 1811 the tsar had 
envisaged the possibility of a withdrawal and had expressed the belief 
that the absence of roads, the rigors of the climate, and the vastness 

of Georgia by Emperor Paul (Jan. 18, 1801) was confirmed by Alexander (Sept. 
12, 1801) and was followed by sporadic fighting between Russian troops and local 
chieftains. War with Persia began in 1804 and lasted until 1813. By the Treaty of 
Gulistan (Oct. 12, 1813), negotiated with the aid of Great Britain, Russia was 
granted the right to maintain a fleet in the Caspian Sea and also obtained the 
recognition of her sovereignty over a vast stretch of mountainous country extending 
from the Black Sea to t;he Caspian Sea. This territory comprises the bulk of the 
oil wealth of the Caucasus. The involvement of Russia in the struggle against 
Napoleon was an important factor in bringing about the termination of the Turk- 
ish and the Persian wars. 
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of Russia were her best defense. 7 Retreat, however, is an onerous and 
unpopular policy. Nevertheless Alexander and Barclay wisely discarded 
a plan devised by the tsar's mentor, the Prussian General Phull, to 
make a definite stand at Drissa, on the Dvina River. 8 Under the steady 
pressure of the enemy the Russian troops were withdrawn to the east, 
avoiding contact with the main body of the French army. Although 
Barclay, then minister of war and senior commanding officer at the 
front, resorted to the strategy of retreat merely as a matter of 
expediency, his conduct of the campaign was bitterly attacked on the 
ground that he lacked courage, determination, and vision. On June 
28, N.S., Napoleon entered Vilna amid the jubilation of the Polish 
population. The two Russian armies of Barclay and Bagration effected 
a junction at Smolensk (August 3, N.S.); but, contrary to general 
expectations, Barclay decided to surrender the city, which the French 
occupied on August 18, N.S., after a bloody battle with a small rear- 
guard force of General Nicholas Raevsky. This was a great shock to 
Russian public opinion, and the position of Barclay became intoler- 
able; among his most violent critics were Bagration and the Grand 
Duke Constantine, who accused him of treason and of “leading the 
enemy to Moscow.” Alexander had left the army in July and after a 
brief visit to Moscow had returned to St. Petersburg. Two days after 
the fall of Smolensk he appointed the aged and venerable Field 
Marshal Prince Michael Golenishchev-Kutuzov (1745-1813) to the 

7 See p. 637. The views of the tsar were shared by some of the more enlight- 
ened contemporary observers. Professor Tarle quotes, for instance, the following 
letter, written on June 5, 1812, N.S., by Count Simon Vorontsev, Russian am- 
bassador to London: “The whole world anxiously watches the events about to 
take place on the Dvina, Dnieper, and Vistula. I am afraid only of political and 
diplomatic repercussions, for the military situation inspires in me no fear. Even 
if at the start we should suffer military reverses, we might win nevertheless by per- 
sisting in a defensive war and by fighting while we retreat. If the enemy pursues 
us, he is lost because the further he is from his stores of foodstuffs and arms and 
the deeper he advances into a country which has no' roads and no supplies . . . the 
sooner he will be reduced to a pitiful state, and he will end by being annihilated 
by our winter, which has always been our most trusted ally.” Rostopchin voiced 
a similar opinion. “I am not afraid of military reverses,” he wrote to Alexander; 
“your empire has two powerful defenders in its vastness and its climate. The 
emperor of Russia will always be formidable in Moscow, terrible in Kazan, and 
invincible in Tobolsk.” 

8 Phull has been severely criticized by military writers, and is usually held as a 
shining example of ineptitude and pedantry. Alexander, however, in a letter dated 
Dec. 12, 1813, paid him a warm tribute. “It. is .you,” he wrote, “who have con-, 
ccived the plan which, with the help of Providence, had as its consequence the 
salvation of Russia and Europe.” 
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supreme command. 9 Kutuzov, however, found himself compelled to 
follow the unpopular strategy of his predecessor, and when he finally 
decided to meet the enemy in open battle at Borodino it was probably, 
as Clausewitz has suggested, because he was forced to do so by the 
clamor of “the court, the army, and the whole of Russia/ 7 It did not 
seem possible to surrender Moscow without a struggle. The battle of 
Borodino, described later by Napoleon as the most terrible of all the 
battles he ever waged, took place on September 7, N.S. The fighting 
was exceptionally severe and the outcome inconclusive, although both 
sides claimed victory. The Russian losses in killed and wounded were 
58,000 men out of 112,000 combatants; those of the French, 50,000 
out of 130,000, with forty-seven generals among the casualties. Bagra- 
tion, mortally wounded, died a few days later. Kutuzov believed that 
Moscow could not be defended, and on September 13, N.S., in the 
village of Fili, he ordered the army to evacuate the capital and to 
withdraw in the direction of Riazan. The next day Napoleon entered 
Moscow, but he found there a situation very different from the one 
he had anticipated: the majority of the population had fled, and a 
fire that broke out the same evening destroyed three-fourths of the 
city before it was brought under control on September 18, N.S. The 
actual cause of the conflagration was never established, but Napoleon 
ascribed it to arson perpetrated by the Russians themselves. 

The invasion had been received by the nation with mixed emotions. 
There was undoubtedly a genuine outburst of patriotism, especially 
during the tsar's visit to Moscow in July. Nobles and merchants sub- 
scribed large sums for the defense of the realm; wealthy landowners 
raised and equipped at their own expense whole regiments; people of 
all classes flocked to the banners and filled the ranks of the militia 
(opolchenie) and organized themselves into bands of “partisans 77 or 
guerrillas. There was, however, another side to the picture. The re- 
treat, the inaction of the army, and finally the fall and destruction of 
Moscow inevitably produced a widespread feeling of discouragement 
and resentment. It was feared that St. Petersburg would be the next 
objective of the invaders, and there were many in Alexander's en- 
tourage, including his brother Constantine, who after the fall of 
Smolensk considered the war already lost and demanded immediate 
peace. “The capture of Moscow has caused extreme exasperation, 77 
the Grand Duchess Catherine wrote to Alexander on September 18, 

* See p. 637. 
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N.S.; “discontent has reached its highest point and you are no longer 
spared. . . . You are openly accused of having caused the misfortune 
of your empire, general destruction and the ruin of private individuals, 
and, finally, of having lost the honor of the country and your own. It is 
not one class but all of them that unite in condemning you.” 

Napoleon had harbored the illusion that the occupation of Moscow 
would force Russia to seek peace. During the thirty-three days he 
spent in the Russian capital, he made three peace overtures; but the 
tsar ignored them all, and severely reprimanded Kutuzov for granting 
an interview to General Lauriston, an emissary of Napoleon. In the 
meantime the position of the invaders, in the middle of a hostile 
country, hundreds of miles away from their bases and depots of sup- 
plies, had become precarious. The approach of the Russian winter 
threatened even greater hardships, and disturbing news was reaching 
the conqueror both from Paris and from Spain. Somewhat suddenly 
Napoleon decided to abandon his costly conquest. On October 19, 
N.S., began the retreat of the Grand Army, accompanied on its long 
trek to the Polish border by a huge train of vehicles loaded with booty, 
with the sick, the wounded, and with French and allied civilians and 
their families who had stayed in Moscow and now fled Russian 
vengeance. The retreating French blew up parts of the Kremlin and 
other public buildings. Kutuzov, faithful to his cautious strategy, fol- 
lowed the withdrawing enemy but avoided open battle or even con- 
tact with the French rearguard. These tactics brought upon him the 
trenchant criticism not only of those who had long disliked him — 
Alexander, Bennigsen, and the British representative Sir Robert Wil- 
son — but even of some of his admirers and friends. Kutuzov's deliberate 
refusal to engage the body of the French army at Maloiaroslavets 
(October 24, N.S.) appeared to many as akin to treason. His plan of 
campaign facilitated Napoleon's escape, and thus indirectly prepared 
the way for Russia's participation in the “War of Liberation” of 
1813-1815, to which Kutuzov had been so relentlessly opposed. His 
chief and only object was to free the Russian soil from the invaders 
at the least possible cost; the tsar and some of his advisers, however, 
were intent on the total destruction of Napoleon. The clash of these 
conflicting points of view bore its evil fruit at Berezina. On November 
8, N.S., Napoleon had reached Smolensk, and on November 27 and 
28, N.S., he crossed the Berezina River. According to a plan prepared 
at St. Petersburg, the army of Kutuzov was to execute jointly with 
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those of Admiral Paul Chichagov and of Prince Peter Wittgenstein 
a maneuver designed to prevent Napoleon from crossing the river. 
If successfully carried out, the operation would have resulted in the 
encirclement of the enemy and in the capture of the French emperor. 
Napoleon's army, which numbered about 110,000 men when he left 
Moscow, had dwindled by the end of November to 80,000; it was scat- 
tered along Russia's impassable roads and had lost much of its dis- 
cipline and cohesion. Kutuzov's army, too, had been reduced by ill- 
ness, death, and desertions from 97,000 to a mere 27,000. But Wittgen- 
stein had 34,000 and Chichagov 24,000 men who had seen little fight- 
ing because Prince Schwarzenberg’s Austrian corps, which opposed 
them, had remained notoriously inactive. The ineptness of the Rus- 
sian generals, aggravated by their petty quarrels and mutual distrust, 
gave Napoleon his great opportunity. Military writers are in agree- 
ment that the crossing of the Berezina presents a striking example of 
his military genius. It postponed his downfall for nearly two years 
and plunged Europe into new and bloody wars. Hunger and an ex- 
ceptionally severe winter, however, completed the task begun by 
Russian troops and guerrillas. Some 30,000 men, demoralized and in 
rags, were all that was left of the once proud Grand Army when its 
last detachments recrossed the Nieman on December 14, N.S. A few 
days earlier (December 6, N.S.) Napoleon appointed Murat supreme 
commander and left for Paris, where he arrived a fortnight later. The 
invasion was over. On December 23, N.S., Alexander triumphantly 
entered Vilna. 

It will be noted that during his Russian campaign Napoleon failed 
to make use of a weapon that some of the Russian landowners par- 
ticularly dreaded: he did not attempt to proclaim the emancipation 
of the serfs and to enlist in the service of his cause the latent forces 
of social discontent. He explained to the French senators (December 
20, 1812, N.S.) that he had considered this plan but had abandoned 
it because its execution, in view of the brutality (abrutissement) of 
the Russian peasantry, would have meant death to a large number of 
innocent families. This statement seems disingenuous. Social reforms, 
moreover, are hardly compatible with foreign invasion and a regime 
of military occupation. It is unlikely, therefore, that a proclamation 
of the emancipation of the serfs by Napoleon would have had any 
Substantial effect upon the course and the ultimate issue of his Russian 
campaign, ‘ * .1 ’• 
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“T HE WAR OF LIBERATION” 1813-1815 

It was fervently hoped in Russia that the retreat of the Grand Army 
would bring the war to an end. The condition of the country and of 
the army was pitiful, and the inadvisability of carrying the war into 
foreign territory was urged upon the tsar by men as far apart in their 
views and sympathies as the Grand Duke Constantine, Kutuzov, 
Rumiantsev, Arakcheev, and Rostopchin. Alexander, however, flushed 
with what appeared to him as an almost miraculous victory, thought 
differently. He had revived the project of reestablishing a unified 
Poland under the Russian aegis, and as early as October, 1812, had 
resumed negotiations to this end with Czartoryski and other Polish 
leaders. He was, moreover, possessed with a newly acquired messianic 
zeal, heavily tinged with religious ardor and a desire to play the part 
of the savior of Europe and the founder of a new international order. 
For personal and patriotic reasons these aspirations were fostered by 
influential foreign members of the tsar's entourage: Sir Robert Wilson, 
always mindful of British interests; the Prussian statesman Freiherr 
Henry von Stein, a refugee from Napoleonic persecution; Count John 
Capo d’ I stria, a native of Corfu and since 1809 in the Russian diplo- 
matic sendee; the future Russian ambassador to Paris Count Charles 
Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican like Napoleon and one of his inveterate 
enemies; and several aristocratic Poles headed by Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski. After joining the army in December, 1812, Alexander ex- 
pressed his resolve not to leave it again until the campaign about to 
begin was over. He was critical of his generals and distressed by the 
shabby appearance of the troops and by their “loss of discipline/' 
Rigorous drilling was resumed at once and was continued from Vilna 
to Paris. 

On January 13, 1813, N.S., a Russian army of some 110,000 men 
crossed the Nieman. Although secret negotiations between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia had been in progress for some time, the first 
defection among Napoleon's allies occurred on December 30, 1812, 
N.S., when the Prussian general von York, acting ostensibly on his 
own authority, declared his corps neutral and practically invited the 
invasion of the Prussian territory by the Russians. A secret understand- 
ing with Austria (January, 1813) opened to the tsars armies the 
gates of Warsaw; Prince Schwarzenbergs Austrian corps which had 
occupied that city, the government of the duchy, and the Polish troops 1 
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under Prince Joseph Poniatowski, who had remained loyal to Napo- 
leon, withdrew to Galicia. On February 28, N.S., Russia and Prussia 
concluded a military alliance (Treaty of Kalish) and on March 13, 
N.S., Frederick William declared war on France. The allied troops 
under the supreme command of, first, Kutuzov and, after his death 
(April, 1813), of the Russian Field Marshal Count Wittgenstein were 
confronted with a new and powerful French army. Their defeat at 
Liitzen (May 2, N.S.) and the bloody but indecisive battle of Bautzen 
(May 20, N.S.) were followed from June to August by an armistice 
brought about by a French proposal of peace. This move was probably 
a fatal mistake on the part of Napoleon. Not only did it afford the 
allies an opportunity to strengthen and reorganize their battered 
forces but it also permitted them to enlarge the scope of the coalition. 
The allies were joined by Sweden and were assured of the indispensable 
financial assistance of Great Britain (Treaty of Reichenbach, June 14, 
N.S.). On June 27, N.S., by the secret Treaty of Reichenbach, 
Austria concluded a military alliance with Russia and Prussia and 
undertook to declare war on France should the terms of the allies 
be rejected by Napoleon. Peace negotiations having broken down, 
Emperor Francis duly entered the war against his son-in-law (August 
12, N.S.). 

According to authoritative estimates, the allied armies under the 
supreme command of the Austrian Field Marshal, Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, numbered well over 500,000 men, including 185,000 Russians, 
while there were more effectives at the disposal of Napoleon, perhaps 
as many as 700,000. The battle of Dresden (August 26 and 27, N.S.), 
the first major encounter between the French and the new coalition, 
was a great victory for Napoleon, but the allies defeated the French 
at Kulm (August 30, N.S.) and dealt them a shattering blow in the 
gigantic battle of Leipzig (October 16 to 19, N.S.), where 120,000 
men are said to have been killed or wounded. The French army was 
forced to retreat behind the Rhine, the Confederation of the Rhine 
collapsed, and the German kings and princes hastened to desert Napo- 
leon and to join the ranks of the allies. In spite of these costly successes 
the ultimate victory of the coalition remained uncertain. “At the end 
of 1813,” writes C. K. Webster, “the alliance appeared to be dissolving 
into fragments. It had neither military nor diplomatic unity.” There 
were futile peace negotiations with France, while the uncoordinated 
moves of allied commanders permitted Napoleon to win a number 
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of local victories during the final phase of the campaign, which was 
fought on French soil. Some appearance of diplomatic unity was 
restored after the arrival on the Continent, early in 1814, of Viscount 
Castlereagh, the British minister of foreign affairs. The Treaty of 
Chaumont (dated March 1 but actually signed on March 9, 1814, 
N.S.) , which established the Quadruple Alliance, bound Great Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria not to conclude a separate peace with 
Napoleon. The provisions concerning postwar territorial settlements 
did not include Poland. 

General war- weariness in France was probably the decisive factor 
in Napoleon's impending doom. Alexander, informed of France’s des- 
perate plight by Talleyrand, with whom he carried on a secret corre- 
spondence, and learning of it from other sources, succeeded in over- 
coming the reluctance of Schwarzenberg to press an immediate ad- 
vance on Paris. The progress of the allied armies was favored by the 
defection of French commanders; Paris capitulated, and on March 
31, N.S., Alexander, accompanied by Frederick William, made a 
triumphal entry into the French capital. Emperor Francis and Castle- 
reagh choosing, for reasons of their own, to remain in the background, 
Alexander assumed the leading role not only in framing the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau (April 11, 1814, N.S.), by which Napoleon abdicated 
the throne of France and became the sovereign of Elba, but also in 
establishing the first Peace of Paris (May 30, 1814, N.S.), which termi- 
nated war with France. The relatively generous and liberal character 
of these treaties was a tribute to Alexander’s determination and single- 
ness of purpose, for his program was opposed by tire Prussians and 
received only half-hearted support from Castlereagh. The tsar, however, 
made a major concession to the wishes of his allies when he reluctantly 
agreed to the restoration of the Bourbons. He had other candidates 
for the French throne, and had even gone so far as to consider estab- 
lishing a republic in France. The acceptance by the other Powers of 
the provision that Louis XVIII should return to Paris as a constitu- 
tional and not as an absolute monarch made Alexander s capitulation 
somewhat more palatable for him. The influence of Talleyrand, in 
whose house in rue Saint-Florentin Alexander resided during his stay 
in Paris, was instrumental in the tsar’s unwilling conversion to legiti- 
mism and in determining his general pro-French attitude. 

The stupendous task of rebuilding a new European order out of the 
fragments of the Napoleonic empire devolved upon the Congress of 
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Vienna (September, 1814, to June, 1815). The original object of the 
allies in summoning the congress was to obtain its sanction for the 
territorial and political arrangements previously agreed upon by the 
principal Powers. It happened, however, that no such agreement on 
a number of the major issues was reached either in Paris or in London, 
which was visited by the allied potentates and statesmen in the spring 
and summer of 1814. During their stay in England, moreover, both 
Alexander and his sister Catherine, by a tactless display of liberalism, 
demonstrative association with the Whigs, contempt for conventions, 
and discourtesy towards the prince regent (later King George IV) 
greatly shocked the court, the Tory government, and conservative 
circles. The resulting animosity of official London towards the tsar 
embittered Anglo-Russian relations and contributed to the feeling of 
distrust Russian policies inspired in every European capital. Although 
the Congress of Vienna was attended by a host of crowned heads and 
by delegates of every European state, its actual business was transacted, 
chiefly in informal conversations, by the representatives of only five 
Powers — Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France. C. K. 
Webster observes that "the congress of the whole body of plenipo- 
tentiaries never came into existence” and that ‘‘no appreciable dif- 
ference would have been made in the final settlement at Vienna if the 
large majority of the plenipotentiaries had never appeared there at all 
They merely acted as a picturesque and expensive background to the 
real Congress of Vienna.” 

The real stumbling block in the path of the Congress of Vienna 
was the Polish question. The eastern Powers had previously reached 
definite, albeit seemingly contradictory, arrangements concerning the 
future of Poland. By the Treaty of Kalish (February 28, 1813, N.S.) 
Frederick William had abandoned to Russia a large part of his Polish 
claims in return for compensation in Germany which would restore 
Prussia to the position she had occupied in 1806. By the Treaty of 
Reichenbach (June 27, 1813, N.S.), however, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia agreed to partition the duchy of Warsaw among themselves, 
and provisions for an amicable settlement of the Polish question were 
inserted in the Treaty of Teplitz (September 9, 1813, N.S.), which 
confirmed the alliance of the three Powers. In spite of these commit- 
ments Alexander demanded at Vienna that the entire duchy of War- 
saw should be put under Russian sovereignty and that Prussia should 
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be compensated by the annexation of Saxony. The future of Poland 
thus became inextricably tied up with that of Saxony, and on the 
latter, again, depended the solution of the riddle of the territorial 
boundaries of practically every German state. The bargaining posi- 
tion of Russia and Prussia was strengthened by the fact that, like 
other great Powers, they were in possession of the coveted territories: 
Poland was entirely under Russian occupation, and on November 8, 
1814, N.S., the Russian general Prince Nicholas Repnin, whose troops 
were stationed in Saxony, transferred the supreme command of that 
country to Prussia, a move against which the German states and the 
French vigorously protested. 

Russian designs on Poland met with the opposition of other Powers, 
especially Great Britain and Austria. Castlereagh felt (to* quote 
Webster again) that it was necessary "to unite Europe against Russia.” 
Metternich held that Austria would rather perish than tolerate the 
establishment of a Russian Poland. Talleyrand, then minister of 
foreign affairs of Louis XVIII, sided with Castlereagh and Metternich 
and was particularly active in championing the case of Saxony. The 
Prussian minister of foreign affairs, Prince Charles Hardenberg, was 
inclined in the early stage of the negotiations to seek a compromise 
with the Anglo-Austrian point of view, but he was overridden by 
Frederick William. In the heat of the conflict diplomatic niceties 
were forgotten, and in December the tsar refused to have any further 
personal dealings with Metternich. This was an ominous decision, 
because Alexander in person conducted all negotiations, although he 
received advice from Czartoryski, Stein, Capo d’Istria, Pozzo di Borgo, 
and La Harpe (officially a member of the Swiss delegation). Count 
Charles Nesselrode, who in August, 1814, had succeeded Rumiantsev 
as Russian minister of foreign affairs, an office he held for forty-two 
years (until 1856), played a subordinate part and was seldom con- 
sulted on major issues. By the end of 1814, the discussion of the Polish 
and Saxon problems having reached an impasse, the two opposing 
groups of Powers made preparations for war. On January 3, 1815, N.S., 
Castlereagh, Metternich, and Talleyrand signed a secret treaty of 
military alliance directed against Russia and Prussia; Hanover, Bavaria, 
Holland, and other states were invited to join the new coalition. It is 
a moot question whether the existence of this treaty became known 
to the tsar and prompted him to enter the road of compromise, as is 
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claimed by the apologists of Castlereagh, or whether Alexander's 
change of heart was due to other causes. 10 Whatever may have been 
the real reason, the diplomatic crisis of early January was followed 
by a detente, and after laborious negotiations, rendered easier by 
Castlereagh’s determination to create a strong Prussia (contrary to 
the wishes of Metternich), a settlement of the tuoublesome question 
of Poland and Saxony was agreed upon by the Great Powers in Feb- 
ruary, that is, before Napoleon left Elba and landed at Cannes (March 
8, 1815, N.S.). By the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna (June, 
181 5), Prussia received the Polish territories known as the grand duchy 
of Posen, and Austria recovered Galicia, including eastern Galicia 
ceded to Russia in 1809. Cracow became a free city under the pro- 
tection of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. The greater part of the former 
duchy of Warsaw was transferred to Russia and was given the status 
of a constitutional kingdom, with the Russian emperor as king. The 
other territorial changes made by the Congress of Vienna need not 
be discussed here, although Alexander took a prominent part in de- 
ciding the fate of some of these distant lands. 

The position of Alexander in the council of the allies was under- 
mined by the wrangle over Poland and by the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, which was regarded at Vienna as a consequence of the 
tsar's unwarranted leniency in 1814. No Russian troops were availa- 
ble in western Europe in the spring of 1815, and Wellington curtly re- 
jected Alexander's request for his own nomination as supreme com- 
mander of the allied army. The Russians took no part in the battle 
of Waterloo (June 18, N.S.), and it was the British and the Prussians 
who occupied Paris on July 7, N.S. In 1815 Wellington assumed the 
leading role Alexander had played a year earlier. The tsar did not 
reach Paris until July 10, N.S., two days after Louis XVIII, whose 
restoration he opposed, was installed by Wellington at the Tuileries. 
The rapacious vindictiveness of the Prussian generals and the stern real- 
ism of the British dominated the political scene. The second Peace of 
Paris (November 20, 1815, N.S.) reduced France to her frontiers 
of 1790 (instead of the frontiers of 1792 stipulated by the first Peace of 
Paris), imposed a heavy indemnity, and provided for an allied army 
of occupation of 150,000 men which was to remain in France for no 
longer than five years. Of this number 30,000 were Russians. Napoleon 

10 The text of the treaty was communicated to Alexander in April, 1815, by 
Napoleon, who found it in Paris during the Hundred Days. 
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in his final desperate plight had sought asylum in England, but he 
was treated as a prisoner of war and was banished to the inaccessible 
island of St. Helena, from which there was no escape. There he died 
in 1821. 

THE EUROPEAN ALLIANCE, 1815-1825 

The war of 1813-1815 and the Congress of -Vienna revealed once 
more the inherent weakness of international coalitions. Divided by 
ancient hatreds, deep-rooted suspicions, conflicting policies, and ir- 
reconcilable ambitions, the allied Powers were most of the time more 
concerned with plotting against one another than with fighting the 
common enemy. Absorbed in squabbles over the division of the spoils, 
the monarchs and statesmen assembled at Vienna gave but cursory 
and passing attention to proposals for the establishment of a new 
European order, in the possibility of which few of them believed. 
Alexander, however, was not prepared to relinquish his recently ac- 
quired and already threatened position as the “new Agamemnon.” 
Consumed by messianic fervor and spurred by personal ambition, he 
persuaded Frederick William and Emperor Francis to sign the Treaty 
of the Holy Alliance, which he dramatically announced to the world 
on September 26, 1815, N.S. This document, unique in the history 
of diplomacy, bound the signatories to be guided in their relations 
among themselves and with their peoples by the principles of Christian 
morality. What this actually meant no one knew at the time, nor has 
anyone since been able to ascertain, but as it did not seem advisable 
to antagonize the tsar all the European rulers— with the exception of 
the pope, the sultan, and the prince regent of Great Britain— adhered 
to the Holy Alliance. The future King George IV shielded himself 
behind constitutional technicalities and merely gave his personal 
endorsement to the treaty of September 26, avoiding any commit- 
ments that might have involved the British government. The United 
States, repeatedly approached by Russia in 1816—1820 with invita- 
tions to join the Holy Alliance, avoided direct refusal; but on July 
5, 1820, N.S., John Quincy Adams, then secretary of state, notified 
the American minister at St. Petersburg, John Middleton, of “the 
president's absolute and irrevocable determination” not to participate 
in any European league. 11 

11 J. C. Hildt, Early Diplomatic Negotiations of the United States with Russia 
(Baltimore, 1906), pp. 101, 148. 
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The Holy Alliance created no binding obligations. Alexander re- 
garded it primarily as an act of faith, 12 and it was wildly acclaimed 
by those who believed in the magic power of exalted formulas. Goethe 
is said to have welcomed it as "the greatest and the most beneficial 
thing ever conceived in the interest of humanity.” To Castlereagh, 
however, the Holy Alliance was "a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense,” and to Metternich "a loud-sounding nothing/' Abbe dc 
Pradt wittily described it as "the Book of Revelation of diplomacy/' 
The treaty of September, 1815, according to W. Alison Phillips, "was 
of immediate practical importance only in so far as it tended to com- 
plicate the diplomatic relations of the allies . . . owing to the Rus- 
sian claim, persistently repeated, that it committed the Powers to 
Alexander's ideal of a 'universal union/ which they in fact repudi- 
ated.” 13 In literary and historical tradition the Holy Alliance has be- 
come the symbol of extreme reaction in both foreign and domestic 
policy. 

The real basis of the ill fated attempt at international cooperation 
in the 1820's was not the Holy Alliance but the treaty of the Quadruple 
Alliance of November 20, 1815, N.S. As has already been stated, an 
alliance of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia was formed 
at Chaumont in March, 1814. Although designed to last for twenty 
years, it was shattered by the Treaty of January 3, 1815, N.S., which 
aligned Great Britain, Austria, and France against Russia and Prussia. 
The reappearance of Napoleon made the allies for a time forget their 
differences, and on March 25, 1815, N.S., the Quadruple Alliance, 
renewed by the Treaty of Vienna, received its final formulation in the 
Treaty of November 20, 1 81 5, N.S. The idea of putting the Quadruple 
Alliance on a permanent basis originated with Castlereagh and was 
enthusiastically approved by the tsar. Article 6 of the treaty of Novem- 
ber 20 provided that "in order to consolidate the connections which 
at the present moment so closely unite the four sovereigns for the 
happiness of the world, the high contracting parties have agreed to 
renew their meetings at fixed periods, either under the direct auspices 
of the sovereigns themselves or by their respective ministers, for the 
purpose of consulting upon their common interests, and for the con- 
sideration of the measures which at each of these periods shall be con- 
sidered as the most salutary for the repose and prosperity of nations 

12 Seep: 644. 

13 The Cambridge Modem History (Cambridge, 1902-1911), X, 10. 
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and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe/' This provision 
inaugurated what is sometimes called the “congressional era" of Euro- 
pean politics. Directed originally against France and the revolutionary 
spirit she represented to contemporary statesmen, the European or 
Grand Alliance (as the Quadruple Alliance is usually called, especially 
since 1818, when France joined it) endeavored to carry out in practice 
the principle which had been gradually evolved during the Congress 
of Vienna; namely, that the “great" Powers had special rights and 
obligations in assuring the international order and domestic stability 
of Europe and of the world. The international conferences of the 
1820's, even though Alexander played a leading part in them, have 
little bearing on the history of Russia and will be noted here only 
in barest outline. 

In 1815-1818 the European Alliance functioned chiefly through 
ambassadorial conferences held in Paris, London, and Frankfort. The 
first full-fledged congress of the alliance met in October and Novem- 
ber, 1818, at Aix-la-Chapelle and was attended by the monarchs of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, by a score of statesmen and diplomats, 
including Wellington, Castlereagh, Metternich, Nesselrode, Capo 
d'Istria, and — somewhat illogically, since the alliance was directed 
against France — by the Duke de Richelieu, minister of foreign af- 
fairs of Louis XVIII. The congress disposed of the troublesome ques- 
tion of French reparations and ordered the withdrawal of the army of 
occupation. France was invited to join the European concert; but on 
the same day (November 15, N.S.) the four allied Powers secretly 
agreed to continue to watch over France and to protect her against 
the danger of revolution. The Russian proposal to convert the alliance 
of the great Powers into a “universal union" which would guarantee 
the territorial status quo and political order (based on “wise" consti- 
tutions to be granted by the sovereigns to their peoples) of every 
state was successfully resisted by Great Britain. Castlereagh refused 
to assume further international commitments, especially those in- 
volving intervention in the internal affairs of countries other than 
France. Alexander's attempt “to give the soul of the Holy Alliance 
a body" thus came to naught. Castlereagh also defeated the proposal 
that congresses of the European Alliance should meet at regular inter- 
vals, but he promised that Great Britain would participate in such 
gatherings when called in emergencies. 

Russia and Great Britain drifted further apart as a result of fi^b 
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revolutions which broke out in Europe in 1820-1821 : in Spain, Naples, 
Portugal, Piedmont, and Greece. Alexander, supported by Prussia, 
insisted on joint allied action for the suppression of revolutionary 
movements and on the restoration of “legitimate” governments, while 
Castlereagh upheld the British position of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of foreign states. The policy of Austria and France was 
less clear-cut but was finally swayed in favor of intervention. The Con- 
gress of Troppau (October to December, 1820) and the Congress 
of Laybach (January to May, 1821 ) were attended by Alexander, Met- 
ternich, and the crown prince of Prussia, but Great Britain and France 
were represented merely by observers. In the decisions of these con- 
gresses the principle of intervention received its official formulation 
and its practical application. Alexander, now in full agreement with 
Metternich, went so far as to put at the disposal of the allies his 
armed forces and to issue orders for the organization of an expedi- 
tionary corps of 100,000 men to be used against the Italian “rebels.” 
The speedy defeat by Austria of the revolutionaries in Naples and 
Piedmont, however, rendered superfluous the proposed intervention of 
Russian troops, which none of the other allies wanted. 

The suicide of Castlereagh (August, 1822) precipitated the dis- 
solution of the European concert. His successor, George Canning, 
was opposed to entangling alliances and, even more than Castlereagh, 
hated the reactionary policies of the great continental Powers. Never- 
theless he sent the Duke of Wellington to represent Great Britain 
at the Congress of Verona (October to December, 1822), the last 
important meeting of the sovereigns and statesmen of the European 
Alliance. The decision of the congress to intervene in Spain was fol- 
lowed by the invasion of that country by a French army (April, 1823) 
and by the restoration at the point of French bayonets of the abso- 
lutist rule of Ferdinand VII. It took all the eloquence of Metternich, 
Wellington, and the French plenipotentiary, Duke de Montmorency, 
to dissuade the tsar from sending a Russian army of 150,000 men to 
fight the Spaniards. With intervention in Spain Canning would have 
nothing to do, and after the Congress of Verona Great Britain prac- 
tically withdrew from the European Alliance. “Things are getting 
back to a wholesome state again,” Canning wrote Sir Charles Bagot, 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg, on January 3, 1823, N.S. 14 “Every 
nation for itself, and God for us all. The time for Areopagus and the 
like of that, is gone by.” The European Alliance, nevertheless, was not 
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officially dissolved, although it became dormant; it was invoked against 
France in 1830 and again in 1848. The principle of intervention con- 
tinued to be upheld by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. It was asserted 
for the last time by Emperor Nicholas I in 1849, in his crusade against 
the revolution in Hungary. 

The Turkish or “eastern” question, which came to play an increas- 
ingly important part in European affairs in the nineteenth century, 
was brought to the fore by the outbreak of the Greek revolt in March, 
1821. Alexander found himself on the horns of a dilemma: on the 
one hand, the Greek insurrection presented tempting possibilities of 
intervention on behalf of Russia's co-religionists, a policy that would 
have been consistent with the tradition of Catherine II and his own 
wishes and which commanded the support of an influential and vocal 
body of public opinion; on the other hand, the Greeks were rebels 
against their lawful sovereign and as such had nothing to expect from 
the founder of the Ploly Alliance. Metternich and Castlereagh, tem- 
porarily brought together by their common fear of Russian expansion 
in Turkey, had no difficulty in persuading Alexander that it was the 
duty of Russia to keep hands off Turkey and Greece. An appeal for 
Russian help made by the leader of the insurgents, Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti, an officer in the Russian service and aide-de-camp to the 
tsar, was rejected. Capo dTstria, the zealous Greek patriot who since 
1815 had shared with Nesselrode the office of Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, was dismissed in 1822, and retired to Geneva. The pro- 
tracted character of the insurrection, Turkish atrocities, which re- 
ceived wider publicity than those perpetrated by the Greeks, and 
the rising tide of pro-Hellenic feeling in England, Russia, and other 
countries indicated that the policy of aloofness could not be main- 
tained indefinitely. In March, 1823, Canning recognized the Greeks 
as belligerents, thus marking another breach between Great Britain 
and the eastern allies. Alexander, too, gradually departed from the 
attitude of rigid support of “legitimacy.” In 1824-1825 he formulated 
compromise proposals for the settlement of the conflict, but they 
were rejected by both the Porte and the Greeks. Great Britain was 
not even represented at an abortive conference held at St. Petersburg 
in the spring of 1825. A semi-official exchange of views between the 
Russian and the British governments took place in the latter part 
of the year; the agreement it foreshadowed, however, was not reached 
until after Alexander's death in December. 

It was only logical that the tsar’s attachment to the principle of 
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“legitimacy/' which interfered with Russian intervention on behalf 
of the insurgent Greeks, should have made him a partner of Spain in 
her endeavor to recover her South American colonies. After the Napo- 
leonic wars the question of Latin America loomed large in the pre- 
occupations of European statesmen and was repeatedly discussed at 
the congresses and conferences of the European Alliance, especially 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and at Verona. The Russian diplomats Count 
Dimitry Tatishchev, in Madrid, and Pozzo di Borgo, in Paris, agitated 
in favor of action by the European Alliance to restore the rule of the 
Spanish king over his overseas domain. Alexander and his agents, 
however, could be of little practical assistance to Spain. The sale to 
that country of a squadron of Russian ships in which to transport 
Spanish troops across the Atlantic did not bring the expedition any 
nearer because the vessels delivered proved unseaworthy. Castlercagh 
and Canning were opposed to intervention in South America by the 
European Alliance, and the designs on that continent entertained by 
the European Powers were viewed with concern in the United States. 

Alexander had professed warm admiration for Jefferson and the 
United States Constitution, and it was by his command that formal 
diplomatic relations with America were established in 1808, when 
Andrew Dashkov was appointed Russian “charge d’affaires near the 
Congress of the United States.” In 1809 John Quincy Adams arrived 
in St. Petersburg as the first duly accredited American minister. 18 In 
September, 1812, Alexander offered his mediation in the war that had 
just broken out between the United States and Great Britain. Presi- 
dent Madison accepted the proposal with somewhat excessive haste 
and without ascertaining the attitude of London. The consequences 
proved disappointing. American plenipotentiaries, after spending con- 
siderable time in Europe, returned home empty-handed: Great Britain 
had declined the tsar’s offer, and Alexander, in the midst of his French 
campaign, had seemingly lost all interest in the matter. 

Of far greater consequence to the United States and to the world 
were the repercussions of Russia's territorial claims in North America 
and of her advocacy of intervention in the Spanish colonies. Following 
Bering’s voyages of discovery between 1728 and 1741, Russian ad- 
venturers and hunters, attracted by the prospects of a lucrative fur 

* 5 The first American minister to Russia, Francis Dana, reached St. Petersburg 
in 1781 but returned home in 1783 without having been received at court. The first 
American consul at St. Petersburg was appointed by Washington in 1794. 
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trade, began to settle on the Aleutian Islands, in Alaska, and along the 
northwest coast of America. In 1799 an imperial decree established 
the Russian American Company, which was granted a trade monopoly, 
exclusive jurisdiction of the American coast north of the fifty-fifth 
degree north latitude, and the right to occupy further vacant terri- 
tories in the name of the Russian Crown. The monopolistic privileges 
of the company led to much friction with American traders and to 
inconclusive negotiations between the two governments. The discus- 
sion entered an acute stage in 1821, when an imperial decree (Septem- 
ber 16, N.S.) laid claim to the exclusive right of Russian subjects to 
“the pursuits of commerce, whaling, and fishing, and all other indus- 
try' 7 north of the fifty-first degree, and prohibited foreign vessels from 
approaching Russian-held Pacific islands and coasts “within less than 
one hundred Italian miles." 16 John Quincy Adams, then secretary of 
state, rejected both Russian contentions as contrary to international 
law. The willingness of the Russian government to negotiate, how- 
ever, prevented a breach. In the minds of American statesmen Russia's 
policy of expansion in North America was closely associated with the 
plans of European Powers for intervention in the Spanish colonies. 
Early in 1822 the United States had recognized the independence of 
the South American states; the principles of her policy in the western 
hemisphere — the Monroe Doctrine — were stated in the presidential 
message to Congress on December 2, 1823, N.S. This celebrated docu- 
ment declared (1) that “the American continents ... are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European Power" and (2) that the United States “should consider 
any attempt on their [European Powers'] part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and 
safety." In the formulation of this doctrine, especially of its first prin- 
ciple, the policies of Alexander — which were the antithesis of those 
expounded by Monroe — played an important part. Oddly, the Russian 
government showed no annoyance with the Monroe Doctrine, par- 
leys with the United States proceeded smoothly, and a treaty was 
signed on April 17, 1824, N.S. It reduced Russian territorial claims to 
the area north of the fifty-fourth degree forty minutes and restored 
freedom of navigation and fishing in the Pacific Ocean. Russia's readi- 
ness to compromise was presumably due to the relative unimportance 
of her interests on the wild coast of distant America. The Russian 

16 Hildt, op . tit., p. 159. 
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American Company was dissatisfied with the treaty, and President 
Monroe held it as a victory for American diplomacy. The treaty, in 
fact, meant the abandonment by Russia of her policy of expansion 
in America. 


AN APPRAISAL 

The net balance of the diplomatic wizardry and the many wars of 
Alexander the Blessed, as the tsar was called after 1814, eludes precise 
evaluation. Finland, Bessarabia, and vast territories in Poland and 
in the Caucasus were added to the already boundless expanses of 
the sparsely populated empire. It cannot be repeated too often, how- 
ever, that territorial aggrandizement is always costly and that it is 
not an unmixed blessing. Poland and Finland remained for over a 
century hostile elements in the body of Russian politics, and their 
subjugation by Russia proved but a stage in their long martyrdom, 
the end of which is not yet in sight. The War of 1812, known as the 
"patriotic war,” has assumed in national and literary tradition a place 
grossly out of proportion to its true significance. It is too often over- 
looked (perhaps because Tolstoy’s War and Peace is an admirable as 
well as a very long novel) that the Napoleonic invasion lasted less 
than six months and the retreat of the Grand Army barely seven weeks, 
and that it was preceded and followed by more protracted and dev- 
astating Russian invasions of a score of European countries. The Holy 
Alliance never reached the status of the “universal union” of Alex- 
ander’s dreams, and its influence in world affairs was largely negative. 
Castlereagh remarked once that “the tsar is half a madman,” and it 
is possible that Alexander was not absent from Jefferson’s mind when 
he wrote, on June 11, 1823, N.S.: “I have ever deemed it fundamental 
for the United States never to take active part in the quarrels of 
Europe. Their political interests are entirely different from ours. Their 
mutual jealousies, their balance of power, their complicated alliances, 
their forms and principles of government, are foreign to us. They 
are nations of eternal war. All their energies are expanded in the 
destruction of labor, property, and lives of their people.” No sovereign 
or statesman has ever wished for peace more ardently and sincerely 
than did Alexander, yet Jefferson’s sad reflections fully apply to Russia 
under the rule of that monarch. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


ALEXANDER 1 

Government , Finance , Trade, Industry, and Social 

Conditions 



UNFULFILLED PROMISES 

The accession of Alexander was greeted with jubilation in court, 
military, and bureaucratic circles. To the vast majority of those who 
acclaimed the young emperor, the forcible removal of Paul meant 
liberation from an arbitrary and tyrannical regime and the restoration 
of their privileges. To a small group of educated Russians familiar 
with western Europe, however, the new reign brought the promise 
of far-reaching constitutional and social reforms. These expectations 
were based on Alexander’s reputed liberalism and were fostered by 
the enlightened character of his early measures: repeal of the vexatious 
restrictions enacted by Paul, provision for a broad and comprehensive 
amnesty, liberalization of trade, removal of the prohibition on traveling 
abroad, permission to import foreign publications, and partial miti- 
gation of the harshness of the penal procedure. Although the accession 
manifesto proclaimed Alexander's intention to govern “according to 
the laws and the spirit” of Catherine II, the emperor was critical of 
her rule. He confirmed the privileges of the dvoriane, as defined in 
the Charter of the Nobility ( decrees of March 1 5 and May 5 and mani- 
festo of April 2, 1801), and he restored the local government act of 
1775. He, however, abolished the security police, that mainstay of 
Catherine’s administrative order, declaring it incompatible with the 
principles she had professed. “In a well governed state,” read the 
manifesto of April 2, 1801, “all crimes must be provided for, tried, 
and punished by the general laws.” 

The feverish administrative and legislative activities at the begin- 
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ning of Alexander s reign included a partial remodeling of the insti- 
tutions of central government. The council of the sovereign, since 
1769 the Crown's chief advisory body, 1 was abolished on March 26, 
1801, and four days later (March 30) twelve elder statesmen were 
appointed as a "permanent council" ( nepremennyi soviet ), which, 
like its predecessor, acted in an advisory capacity. Alexander professed, 
as had Catherine and Paul, detestation of arbitrariness, and he voiced 
the determination to establish his government on the immutable 
foundation of the law. A commission appointed on June 5, 1801, re- 
sumed the ungrateful task of codification so unsuccessfully tackled 
by eighteenth century committees. Preliminary steps were taken to- 
wards "restoring" the Senate to a position of administrative supremacy 
which, as a matter of fact, it had never actually enjoyed in the past. 

Alexander, however, was harboring much more ambitious plans of 
reform. The formulation of these projects was entrusted to a "non- 
official committee" ( neglasnyi komitet) consisting of the emperor’s 
personal friends, Count Paul Stroganov, Nicholas Novosiltsev, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, and Count Victor Kochubey, wealthy young aristo- 
crats of pronounced liberal and even radical leanings. Stroganov had 
been brought up by a French tutor, the well known mathematician 
and revolutionary Gilbert Romme, in whose company he had fre- 
quented the Jacobin clubs of Paris. Kochubey was educated in Eng- 
land, a country where both Novosiltsev and Czartoryski had spent 
considerable time and whose constitution and social structure the 
emperor's "young friends" greatly admired. The chief object of the 
"non-official committee," according to Stroganov (memorandum of 
May 9, 1801), was "to become thoroughly acquainted with all exist- 
ing constitutions, to digest them, and on the basis of their principles 
to prepare a constitution for Russia." The "non-official committee," 
which had no standing in law, functioned, at intervals, from June, 
1801, to probably the end of 180 3, 2 and for a brief time it took an 
important part in framing both domestic and foreign policy, but it 
failed to produce a constitutional charter. Its dilatory and confused 
deliberations, indeed, left hardly any imprint on the government and 
the social structure of the Russian state. This committee was respon- 

1 See pp. 5?0, 614: 

2 The work of the committee was shrouded in secrecy, and- although its last 
meeting, the minutes of' which have been preserved, was held .on Nov. .19, 1803, 
it is not impossible that it continued to function after that date. 
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sible for only two administrative reforms: the substitution of ministries 
for the former administrative colleges and a legislative attempt at 
defining the powers and duties of the Senate. A law of September 8, 
1802, abolished the colleges and divided executive functions among 
eight ministries: war, navy, foreign affairs, justice, interior, finance, 
commerce, and education. The reform, however, was more apparent 
than real, since the collegial principle had long been inoperative and 
was practically eliminated by Emperor Paul. 3 The law of September 
8 merely changed the names of the former colleges and added a few 
central departments to those already in existence; otherwise it left 
things pretty much as they were before. In another law of the same 
date an effort was made to establish the Senate as the highest organ 
of judicial and administrative control. This object, however, was not 
achieved, and an imperial edict issued in 1803 specifically denied to 
the Senate power to challenge any decrees of the Crown promulgated 
in contravention of the law, a right which the majority of the senators 
believed was granted to them by the law of September 8. 

The administrative reforms of the first years of Alexander's reign 
were thus both limited and disappointing. Liberal tendencies were 
more in evidence in the attitude of the government towards the pro- 
motion of schools and the liberalization of censorship, matters which 
will be discussed in the next chapter. Preparations for the war with 
Napoleon and Russia's participation in the Third Coalition ( 1805— 
1807) absorbed for a time all the attention of the tsar and his ad- 
visers, while the never too promising outlook for domestic reforms 
was further dimmed. There were, moreover, disturbing signs that 
Alexander was gradually abandoning his tepid liberalism and professed 
attachment to legality. In September, 1805, on the eve of his departure 
for the army, the emperor created a committee on which he conferred 
broad powers to deal with cases affecting public order and safety. 
Originally a provisional institution, the committee was reorganized 
on a permanent basis in 1807 and proved a worthy successor to the 
security police of Catherine II. 4 

3 See pp. 378-379, 553-554, 615. 

4 The “committee of public safety of January 13, 1807,” functioned until 1829. 
Senator Makarov, who had succeeded Sheshkovsky as head of Catherine IPs security 
police, was one of the committee's three original members. The detection of 
subversive activities was prosecuted with even greater zeal by the so-called ^“special 
chancery” of the ministry of the interior; in 1826 this was superseded by “Section 
III” of His Majesty’s Own Chancery. 
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SPERANSKY AND THE REACTION 

Russia's military defeats in 1805-1807, the unpopular alliance with 
Napoleon, and the hardships and financial losses inflicted upon foreign 
trade and landed interests by the adherence to the Continental Block- 
ade led to an alarming growth of discontent and disaffection which 
the government could not ignore. Alexander, moreover, influenced 
by the example of Napoleon’s tireless administrative activities, after 
Tilsit turned once more to domestic reforms. This time he found 
an exceptionally able collaborator in Michael Speransky (1772-1839), 
a newcomer in high bureaucratic circles. Son of a village priest (a 
status which, in Holy Russia, imposed almost insurmountable social 
handicaps), Speransky was educated in a theological seminary and 
had taught for a while in an ecclesiastical institution. He was soon 
transferred to the civil service, and thanks to his intelligence, attrac- 
tive personality, and rare capacity for work, as well as to the powerful 
patronage of the Princes Alexander and Alexis Kurakin and, later, 
of Count Victor Kochubey, he had a rapid rise and a brilliant career. 
It was at the request of Kochubey, then minister of the interior, that 
Speransky in 1803 prepared one of his first drafts of constitutional 
reform. He became personally known to the tsar, accompanied him 
to Erfurt, and in December, 1808, was appointed assistant minister 
of justice and in 1810 secretary of state. From 1809 to the beginning 
of 1812 Speransky's influence with Alexander was very great. “M. 
Speransky is the emperor's factotum ( fdiseur ), a kind of minister of 
innovations," Caulaincourt wrote to Champagny on March 3, 1811, 
N.S. “He is not allied with anyone ( il riest U6 avec personne). His 
influence extends to everything." Commissioned by the tsar at the 
end of 1808 to draft a plan of constitutional reform, Speransky com- 
pleted this work by October, 1809. His project, which is little known 
outside Russia, although it has been much discussed by Russian his- 
torians and jurists, need not be examined here in detail because only 
fragments of this comprehensive and carefully thought-out scheme 
were enacted into law. In a truly remarkable preamble, perhaps the 
most striking part of the plan, Speransky submitted the then existing 
political, administrative, and social order to trenchant and unsparing 
criticism. His proposals for reform, while retaining the monarchical 
principle, endeavored to fit it into the framework of a state governed 
by law. This was to be achieved by a strict application of the doctrine 
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of separation of powers — legislative, executive, and judicial — all of 
them emanating from the Crown. Distinct and parallel sets of insti- 
tutions, outlined in some detail in the project, were to administer the 
three principal branches of government. Judged by the standards of 
our time, many of Speransky’s proposals were unduly cautious and 
even reactionary. Franchise was limited by property qualifications; 
elections to the central legislative body, the State Duma, were in- 
direct and were arranged in four stages; the powers of the legislative 
assembly were parsimoniously measured out. The project, moreover, 
contained no provision for the emancipation of the serfs and excluded 
the servile population from participation in government, although 
Speransky favored the eventual abolition of serfdom and, indeed, con- 
sidered this measure and the broadening of the franchise as essential 
elements of his reform. He realized, however, the immensity of the 
obstacles to emancipation and was willing to proceed by slow stages. 
According to the eminent historian and constitutional lawyer Baron 
Boris Nolde, Speransky’s plan was "at least a generation ahead of the 
French consular and imperial constitutions and of the constitutional 
charters of the European states within the French orbit/' 

Alexander studied the plan carefully and with seeming approval, 
but finally, for reasons that never have been fully disclosed, shrank 
from putting it into effect. Speransky succeeded in salvaging only two 
elements of his scheme. A manifesto of January 1, 1810, established 
the State Council ( Gosudarstvennyi Soviet ), and the manifestoes of 
July 25, 1810, and June 25, 181 J, basically reorganized the executive 
departments (ministries). In Speransky’s original plan the elective 
State Duma did not enjoy the right of legislative initiative, but pro- 
vision was made for a State Council, a body consisting of ministers and 
other high officials to be appointed by the Crown, which was to draft 
legislative bills and advise the monarch on all other matters. When it 
became clear that Alexander would not agree to the creation of an 
elective legislative assembly, Speransky substituted for it the State 
Council but eliminated from the constitution of the latter all judicial 
and executive powers (provided by the original draft). The State 
Council thus became a purely legislative assembly, and one suffering 
from obvious limitations: it was an appointed and not an elective 
body; its decisions were not binding on the Crown; and it was denied 
the right of legislative initiative. It is held, nevertheless, that from 
the point of view of constitutional theory the establishment of the 
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State Council was an important departure: it introduced for the first 
time in Russian history a clear-cut formal distinction between a law, 
that is, a measure examined by the State Council and confirmed by the 
emperor, and an executive decree. Although the sphere assigned by 
Speransky to “laws” in the sense just indicated was broader and 
more comprehensive than that within the purview of most European 
legislatures, the practical consequences of the reform were slight. The 
members of the State Council, appointed by the tsar, did not enjoy 
permanency of tenure, and the emperor was free to approve either 
the majority or the minority decision, or to reject them both. It is 
self-evident, therefore, that the State Council imposed no effective 
limitation on the powers of the Crown. The subtle distinction between 
a law and an administrative decree, moreover, was often disregarded 
between 1810 and 1906, when Russia finally was granted an elective 
legislative assembly and when the constitution of the State Council 
was revised and amended. In this modified form the State Council 
survived until the revolution of 1917. 

The legislation of 1810-1811 dealing with the ministries, unlike the 
law of 1802, brought about a fundamental reconstruction of the execu- 
tive departments. The total number of ministries and central admin- 
istrations ( glavnoe upravlenie) enjoying similar status was increased 
to eleven by creating a ministry of police and central administrations 
of transportation, of financial control, and of religious denominations 
other than the Russian Orthodox Church, while the ministry of com- 
merce was abolished. The gist of the reform was the personal responsi- 
bility imposed upon the ministers, the careful delimitation of the 
functions of the executive departments, the elimination of their in- 
terference with legislative and judicial matters, and the formulation 
of precise and comprehensive rules for their own administration. This 
legislation, which remained in force with but minor changes until the 
revolution of 1917, has been aptly described as the “organic charter' 7 
of Russian bureaucracy. Of Speransky T s ambitious plan the State 
Council and the ministries were all that he succeeded in preserving. 
His proposal for a reform of the judiciary met with much criticism in 
the State Council and was shelved for half a century. The net result 
of the reform was the modernization of the bureaucratic machine, 
which continued to govern the country until the end of the empire. 
The autocratic powers of the Crown remained intact, and the great 
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constitutional changes Alexander and his minister dreamed of were 
indefinitely postponed. 

Speransky made another significant contribution to the strengthen- 
ing of the framework of the bureaucratic state. A decree of April 3, 
1809, provided that court appointments no longer entitled their 
holders to a "rank” under Peter I’s Table of Ranks; that is, they be- 
came merely honorary distinctions which carried none of the prestige 
attached to rank, with the privileges and possibilities of promotion or 
transfer to the civil service. A decree of August 6, 1809, laid down 
the rule that appointment to positions above a specified rank was 
conditional on the passing of a stiff examination or the holding of a 
university degree. These measures greatly improved the educational 
levels of the civil service; but they created consternation in court and 
bureaucratic circles, especially among the older members, who had 
little hope of mastering the mysteries of geography, physics, statistics, 
economics, history, and law, on the knowledge of which the promo- 
tion of office-holders was made to depend, 

Speransky’ s financial program was equally unpopular. In view of 
the desperate position of the treasury and the calamitous depreciation 
of the ruble he proposed the suspension of issues of paper currency, 
curtailment of expenditure, increases in direct and indirect taxation, 
and the floating of a domestic loan secured by state properties. A truly 
revolutionary innovation was the introduction in 1812, as an emer- 
gency measure, of a progressive tax on incomes derived from landed 
estates. Contrary to precedent, the tax was computed on the basis, 
not of the servile population on such estates, but of their revenue. 
The rate of the tax, 1 per cent on incomes of 500 to 2,000 rubles, was 
increased 1 per cent on each 2,000 rubles of income over 2,000, until 
it reached 10 per cent on incomes of 18,000 rubles, when the rate 
became stationary. 5 The hostility of the landed nobility towards the 
new impost was all the greater because Speransky’s financial program, 
which was never made fully effective, failed to stop the depreciation of 
the ruble. 

ft is probable that these infringements of the privileges of the 
bureaucratic and landowning class, rather than any organized opposi- 

5 The law provided that declarations of income were to be based on “good faith 
and honor,” no information concerning alleged concealment being accepted. The 
yield of the tax was 4.9 million paper rubles in 1813 and only 2.4 million in 1819. 
In 1820 the tax was repealed. The income tax was introduced in 1916. 
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tion to Speransky's constitutional ideas, precipitated his downfall. 
His plan of reform was unknown outside a small group of higher 
officials. It will be remembered that Arakcheev, Alexander's trusted 
friend, was not taken into the tsar s confidence concerning the pro- 
posed establishment of the State Council and that in protest he 
resigned the office of minister of war. 6 The air of mystery that sur- 
rounded Speransky ’s activities added to the alarm and apprehensions 
of the conservative elements. The breath-taking rise of an obscure 
employee to the summit of the bureaucratic hierarchy had created 
resentment and jealousies, and in spite of his affable demeanor he had 
wounded the susceptibilities of many and had made powerful personal 
enemies. In 1811 and 1812 aristocratic and bureaucratic St. Petersburg 
was militantly anti-French, whereas Speransky had the perhaps not 
entirely undeserved reputation of being Napoleon's admirer. A cabal 
headed by the Grand Duchess Catherine, Arakcheev, and the historian 
Karamzin spared no effort in proving to the tsar that his trusted ad- 
viser was a traitor who had brought the country to the rim of the 
abyss. The decisive factor in the disgrace of Speransky, however, was 
in all probability the basic incompatibility between his logical, force- 
ful, and precise mind and the tsars faltering emotional liberalism. 7 
In the evening of March 17, 1812, the all-powerful minister was sum- 
moned to the palace, and after a two-hour audience with his imperial 
master, the nature of which has remained a closely guarded secret, 
he was exiled first to Nizhni-Novgorod and later (September, 1812) to 
Perm. 8 

6 See p. 647. Information bearing on Speransky’s plan was long withheld. A 
summary and lengthy excerpts from this document were published for the first 
time by N. I. Turgenev in his volume La Russie et les russes (Paris, 1847) . Baron 
M. A. Korff, in a two-volume biography of Speransky (St. Petersburg, 1861 ), made 
but cursory and veiled references to the proposed reform. A. N. Pypm, in 1885, and 
V. I. Semevsky, in 1888 (the latter on the basis of archive materials), gave good 
factual and analytical accounts of Speransky’s abortive constitutional charter, but 
its text and related documents were not published until 1905, one hundred years 
after they were written. 

7 See pp. 633-634. 

s In the middle of 1814 Speransky was permitted to reside on one of his remote 
estates. His direct appeals to the tsar having remained unanswered, he bowed to 
the inevitable and, chastened and humbled by his experience, sought the patronage 
of his former enemy, Arakcheev. The intervention of the latter proved successful. 
In August, 1816, Speransky was appointed governor of Penza and in 1819 governor- 
general of Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, where his reappearance 
created a short-lived sensation. He was given a large estate and was appointed a 
member of the State Council and of the commission on codification, but Alexander 
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With Speransky’s eclipse all practical attempts at constitutional 
reform came to an end. Converted to morbid religiosity and engrossed 
in Napoleonic wars and, later, in the promotion of an illusory new 
international order and in the suppression of foreign revolutions, the 
tsar had little time for domestic reform. He clung, however, to the 
cherished dreams of his youth. As has been already stated, in 1818 
Alexander announced his intention of extending to Russia the benefit 
of “free institutions,” which had been granted to Poland, and he 
commissioned Novosiltsev to draft an imperial constitution embody- 
ing the federal principle. Although based on Speransky's plan, the 
Novosiltsev project was considerably less liberal and contained no 
reference to an even eventual emancipation of the serfs. It was never 
acted upon and remained just another “highly secret” state paper. 

There was a striking contrast between Alexanders craving for the 
rule of law, on the one hand, and, on the other, the arbitrariness of 
Russia's administrative practice, especially in the second half of the 
reign of that monarch. “Living in this country one learns to be sus- 
picious and distrustful,” wrote La Ferronays on April 11, 1820, N.S. 
“The impregnable secrecy with which important questions are de- 
cided ... is a worthy subject for meditation and anxiety. ... In 
no other country, no doubt, is corruption so general; it is, in a sense, 
organized, and there is, perhaps, not a single government official who 
could not be bought at a price. . . . Really important matters, how- 
ever, remain secret because they are decided by the emperor alone, 
who confides them at the utmost to two or three of his ministers. . . . 
The silence reigning around his throne, which can be reached by no 
petition, by no complaint except through the channel of the ministers 
interested in deceiving their master, makes the emperor ignore the 
cost at which his wishes are fulfilled. When he rapidly traverses his 
vast empire he finds everywhere his orders executed, he sees merely 
the governors of his military districts, and therefore receives nothing 
but flattering and encouraging reports. He mistakes the results of force 
and violence for those of wisdom and good administration. He imag- 
ines that he builds while he merely disorganizes, because there are 

had lost interest in his former friend and mentor and did not receive him in 1824 
or 1825. In the meantime Speransky’s view underwent a radical change. In 1825 
nineteenth century Russia's greatest liberal statesman wrote a pamphlet eulogizing 
military colonies,. for which, at heart, he had nothing but contempt. His new-born 
conservatism and administrative abilities opened to him a field of fruitful activity 
in the reign of Nicholas I. 
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no institutions anywhere, because everything is forced, everything 
is exaggerated; he allows himself to be blinded by a brilliant scaffold- 
ing under which no foundation has been built/' 

FINLAND 

Approximations to a constitutional regime, so sadly wanting in 
Russia, were tried in Finland and in Poland. The invasion of Finland 
by Russian troops in February, 1808, was preceded by the publication 
of an imperial proclamation (February 6) which promised the in- 
habitants of the territory still to be conquered 4< the preservation of 
their privileges, religious freedom, liberties, rights, and other ad- 
vantages," and invited them to send deputies, elected in the customary 
manner, to a diet that was to meet in Abo. The object of this move 
was to enlist local support and to create an agency for the eventual 
ratification of the proposed annexation. The speedy collapse of Swed- 
ish armed resistance was followed by the announcement of the annexa- 
tion of Finland embodied in a circular note to foreign courts on March 
16 and in an imperial manifesto of March 20, 1808. In the meantime 
the proposal for the convocation of a Finnish diet was temporarily 
abandoned, Russian authorities having decided that the administra- 
tion of the oath of allegiance would be a less cumbersome method 
of clothing the conquest with an appearance of legality. Beginning in 
May, 1808, a reluctant Finnish population (the majority, according to 
Russian claims) was induced to take the oath, and a manifesto of 
June 5, 1808, addressed to the new subjects of the Russian Crown, 
reiterated the finality of the annexation and the promise of safe- 
guarding local institutions and privileges. The next step — the sum- 
mons to St. Petersburg of Finnish deputies to deliberate on the future 
organization of Finland — disclosed a novel factor which was destined 
to play an important part in the relations between Russia and Fin- 
land: the sturdy determination of the Finns to resist any infringement 
of their laws, customs, and liberties. The Finns vigorously protested 
against the method of elections devised by Russian authorities; they 
held that it violated the law of the land, and although they complied 
with the stem orders of the Russian commanding officer, the dele- 
gates, on their arrival in St. Petersburg (November, 1808), presented 
to Alexander a memorial in which they stated that their election was 
invalid and that they were unable; therefore, to discuss any question 
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within the jurisdiction of the diet. The demonstration was impressive, 
and Alexander, then still under the influence of the constitutional 
ideas of Speransky, complied with the wishes of his new subjects. 
The provisional statute on the government of Finland, promulgated 
without the participation of the Finnish delegation on November 
19, 1808, provided for the convocation of a Finnish “general and 
constituent assembly." The delegates were dismissed, and on Jan- 
uary 20, 1809, Alexander, in his new capacity of grand duke of 
Finland, issued letters patent summoning a Finnish diet to be elected 
in conformity with local laws and customs. An imperial manifesto 
of March 15 (March 27, N.S.), 1809, promulgated on the eve 
of convening of the diet at Borgo, “confirmed and certified the 
religion, fundamental laws, rights and privileges which each 'estate' 
in the duchy, in particular, and all subjects residing therein, from 
the lowest to the highest, had enjoyed in the past according to 
their constitutions." In his opening address to the diet Alexander 
repeated his promise to maintain “your constitution, your fundamental 
laws," and restated it in a manifesto of March 23, 1809, issued on the 
occasion of the administration to the members of the diet of the oath 
of allegiance. 

These enactments and statements of official policy, as well as the 
Treaty of Frederikshamn (September 17, 1809, N.S.) by which Sweden 
ceded Finland to Russia, failed to make clear Finland's position in the 
framework of the Russian empire. The acrimonious and inconclusive 
legal controversy concerning the constitutional status of Finland was 
eventually taken up by politicians, and envenomed the relations be- 
tween the two countries. The essence of the difficulty would seem to 
have been that the term “constitution" and “constitutions," so freely 
used by both Alexander and the Finns, was not quite applicable to the 
situation that existed in 1808-1809 and that its meaning was open 
to more than one interpretation. The part of Finland annexed in 
1808-1809 (with which the Finnish provinces held by Russia since 
1721 and 1743 were merged in 1808) had not previously constituted 
an autonomous state but merely a province of Sweden. Finland before 
1809 had neither her own parliament nor her own executive. The 
central government institutions of the new grand duchy — the diet, 
the executive council of fourteen members appointed by the Crown 
(which became the Finnish Senate by virtue of a manifesto of Febru- 
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ary 9, 1816), the governor-general, and the secretary of state for Fin- 
land (an office created in 1826) — were not provided for by Swedish 
law. In certain cases, for instance, in the composition of the diet, the 
new Finnish institutions were based on analogy with Swedish law, but 
in many instances no such analogy existed. 1 ’ The diet of Borgo, unlike 
its Swedish prototype, was an advisory and not a legislative body. “The 
diet is requested merely to express opinions and not to issue decrees/' 
Speransky wrote to Barclay de Tolly on June 27, 1809, and the assembly 
kept its work within the prescribed narrow limits. The Finnish execu- 
tive council and its successor, the Finnish Senate, were specifically 
enjoined to refrain from legislation (law of August 6, 1809) . The diet, 
moreover, was soon dissolved, and was not reconvened until 1863, 
when it began to meet regularly, and in 1869 it was reorganized as a 
legislative assembly vested with comprehensive powers. Under Alex- 
ander I and Nicholas I the Crown alone legislated for Finland, as it 
did for the rest of the empire. 

It docs not follow from the above analysis that Alexander's promises 
of safeguarding ancient Finnish institutions and privileges were empty 
and meaningless. On the contrary, they allowed Finland to retain the 
Swedish civil and criminal codes and to enjoy the benefit of Swedish 
law in all matters pertaining to taxation, the budget, the judiciary, local 
government, the Church, the legal status of various social groups, and 
so on. Although the governors-general, with the exception of the first 
incumbent of that office, J. M. Sprengtporten, were Russians, the sec- 
retary of state for Finland was almost invariably a native of the grand 
duchy. Infringements of local laws and customs undoubtedly occurred, 
but on the whole Finland enjoyed a degree of autonomy unique among 
the territories of the empire, except for the kingdom of Poland in 
1815-1830. It would seem, nevertheless, that contrary to the conten- 
tion of Finnish constitutional lawyers endorsed by some eminent in- 
ternational authorities, Finland was not — until the reforms of Alex- 
ander II — an autonomous constitutional state under the suzerainty 
of her grand duke, who was also emperor of Russia, but rather an 
integral part of the empire governed largely, but not exclusively, by 
her own laws and institutions. 

9 Some Swedish laws were obviously inapplicable, for instance, those governing 
succession to the throne and the provision that the monarch must belong to the 
Lutheran Church. On the other hand, the Russian Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholic Churches, Russian schools, military and naval establishments, and land 
and water transportation in Finnish territory were governed by Russian laws. 
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THE KINGDOM OF POLAND 

The constitutional position of Poland was less controversial. The 
agreement reached at the Congress of Vienna and incorporated in 
its final act provided that the Polish territories transferred to Russia 
should form a constitutional kingdom with the Russian emperor as 
king. “His Imperial Majesty/’ read the treaty, “reserves to himself 
the right to give to this state, enjoying a distinct administration, the 
interior improvements which he shall judge proper/’ Although the 
armies of the duchy of Warsaw had fought valiantly against the Rus- 
sians in 1812 and, according to a recent Polish historian (General 
M. Kukiel), had lost 72,000 men out of 96,000, Alexander showed no 
resentment, and put a generous and liberal interpretation on the obli- 
gations imposed upon him, with his consent, by the Treaty of 
Vienna. 10 As early as May, 1815, in a proclamation drafted by Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, the tsar laid down the principles of the future 
organization of the Polish state. A constitution prepared by his Rus- 
sian and Polish advisers and revised by Alexander was promulgated 
on November 15, 1815. According to its provisions, the kingdom of 
Poland was a hereditary monarchy under the scepter of its king, who 
was also the Russian emperor. Except for foreign relations, the conduct 
of which was reserved to the imperial government, the kingdom was 
granted a broad and comprehensive autonomy. It had its own army, 
only Polish citizens were eligible for public office, and the Polish lan- 
guage was used in the administration and in the courts. The Crown 
was represented in Poland by a viceroy acting with the assistance of 
an appointed state council. The diet consisted of the king and two 
houses: the Senate, whose members were appointed for life by the 
Crown, and the lower house, elected by the landed nobility and the 
burghers. Both franchise and eligibility for membership in the diet 

10 During the first half of his reign Alexander gave no encouragement to autono- 
mous Polish institutions, A decree of Emperor Paul (Dec. 12, 1796) restored the 
autonomous elective judiciary in the Polish provinces then under the Russian 
rule and led to the revival (although with greatly restricted jurisdiction) of the 
“dietines,” or local assemblies of the Polish nobility which had controlled the 
administrative machine before the partitions. The traditionally rebellious and un- 
ruly character of these assemblies caused much friction, and by virtue of legisla- 
tion passed in 1802, 1805, and 1809 they were made subject to supervision by 
Crown officers. After 1809 the separate Polish judiciary functioned largely on the 
basis of Russian and not of Polish law, as intended by Emperor Paul. It was 
abolished by a decree of Jan. 1, 1831. 
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were restricted by property qualifications. The diet was to meet every 
two years, but the Crown had the power to postpone its convocation 
and actually only four sessions of the diet were held between 1815 
and 1830. The diet was denied legislative initiative but was entitled 
to petition the Crown. There were five central executive departments 
or ministries whose heads, under the presidency of the viceroy, formed 
the executive council. The landed nobility and the well-to-do burghers 
were granted effective participation in local government, and they 
elected the judges of the lower courts. The constitution guaranteed 
protection of civil rights, freedom of worship, and freedom of the 
press, but it denied the poorer classes, the peasantry and the Jews, 
any part in government. 

Judged by the standards of its time, the Polish constitution, which 
was largely based on that of the duchy of Warsaw and on Speransky's 
ill fated projects, was a liberal and enlightened document. Yet it 
brought to Poland nothing but disappointment and misery. A large 
share of blame for the disaster is usually attributed to the higher of- 
ficials representing the tsar at Warsaw. Contrary to general expecta- 
tions, the office of viceroy was filled, not by Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
but by General Joseph Zaionczek, who, having fought the Russians 
under Kosciuszko and Napoleon, had since become reconciled to the 
Russian rule. This gallant soldier was a mediocre administrator and 
proved subservient to the wishes of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
commander in chief of the Polish army. Constantine was not really 
hostile to Poland, but he was erratic, rude, and a ruthless disciplinar- 
ian. His avowed contempt for constitutional government and his 
capricious outbursts of ill temper did much to embitter the relations 
between Warsaw and St. Petersburg. Even more nefarious was the 
influence of Novosiltsev, the once-liberal-minded friend of Alexander, 
who became high commissioner of the imperial government in Poland, 
an office not provided by the constitution. Alexander reveled for a 
while in the part of a constitutional monarch. His address to the 
Polish diet in March, 1818, contained a warm eulogy of Poland's con- 
stitutional regime and announced his intention of extending the bene- 
fits of free institutions" to the other parts of the empire. This declara- 
tion, which was inspired by Koshelev, was received with enthusiasm 
in Poland and in liberal circles in Russia and Europe. This honeymoon 
of constitutionalism, however, was brief. In the closing years of his 
reign Alexander, obsessed by the fear of revolution, was tending more 
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and more towards reactionary policies, whereas Polish public opinion 
was not only jealously guarding the country’s constitutional liberties 
but was demanding their extension. 

Polish nationalism, a mighty factor which had held the nation to- 
gether through more than a century of subjugation by foreign Powers, 
clamored for reunion with the kingdom of the Lithuanian provinces 
acquired by Russia in the eighteenth century, an aspiration that Alex- 
ander himself had indirectly encouraged. Secret societies with a strong 
nationalistic, political, and social tinge were common in those days 
in Poland, as they were in Russia and in other European countries. 
The spread of the Polish underground movement invited Russian 
repression, which in turn fostered surreptitious activities. In May, 
1819, censorship of newspapers and periodicals was introduced by the 
viceroy acting on the order of the tsar, and in July this was extended 
to all publications. The session of the diet in 1820 proved stormy, two 
important bills introduced by the government were voted down, and 
there was much bitter criticism of the administration. The arrest in 
April, 1822, and the trial two years later, of the leaders of a secret 
“Patriotic Society/’ which had for its object the independence of 
Poland, greatly added to popular excitement. The diet was not re- 
convened until May, 1825. In February of the same year Alexander 
amended the constitution by providing that the deliberations of the 
diet must be conducted in camera. Stern police measures and the 
exclusion of the leaders of the opposition produced the immediate 
effect desired, and the session of 1825, the last one to be held in Alex- 
ander’s lifetime, was completed without untoward incidents. But the 
frailty of the Polish constitutional regime had been convincingly 
demonstrated, and the ground was prepared for the great explosion 
which came five years later and led to the abrogation of the constitu- 
tion of 1815. 11 

11 A minor experiment in local autonomy was attempted in Bessarabia after 
its annexation by Russia in 1812. Under the Turkish rule this province, formerly a 
part of the principality of Moldavia, had enjoyed a degree of self-government. Legis- 
lation enacted in 1812, 1813, and 1818 granted Bessarabia the use of the local 
language in her courts and administrative institutions, confirmed the rule of local 
law within a wide sphere embracing taxation and all civil cases, and gave the 
elected representatives of the landed nobility an important part in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. In 1824 and 1825, however, the curtailment of these 
privileges began, and in 1828 the statute of 1818, which had superseded earlier 
legislation and which was the cornerstone of Bessarabian autonomy, was repealed. 
The experiment .thus came to an end, although some local features in the stnic- 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 

In comparison with Alexander’s spectacular international activities 
and far-ieaching, albeit unfulfilled, projects of constitutional reform, 
the economic advancement under his rule appears singularly dull and 
unimpressive. Public finance, that sensitive barometer of national 
health, showed disquieting signs of deterioration due in pact to the 
financial disorder inherited from the previous reigns but chiefly to the 
exorbitant burden of war expenditure, economic backwardness, the 
devastation wrought by the Napoleonic invasion, and unsound meth- 
ods of financing. The principal manifestations of the financial 
malaise were recurrent budget deficits, depreciation of paper currency, 
and the growth of the public debt. In spite of the establishment of a 
min istry of finance in 1802 and its reorganization in 1811, no unified 
budget or orderly budget procedure existed in Russia before 1863. 
Imperfect as were the estimates of revenue and expenditure during 
the earlier part of the century, they offer ample evidence of the dire 
plight of the treasury. Deficits of 20 to 25 per cent were common 
in the opening years of Alexander’s reign, and in 1808, after the first 
round of Napoleonic wars, expenditure approached the impressive 
figure of 250 million rubles, while revenue was slightly over 111 mil- 
lion. To meet urgent demands for funds the government, following in 
the footsteps of Catherine and Paul, proceeded to issue paper money. 
The volume of inconvertible paper currency, or assignats, in circula- 
tion was 156 million rubles in 1796 and 213 million in 1800; this in- 
creased to 319 million in 1806, to 477 million in 1808; and reached the 
high mark of 836 million in 1817. In 1801 the value of the paper ruble 
had declined, in terms of silver, to 50 copecks; and, although it im- 
proved somewhat in 1803-1804 as a consequence of the revival of Rus- 
sian exports under the more liberal commercial regime introduced 
by Alexander, tire war of 1805 led to a new depreciation. By 1808 the 
paper ruble was worth 48 silver copecks and in 1810 it reached the 
low level of 20 copecks. In the same year the government, in a half- 
hearted attempt to carry out Speransky’s financial program, prohibited 
further issues of paper currency and established the silver ruble of 
specified weight and fineness as the new monetary unit (manifesto 
of February 2, 1810). The experiment, however, was abandoned al- 
most at once, and 46 million paper rubles were issued before the end 


ture of governmental institutions in this province and a limited application of 
local law were retained. 
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of the year, a decree of April 9, 1812, making the paper ruble the 
only legal tender. Whereas the treasury determined the official parity 
of the paper ruble in terms of gold and silver coins, which circulated 
freely and were much in demand, in practice these rates varied within 
a wide range from place to place and from month to month, thus add- 
ing to the financial chaos. Count Dimitry Gurev, minister of finance in 
1810-1823, fearing the further depreciation of the assignats if gold and 
silver were made legal tender, repeated on May 8, 1817, the order 
prohibiting the acceptance of precious metals by government agencies 
in payment of taxes and other obligations. Gurev’s policy aimed at 
strengthening the paper ruble by reducing the volume of bank notes 
in circulation. The proceeds of four domestic loans floated in 1817, 
1818, 1820, and 1822 were used to retire 240 million rubles of paper 
currency. The volume of assignats thus declined from 836 million 
rubles in 1817 to 596 million in 1823, but the value of the paper ruble 
in terms of silver was raised by merely 2.5 per cent. Count Egor 
Kankrin, who succeeded Gurev in 1823, made no further use of the 
printing press, and the volume of paper currency in circulation re- 
mained at the 1823 level until the monetary reform of 1839-1843. 

In view of her budget and monetary situation it is not surprising that 
Russia found it difficult to borrow abroad. Her participation in the 
Napoleonic wars was financed by England, but through subsidies, not 
through loans. In 1817 the Russian public debt, including paper cur- 
rency, was 1,202 million paper rubles, or approximately one billion 
rubles more than at the end of Catherine’s reign. Of this huge sum 
only 107 million rubles represented foreign borrowing. By 1823 the 
public debt had increased to 1,345 million paper rubles. The first 
domestic interest-bearing loan was floated in 1809. The total interest- 
bearing public debt in 1823 was 213.6 million silver rubles requiring 
annual interest payments of 11.7 million silver rubles, or 41.1 million 
paper rubles. The service of this debt, including interest and amorti- 
zation, amounted to 66.3 million paper rubles, or 15 per cent of the 
state revenue (440.2 million paper rubles in 1823). 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century brought no appreciable 
change in the volume, composition, and direction of Russian foreign 
trade. Under the impact of wars, shifting international alliances, and 
the vagaries of Russian and foreign tariff policies, the volume both of 
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exports and of imports fluctuated within a wide range, but displayed 
a tendency to increase towards the end of the period: 12 

Russian Foreign Trade, 1801-1825 


Years Exports Imports 

(Yearly average in thousand gold rubles) 
1801-1805 75,108 52,765 

1806-1808 43,169 31,819 

1812-1815 61,986 39,106 

1816-1820 91,712 70,049 

1821-1825 81,372 72,250 


The chief articles of export at the beginning of the century were 
grain (18 per cent of the total value of exports), animal fats (15 per 
cent), raw hemp (15 per cent), raw flax (9 per cent), copper, iron, 
and steel (7.5 per cent), articles manufactured of flax and hemp (5.5 
per cent), and furs (4 per cent). In the middle of the century the 
composition of exports was similar, except that exports of metal had 
sunk into insignificance and Russia had begun to send abroad a con- 
siderable amount of wool and timber. 

The export of grain (that is, wheat, rye, barley, and oats) was af- 
fected, in addition to the factors mentioned above, by the frequent 
failure of crops, for instance, in 1820 and in 1821: 

Value of Grain Exports, 1802-1825 

Years Yearly average Per cent of 

in million paper rubles total exports 
1802-1807 11.8 18.7 

1812-1815 18.0 10.5 

1816-1820 74.2 31.2 

1821-1825 17.5 8.4 

Volume of Grain Exports, 1801-1825 

Y ears Y early average 

in thousand poods * 

1801-1805 19,873 

1806-1810 5,120 

1811-1815 9,089 

1816-1820 29,655 

1821-1825 10,071 

* One pood = 36 lbs. = 0.016 ton 

12 No official data for the period 1809-1811, when the Continental Blockade 
was in full force, are available. 
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According to Kulisher, the export of grain during this period was on 
the average only slightly over 1 per cent of the total yield. Wheat ac- 
counted for most of the grain exports. 

At the beginning of the century the chief articles of import were 
cottons (16.5 per cent of the total value of imports) , woolens (16.5 per 
cent), sugar (12.5 per cent), dyes (6.5 per cent), wine and spirits 
(6.5 per cent), tea (4 per cent), and salt (4 per cent), that is, com- 
modities consumed largely by the well-to-do classes. This characteris- 
tic of the imports became even more pronounced during the subse- 
quent decades. 

Sea-borne commerce retained its predominant position, although 
there was some increase in the share of overland trade. The bulk both 
of exports and of imports continued to flow, as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, through the ports of the Baltic Sea, and England remained 
Russia's chief customer and principal source of supply. Domestic 
shipping made hardly any progress, Russian imports and exports being 
carried, as in the past, in foreign bottoms. Although the number of 
ships of Russian registry entering Russian ports increased, their ton- 
nage was insignificant and Russian ownership often fictitious. 13 For- 
eign interests exercised a quasi-monopoly of Russian foreign com- 
merce, except for trade with China, from which they were excluded 
by Russian law. 

The tariff and commercial policy of the imperial government did 
not favor the development of international trade. The brief era of 
relative commercial liberalism inaugurated after Alexander s accession 
gave place in 1808 to a regime of partial exclusion of foreign goods, in 
fulfillment of the obligations of the French alliance. The tariff act of 
1810 was on the whole protective, and while it facilitated the entry 
of certain articles it prohibited the importation of many “luxuries/' 
The tariff act of 1816 marked a further step in the same direction; it 

13 Number and Capacity of Ships Entering Russian Ports 

Total Ships of Russian registry 


Years 

Number 

Capacity in 
thousand lasts 

Number 

Capacity in 
thousand lasts 

1802-1804 

7,530 

576 

697 

54 

1814-1815 

7,558 

584 

1,866 

158 

1820-1821 

8,023 

637 

1,379 

118 

1824-1826 

7,415 

607 

1,199 

82 

1848-1850 

13,202 

1,209 

2,110 

193 

1851-1853 

17,752 

1,560 

2,202 

178 


The increase in the number of ships of Russian registry in 1814-1815 was due 
to the taking over of a number of Finnish vessels engaged in coastal trade. 
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imposed stiff duties, and although it shortened somewhat the list of 
prohibited imports it still excluded many important commodities, 
among them a wide range of metal goods, cottons, woolens, linen, 
footwear, hats, tableware, and tea. An important revision of this re- 
strictive regime was brought about by a convention concluded between 
Russia and Prussia in 1818, Whereas the convention dealt primarily 
with the trade relations of the kingdom of Poland, it also provided 
for the liberalization of Russian commercial practices and specifically 
did away with the prohibition on the importation of woolen, linen, 
and leather goods consigned by Prussian exporters. The Russian tariff 
act of 1819, which was a direct consequence of the convention of 1818, 
retained a fairly high level of duties but, much to the distress of Rus- 
sian vested interests, removed all prohibitions on imports. Landed 
proprietors lamented the loss of foreign markets, the industrialists 
foresaw the necessity of closing down their establishments, and all 
united in predicting the inevitability of an adverse balance of trade, 
flight of precious metal, and the collapse of the ruble. The govern- 
ment soon gave in and, without awaiting a reply to the representations 
it had made in Berlin for the revision of the convention, issued in 1822 
a tariff act which restored the high protective rates and the prohibi- 
tions of the act of 1816. This obstructive and unenlightened regime 
was maintained with but minor modifications for three decades. 

INDUSTRY 

The presentation of a picture of Russian industrial development 
in the first half of the nineteenth century presents the difficulties al- 
ready noted in dealing with the earlier period: the inadequacy and 
unreliability of available data and the neglect of this aspect of eco- 
nomic history in Russian literature. 14 The nature of the sources and 
the difference in the legal status and in the conditions of manufacture 
(■ ohrabatyvaiushchaia promyshlennost ) , on the one hand, and of min- 
ing and metallurgy ( gornozavodskaia promyshlennost ), on the other, 
necessitate separate examination of these two industrial fields. 15 Ac- 

14 This regrettable state of affairs was emphasized by Prof. M. I. Tugan- 
Baranovsky in his volume on the Russian factory (first published in 1898) and 
by A. G. Rashin in a recent well documented study of the rise of the Russian 
proletariat (Moscow, 1940). 

15 Metallurgy, in Russian terminology, is used to denote the extraction of metals 
from their ores; enterprises engaged in the fabrication of metal articles are classi- 
fied as manufactures. 
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cording to official data, the number of manufacturing enterprises in- 
creased from 2,339 in 1804 to 5,261 in 1825, and the number of work- 
ers employed from 95,200 to 210,600. These figures, however, must 
be used with caution. Some enterprises, for instance, distilleries and 
armament and powder factories, were not included in the official 
computations; others escaped registration because their owners, in 
order to evade taxation, failed to report them. A major source of un- 
certainty is the already noted indiscriminate use of the terms fabrika 
and zavod (factory or industrial enterprise), which as late as the 1880's 
were applied to small and large enterprises alike. For instance, Russia's 
seven tobacco “factories" in 1804 were manned by a labor force of only 
nineteen men. Moreover, the use of machines was practically unknown 
and some of the large establishments were not manufactories in the 
modern meaning of the term: productive processes were carried on, not 
on the premises owned by the entrepreneur, but in the workers' own 
cottages or in small workshops. In 1814, of the 3,573 manufacturing 
enterprises (employing 170,700 workers) on which information is 
available, 70 per cent had less than 15 men each and accounted for 
merely 7 per cent of the total number of workers, whereas establish- 
ments employing more than 100 workers each represented 9 per cent 
of the total number of enterprises and 75 per cent of the total number 
of workers (Rashin). The average labor force per establishment was 
35 in 1804, 39 in 1819, and 48 in 1830, but in view of the marked differ- 
ence in the size of the enterprises these average figures mean little. 
The larger and most important enterprises during this period were in 
the cotton, woolen, and linen industries. The greatest progress was 
registered by the cotton manufactories; their number increased from 
199 in 1804 to 484 in 1825, and the number of workers employed from 
8,200 to 47,000. A modest start was made in sugar refining: in 1804 
Russia had ten sugar refineries employing 108 workers; in 1825 the 
respective figures were 47 and 1,374. In 1825 the chief manufacturing 
regions were the provinces of Moscow (45,000 workers out of 210,600), 
"Vladimir (35,000), and Kaluga (13,500); the province of St. Peters- 
burg, with 5,600 industrial workers, trailed far behind. 

Manufacturers continued to depend, as in the eighteenth century, 
partly on servile and partly on hired labor, with the latter gradually 
displacing the former. According to official data, of the 45,500 workers 
employed in manufacturing establishments in 1767, 17,800, or 39 per 
cent, were hired; in 1804 the number of hired workers was 45,600, 
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or 48 per cent, and in 1825 it increased to 1 14,500, or 54 per cent. The 
sources of hired labor were the same as in the eighteenth century: 
state peasants, the urban population, and serfs paying their masters 
a fixed annual tribute ( obrok). u) Hired labor was unevenly distributed 
among the branches of industry; in 1825 the highest percentage was 
to be found in cotton textiles (95 per cent), with leather (93 per cent), 
and ropemaking (92 per cent) . In other industries, however, the trend 
was towards increasing employment of serfs. In woolen manufactories, 
for instance, the number of serfs employed rose from 10,800, or 38 per 
cent, in 1804 to 38,600, or 61 per cent, in 1825, and in the glass and 
crystal industry the figures were, respectively, 1,300, or 34 per cent, 
and 3,700, or 64 per cent. The higher percentage of employed serfs 
worked in industrial enterprises owned by the nobles, who enjoyed 
a monopoly of this source of labor. 17 Other manufacturers ran their 
establishments largely by hired labor, although not infrequently they 
hired workers en bloc from a noble landowner instead of engaging 
them individually. By this arrangement the serfs had, of course, noth- 
ing to gain, and the practice, although prohibited by a law of June 16, 
1825, was common in the reign of Nicholas I and led to abuses and 
exploitation of the workers. A significant development was the ap- 
pearance of an increasingly important group of manufacturers who 
were themselves bondsmen. Among the pioneers of the cotton textile 
industry were many serfs of Count Sheremetcv, and the village 
Ivanovo, owned by that nobleman, in the province of Vladimir, be- 
came a great textile center. The initial success of the cotton industry 
was due to the exclusion of British textiles during Russia’s participa- 
tion in the Continental Blockade and, later, to tariff protection and 


16 The urban population, according to Miliukov, was 1.3 million (4.1 per cent) 
in 1796; 1.7 million (4.4 per cent) in 1812; and 3.0 million (5.8 per cent) in 
1835. Rashin considers these figures too low. According to his computations, the 
urban population was 2.3 million in 1794; 2.9 million in 1811; 3-5 million in 1825; 
and 4.9 million in 1840. 

17 The only exception was the so-called possessionary works (see p. 390), 
which might be owned by non -dvoriane and were endowed with a permanent 
servile labor force. In manufacturing industries, however, labor of this group was 
losing its relative importance. The number of possessionary workers in manufactories 
in 1804 was 30,200, or 32 per cent of the total number of workers employed, and 
declined to 29,400, or 14 per cent, in 1825, Serfs, who must be distinguished 
from possessionary workers, remained an important source of industrial labor. The 
number of serfs employed in industrial enterprises owned by their masters ( vQtchin - 
naia fabrika ) increased from 19,000, or 20 per cent, in 1804, to 67,000, or 32 
per cent, in 1825. 
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the expanding domestic market. Some of the serfs who had built up 
one of Russia's great industries did not succeed in throwing off the 
yoke of bondage until the emancipation of 1861, although they had 
accumulated vast fortunes and enjoyed freedom in the management 
of their enterprises. 

The position of mining and metallurgy was different from that 
of the manufacturing industry. Enterprises of this group belong to the 
class of possessionary works which were created by Peter I in 1721 
but received their chief development in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, especially in the decade 1753-1763. They were manned ex- 
clusively by servile workers and were subject to minute and oppressive 
government control in all matters pertaining to volume, methods, 
labor relations, and the technique of production. Early in the nine- 
teenth century mining and metallurgical enterprises numbered about 
200 and were owned either by the state or by a small group of wealthy 
entrepreneurs. In these industries, located chiefly in the Ural Moun- 
tains, where 70 per cent of their total labor force was concentrated, 
were employed some 100,000 regular workers, and 354,000 peasants 
were permanently attached in a subsidiary capacity to such enterprises 
(1802-1806). The average number of regular workers per enterprise 
was over 400, but in some as many as 1,000 or 2,000 were employed. 
The frequent uprisings of the servile workers and the stifling effects of 
government regulations (even though they were often not enforced, 
especially those bearing on wages and conditions of work) were largely 
responsible for the stagnation of these industries. The contrast offered 
by the plight of mining and metallurgy, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the rapid progress of the cotton industry, which employed al- 
most exclusively hired labor, was an indication that serfdom was in- 
compatible with the exigencies of the nascent Russian capitalism. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Wholesome signs of a partial awakening of public opinion to the 
evils of serfdom may be discerned in the activities of the St. Petersburg 
Free Economic Society. In 1812 this influential organization, which 
counted among its members many of the intellectual elite of the day, 
offered prizes for the best discussion of the relative merits of free and 
servile labor. The opinions of the fourteen authors who submitted 
manuscripts were equally divided, with the supporters and the op- 
ponents of serfdom equal in number (seven and seven), while the 
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sympathies of the society may be gathered from the fact that the first 
and second prizes went to the partisans of free labor; the third prize 
was awarded to a monograph expounding the view that the position of 
Russian bondsmen was more favorable and their work more produc- 
tive than that of the landless laborers in western Europe. The question 
of the emancipation of the serfs, or at least of the curtailment of the 
serfowners' powers, occupied much of the time of the 4 'non-official com- 
mittee 77 and was repeatedly discussed by the State Council. In addition 
to Speranskys projects and the proceedings of the Free Economic 
Society there have been preserved some twenty-five memoranda deal- 
ing with the 'peasant question.” Of this number, according to 
Semevsky, more than half came to the attention of the tsar, and some, 
for instance, Arakcheev's project (1818), were written at his request 
There is no doubt that Alexander hated serfdom and until 1820 cher- 
ished the hope that it might soon be abolished. A mutiny in October, 
1820, of the Semenovsky regiment, of which the tsar was the honor- 
ary colonel, would seem to have convinced him that all such plans 
were premature. Although the outbreak was traceable to the cruel dis- 
cipline enforced by a newly appointed commanding officer, the procla- 
mation issued by the rebellious soldiers contained a bitter indictment 
of the political and social system, and Alexander, who received the 
news of the Semenovsky affair at the Congress of Troppau, persisted 
in the belief (fostered by Arakcheev) that it was inspired and directed 
by international revolutionaries. The regiment was disbanded, and 
all projects for the improvement of the serfs 7 position were put aside. 
In 1820 Alexander vetoed the proposal of a group of wealthy aristo- 
cratic landowners to form a society for the betterment of the status 
of the serfs and for their gradual liberation. 

Next to nothing was accomplished during Alexander’s reign to al- 
leviate the position of the servile population, and in some respects it 
was, indeed, worsened. A decree of May 28, 1801, prohibited adver- 
tising in the press of sales of serfs without the land; this mild re- 
striction was easily circumvented by substituting "hire 77 for “sale, 77 the 
true meaning of the subterfuge being generally understood. Alex- 
ander discontinued the practice of making gifts of populated estates, 
so freely indulged in by Catherine II and Paul, but such estates con- 
tinued to be distributed as hereditary leases ( nasledstyennaia arenda ). 
In 1810 some 350,000 male serfs lived on estates so granted, and their 
position is said to have been appalling. A decree of December 12, 1801, 
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extended to the merchants, burghers, and state peasants the right to 
own agricultural land. The initiative of Count S. P. Rumiantsev, a 
wealthy nobleman educated in Germany, led to the promulgation on 
February 20, 1803, of a law creating a new rural class, the “free farmers” 
( svobodnye khlebopctshtsy) . This status, conferred exclusively on free- 
men owning land, was intended specifically for the benefit of serfs who 
had obtained freedom by voluntary agreement with their masters, in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the law of February 20. The 
application of this legislation led to some confusion, and a decree of 
December 14, 1807, prohibited the emancipation of whole villages of 
serfs without land, although the liberation of individual serfs without 
land was permitted. The law of February 20, 1803, appeared to many 
liberal-minded Russians as the dawn of a new era, but its practical 
results were disappointing. The total number of male serfs emanci- 
pated by virtue of this act in Alexander's reign was under 37,000 and 
in that of Nicholas I 67,000, a mere fraction of the servile population. 
The price paid by the bondsmen for their freedom varied within a 
wide range, from 139 rubles to 5,000 rubles per male person. Failure 
on the part of the liberated serfs to live up to the provisions of their 
emancipation agreements was punishable by restoration to their 
former status. Two instances of such reversion to serfdom are known 
to have occurred, in 1826 and in 1828. 

In 1810 wealthy merchants were permitted to own populated agri- 
cultural estates, provided they were purchased from the Crown and 
not from private individuals. This measure, which constituted an in- 
fringement of one of the nobility's treasured prerogatives, was en- 
acted in connection with Speransky's unsuccessful attempt to raise 
funds by the sale of state properties. “Personal nobles” 18 were pro- 
hibited in 1814 from acquiring serfs, although they were allowed to 
retain until their death those already in their possession. A decree of 
July 14, 1808, made it illegal to sell serfs “like cattle” at markets and 
fairs; in spite of heavy penalties (confiscation of the serfs sold and 
fines) the practice continued without interference until the emanci- 
pation of 1861. In 1809 Alexander repealed the decree of 1765 which 
allowed the owners to sentence serfs to penal servitude, but the right 
to deport them to Siberia was confirmed in 1822, although the de- 
portees were no longer credited towards the owner's quota of army 
recruits. As has already been stated, the hiring out of serfs by owners 

18 See p. 571. 
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to manufacturers was prohibited in 1825, but this law was never en- 
forced. 

Nothing was done to regulate the economic relationship between 
masters and serfs, and so far as can be ascertained, from avowedly in- 
complete information, the financial burden of the servile population 
tended to rise. The average annual payment ( obrok ) exacted by the 
owners was raised from five rubles per male serf at the end of the eight- 
eenth century to eight rubles in 1819. There were, of course, important 
deviations from these approximate average figures, but the general 
trend towards higher payments was unmistakable. The serfs of Count 
Sheremetev, for instance, paid thirteen rubles per male person in 1815, 
and twenty-two rubles in 1824. In some cases the obrok was forty 
rubles or more. The depreciation of the ruble makes it difficult to de- 
termine the real meaning of the figures quoted, but it may be well to 
remember that the price of bread in Moscow in 181 1-1825 was almost 
three times as high as it was at the beginning of the century. 

It is a curious coincidence that the emancipation of serfs in Russia 
should first have been tried in the Baltic provinces, where the nobility 
was solidly German and the servile population Estonian and Lithu- 
anian, just as constitutional government was introduced in Finland 
and in the kingdom of Poland almost a centuiy before Russians were 
given even a taste of a parliamentary regime. The exploitation of the 
peasantry by the Baltic landowners and the resulting peasant upris- 
ings forced the intervention of the St. Petersburg government, which 
in the early years of Alexander's reign was keenly concerned with the 
peasant question. A law of February 20, 1804, based on a project ap- 
proved under pressure by the reluctant Landtag (organ of corporate 
self-government of the Baltic nobility) of Livonia, relieved the serfs 
of personal dependence on the landowner, attached them perma- 
nently to their allotments, recognized their property rights, and de- 
fined both their obligations towards the owner of the estate and the 
powers of the latter. By a law of August 27, 1804, this regime, some- 
what modified in a way unfavorable to the peasantry, was extended to 
the province of Estonia, but it was not applied in the province of 
Courland. In spite of its seemingly enlightened character the reform, 
by "freezing" the existing land relationships and by making difficult 
the introduction of more progressive methods of cultivation, pro- 
voked much hostility both among the noble landowners arid among 
the peasants, led to new peasant uprisings, and contributed to the 
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agrarian depression the Baltic provinces experienced in 1807-1816. 
The whole question was reopened almost at once, and after lengthy 
deliberations the law of May 23, 1816, conferred personal freedom 
upon the peasants of Estonia but deprived them of their allotments, 
which then became the unencumbered property of the noble land- 
owners; thus there came into existence a class of tenant farmers who 
enjoyed property rights and whose relations with their former masters 
were regulated by voluntary agreements. The law, however, imposed 
restrictions on the peasants’ freedom of movement and of settlement, 
curtailed the traditional rights of village self-government, and vested 
the noble landowners with comprehensive police powers. This legisla- 
tion was extended to Courland (law of August 25, 1817) and to 
Livonia (law of March 26, 1819), and in the three Baltic provinces it 
altered the economic and legal status of some 416,000 male serfs. 
There is general agreement among historians that the emancipation 
of the Baltic peasants without land dealt a severe blow to small farm- 
ing; its enforcement was accompanied by a fresh wave of agrarian dis- 
turbances. The advantages this type of emancipation presented, from 
the point of view of the serfowners, did not escape the dvoriane , and 
several projects submitted on their behalf proposed a similar solution 
for the Russian provinces. No action, however, was taken. 

The perennial shortage of funds and the desire to maintain Russia’s 
military might at a high level led Alexander to experiment with a novel 
type of army organization, the military colonies. The idea of military 
colonies was probably inspired by the practice of old Muscovy, where 
the holding of land allotments was conditional on the performance 
of military service; by the somewhat similar organization of the Cos- 
sacks; by the example of the Austrian military agricultural settlements 
in Transylvania; and by the plan for the organization of frontier forces 
advocated by the French general Servan de Gerbey, with which Alex- 
ander was familiar. Military colonies were first tried in Russia in 1810, 
when the entire population of a commune in the province of Mogilev 
was removed to make place for the soldiers of one of the regiments. 
The negative results of this experiment did not discourage Alexander, 
and in 1816, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, he launched a more 
ambitious program of military colonies. Under this plan the popula- 
tion of the districts designated as military colonies was no longer re- 
moved but was incorporated in the regiments assigned to these dis- 
tricts. The soldier farmers were to live iri model agricultural. settle- 
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ments built according to a uniform plan and were to provide for the 
maintenance of their military units as well as to perfect themselves in 
the art of warfare. Alexander took a passionate interest in this curious 
venture, in which he saw the possibility not only of relieving the treas- 
ury of the burden of military expenditure but also of improving the 
lot of the common soldier, who was to enjoy the advantages of family 
life and agricultural pursuits combined with the benefits of army dis- 
cipline, so dear to the tsar. Entrusted to Arakcheev's energetic ad- 
ministration, military colonies rapidly expanded, and by the end of 
the reign comprised 375,000 soldiers. Some foreign observers, misled 
by the appearance of order and prosperity maintained in the colonies 
by Arakcheev, imagined they discerned in them the instruments of 
Russia's future irresistible military might. In fact, however, the ex- 
periment was a dismal failure. In spite of Arakcheev's financial wizardry 
the colonies were costly and, far from bettering the lot of the com- 
mon soldiers, subjected them to a fantastic regime which combined 
the worst features of both serfdom and army barracks. A personal tour 
of inspection of the colonies by Nicholas I in 1826 led him to the 
conclusion that “after eight years of sustained efforts and incalculable 
expenditure, the colonies present a most distressing picture." They 
survived, nevertheless, although on a greatly reduced scale, until 1857. 

The position of the peasants being what it was, sporadic uprisings 
among them were frequent. Recurrent rumors of imminent libera- 
tion reached a high pitch during the Napoleonic invasion of 1812. A 
small minority of the serfs put their hopes in the magnanimity of the 
French emperor, whereas the majority came to believe that emancipa- 
tion would be granted by the tsar as a reward for fighting the invaders. 
Such, for instance, was the belief of the militiamen who rebelled in 
Penza in December, 1812. The government, needless to say, did not 
share this view. 

No significant change took place in the position of other social 
groups. The growth of the urban population continued at a slow rate 
and, although there was some expansion in the volume of domestic 
commerce, the merchants, as in the past, had no voice in public af- 
fairs. 19 The nobility retained its privileges and prerogatives but dis- 

19 The burghers, a respected and influential class in all other states, are with 
us contemptible, poor, tax-ridden, and deprived of means of existence,” wrote a 
keen contemporary observer, A. A. Bestuzhev. “In other nations they populate 
the cities, but our cities exist merely on maps.” 
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played signs of increasing apprehension and restlessness. Count de 
Noailles was right when he wrote on September 28, 1816: “The em- 
peror does not like the nobility and is not liked by it.” The conserva- 
tive majority of the dvoriane disapproved of the casual manifestations 
of Alexander’s liberalism and dreaded any thought of emancipation, 
while the small progressive minority was losing faith in promises of 
reform that never were fulfilled. For the first time, perhaps, the con- 
flict between the Crown and the nobility emerged from the familiar 
sphere of purely selfish interests and palace revolutions and entered 
the broad arena of political and social issues. 

Kliuchevsky acutely remarked that a foreign observer familiar with 
Russia’s political and social order at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have noticed no change had he returned to that country 
in 1825: on the surface everything was much as it had been before. 
The shock of the Napoleonic invasion, like the great upheaval Mus- 
covy experienced in the first decade of the seventeenth century, left 
no imprint on her political and social structure. Behind the imposing 
fagade of the empire, however, there was a growing realization of its 
inherent and fatal weakness. In the preamble to his plan of constitu- 
tional reform Speransky wrote that he found in Russia “only two 
classes: the slaves of the autocrat and the slaves of the landowners. 
The former is free merely by comparison with the latter; in actual 
fact there are no free men in Russia except beggars and philosophers. 
The relationship between these two classes of slaves totally destroys 
the energy of the Russian people.” The more enlightened representa- 
tives of the nobility— the only articulate group during this period — 
came to realize, as did Speransky, that autocracy offered no way out 
of the tragic impasse. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS AND POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS, 1800-1825 




SCHOOLS 

Kliuchevsky’s pessimistic appraisal of conditions in Russia during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century docs not apply to her intel- 
lectual history. Reaction in politics, social inequities, and economic 
stagnation not only failed to check liberal thought or to discourage 
literary endeavor but, on the contrary, would seem to have spurred 
them to unprecedented activity'. Closer contact with western Europe 
and western civilization, as well as, perhaps, Alexander’s own shifting 
attitude towards liberalism, acted as a powerful stimulant in awaken- 
ing Russia from her century-long slumber. The genius of the nation, 
so long dormant, asserted itself with a brilliancy and vigor that en- 
title this period to a distinct place in the cultural history of the empire. 

The government’s direct contribution to this development was 
negligible. Alexander and the members of the “non-official commit- 
tee” were in agreement that rebuilding from the ground the practically 
non-existent school system was a matter of utmost urgency. The crea- 
tion in 1802 of a ministry of education was a useful preliminary step 
in the right direction. Oddly, Russia’s first minister of education was 
Count Peter Zavadovsky, an elderly courtier whom Alexander de- 
scribed (in a letter to La Harpe dated July 7, 1803) as “a nonentity” 
(“il est nul”). According to the tsar, however, school reform was safely 
in the hands of a board which had among its members some of his 
trusted advisers— Novosiltsev, Czartoryski, Michael Muravev. The 
foundation of the new school system was laid in the “provisional 
statute of schools” of January 26, 1803, which divided Russia into six 
school regions each headed by a curator who resided in St. Petersburg 
and was an ex officio member of the central school board. There were 
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to be four types of schools: universities, provincial schools or gymna- 
siums, county schools, and parish schools. The plan provided for a 
university in each region; a provincial school in the capital city of each 
province ( guberniia :); a county school in the chief town of each county 
(uezd); and at least one parish school for every two parishes ( prikhod ). 
Russia had at the time three universities: a Russian university in Mos- 
cow, a Polish university in Vilna, and a German university established 
in Dorpat by Emperor Paul at the request of the Baltic nobility. There 
were practically no state-sponsored secondary schools (except mili- 
tary academies) and no elementary schools. The plan required the 
opening of three universities, 42 provincial schools, 405 county schools, 
and a large but undetermined number of parish schools. The gov- 
ernment assumed charge of financing the universities and the provin- 
cial schools, but the county and parish schools were to be provided for 
by local authorities. The school system was closely integrated, in both 
administration and academic curriculums. The governing body of the 
university, which was to act as chief representative of the ministry of 
education in each region, had the specific duty of supervising the 
provincial schools; the director of a provincial school was also super- 
intendent of the county schools of his province; and the director of a 
county school exercised similar control over the parish schools within 
his county. The course of instruction was one year in parish schools, 
two years in county schools, and four years in provincial schools. The 
curriculums were so arranged as to facilitate promotion from the lower 
to the higher schools and to eliminate duplication as far as possible. 
In parish schools were taught reading, writing, and the rudiments of 
religion and arithmetic; in county schools there were somewhat more 
advanced courses in religion and arithmetic, as well as in geometry, 
grammar, geography, history, elementary physics, natural history, and 
technology. Provincial schools provided no instruction in religion or 
Russian, but they offered an ambitious program which included logic, 
psychology, ethics, aesthetics, natural and public law, political econ- 
omy, mathematics, physics, commerce, and technology. The graduates 
of provincial schools were expected to continue their studies at the 
universities. 

The execution of this program met with difficulties similar to those 
that had confronted Russian school reformers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: lack of funds; the deep-rooted distrust of the community towards 
government-controlled schools; and the absence of teachers. The school 
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reform imposed a substantial burden on the treasury; and the outbreak 
of the Napoleonic wars, followed by the rapid deterioration in the state 
of public finance and the depreciation of the ruble, put an effective 
check on educational activities. Enrollment in secondary schools and 
universities was encouraged (although, as will appear later, not very 
successfully) by the decree of August 6, 1809, which made promotion 
in the hierarchy of civil servants conditional on the passing of an 
examination or the holding of a university degree. The primary task 
of the authorities, however, was to provide the schools with teachers. 
Russia’s only teachers' college, founded in St. Petersburg in 1786, had 
closed its doors in 1801. It was revived in 1803 and after several trans- 
formations became in 1819 the University of St. Petersburg. Two new 
universities were established at Kazan and at Kharkov; although they 
received their charters as early as November 5, 1804, they bore for a 
number of years little resemblance to institutions of higher learning. 
The primary object of a university, as defined in 1804, was to train 
government employees, whereas the advancement of science, which 
was stipulated among the duties of the professors, was relegated to a 
subordinate place. Each university comprised four departments (or 
faculties) : moral and political science, physics and mathematics, medi- 
cine, languages and literature. In their internal organization the uni- 
versities enjoyed, in theory, complete autonomy. Academic corpora- 
tions were independent of the authorities, elected their own officers, 
and had their own courts, which enjoyed comprehensive jurisdiction. 
In practice, however, autonomy, which had been borrowed from the 
statutes of German universities, remained a dead letter. The curators 
and other administrative officials paid little attention to the provisions 
of the charters and treated the members of the academic corporations 
as their subordinates. The conflict between the faculty members and 
the government entered an acute stage after 1816, when Golitsin was 
appointed minister of education. The tide of extreme reaction sweep- 
ing over Europe, which found its expression in the policies of the 
Holy Alliance, moved Alexander and his lieutenants to start a crusade 
against the allegedly liberal, ungodly, and revolutionary tendencies in 
Russian higher schools. University teaching was to be brought in line 
with the principles of Christianity as interpreted by the tsar, Golitsin, 
and their mystically inclined friends of the Bible Society. Michael 
Magnitsky, Speransky's former collaborator who had since recanted 
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his liberal creed and become converted to militant conservatism and 
religiosity, directed a purge in 1819 of the University of Kazan. Shortly 
thereafter appointed curator of the Kazan region, he instituted at the 
local university a crude parody of a monastic order. The University of 
St. Petersburg was the victim of a similar campaign waged by Dimitry 
Runich, the curator of that region. Runich, among other things, 
brought proceedings against four well known professors on the charge 
that they taught philosophy and history “in a spirit inimical to Chris- 
tianity.” Under this extravagant regime little was left of university 
autonomy and academic freedom. 

Another cause of the inability of the universities to fulfill their func- 
tion was the composition of the teaching staff. Since few Russians were 
qualified to teach in higher or even in secondary schools, the govern- 
ment, reverting to the eighteenth century tradition, secured the serv- 
ices of foreign, especially German, professors. Some of them were 
scholars of distinction, but they found it difficult to adapt themselves 
to Russian conditions and to reconcile the enlightened provisions of 
university charters and the promises given to them on their appoint- 
ment with the unpalatable realities of their new academic surround- 
ings. There was much jealousy and mutual recrimination between 
Russian and foreign faculty members, and many of the latter were 
dismissed, especially during the second half of Alexander s reign. Not 
knowing Russian, foreign professors could not use it in their teaching, 
and lectured chiefly in Latin, a language with which their students 
were not familiar. The resulting grotesque situation led the govern- 
ment to abandon the policy of recruiting foreign scholars and to adopt 
the more sensible procedure of sending for training in foreign uni- 
versities the more promising Russian students. Another method of 
solving the language difficulty was the introduction in secondary 
schools, or gymnasiums, of intensive courses in Latin. Proposed by the 
curator of the St. Petersburg region, Count S. S. Uvarov, this change 
in curriculums was first tried in 1811 in St. Petersburg; in 1817 it was 
adopted in all secondary schools. Whereas its original object was pri- 
marily utilitarian — to enable the graduates of those schools to follow 
university courses given in Latin — it became the basis of classicism, 
which was retained in secondary schools long after Latin ceased to be 
the language of university classrooms. 

The practical consequences of the school reform, which were not 
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vastly different from those of Alexander's other high-sounding projects, 
may be gathered from the following figures. The university student 
body (excluding the Finnish University of Helsingfors and the Polish 
University of Vilna) increased from 450 in 1809 to 1,700 in 1825. Of 
this number the University of Moscow had the lion's share. In 1824, 
for instance, Moscow had 820 university students; Kharkov 337; Kazan 
118; and St. Petersburg only 51- Enrollment in secondary schools rose 
from 5,600 in 1809 to 7,700 in 1825. 1 No comprehensive data for the 
lower schools are available, but information for separate regions indi- 
cates that attendance remained consistently small (4,043 in 1810 and 
4,465 in 1824 in the vast St. Petersburg region). The predilection of 
the nobility for private schools, which put great emphasis on French, 
dancing, and other “useful” accomplishments, may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1824 these schools in the St. Petersburg region had 
over 2,000 students, whereas the government-sponsored secondary 
school had 450 and the university, as has already been stated, 51 stu- 
dents. The few parish schools established in villages, presumably under 
official pressure, were soon closed for lack of funds and of local support. 
To the 69 parish schools in existence in 1801, 349 were added by 1825, 
practically all of them, according to Miliukov, located in urban areas. 
The villages continued to be denied school facilities; education re- 
mained the privilege of a tiny minority. 

A noteworthy feature of the school policy was the novel attitude 
towards the Jews expounded in a law of December 9, 1804. Jewish 
children and youths were to be admitted to Russian schools without 
restriction and were to be eligible for university degrees, while Jewish 
communities were allowed to maintain, at their own expense, confes- 
sional schools. 2 This seemingly liberal legislation was received by 

1 The above figures quoted by Miliukov do not include students enrolled in mili- 
tary academies and other specialized institutions. Facilities for the education of 
boys of the upper class were augmented by the founding of a lycSe at Tsarskoe Sdo 
(1811), a lycie at Yaroslavl, and a college at Nezhin. The two latter schools were 
privately endowed. 

2 The other provisions were less liberal. The law of Dec. 9, 1804, retained the 
Jewish pale (see p. 605) and extended it to include the Caucasus and tlie province 
of Astrakhan: Within the pale the Jews were to enjoy “the protection of the law 
on th } e same bash as the other subjects, of the, Crown 7 '; they were divided into four 
legal categories: farmers, manufacturers and artisans, merchants, and burghers. The 
Jews, however, were debarred from leasing agricultural bind, from keeping inns 
and distilling or selling intoxicating beverages, that us, the very trades in which 
many of them were engaged. The consequence of the law, therefore, was the mass 
eviction of Jews residing in rural districts hut not engaged in farming. A plan for 
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Orthodox Jewry, that is, by practically the entire Russian Jewish popu- 
lation, at first with- indifference — Russian schools were too few to be 
a cause for alarm— and later with growing hostility. Still fanatically 
attached to an ancient tradition of racial and religious exclusiveness, 
the Jewish communities interpreted the law as an attempt at destroy- 
ing the very basis of the national and religious organization that had 
safeguarded the identity of the nation through centuries of dispersion 
and persecution. 

CENSORSHIP 

The printed word is, like the schools, an essential medium of pro- 
gress, and its efficacy is obviously determined by the circle of readers 
it reaches and by the degree of freedom allowed to the press. In eight- 
eenth century Russia the powers of censorship were not defined by 
law, and all matters relating to the publication of books and periodicals 
were left to the discretion of administrative officials. By an irony of 
fate Radishchev, who later became an outstanding victim of this 
vicious system, 3 held as early as 1790 that "censorship of printed works 
belongs to the public: it bestows a crown upon the author or uses the 
sheets of his book for wrapping paper. 7 ' In the early years of Alex- 
ander's reign the tsar and his advisers were keenly concerned with 
the protection of authors and publishers from administrative arbi- 
trariness. The government's true attitude towards freedom of the 
press, however, may be gathered from the significant deletion, in the 
official Russian edition of Jeremy Bentham's treatise on civil and penal 
law, of a passage containing a vigorous indictment of censorship. 4 

The Russian censorship law of July 9, 1804, was modeled on that 
of Denmark and required preliminary examination by officials of the 
ministry of education of all manuscripts submitted for publication. 

the organization of Jewish agricultural colonies in the south of Russia, inaugurated 
in 1806, brought no appreciable results. In 1825, as a measure against smuggling, 
an order was issued for the removal of all Jews residing outside the cities within 
fifty versts (thirty-three miles) of the frontier. 

3 See p. 599. 

4 The three-volume Russian translation of Bentham's Traitds de legislation civile 
et penale t edited by P. E. L. Dumont, was published by imperial command in 
1805-1811 and was dedicated to the tsar. Bentham, whose brother Samuel was in 
the Russian service, visited that country in *1786-1787* His works had attracted 
much attention in Russia, he corresponded with Alexander and several high-placed 
Russians, and was eager for a time to devote himself |to tfie proposed rpfoim of 
Russian law. The incompatibility of Bentham's liberal views^ with the policies of 
the Holy Alliance led him to abandon this project. 
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So long as the ministry was controlled by men of fairly liberal views 
this regime was not too oppressive. Foreign books (but not period- 
icals), moreover, if consigned to private individuals, were exempt 
from censorship, and there were loopholes which permitted book- 
sellers to distribute foreign publications banned by the authorities. 
This era of relative tolerance lasted for only a few years. With the 
revival in 1807 of the security police as a permanent institution, that 
agency began to interfere with censorship, and the ministry of the 
police established in 1811 was given broad, albeit ill defined, powers 
to deal with domestic and foreign publications. There were numerous 
instances of confiscation by the police department of books and ar- 
ticles passed by the ministry of education. The conflict between these 
two agencies continued even after the reactionary Golitsin became 
minister of education (1816), although his stern handling both of 
the press and of the publishers left little to which the police could take 
exception. Golitsin prohibited (February 10, 1817) the discussion in 
print of government activities without preliminary authorization by 
the minister concerned. It was further officially explained (May 14, 
1818) that 'all questions pertaining to government policies may be 
discussed only in accordance with the wishes of the authorities, who 
know better what information should be given to the public; private 
persons must not write on political topics, either for or against/' The 
ban applied specifically to the discussion of constitutional reform and 
emancipation of the serfs. In 1825 Arakcheev communicated to the 
minister of education an imperial order prohibiting the publication of 
magazine articles on military colonies, except those supplied by him- 
self. But even strict compliance with these Draconian rules offered no 
real protection to authors and publishers. The popular journal Dukh 
Zhurnalov (Review of Reviews), which had many clashes with the 
censors, printed in 1820 articles on the constitution of the United 
States of America and on representative government. It was suspended 
in 1821. Censorship of purely literary works was equally capricious, 
unpredictable, and stringent. It was against these overwhelming odds 
that the nascent Russian literature and journalism had to struggle for 
a place in the sun. 

LITERATURE , ART, AND THE THEATER 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century western influence domi- 
nated Russian literature. The form and content of Russian literary 
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works, even the emphasis on national themes that became the fashion 
under Catherine II, were of a distinctly foreign origin. Literature, 
and particularly versification, moreover, became the handmaiden of 
politics, subservience to government wishes being particularly marked 
in the writings of Russia’s two most talented eighteenth century poets, 
Lomonosov and Derzhavin. The brutal persecution of Radishchev for 
overstepping the narrow boundaries of officially tolerated criticism 
effectively silenced any expression of independent thought. Stale 
pseudo-classicism and affected sentimentalism were the prevalent liter- 
ary tendencies; it was only gradually that they were superseded by 
romanticism and, later, by realism. 

Since literary opinion was then still in a state of flux, one would 
hardly be justified in speaking of definite “literary schools.” It may be 
said, nevertheless, that individual authors, as well as the numerous and 
often ephemeral coteries of literati, supported at various times one of 
the following three literary movements: (1) Alexander Shishkov’ s 5 
and Derzhavin’s ultra-reactionary group, which extolled the imaginary 
glories of Russian eighteenth century literature and particularly insisted 
on the necessity of safeguarding the Russian language against perni- 
cious foreign influences (Old Slavonic, they argued, was the fountain- 
head of the Russian tongue, and should be drawn upon to bring the 
Russian vocabulary in line with modern requirements): (2) Karamzin’s 
group, which combined rigid political conservatism with a spirited de- 
fense of a simplified and “westernized” literary language; and (3) the 
informal organization of the younger men whose views tended towards 
liberal romanticism and political radicalism. It was not uncommon for 
the authors to shift their allegiance from one movement to another. 

The outstanding literary figure at the turn of the century was 
Nicholas Karamzin (1766-1828). His Letters of a Russian Traveler , 
first published in 1791-1792, and several stories which in the years 
immediately following appeared in the periodicals he edited, made his 

5 A. S. Shishkov (1754-1841). a man of mediocre ability, began his career in 
the navy. His patriotic Discourse on Love for One’s Country won Alexander's 
whole-hearted approval and led to his appointment as secretary of state (1811). 
In 1824 Shishkov succeeded Golitsin as minister of education, an office he held 
until 1828. He was opposed to the Bible Society and was instrumental in its 
liquidation in 1826. From 1816 to 1841 Shishkov was president of the Russian 
Academy (see p. 597), which he used as a vehicle for the dissemination of his 
reactionary views. After his death the academy was closed and its functions were 
taken over by the newly established division of Russian language and literature of 
the Academy of Science. 
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literary reputation. In 1803 Karamzin was appointed Russia's official 
“historiographer/' and in 1816 were issued the first eight volumes of 
his monumental History of the Russian State , followed by four more 
volumes, of which the last was published posthumously. His work had 
an immediate and resounding success and was heralded by contempo- 
rary opinion as ushering in a new era both in Russian letters and in 
historiography. Subsequent developments and scientific criticism have 
largely revised this too favorable verdict. Karamzin’s chief claim to 
fame is his contribution to the evolution of the literary language. Be- 
lieving that one should write as one talks, he carefully avoided the 
clumsy rhetorical adornments and artificial constructions affected by 
other eighteenth century authors. Karamzin, moreover, added to the 
flexibility and power of expression of the Russian tongue by adopting 
a number of words and grammatical constructions translated or bor- 
rowed from the French. These innovations, to which Shishkov and 
his friends took exception, have withstood the test of time and have 
gained general acceptance. Karamzin’s own style, however, although 
once considered a model of elegance and simplicity, was soon to ap- 
pear hopelessly dated and labored. His work, nevertheless, facilitated 
the evolution of the literary language achieved by his younger and 
more talented contemporaries, especially Zhukovsky and Pushkin. 

His influence in directing Russian literature and history into new 
channels was less fruitful. He is rightly regarded as the founder of the 
short-lived Russian sentimentalism, which, as in other countries, was 
a reaction against pseudo-classicism and rationalism and was inspired 
by foreign authors (Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Sterne, to 
mention only a few) . In Karamzin’s case, however, sentimentalism 
was a literary manner rather than the expression of a deep-felt con- 
viction, of a consistent philosophy. His immensely popular stories, 
written in a sentimental vein, dealt with Russian themes but were 
just as remote from Russian realities as were the works of the pseudo- 
classicists. In Pypin’s apt phrase, Karamzin’s outlook was that of “senti- 
mental optimism which eventually made him a staunch reactionary.” 
The History of the Russian State 7 acclaimed by contemporary opin- 
ion aS a work of unsurpassed erudition and literary charm, is seldom 
consulted today. Miliukov established (in 1897) that while Karamzin 
had used some hitherto unknown archive materials he had, on the 
whole, leaned much too heayily on the writings of earlier historians, 
especially those of Prince Shcherbatov. The philosophy of history ex- 
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pounded by Karamzin was summarized with particular clarity in his 
lengthy Memorandum (Zapiska) on Ancient and Modern Russia , 
submitted to Alexander in 1811 and directed against the reforms of 
Speransky. Fanatically opposed to constitutional and social changes, 
the celebrated historian urged the retention of serfdom and held that 
all that was needed was 'good” provincial governors and “good” 
priests. “Autocracy,” he wrote to Prince P. A. Viazemsky, on August 
21, 1818, “is the soul, the life of Russia,” an opinion undoubtedly 
shared by the vast majority of the dvoriane. Karamzin, however, at 
the same time claimed (as Catherine II had done) that he was “re- 
publican at heart.” His aggressive emotional nationalism and reac- 
tionary views won him the lasting admiration of the ultra-conservative 
among his countrymen, but he had no disciples and founded no his- 
torical school. His literary influence was even briefer. Contrary to 
contemporary opinion, therefore, his work was not the beginning of a 
new era, and belonged to the tradition of the eighteenth rather than 
to that of the nineteenth century. 

The progress of political and literary thought was fostered by the 
appearance of numerous translations. Some of them, for instance, 
Bentham’s treatise, Delolme’s study of the British constitution, 
and Raynal’s philosophical study of European trade in the Indies, 
were published by imperial command. An increasing number of 
younger poets, more skillful than the older generation in the art of 
versification, showed interest in foreign authors.- Nicholas Gnedich 
(1784-1833) translated Ducis, Schiller, Voltaire, Shakespeare, and 
the Iliad (translation published in 1829). Constantine Batiushkov 
(1787-1855), whose fruitful work was brought to an end in 1820 by a 
mental ailment, paraphrased and translated Latin classics, Voltaire, 
La Fontaine, Parny, and Torquato Tasso. Vasili Zhukovsky ( 1783— 
1852), the illegitimate son of a Russian nobleman and a captive Turk- 
ish woman, obtained his first great literary success with a Russian ver- 
sion of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard (1802) . His translations 
and adaptations covered an exceptionally wide range and comprised 
La Fontaine, Florian, Millevoye, Burger, Schiller, Goethe, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Klopstock, Uhland, Geibel, Walter Scott, and many 
others. Towards the end of his life he published a translation of the 
Odyssey (1849). The work of these authors and of other less notable 
litterateurs familiarized educated Russians with western literary move- 
ments and at the same time ewtiibuted to the evolution of thqir, pwn 
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literary language. Pseudo-classicism receded to the background, and 
sentimentalism, which still held sway, acquired in the poems of 
Batiushkov and especially in those of Zhukovsky a sincerity and inti- 
mate quality that were lacking in Karamzin. Zhukovsky, whose verses 
reached a high degree of perfection, is regarded as the founder of Rus- 
sian romanticism. 

The emergence of a national Russian literature, of original con- 
tributions that could withstand the test of time, may be traced to the 
almost simultaneous appearance of three exceptionally talented au- 
thors: Krylov, Griboedov, and Pushkin. Ivan Krylov (1768-1844), 
a man of obscure antecedents, humble education, and questionable 
conduct, entered the world of letters when he was still under twenty, 
and for a number of years wrote indifferent plays and edited com- 
monplace satirical journals. His genius was unexpectedly revealed in 
1809 with the publication of a volume of fables which made him 
famous. From that time he continued to write nothing but fables, his 
productivity declining rapidly with the passing of the years. Krylov's 
fables, whether adaptations or original productions, arc masterpieces 
of wit, homely wisdom, and imagery. He had a unique gift for drawing 
vivid, concise word pictures, and an unsurpassed mastery of the popu- 
lar tongue. High-minded critics have condemned his work on the 
ground that his moralizing was not always of a very high order. His 
fables, nevertheless, have been for over a century an indispensable ele- 
ment in the education of every Russian child, and his apt and quaint 
dictums, continually quoted by Russians, have retained their persua- 
sive power. Krylov is the only eminent representative in Russian liter- 
ature of the genre in which he excelled. 

Alexander Griboedov ( 1795-1829) received a careful education, was 
an accomplished linguist, a diplomat, and a man of the world. He 
took an early interest in the theater, translated and adapted several 
foreign plays, and collaborated in writing others with Prince Alex- 
ander Shakhovskoy. These early attempts, like those of Krylov, were 
entirely undistinguished. His only truly great work was the comedy 
in verse, T he Misfortune of Being Wise, which he began probably 
in 1816 and completed in 1823, when it was circulated in manuscript 
copies and created a sensation in literary and aristocratic circles. 6 A 

6 Excerpts from The Misfortune of Being Wise were first published in 1825, 
and a carefully censored version in 1833, but the full text was not permitted to 
appear until the 1860’s. The comedy was performed for the first time in 1 831 . 
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mordant satire on Moscow's contemporary upper class, The Misfortune 
of Being Wise was an unprecedented phenomenon from the point of 
view of its content, structure, and language. Without sacrificing the 
rich flavor of Russia’s early nineteenth century, Griboedov’s genius 
succeeded in unfolding a revealing picture of human relationships 
which, like all true works of art, transcends national boundaries and 
defies time. That is why, 1 30 years after this play was written, it has 
lost none of its appeal or social significance. According to authorita- 
tive opinion, no other play in Russian literature has ever reached the 
level of Griboedov’s comedy. The richness, aptness, and wit of its 
language has been a source of delight to generations of Russians, who 
quote Griboedov as freely as they quote Krylov. The author did not 
live to see his work in print or on the stage: he was murdered in 1829, 
victim of a popular rebellion in distant Teheran, where he represented 
the imperial government. 

Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) came from an aristocratic though 
impoverished family, and had in his veins a strain of African blood. 
He received a superficial education in the newly founded lycee at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and on graduation in 1817 was attached to the ministry 
of foreign affairs. In 1820, his verses having brought upon him the 
wrath of the government, he was expelled from the capital, where 
he was not permitted to return until 1827. During his exile Pushkin 
lived chiefly in Kishenev and Odessa, visited the Caucasus, and spent 
the last two years of his banishment in almost complete seclusion on 
his estate in the province of Pskov. By extensive reading he succeeded 
in nearly filling the gaps in his education. When he entered the lycee 
in 1811, Pushkin, later the greatest master of the Russian language, 
had difficulty in writing his native tongue, and even in his later years 
he admitted that he was more at ease in French. His interest in Byron 
led him in the 1820’s to acquire a fluent knowledge of English. Al- 
though Pushkin professed a deep admiration for Karamzin, the only 
Russian authors who left an imprint on his own work were Zhukovsky 
and Batiushkov. Like most of his contemporaries, he was influenced 
by the ancient classics (especially Anacreon), and also by Voltaire, 
Parny, Byron, Shakespeare, and Walter Scott. These influences, how- 
ever, were not allowed to overshadow Pushkin’s powerful individual- 
ity. He began to write when he was a mere child. In 1814 his verses 
appeared for the first time in print, and by the end of 1825 he was the 
author of several major poems ( Ruslan and Liudmila, 1820; The Cau - 
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casian Prisoner, 1821; The Bakhchisarai Fountain , 1822; The Gypsies , 
1823-1824; Count Nulin , 1825), the historic drama Boris Godunov 
(1825), the first two chapters of his great novel in t verse, Eugene 
Onegin, and a number of shorter works. The distinguishing character- 
istic of Pushkin's genius was its universality, that is, unlike Krylov 
and Griboedov, he excelled in every form of literary endeavor. lie had 
a remarkable command of every shade of the Russian language, from 
the solemn recitations of biblical texts to the vernacular of the com- 
mon people. Ilis lyrics, whether light or sentimental, his historical 
poems and dramas on Russian and foreign themes, his popular talcs, 
his stories and other prose works have remained a hundred years after 
his death the best examples of their kind Russian literature has to 
offer. Pushkin's works powerfully contributed to the defeat of pseudo- 
classicism, sentimentalism, and romanticism, although he had him- 
self experienced the influence of these movements, and they cleared 
the path for the triumphant progress of realism which was to bring so 
rich a harvest in the latter part of the century. The radiance of his 
genius won for Russian literature, and especially for poetry, freed at 
last from subservience to the court and purged of low selfish motives, 
a recognition and a position of dignity it had never known before. It 
is with good reason, therefore, that Pushkin is regarded as the real 
founder of a national Russian literature. 

This statement, however, needs qualification. Madame dc Stacl 
rightly observed that in Russia “a few noblemen occupy themselves 
with literature," and the pertinent question has been raised whether 
a literature, irrespective of its intrinsic merits, has a claim to be called 
“national” so long as it is accessible to merely a tiny minority of the 
people. In Pushkin's day both the contents and language of Russian 
literature were beyond the grasp of the illiterate masses. If the above 
theory is accepted, the conclusion is inescapable that Russian litera- 
ture did not acquire a “national" character in the sense just indicated 
until many years later. 7 

Thei theater, which became popular in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century, did not fare so well as belles-lettres. Pseudo-classicism 

7 It is noteworthy that the events of 1812 were neglected in contemporary writ- 
ings and produced no literary works of real merit. The authors that dealt with 
the Napoleonic wars limited their treatment to somewhat standardized expressions 
of patriotic joy over the defeat of the enemy and to often hyperbolical descriptions 
of feats of arms, but they passed over in silence the deeper social aspects of the 
upheaval.- 
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and sentimentalism were still supreme on the stage, and the comedies 
and tragedies of even the most successful dramatists — Vladislav 
Ozerov (1770-1816), Prince Alexander Shakhovskoy (1777-1846), 
and Michael Zagoskin (1789-1852) — were no great improvement on 
those of the earlier playwrights. Acting was in the “grand manner/' 
pompous and conventional. The spell of the old tradition was not 
broken until the second quarter of the century, when the works of 
Griboedov, Gogol, and Ostrovsky ushered in the era of realism. A de- 
velopment of some importance was the founding of the Moscow state 
theater (1806), which in 1823 became known as the Small ( Malyi ) 
Theater. In the same year M. S. Shchepkin (1788-1863), a serf until 
he was thirty-three, joined its company and eventually became one of 
Russia's greatest actors. 

Under the watchful supervision of the Academy of Arts, architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture continued to move slowly along the 
familiar path of academic classicism. Foreign talents were still greatly 
appreciated in St. Petersburg, and Russian artists were invariably 
trained abroad or under foreign masters. The more important Russian 
architects were Andrew Voronikhin (1760-1814), Adrian Zakharov 
(1761-1811), and Vasili Stasov (1769-1848). Voronikhin, a former 
serf of Count Stroganov, was the architect of the Kazan Cathedral in 
St. Petersburg, a monument severely criticized at the time as a poor 
imitation of St. Peter's in Rome, but viewed more favorably by some 
recent authorities (for instance, Grabar). Zakharov was responsible 
for the striking admiralty building (1806-1815), and the Frenchman 
Thomas de Thomon (1754-1813) for that of the St. Petersburg stock 
exchange (1805-1816) . These works were not without merit, but they 
were in no way representative of national Russian architecture. Le- 
vitsky and Borovikov, already mentioned in an earlier chapter, re- 
mained the leading painters, and I. P. Martos (1750-1835) and Count 
Fedor Tolstoy (1783-1873) may be added to the list of sculptors. Un- 
like belles-lettres, the other arts had not yet freed themselves from the 
academic tradition, but a revolt against its stifling influence was soon 
to break out. 

SECRET SOCIETIES 

“Russians are generally concerned with and seek in everything the 
superfluous without having even the; necessary/ 1 wrote Count de 
Nbailles on July 23, 1817. “They have an army, an administration 
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where corruption is pushed to the extreme degree; they bend under a 
yoke softened merely by the generous character of their master or by 
the right they arrogate to dispose of him if they dislike him; and in 
a state of society so remote from perfection and resembling in many 
ways oriental governments, a young Russian officer, armed with his 
knout, subject of an absolute sovereign, surrounded by his own slaves, 
talks to you of the rights of peoples, of liberty, like a citizen of the 
United States!” The radicalism of a section of Russia's upper class 
noted by the French ambassador to St. Petersburg had its roots in 
western liberal and revolutionary ideas, which had become increasingly 
popular since the days of Catherine II. It was not until the second 
decade of the nineteenth century, however, that there emerged a 
semblance of organized political opposition; this took the form of 
secret societies which attempted the abortive coup d'etat of Decem- 
ber 14, 1825. This opposition was manifested exclusively by members 
of the upper class, particularly young officers in the guards, and bore 
an imprint of its social origin. 

There were many reasons why young guardsmen risked sacrificing 
the advantages of an easy and promising career for the uncertainties 
and dangers that beset the path of political and social reformers. Alex- 
ander himself had indirectly encouraged the transformation of eight- 
eenth century Russia's vague theoretical liberalism into a movement 
demanding fundamental reforms and, in the last resort, revolutionary 
action. His personal preference for constitutional government and his 
abhorrence of serfdom were well known in aristocratic and military 
circles. He had given proof of his attachment to these ideals in the 
constitutions granted to Finland and Poland, in his advocacy of a 
constitutional regime in France after the fall of Napoleon, in his dis- 
approval of Ferdinand VII for abrogating — on his restoration — the 
Spanish constitution. Hopes of a Russian constitutional reform were 
kept alive by Alexander's pronouncements (for instance, his address 
before the Polish diet in March, 1818) and by officially sponsored con- 
stitutional projects, of which the last, it will be remembered, was pre- 
pared by Novosiltsev in 1818-1819. Liberal-minded Russians, there- 
fore, were justified in believing that their aspirations were basically in 
agreement with the monarch's own wishes. Constitutionalism in Fin- 
land and Poland, moreover, appeared to many as a national insult. Pa- 
triotic feelings were outraged by the bestowal of representative govern- 
ment on “defeated” Finland and Poland, whereas it was denied to the 
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tsars Russian subjects, who regarded themselves as the saviors of 
Europe. They were alarmed by the persistent and not unwarranted 
rumors that Alexander was considering the incorporation of the 
Lithuanian provinces with the kingdom of Poland. The emperor, 
moreover, had the unfortunate habit of expressing his contempt for 
the land of his birth; he blamed the maladministration of public affairs 
on the absence of able and honest men, and he had among his con- 
fidential advisers an uncommonly large number of foreigners (Czar- 
toryski, La Harpe, Stein, Capo d’Istria, Pozzo di Borgo). 8 9 Just as un- 
popular were his frequent and protracted journeys abroad and his 
boundless confidence in the universally hated Arakcheev. 

The desire for reform was spurred by the distressing state of internal 
affairs. The courts were notoriously corrupt, and the low salaries paid 
to government officials made graft and spoliation a practical necessity. 
In overcrowded prisons starving convicts were treated with inhuman 
cruelty. Economic stagnation and the crushing burden of taxation 
brought about the impoverishment of every social group, including the 
nobility. The position of the clergy, according to the future Decem- 
brist (that is, participant in the movement which led to the rebellion 
of December 14, 1825) Paul Pestel, was “bitter and pitiful: priests 
barely earn their daily bread and in their old age have no shelter/ 7 Ac- 
cording to another Decembrist, Alexander Iakubovich, “the clergy is 
ignorant and not always virtuous 77 ; the Russians, therefore, “have little 
respect for their pastors, who have no influence with the people. 77 9 
The plight of the peasantry was a matter of particular concern to 
liberal-minded Russians, and the emancipation of the serfs was re- 
garded as an essential reform, although there was no agreement con- 
cerning the manner in which it was to be achieved. In dealing with 
this problem considerations of humanity and equity were reinforced 
by those of enlightened self-interest. The Decembrist Prince Serge 
Trubetskoy, for instance, believed that nothing short of the abolition 
of serfdom would prevent a social upheaval. 

As most of the members of the secret societies were army officers, 

8 Of Alexander’s forty-five aides-de-camp general (generd-adiutant) who formed 
his immediate circle, thirteen were foreigners (including the Baltic Germans). 

9 The subservience of the higher clergy was such that even Alexander, fond as 
he was of flattery, found it unbearable. “I am so disgusted ( excede ) with the flat 
panegyrics delivered to me in every town where there is a bishop/’ he wrote to 
Prince Alexander Golitsin on Sept. 28, 1817, “that I have decided to prohibit 
the practice by a ukase to the Synod.” 
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the condition of the armed forces was the source of much discontent. 10 
The normal term of service for privates was twenty-five years, and this 
could be extended indefinitely in case of delinquency. The granting, 
as a measure of economy, of protracted leaves of absence, which be- 
came customary after 1815, sometimes worked to the disadvantage 
of enlisted men who, having lost all contact with their native villages, 
had nowhere to go. The pay of infantry privates was 9 rubles 50 copecks 
a year, and of privates in the guards from 16 to 25 rubles. After 1815 
soldiers were permitted to supplement their meager pay by outside 
earnings; Tor this purpose they were granted annual furloughs for 
periods of six to eight weeks. The commissariat department was a 
notorious hotbed of corruption; discipline was harsh and often ruthless. 
None of these evils was new, but the resentment they naturally pro- 
voked became more apparent and more vocal when, at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, the army returned to its peacetime quarters. The 
movement of disaffection was particularly pronounced among the 
guards who were the immediate victims of incessant drilling, which 
was a real obsession with Alexander and his three brothers: Con- 
stantine, Nicholas, and Michael. For instance, the number of steps 
infantry was to make per minute was regulated by imperial orders, 
and any failure to keep the prescribed pace brought upon the de- 
linquent unit severe penalties. The size of the army, moreover, was 
raised from 594,000 in 1800 to an average of 950,000 in the closing 
years of Alexander s reign; this meant, of course, that a larger per- 
centage of young men were drafted for military service. There were 
numerous desertions, much discontent, and occasional mutinies, of 
which the most notable was that of the Semenovsky regiment of the 
guards in October, 1820. In May, 1821, the guards were moved to 
Vilna preparatory to the campaign to put clown the Piedmont revolu- 
tion. In fact, however, the government used the proposed Italian ex- 
pedition as a convenient pretext for clearing the capital of regiments 
regarded as unreliable. The guards did not return to St. Petersburg 
until the middle of 1822. 

Russia's participation in European campaigns, especially in the War 
of 1813-1815 and in the following three-year occupation of France, 

10 Peacetime service was still regulated by the antiquated army regulations of 
1716,, which remained in force, with but minor modifications, until 1839, al- 
though new regulations governing the status of the army in wartime were issued 
in 1812. 
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was probably the most potent single factor in promoting the desire 
for constitutional and social change. Direct intimate contact with 
western Europe, shattered as it was by decades of war and revolution, 
brought to thousands of young Russians a clear realization that coun- 
tries enjoying some degree of constitutional government offered their 
citizens advantages and opportunities that were not to be found in 
their own homeland. These seeds of liberalism fell on fertile ground: 
progressive ideas were expounded in the teaching of the more en- 
lightened professors not only in the universities and in the lycee of 
Tsarskoe Selo but also, strange as this may seem, in the government- 
sponsored military academies where many officers received their train- 
ing. There was an unprecedented demand for political literature, and 
the epigrams and verses of Pushkin (and also those of the less well 
known poets) ridiculing abuses and extolling the virtues of freedom 
were circulated in thousands of handwritten copies. Alexander com- 
plained that “Pushkin has flooded Russia with revolutionary poems: 
all young people know them by heart." However, since Russian history 
was still inadequately studied, liberalism often acquired a nationalistic 
tinge and strove to discover elements of popular government in the 
ancient institutions of the veche and zemskii sobor 7 or to glorify the 
attempt at imposing limitations on autocracy in 1730, when Anne of 
Courland mounted the Russian throne. 

The policies of the imperial government after 1815 moved in a 
direction the very opposite of the one so ardently desired by the small 
minority of the educated class. Obscurantism, personified in the two 
irreconcilable enemies Golitsin and Arakcheev, found its expression 
in the ever expanding activities of the security police, 11 the extrava- 
gance of censorship, the promotion of military colonies, the campaign 
against the universities, the triumph of mysticism and, later, of militant 
religious orthodoxy. The course of European events had a twofold 
effect upon the growth of Russian revolutionary ideas. On the one 
hand, the policies of the Holy Alliance, interpreted as a betrayal of 
the principles of liberty and national independence so often extolled 
by Alexander, cast discredit upon the government: intervention in 
Spain and Italy was as unpopular as was the abandonment of Greek 

11 The army being suspected of disaffection, a special branch of the security 
police in -the armed forces was inaugurated in 3821, first in the brigade of* the 
guards and later firthe Second Army quartered in the south of' Russia. Its* agents 
spied ori officers and men both on and off duty-. 
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insurgents to the mercy of the Turks. On the other hand, revolutionary 
outbursts in western Europe inflamed the imagination of the more 
ardent Russian radicals. The German student Karl Sand, who in 
March, 1819, murdered the well known German dramatist, reaction- 
ary, and agent of the Russian government, Augustus von Kotzebue, 
became a hero and a martyr not only in his native land but also in 
Russia. His bloody exploit was celebrated by Pushkin in a poem ( The 
Dagger) which many officers knew by heart. The revolutions in Spain, 
Naples, Piedmont, Portugal, Greece, and Central and South America 
were followed with sympathy and close interest in Russian progres- 
sive circles as object lessons worth emulating. 

The origin of Russian secret political societies is linked with the 
Masonic movement. The persecution of Novikov by Catherine II 
dealt the never too vigorous Russian Freemasonry a blow from which 
it only partially recovered. In the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century the lodges were tolerated, but under the close supervision of 
the police they remained, to quote Semevsky, “numerically weak, fi- 
nancially insecure, and hopelessly timid.” With rare exceptions they 
shunned political and social issues, displayed marked indifference to- 
wards the emancipation of the serfs, and were concerned chiefly with 
the performance of seemingly meaningless rituals. Many of the future 
Decembrists were affiliated with the lodges, and the influence of the 
Masonic tradition is traceable in the structure and aims of the secret 
political societies. The first organization of this type — the Union of 
Salvation ( Soiuz Spaseniia), otherwise known as the Union of the 
True and Faithful Sons of Russia ( otechestva ) — was founded in St. 
Petersburg in 1816 by a small group of officers of the guards and of 
the general staff. Among its members were Prince Serge Trubetskoy, 
the brothers Serge and Mathew Muravev-Apostol, the brothers Alex- 
ander and Michael Muravev, their second cousin Nikita Muravev, and 
Paul Pestel. 

The aims of the society, which never had more than twenty mem- 
bers, were not clearly defined, but its general object, so far as it can be 
ascertained, was the establishment of a representative government, 
preferably a constitutional monarchy. 12 The Union of Salvation 

12 Information on the aims and organization of political societies is regrettably 
incomplete. The two chief sources are the depositions made by the members 
before the commission of inquiry appointed after the rebellion of Dec. 14, 1825, 
and the memoirs written in later years by some of the participants. Depositions 
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achieved little, except that it led to the formation of a new secret 
society, the Union of the Public Good ( Soiuz Blagodenstviia ) , which 
was organized in 1818 when the Union of Salvation was dissolved. The 
Union of the Public Good was modeled on the German Tugenbund , 
the importance of which its Russian admirers grossly exaggerated. 13 
The declared objects of the union were social work (supervision of 
hospitals, orphanages, and prisons, the promotion of a more humane 
attitude towards the serfs), advancement of education, social justice 
(including the prevention of abuses in the courts and by administrative 
officials ) , and the promotion of economic welfare by encouraging agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce. The political objects, which were not 
stated in the written statute (the so-called Green Book), were the 
establishment of a representative government, the abolition of serf- 
dom, and propaganda for the achievement of these aims. The union, 
which consisted of semi-autonomous local organizations subordinated 
to a central executive board ( korennaia duma), was only slightly more 
successful than its predecessor. Its total membership probably never 
exceeded two hundred and, according to Trubetskoy, was at times as 
low as fifty-six, whereas its cultural activities were limited to the 
opening of a few army schools and a certain mitigation of discipline 
in the units commanded by officers, members of the union. Of greater 
significance was the decision of the central executive board, which, 
under the influence of Pestel, declared itself in 1820 in favor of a re- 
public. This decision, however, was not accepted as binding by some 
of the members, and it precipitated a conflict between the radical 
group, led by Pestel, and the more conservative elements, who re- 
fused to be drawn into a political conspiracy. At a conference held in 
Moscow in January, 1821, the union was declared dissolved. It is a 
moot question whether this decision was the actual expression of the 
views held by the leaders or, as is believed by some historians, a 

submitted by defendants fighting for their lives tend in many cases to give a one- 
sided and even a distorted picture. Memoirs written many years after the event 
and without access to documents are also open to serious criticism as a source of 
information. Few contemporary documents bearing on the secret societies have 
been preserved. The membership of these societies, moreover, like that of the 
Masonic lodges, was composed of degrees, the actual aims being revealed only to the 
members belonging to the higher degrees. This may account, according to Shchego- 
lev, for discrepancies in *the statements of aims given by individual members. 

is The Tugenbund , an association “for the revival of morality, religion, good 
taste, and public spirit,” was founded in Konigsberg in April, 1808, and received 
official recognition in June. It was officially dissolved in December, 1809. 
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maneuver to get rid of lukewarm and unreliable members, but the 
former hypothesis seems more plausible. Pcstel, then colonel of a regi- 
ment stationed in the south of Russia, was not present at the Moscow 
conference, and refused to submit to its decision. There thus came into 
being the secret Southern Society, with Pcstel as its leader and a 
modest initial membership of nine, In St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
however, the work of the secret society was discontinued and was not 
resumed until the end of 1822, after the guards had returned to the 
capital. 

The less zealous members of the secret organization had good 
reasons for feeling uneasy and hesitant. The mutiny of the Scmcnovsky 
regiment and the revolutionary outbreaks in western Europe had made 
the government increasingly suspicious and watchful. In 1821 General 
Alexander Benckcndorff, chief of staff of the guards, submitted to the 
tsar a detailed and fairly accurate report describing the activities of 
the subversive organizations and listing the officers involved. Major 
Vladimir Raevsky, son of a hero of the War of 1812 and one of the 
most active members of the Union of the Public Good and of the 
Southern Society, was arrested in February, 1822. A decree of August 
1 in that year prohibited all secret societies, including Masonic lodges, 
and directed army officers and civil servants to make written state- 
ments concerning their affiliations with such organizations and to 
pledge themselves to discontinue them at once. In spite of these un- 
mistakable warnings the Union of the Public Good was revived in 
St. Petersburg at the end of 1822 and took the name of the Northern 
Society. Its leaders were Nikita Muravev, Prince Serge Trubetskoy, 
Prince Eugene Obolensky, Nicholas Turgenev, and the poet Konrad 
Ryleev. According to Trubetskoy, the total number of members was 
thirteen. 

Cooperation between the Northern Society and the Southern Soci- 
ety, which both considered essential, was made difficult by the rela- 
tive conservatism of the former and the radicalism of the latter. The 
members of the secret societies, united as they were in their desire 
to establish a representative government and to emancipate the serfs, 
were hopelessly at odds concerning all practical aspects of the pro- 
posed reform and the methods by which it was to be achieved. There 
were some, like Nicholas Turgenev and General Michael Orlov, an 
admirer of Joseph.de Maistre, who favored the creation of a, Russian 
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peerage. The unfinished project of a constitution, on which Nikita 
Muravev had been working since 1821, provided for the establish- 
ment of a federated Russian state under a constitutional monarch. It 
guaranteed the equality of all citizens before the law and freedom of 
the press and religion, but restricted by high property qualifications 
the right to vote and the right to be elected to parliament or public 
office. The project, while safeguarding the interests of the landed 
aristocracy, called for the emancipation of the serfs: the former serfs 
were to receive small land allotments and were to form a class of 
tenant farmers. 

Pestel, in his Russkaia Pravda (Russian Truth) expounded a very 
different program. 14 The Russia he visualized was a unified, centralized, 
egalitarian, and democratic republic where there would be no room 
for privileges arising from birth, rank, or wealth. Serfdom was to be 
abolished, and every citizen was to be entitled to enough land to sup- 
port himself and his family. By a rather intricate division of land 
into publicly and privately owned, Pestel hoped to achieve general 
security without undermining property rights. His political, social, and 
economic radicalism went hand in hand with the most aggressive 
nationalism. He demanded the ruthless Russification of all territories 
comprised in the Russian empire, the abolition of Finnish autonomy, 
the exclusive use of the Russian language throughout Russia, the 
annexation of Moldavia, of the still unconquered parts of the Cau- 
casus, and of the lands inhabited by the Kirghiz and other Mongolian 
tribes. The only exception to his program of assimilation was Poland, 
which Pestel proposed to establish as an independent state and even 
to expand eastward, provided Poland adopted a political and social 
system similar to that of the new Russian republic and entered with it 
into a political alliance. 15 The main points of this proposal were en- 
dorsed by the secret Society of the United Slavs, founded in 1823 by 

14 Named after the collection of laws ascribed to the Kievan prince Yaroslav, 
Russian Truth , a draft instruction for the use of the future provisional government, 
was to consist of ten chapters, of which only five were actually written. In 1822 the 
draft was submitted to the executive board of the Southern Society, which approved 
it, with some revisions, a year later. 

15 Pestel was critical of the Jews, especially of their exclusiveness, which was 
incompatible with his conception of a unified state. He favored strong measures 
for the breaking down of the power of the rabbis and for the assimilation of the 
Jews, but he considered even more desirable their wholesale eviction and the forma- 
tion of a Jewish state in Asia Minor. 
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Lieutenant Peter Borisov with the object of bringing about a federa- 
tion of Slavic peoples. In 1825 this organization was merged with the 
Southern Society. 

The striking contrast between the views advocated by the leaders 
of the Southern and Northern societies may be explained not only 
by the personal preferences of Muravev and Pestcl but also by the 
social complexion of their respective organizations. The aristocratic 
and wealthy guardsmen in St. Petersburg tended towards a constitu- 
tional monarchy and the preservation of proprietary rights, whereas 
the lesser nobility, which served in the regiments of the line and 
formed the bulk of PestcPs following, were not averse to the more 
radical solution, although there were dissenting voices in both camps. 
Friction between the two societies increased in ] 823-1 825, when at- 
tempts were made to reach a practical understanding for joint action. 
Both parties agreed on the necessity of creating a provisional govern- 
ment after the successful coup d'etat. Pcstel, however, insisted that 
this government should remain in power for a protracted period, per- 
haps for eight or ten years, and that it should carry out on its own 
authority the proposed reforms. Prince Serge Trubetskoy, who at the 
end of 1823 had succeeded Nikita Muravev as leader of the Northern 
Society, held that the rule of the provisional government should be 
brief and that no fundamental changes should be made without the 
approval of a constituent assembly, which was to be summoned at 
once. His great concern was to preserve intact the administrative ap- 
paratus and to maintain, as far as possible, the traditional authority 
of the government. Trubetskoy, indeed, would seem to have nursed 
the illusion that determined pressure might be sufficient to wrest from 
the emperor the desired reforms, thus avoiding the necessity of over- 
throwing the dynasty. Pestel, on the other hand, clamored for a revolu- 
tionary dictatorship. A visit he paid to St. Petersburg in the spring of 
1824 accentuated the difference separating the two factions. The 
proposed establishment of an independent Poland and the agreement 
concluded in January, 1824, between the Southern Society and the 
Polish revolutionaries appeared to some of the St. Petersburg mem- 
bers as akin to treason. The land program of the Russian Truth was 
branded as utopian by Nicholas Turgenev, whose views on economic 
matters carried great weight. An element of personal rivalry embittered 
the dispute, and Pestel left the capital without bringing any nearer 
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the cooperation between the Southern and the Northern societies 
which had been the object of his journey. His faith in the success of 
the revolution and his eloquent advocacy of the necessity of regicide 
and of the physical destruction of the imperial family, however, pro- 
duced a strong impression upon some of the members of the Northern 
Society, especially Ryleev and Obolensky. At the end of 1824 Tru- 
betskoy went south, and returned to St. Petersburg early in November, 
1825, with the conviction (which events soon proved to be un- 
founded) that the southern army was ready for an uprising. Ryleev, 
who in Trubetskoy's absence had administered the affairs of the 
Northern Society, was forced to admit that the St. Petersburg garrison 
was hopelessly unprepared for revolutionary action; but, carried away 
by his revolutionary enthusiasm, he put his faith in the support of 
of the people. The date for the uprising was provisionally set for the 
spring of 1826. The death of Alexander on November 19, 1825, caught 
the conspirators unprepared and precipitated the tragic denouement . 

THE DYNA STIC RIDDLE 

Alexander having died childless, his brother Constantine was under 
the law of 1797 next in line of succession to the throne. Officially 
known as the “tsesarevich,” a title associated with the position of heir 
apparent but conferred upon him by Emperor Paul as far back as 1799, 
Constantine had shown an early disinclination to shoulder the burden 
of kingship. It was a combination of factors of a private nature, how- 
ever, that led him to renounce his hereditary right. In 1801 his first 
wife, a princess of Saxe-Coburg, went to live with her parents and 
refused to return. Constantine's repeated requests for a divorce and 
permission to marry a commoner (he had several romances with 
women of non-royal blood) were not granted by Alexander and the 
dowager empress until March, 1820. A few weeks later (May 12) he 
married morganatically the Polish Countess Jeanette Grudzinska, a 
Roman Catholic, who received the title of Princess Lowicz. On April 
17, 1818, the tsar's second brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas, became 
father of a son, the future Emperor Alexander II. The continuation 
of the dynasty was thus assured, and this was probably the reason why 
Alexander had intimated to Nicholas in the summer of 1819 that some 
day he would be called upon to wear the Crown. The renouncement 
by Constantine of his right to the throne in favor of Nicholas was a 
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condition attached to his divorce and the permission to marry Count- 
ess Grudzinska. 10 In a letter to Alexander dated January 14, 1822, 
Constantine confirmed his decision to transfer his title to the throne 
to "the next heir/' an arrangement sanctioned in the tsar’s reply of 
February 2. Thus a question of paramount importance to the empire 
was dealt with as a purely family matter in private negotiations be- 
tween the two brothers. A manifesto written by Philarct, archbishop 
of Moscow, and signed by Alexander on August 16, 1823, appointed 
Nicholas heir apparent. This action was not, however, made public. 
A sealed envelope containing the original text of the manifesto and 
the two letters mentioned above was deposited in the Moscow Uspen- 
sky Cathedral with the direction that the package should be returned 
to the tsar if he so desired and that, in case of his death, it should be 
opened "before any other action” was taken. Three copies of each 
document were made by Prince Alexander Golitsin and, for safe cus- 
tody, were handed in sealed envelopes and with similar instructions 
to the State Council, the Senate, and the Synod. Nicholas knew that 
he was destined to succeed Alexander, but neither he nor Constantine 
was aware of the legal form that had been given to the unusual transac- 
tion. Constantine remained the official heir apparent and was thus 
referred to in state documents and Church services. It is impossible 
to suggest a rational explanation for these mysterious and quaint ar- 
rangements which precipitated a dynastic crisis. 

At the time of Alexanders death in Taganrog (November 19), 
Nicholas was in St. Petersburg and Constantine in Warsaw. The news 
was not received in the capital until November 27. "Fhc factor that 
determined the conduct of Nicholas during the following three weeks 
was the attitude of the guards. The future emperor, a ruthless and 
exacting disciplinarian, was in daily contact with the troops of the 
St. Petersburg garrison and was extremely unpopular with both officers 
and men. Constantine, although as severe and cruel a drill-master as 
his brother, had the advantage of having been away from the capital 
for over a decade. His personal frailties were largely forgotten, but 
it was 5 known that the Polish army he commanded was better equipped 
and received higher pay than the Russian army and that in Poland the 
term of service for privates was eight years instead of the. twenty-five 
prescribed by tlie*. Russian law. These facts, together with the per- 

16 In 1814 Constantine had visited his wife in Germany and offered her a 
reconciliation for dynastic reasons, but his plea was rejected. 
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sistent, though unfounded, belief that Constantine favored the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, made him a formidable potential adversary of Nicho- 
las. 17 Consulted by Nicholas on November 25, when news from 
Taganrog became alarming, Count Nicholas Miloradovich, military 
governor-general of St. Petersburg, took the position, shared by many 
high officials, that an act of the former monarch not promulgated in 
his lifetime had no binding power and that since an interregnum must 
be avoided at any cost there was no choice (in case of the emperor's 
death) but to administer the oath of allegiance to Constantine with- 
out delay. The guards, it was believed, would not countenance the 
accession of Nicholas unless Constantine had freely and publicly re- 
nounced his right to the throne. Conscious of the vulnerability of his 
legal title and fearful of a mutiny of the guards, Nicholas, on receipt 
of the news of Alexander’s death, immediately took the oath of al- 
legiance to Constantine and ordered that it should be administered 
throughout the empire. The State Council, after having acquainted 
itself with the documents enclosed in the mysterious package, decided, 
not without misgivings, to follow his example. The Senate, that cus- 
todian of legality, and Philaret and the Moscow authorities deemed 
it wise to ignore the orders of the late emperor, and took the oath to 
Constantine without opening the envelopes entrusted to them by 
Alexander. Except in Warsaw, the army, government officials, and 
the populace followed suit. Tire reign of Constantine had begun. 

This strange comedy went on for nearly three weeks. Constantine, 
contrary to the expectations entertained by some in St. Petersburg, 
remained faithful to his decision to refuse the Crown; but, blaming 
Nicholas and his advisers for a truly grotesque situation, he declined 
either to come to the capital or to issue an official statement that 
would remove all doubts concerning his real attitude, as his brother 
and the dowager empress implored him to do. 18 His final curt refusal 
was received in St. Petersburg on December 12 simultaneously with 
a report by Baron Ivan Dibich, from Taganrog, disclosing the existence 
of a conspiracy among the officers of the southern army and the guards. 
This information was confirmed the same day in a personal report 


17 The legend of Constantine’s magnanimity persisted in later years, and dele- 

gations of the servile population flocked to Warsaw seeking redress of their griev- 
ances. With characteristic dry humor the grand duke referred the petitioners to 
Benckendorff, the head of the security police. , . . t , .. . 

18 Constantine took the oath of allegiance to Nicholas and administered it to 
the Warsaw garrison on December 21, after the new emperor's formal accessions 
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made to Nicholas by Jacob Rostovtsev, a young officer whom Prince 
Eugene Obolensky had vainly sought to enroll in the Northern Society. 
There was no time to lose and no help to expect from Warsaw. Nicho- 
las ordered the preparation of a manifesto announcing his accession 10 
and directed that the new oath should be administered on December 
14. He took no steps, however, to arrest the officers listed in Dibich's 
report. There were persistent rumors that Constantine and his younger 
brother, Michael, who was known to be close to him and who during 
these eventful weeks served as a liaison officer between St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw, were under arrest. Nicholas feared that the apprehension 
of popular officers at this time would add to the excitement of the 
troops and might unleash the mutiny it was his hope to avoid. 

THE INSURRECTION OF DECEMBER 14, 1825 

While the state of confusion created by Alexander's death offered 
the secret societies their golden opportunity, it also made clear their 
inherent weakness. Their membership was pitifully small, and it con- 
sisted, moreover, almost exclusively of junior officers. This was im- 
portant, because the coup d'etat envisaged was a military revolution 
that would depend for its success on the willingness and ability of 
the officers to sway their men to the side of the insurgents, and ob- 
viously appeals by junior officers were less effective than the formal 
orders of their superiors. One of the conspirators, Captain Alexander 
Iakubovich, did preach popular rebellion with mass murders and arson 
as the best method of seizing power, but his declamations were dis- 
counted by most of his colleagues as mere rhetoric: in the events of 
December 14 the part of the “fiery Caucasian," as Iakubovich was 
called by his friends, proved to be singularly unheroic. Trubetskoy, 
who resumed his place as the central figure of the conspiracy, believed 
that armed forces, controlled by their officers, should be the tool, but 
merely the tool, of the proposed coup d'etat. The guards, he argued, 
had decided the fate of the throne in the eighteenth century; they 
would now give Russia a constitutional government. He was particu- 
larly anxious to avoid "the dangerous participation of the populace," 
and he stated later that since the mutiny of the St. Petersburg garrison 
appeared inevitable the secret society had the duty of directing the 

19 To this act were attached the letters exchanged by Alexander and Constantine 
in 1822, the manifesto of August 16, 1825, and Constantine's letters to Nicholas 
and the dowager empress confirming his decision to decline the Crown. 
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forces of discontent into orderly channels. The more radically minded 
Ryleev was inclined to believe that the seizure of the Winter Palace 
and the arrest of the imperial family were essential to the success of 
the insurrection. 

The practical activities of the Northern Society during these decisive 
weeks were limited to propaganda among the officers and to attempts 
at winning the support of the rank and file by circulating the legend 
that Nicholas had suppressed a “testament” in which Alexander had 
decreed the shortening of the army service term. The conspirators 
based their hopes of success on the anticipated refusal of a portion of 
the St. Petersburg garrison to take the “new” oath and on the simul- 
taneous uprising of the southern army. The plan, in so far as this 
term is applicable to the results of confused and shapeless deliberations, 
was to prevent the State Council and the Senate from taking the oath 
to Nicholas and to force the latter body to issue a manifesto summon- 
ing a constituent assembly and appointing a provisional government 
of two or three prominent statesmen, among them Speransky. Thus 
the fiction of “legality” was to be preserved, and Trubetskoy hoped 
that Nicholas might be induced to capitulate and to accept the de- 
cisions of the future constituent assembly. The execution of this plan 
for what Pokrovsky aptly called a “non-revolutionary revolution” de- 
manded the occupation of the Senate Square by the insurgent troops 
at the time when the senators were assembled to take the oath to 
Nicholas. 

Most of the conspirators had little faith in the success of their enter- 
prise. Trubetskoy, realizing the insignificance of his following, was 
particularly despondent, and Ryleev,. who proclaimed in a burst of 
enthusiasm that “the tactics of revolution are summed up in one word 
— daring!” admitted in his more lucid moments that “it is possible that 
our dreams will come true, but it is probable, indeed much more than 
probable, that we shall all perish.” He consoled himself with the 
thought that their sacrifice would redound to the good of future gen- 
erations. The conspiracy, however, had gone too far to be abandoned 
or postponed. Rostovt sev had sent to Obolensky a copy of the report 
he had submitted to Nicholas on December 12 informing him of the 
plot. In case of the new emperor's uneventful accession, reckoning 
was certain to follow swiftly. 

The insurrection of December 14 proved a ghastly failure. In the 
morning of that day the majority of the St. Petersburg garrison took 
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the oath to Nicholas in an orderly and decorous fashion, although in 
some cases with a conspicuous lack of enthusiasm. The case of Nicho- 
las was helped by the arrival in the capital at 8 a.m. of the Grand 
Duke Michael, whose personal appearance in the barracks of the 
less reliable regiments put to rest the talc that both he and Con- 
stantine were under arrest. Some seven hundred men of the Moscow 
regiment, however, led by Captain Michael Bestuzhev and Captain 
Prince Dimitry Shchepin-Rostovsky (who was not a member of the 
secret society and did not even know of its existence), refused to take 
the oath. Shouting that they wanted Constantine, they marched to 
the Senate Square, where they were joined by rebellious soldiers from 
other regiments, the total number of insurgents rising to three thou- 
sand men and thirty officers. This demonstration, however, was point- 
less. The State Council had taken the oath to the new emperor on 
the night of December 13, and the Senate at 7 a.m. on December 
14, that is, before the arrival of the rebellious troops. The appointed 
leaders of the insurgents — the “dictator” Trubetskoy and his desig- 
nated assistants Colonel Alexander Bulatov and Captain lakubovich — 
made but a brief appearance in the Senate Square. Ryleev, too, wan- 
dered away from the square in search of reinforcements and was not 
seen there again. Prince Eugene Obolensky assumed command of the 
insurgent forces, but neither he nor his followers knew what to clo, 
and remained inactive while government troops , under the personal 
direction of Nicholas poured into the square and the adjoining streets. 
There were some victims of desultory shooting, among them Count 
Miloradovich, who was fatally wounded by Lieutenant Peter Kakhov- 
sky. Colei, hungry, and leaderless, the insurgents nevertheless refused 
repeated suggestions that they surrender; they were encouraged to re- 
sist by crowds of civilians who mixed freely with the soldiery and 
sporadically attacked government troops with stones and logs. As 
the short winter day drew to an end and darkness set in, it became 
probable that unless the situation was handled with firmness other 
troops might join the insurgents and that the military mutiny might 
assume the character of a popular rebellion. Cavalry charges having 
failed, the four field pieces constituting the government artillery were 
brought into action. After the third volley the formation of insurgents 
broke down and they fled in disorder pursued by the loyal troops. In 
a few minutes the Senate Square was cleared, except for seventy or 
eighty dead, among them some civilians. The*' insurrection was over.. 
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Voila un joli commencement de regnej’ Nicholas remarked to one 
of his generals. 

The southern army had no part in the events of December 14. 
General Dibich, having found among the late emperor's papers at 
Taganrog a report on the proposed mutiny, on December 1 3 arrested 
Pestel and the other leaders of the Southern Society. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Serge Muravev-Apostol, who was among the arrested officers, suc- 
ceeded in regaining his freedom and at the end of December raised the 
banner of rebellion in the Chernigov regiment. His hopes for the sup- 
port of the other units of the southern command were not realized, 
and in the first encounter with government troops, on January 3, 1826, 
his followers suffered a defeat. The military insurrection in the south 
proved no more successful than it had been in the capital. 

The liquidation of the uprising was conducted by a commission of 
inquiry under Nicholas's direct supervision. Most of the Decembrists 
had hastened to surrender to the authorities, and in the overwhelming 
majority of cases (Pestel was one of the few exceptions) the evidence 
they gave was imbued with a spirit of almost insufferable humility and 
burning repentance. The defendants, indeed, seem to have vied in 
their zeal to tell everything and even to implicate people who had no 
connection with the conspiracy or with the secret societies. Nearly six 
hundred persons were investigated by the commission, among them 
Griboedov, who was especially brought to St. Petersburg from the 
Caucasus. Of this number 121 were finally put on trial by a specially 
constituted high criminal court consisting of members of the State 
Council, the Senate, the Synod, and high officials. Speransky was the 
most active member of the tribunal, which conducted the trial in 
such a manner that some of the defendants did not realize that they 
had had a hearing before a court. The final verdict, after the emperor 
had exercised his prerogative of clemency, provided five death sen- 
tences by hanging (among them Pestel, Ryleev, and Serge Muravev- 
Apostol) , and penal servitude and deportation to Siberia for more than 
one hundred of the accused. Some of the Decembrists were accom- 
panied to Siberia by their wives and families, and displayed in exile a 
fortitude and dignity of which there had been little evidence during 
the investigation and trial. Partial commutation of their sentence was 
granted from time to time (penal servitude for life, for instance, was 
terminated in 1839), but it was not until the coronation of Alexander 
II in 1856 that the twenty-nine Decembrists still in Siberia were re-’ 
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stored to their former legal status and were permitted to reside 
wherever they pleased in Russia, except St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

It should not be concluded from the above account that the dark 
forebodings of Trubetskoy and Ryleev were entirely justified and that 
the failure of the insurrection was a “historical inevitability/' It is sig- 
nificant that some of the insurgent leaders, for instance Shchepin- 
Rostovsky, were not members of the secret societies and that of the 
many officers who knew of the conspiracy only one, Jacob Rostovtsev, 
reported it to the authorities. The possibilities offered by the dynastic 
crisis and Nicholas's personal unpopularity should not be underesti- 
mated. The sympathies of a section of the populace were clearly with 
the insurgents, and had the movement shown any signs of success the 
hesitant allegiance of the 'loyal" troops might have easily been swayed 
to the rebels' side. There is an unconfirmed story that Speransky, when 
asked whether he would take part in the proposed provisional govern- 
ment, replied: “You must win first, then everyone will be with you." 
Had the leaders of the insurgents displayed greater vision, courage, 
and a sense of reality, the issue of the fateful day of December 14 — and 
also, perhaps, the subsequent history of Russia — might have been very 
different. 

The Decembrist insurrection had far-reaching repercussions. It 
increased the watchfulness of the government, although it has been 
unjustly blamed for the severity of the police regime instituted under 
Nicholas: Russia's eighteenth century tradition and Alexander's rule 
could hardly have been improved upon in this respect. The crushing of 
the rebellion dealt Russian liberalism a shattering blow. The deter- 
rent effects of trials, executions, and deportations were great, and 
many of the fonner liberals zealously devoted themselves to erasing 
the compromising memories of their earlier associations: not a few 
of those who were affiliated with the secret societies but had escaped 
Siberia had a brilliant military and administrative career under Nicho- 
las. On the other hand, those whose personal convictions precluded 
surrender were driven deeper into underground revolutionary work. 
For later generations the Decembrists became the symbol of self- 
sacrificing struggle against autocracy and serfdom and the founders 
of the nineteenth century revolutionary tradition. Ryleev was not 
altogether wrong when he spoke of the value of seemingly aimless 
sacrifices for a great cause. The secret societies were wiped out on 
December 14, but the ideals they stood for could not be destroyed. 
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NICHOLAS I 

The Apogee of Absolutism 

^ 

EMPEROR NICHOLAS 

The character of Nicholas I, under whose rule (1825-1855) Russian 
nineteenth century absolutism reached its fullest development, pre- 
sents none of the complexities that have baffled Alexander's biogra- 
phers. Born in 1796, Nicholas received a good education, spoke Rus- 
sian, French, German and English, studied Latin and Greek, and was 
initiated by distinguished scholars (Professors S torch, Balugiansky, 
and Kukolnik) into such disciplines as political economy, govern- 
ment, constitutional law, jurisprudence, and public finance. In these 
subjects, however, the young grand duke took little interest, and his 
learned mentors succeeded merely in inspiring their pupil with a pro- 
found aversion for what he contemptuously called ''abstractions/ 7 The 
notion of legality, as Presniakov rightly observes, remained foreign to 
Nicholas’s mind. "Sound morals are the best theory of law/' he once 
remarked; "they must be present in the heart of every man, irrespec- 
tive of any abstraction, and must be based on religion/ 7 For the science 
of warfare, especially for military engineering, however, Nicholas 
showed great aptitude and, like his three brothers, remained through- 
out his life an expert, enthusiastic, and exacting drill-master. He was 
fond of drawing, played the flute, and assiduously patronized the 
opera, the ballet, the drama, and fancy-dress balls. Nicholas's scholastic 
career came to an end in the middle of 1813. In 1814 he joined the 
Russian army abroad and in later years traveled extensively both in 
Russia and in foreign countries. On July 1, 1817, he married Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia, daughter of King Frederick William III and 
sister of the future King Frederick William IV. By his wife (who on 
her admission to the Russian Orthodox Church assumed the name of 
Alexandra Fedorovna) he had four sons and three daughters. Although 
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destined to succeed Alexander, Nicholas in his brother's lifetime had 
no part in the administration of public affairs; he merely commanded 
a brigade of the guards and was inspector-general of army engineers. 

Close family ties with the House of Hohcnzollem greatly influenced 
the future tsar's outlook and policies. He was an admirer of Frederick 
William III, and patriarchal monarchical rule on the Prussian model 
appeared to him the ideal form of government. A firm believer in 
autocracy, Nicholas held that a monarch “by the grace of God” (and 
he recognized no other source of monarchical power) should be both 
the fountain of law and the actual head of the administration. This 
theory, of course, was by no means novel, but Nicholas gave it a 
peculiar twist by emphasizing the importance of the dynastic and 
religious factors, by stressing the element of duty and discipline, and 
by insisting on conformity with national tradition. He visualized a 
state organized and functioning like a well drilled army unit, that is, 
a polity embodying the principles of hierarchical subordination, close 
delimitation of the duties of each member, and the unchallengeable 
authority of the anointed leader. Nicholas held that “the entire life 
of a man must be regarded merely as service, for everyone has to serve.” 
This clear-cut and simple philosophy, cleverly summed up by Nicho- 
las's minister of education, S. S. Uvarov, in the celebrated formula 
“Orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationality/' was, needless to say, at vari- 
ance with the practice of the Russian government. 

The uprising of December 14 left an indelible imprint on the 
emperor's mind. The shock was all the greater because the rebellion 
involved the army, especially the guards, whom Nicholas regarded 
as the mainstay of the throne. He not only supervised in person the 
investigation of the conspiracy, meted out to its leaders crushing penal- 
ties, and to the end of his life continued to manifest keen interest in 
the doings of the Decembrists lingering in Siberia, but he also made 
a careful study of their grievances. A. D. Borovkov, secretary of the 
commission of investigation, prepared by imperial command a compre- 
hensive summary of the evidence submitted by the accused men. His 
report, which contained a bitter indictment of Russia's maladmin- 
istration and social inequities, ended with the sweeping recommenda- 
tion that steps be taken “to correct innumerable disorders and abuses." 
Nicholas is said to have kept this document on his desk and to have 
consulted it frequently. 1 He 'was aware bf Russia's predicament and 

1 A revealing instance of the interest taken by Nicholas in the views held by 
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realized the necessity of reform. In agreement with his philosophy 
the program of his reign was formulated in the manifesto of July 13, 
1826, stigmatizing the Decembrists as “a handful of monsters 
( izvergi )” inspired by outlandish ideas “incompatible with the ways 
and character of the Russian people/' and proclaiming that improve- 
ment was to be brought about “not by insolent and always destructive 
dreams but by the gradual betterment, from above, of national insti- 
tutions/' This promise was not fulfilled, and in spite of numerous 
“secret committees" and a flood of proposals and reports no important 
reform was enacted. The general attitude of Nicholas and his govern- 
ment is well illustrated by the tsar's remarks on the emancipation of 
the serfs, the most urgent domestic question of the day. “There is no 
doubt that serfdom, in its present form, is a flagrant evil which every- 
one realizes," he declared in the State Council on March 20, 1842; 
“yet to attempt to remedy it now would be, of course, an evil even 
more disastrous." Nicholas's rigid conservatism, fear of the masses, and 
desire to safeguard absolutism and to protect the interests of the 
landed nobility proved an insurmountable bar to reform. The result 
was that his supposedly benevolent and paternal rule degenerated into 
a dictatorship, an arbitrary, stifling, and despotic police regime that 
sought to regulate the lives of individuals in minute details. 

The tsar's reactionary views determined Russian foreign policy, over 
which he exercised personal control. Attachment to the outworn fic- 
tion of the Holy Alliance and to legitimacy, and persistent opposition 
(with some exceptions to be noted later) to the principle of national 
self-determination which swept nineteenth century Europe, brought 
him in conflict with every democratic and liberal movement in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. An inconsistent, aggressive, and arrogant 
policy in Asia and the Near East antagonized European Powers and 

the Decembrists is offered by the case of one of them, Alexander Komilovich, a 
young historian and social scientist of some promise. Recalled to St. Petersburg 
in February, 1828, from Siberia, where he was serving an eight-year sentence of 
penal servitude, Kornilovich, though he was incarcerated in the fortress of Peter 
and Paul, was treated with consideration and kindness, was supplied with news- 
papers and books, and was ordered by the tsar to submit his views on “whatever 
subject he might choose.” Twenty-twp of Kornilovich's memoranda, which have 
been preserved, deal with topics such as Russian trade with Asia, relations with 
Persia, administration of the Caucasus, the Polish question, school reform, and 
so on. Although these reports were favorably commented upon by the tsar and by 
BenckendoTff, chief of the police, they failed to win the prisoner complete forgive- 
ness. In 1832 Kornilovich was released from the fortress and was sent as a private 
to a regiment stationed in the Caucasus, where he died two years later. 
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generated suspicion. The wanton destruction of Polish autonomy 
added to the dislike with which Russia was regarded in many European 
capitals. Nicholas, moreover, in the apt phrase of his German historian, 
Theodor Schiemann, dwelt in the imaginary world of “dynastic mythol- 
ogy” where international questions were settled in direct dealings 
between crowned heads, and private letters and personal views of 
monarchs and statesmen assumed the character of binding interna- 
tional obligations. This peculiar personal diplomacy played a part in 
bringing about the disaster of 1853-1856. A reign that began with 
some notable military and diplomatic successes ended in the catas- 
trophe of the Crimean War, which exposed the frailties of imperial 
diplomacy and exploded the fiction of Russia's military might. Michael 
Bakunin, the well known revolutionary, was not far from truth when 
he wrote in 1847: “Our internal situation is deplorable. It is complete 
anarchy under the label of order. The veil of bureaucratic formalism 
conceals terrible wounds; our administration, our courts, our finances 
—all are sham: sham to deceive foreign opinion, sham to lull the con- 
science of the tsar, who pretends to believe it all the more willingly 
because he is afraid to face realities." Nicholas, however, was not un- 
aware of the tragic failure of his rule, and whatever illusions he might 
have retained were dispelled by the Crimean War. 

In his private life, too, Nicholas was unable to live up to the ideals 
of duty he professed. While scrupulously preserving the appearance of 
a devoted husband, and often extolled as such, he for years had a 
liaison with Barbara Nelidov, a lady-in-waiting to the empress. 2 Frus- 
tration and failing health made Nicholas, whose manner was often 
curt, increasingly irritable, and towards the end of his life he became 
subject to spells of melancholy which were partly responsible for the 
persistent rumor that his death (February 18, 1855) was not caused 
by illness but was due to suicide by poisoning. Although available 
evidence does not warrant this conclusion, careful and reputable his- 

2 According to Presniakov, children born of this union were adopted by P. A. 
KMnmichel, who in the closing years of the reign occupied at the court a position 
akin to that of Arakcheev under Alexander I. A contemporary observer, Baroness 
M, P. Fredericks, states in her memoirs that Madame Nelidov showed great tact, 
and never exploited her influence with the tsar for selfish or political ends. After 
Nicholas's death Madame Nelidov, at the request of Emperor Alexander II and 
the dowager empress, continued to reside at the imperial palace, and remained a 
member of Alexandra Fedorovna's intimate circle. She died in 1897. 
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torians (N. S. Stackelberg, Presniakov) believe that it cannot be en- 
tirely dismissed. 

THE POLISH INSURRECTION , 1830-1831 

Events in Poland, like the Decembrist rebellion, exercised a pro- 
found influence on Russia's destiny. The infringements of the Polish 
constitution by Alexander and the arrest in 1822 of the members of 
the secret Patriotic Society stimulated political unrest. In a manifesto 
published on his accession, Nicholas promised to uphold the Polish 
constitution; but it was generally known that he had little liking either 
for the Poles or for representative government, and was unalterably 
opposed to the reunion with the kingdom of the Lithuanian provinces 
which Polish nationalists regarded as a part of their lawful heritage. 
The investigation of the Decembrist rebellion disclosed the existence 
of a link between the reconstituted Polish Patriotic Society and the 
Russian Southern Society, and although the Polish underground 
movement was not involved in the events of December 14, 1825, a 
number of prominent Poles were arrested, among them Colonel Sev- 
erin Krzyzanowski, the leader of the Patriotic Society. After a pro- 
tracted investigation and much legalistic bickering, Nicholas agreed 
to have the accused men tried (in accordance with Article 152 of the 
Polish constitution) by a special court of Polish senators, a procedure 
advocated by the Grand Duke Constantine, who unexpectedly rallied 
to the defense of the Polish constitutional charter. The verdict ren- 
dered in June, 1828, was mild: Krzyzanowski was sentenced to three 
years in prison, other defendants received even lighter sentences, and 
some were acquitted. Although Nicholas believed that the accused 
were guilty of high treason and deserved the death penalty, he was 
prevailed upon to confirm the verdict (March, 1829), not, however, 
without severely reprimanding the Polish Senate for its leniency. 3 This 
incident added to the bitterness of Russo-Polish relations. 

In May, 1828, Nicholas, accompanied by the empress and the heir 
apparent, paid a state visit to Warsaw; on May 12 he was crowned 
king of Poland and took the oath to support the constitution. He re- 


3 This constitutional procedure was used in the case of only eight of the accused 
Poles, all of them citizens of the kingdom. Twenty-four Polish defendants, subjects 
of Russia, were tried by the Russian Senate and received much more severe sen- 
tences. 
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turned to Warsaw a year later (May and June, 1830) for the meeting 
of the Polish diet. The legislative program submitted to the diet was 
strictly limited; and although a divorce bill sponsored by the govern- 
ment was voted down and sharp criticism of the administration de- 
veloped in the commissions; the session was permitted to run its 
course and closed in June in a decorous fashion. There were numerous 
signs of restlessness and discontent, but little to indicate the immi- 
nence of an explosion. 

Polish nationalistic and revolutionary agitation centered in under- 
ground clubs and associations of which the most important was the 
secret society organized in 1828 by Peter Wysodki, a young lieutenant 
in the guards and an instructor in the Polish Military Academy. The 
membership of the society was small, and consisted of cadets, army 
officers, university undergraduates, and intellectuals, among them the 
popular historian Joachim Lclewel, a former professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vilna. These ardent nationalists were particularly alarmed 
by the unmistakable process of the integration of the Lithuanian 
provinces in the administrative framework of the empire, a policy 
which made rapid progress under the rule of Nicholas and indicated 
his determination to prevent the reunion of these territories with the 
kingdom. The more extreme elements in the society craved revolu- 
tionary action. Plans were made for insurrection and the seizure of the 
imperial family during the coronation and, again, during the session 
of the diet in May and June, 1830, hut they were not carried out. 

The French revolution of July, 1830, followed by the Belgian revolu- 
tion in September, gave new strength to the Polish national movement 
and precipitated the conflict between Russia and Poland. Nicholas 
made feverish preparations for military intervention in western Europe 
and proposed to use the Polish army as a part of the Russian expedi- 
tionary force. No policy could have been more unpopular with the 
Poles, and insurrection appeared to their radical leaders as the only 
way to prevent Nicholas from forcing Poland to fight France and 
Belgium under the banners of legitimacy and reaction. Moreover, the 
police were on the track of the conspirators, and further delays might 
well have proved their undoing. In the evening of November 29, 1830, 
N.S., a small band of cadets and students invaded the Warsaw Belve- 
dere Palace, residence of the Grand Duke Constantine, while a larger 
group led by Wysocki attacked the Russian cavalry barracks. Although 
the insurgents failed to capture Constantine or to dislodge the Rus- 
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sian troops, they succeeded in occupying a part of the city with the 
help of an excited populace to whom they distributed arms. A number 
of high Polish officials and generals were murdered. It is widely be- 
lieved that Constantine, by a timely display of energy, might easily 
have suppressed the uprising in this early stage. He chose instead 
to withdraw from Warsaw with the loyal troops, among them some 
Polish regiments. The insurgents having no definite plan of action, the 
leadership of the revolutionary movement passed temporarily into the 
hands of the conservative Polish elements. Prince Ksavery Lubecki, 
Polish minister of finance since 1821, and persona grata with the Rus- 
sian court, summoned the executive council, which was reinforced 
by Prince Adam Czartoryski and several other prominent Poles. On 
November 30, N.S., the executive council issued, in the name of 
Nicholas, an appeal condemning the events of November 29 and call- 
ing the population to maintain order. The object of the conservative 
Polish circles was to prevent a social revolution, to uphold the consti- 
tution of 1815, and to avoid war with Russia. General Joseph Chlo- 
picki, a veteran of the Napoleonic wars, who was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Polish army (December 3, N.S.) and tw r o days 
later became military “dictator,” did not believe in the possibility of 
a Polish victory. The radical elements did not support the modest 
program sponsored by Lubecki and his associates, and organized them- 
selves into a Patriotic Society of which Lelewel was the president 
(December 1, N.S.). The struggle between the conservative and the 
radical factions continued unchecked until the defeat of the revolu- 
tion, and largely determined its course. 

The insurgent movement rapidly spread throughout the country. 
On December' 1, N.S., the executive council was forced to drop some 
of its more unpopular members and to substitute for them men ac- 
ceptable to liberal opinion. Two days later, however, Lubecki was 
compelled to resign, the executive council faded away, and was re- 
placed by a provisional government of seven members headed by 
Czartoryski, In the provisional government the members of the Patri- 
otic Society held the majority of seats. In the meantime Polish author- 
ities negotiated with Constantine. The grand duke undertook not to 
attack Warsaw without direct orders and without giving forty-eight 
hours' notice; not to call the Lithuanian army corps which was under 
his command; and to recommend amnesty for the insurgents. He 
declined, however, to endorse the Polish demand for incorporation in 
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the kingdom of the Lithuanian provinces. Constantine displayed on the 
whole a surprising magnanimity: he authorized the Polish regiments, 
which had accompanied him, to return to Warsaw, and on December 
12, N.S., withdrew with the Russian troops behind the frontiers of 
the kingdom. Nicholas showed none of this kindly disposition towards 
the Poles. He refused to deal officially with the emissaries of the Polish 
government, among them Lubecki, who were sent to St. Petersburg, 
receiving them merely as private individuals. Mobilization orders were 
issued at once, and an imperial manifesto promised amnesty on the 
condition of immediate surrender (December 24, N.S.). 

The extraordinary Polish diet which met in Warsaw on December 
18, N.S., took a similarly uncompromising attitude. It proclaimed the 
insurrection a national movement, and voiced the determination of 
the Polish people to fight until they had achieved independence and 
the liberation of the Lithuanian provinces. Reconvened in January, 
1831, the diet voted the dethronement of Nicholas and the deposition 
of the Romanov (January 25, N.S.). Chlopicki having in the mean- 
time resigned his ephemeral “dictatorship,” the diet formed a national 
government of five members under Czartoryski, the radical faction 
being represented by Lelewek All hopes for a peaceful solution of the 
crisis having vanished, the issue was to be determined by force of arms. 
For the momentous struggle against Russia’s military might Poland 
was singularly ill prepared. Torn by inner dissensions, the national 
government strove in vain to reconcile the aspirations of the landed 
aristocracy with the demands of the radical and liberal groups. The 
inescapable fact that the whole-hearted support of the peasantry was 
essential to the victory of the national cause led the diet to discuss 
in April, 1831, measures for the improvement of the status of the 
serfs, but the stubborn opposition of the landed interests forced the 
assembly to postpone decision until the end of the struggle. Nicholas 
showed better judgment, and in May, 1831, issued a decree lightening 
the burden of the peasants in the Polish provinces occupied by Rus- 
sian troops. This measure was not without effect. The response of ‘the 
Polish peasants to the insurgents’ call to arms was lukewarm, and 
lends support to Friedrich Engels’s description of the Polish insurrec- 
tion as “a conservative revolution” (his speech of February 22, 1848, 
N.S.). Lack of national unity inevitably hampered tlie action of the 
Polish government and led to frequent changes in leadership. Euro- 
pean Powers, especially France and England, approached by the in- 
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surgents, were prolific in expressions of sympathy for Poland hut did 
nothing to help her. Austria and Prussia, fearing the repercussions of 
the insurrection in their own Polish provinces, were even more re- 
served. At the moment of supreme trial Poland had to face Russia 
alone. 

Early in February, 1831, Field Marshal Dibich crossed the Polish 
border at the head of a Russian army some 120,000 strong. Although 
at the beginning of the campaign the insurgent forces were only half 
that number, Poland’s military situation was not desperate. In March, 
according to the Polish historian S. Askenazy, the Poles had under 
arms 100,000 men. Moreover, the Russian Lithuanian corps (38,000) 
in the expeditionary force had a large proportion of Polish officers and’ 
privates whose loyalty to the Russian Crown was not above suspicion. 
The Poles, however, were handicapped by lack of artillery, arms, muni- 
tions, and experienced officers. The first encounter (battle of Stoczek, 
February 14, N.S.) was a victory for Poland, but it was followed by 
the crushing defeat of the insurgents at Grochow, near Warsaw 
(February 25, N.S.). Dibich, however, did not press his costly success 
(his losses were estimated at 10,000 men), and the fall of the Polish 
capital, which at the time was considered imminent, was delayed for 
six months. Fighting continued with intermittent success, the insur- 
gents lending military support to anti-Russian uprisings in the prov- 
inces of Podolia, Volynia, Minsk, and Vitebsk, where Poland had 
many adherents among the nobility and the well-to-do classes. The 
peasantry remaining largely aloof, these uprisings were soon suppressed 
by Russian troops. Dibich’s relative inaction, which brought upon him 
the displeasure of the emperor, had some justification in the heavy 
losses suffered by his army not only at the hands of the enemy, who 
fought with great courage, but also from epidemics. The Russian 
commander in chief himself died of cholera on June 10, N.S., and 
was replaced by Paskevich, recently recalled from the Caucasus. In 
the middle of July a Russian army 60,000 strong crossed the Vistula 
near the Prussian border and converged on Warsaw. In the mean- 
time the Polish campaign in Lithuania had ended in a fiasco, and the 
position of the insurgents had become desperate. An uprising of radi- 
cal elements in Warsaw (August 15, N.S.) led to the resignation of 
Czartoryski and the national government. Power passed to the hands 
of General John Krukoviecki and, three weeks later, to General Casi- 
mir Malachowski (September 7, N.S.) . At that time the struggle was 
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practically over. By the middle of August, Paskcvich was at the gates 
of Warsaw, and when negotiations for the surrender of the city failed 
he took it by assault on September 8, N.S. Sporadic fighting continued 
for a few more weeks, the bulk of the Polish troops being forced into 
Austria and Prussia, where they were disarmed, while the remnants 
of the insurgent army were rounded up by the Russians. Early in 
October the insurrection was finally suppressed. 

The retribution was gradual but thorough. An imperial manifesto 
of October 20, 1831, granted an amnesty to the insurgents, with the 
exception of the instigators of the uprising of November, the members 
of the revolutionary government and diet, and the army officers who 
emigrated after the fall of Warsaw. This act of clemency, however, 
received a restrictive interpretation: not a few of the Polish soldiers 
who returned to their homeland were assigned to distant garrisons, 
chiefly on Russia's Asiatic frontier. The amnesty did not apply to 
residents of the Lithuanian and Ukrainian provinces, which were not 
a part of the kingdom of Poland. A special court tried the cases of 
the principal participants in the insurrection. Most of the defendants 
having fled abroad, Nicholas in 1834 commuted 258 death sentences 
(among them those of Czartoryski and Lclewel) to perpetual banish- 
ment. The government decreed wholesale confiscation of the estates 
held by insurgent Polish noblemen. According to Z. Lensky, at least 
one-tenth of the land owned by the Polish nobility was confiscated 
in 1832. The bulk of these properties passed into Russian hands, 
chiefly through the distribution of entailed estates to Russian generals 
and high officials. 

The Polish constitution of 1815 was superseded by the Organic 
Statute of February 14 (February 26, N.S.), 1832, which proclaimed 
the kingdom of Poland “an indivisible part" of the Russian empire; 
the Russian emperor therefore was no longer required to be crowned 
king of Poland. 4 Poland retained her civil liberties (freedom of wor- 
ship and of the press, inviolability of person and property), her civil 
and criminal code, institutions of local government, the use of the 
Polish language in the courts, in the administration, and in the schools. 


4 The constitution of 1815 was not formally abrogated. The Polish statesman 
Marquis Wielopolski held in 1860 that the constitution had been merely modified 
by the Organic Statute but was not entirely put aside. A similar view was ad- 
vanced in 1907 by Dmowski, a Polish deputy to the se'cond Duma. 
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These promises, however, remained a dead letter. The Organic Statute 
provided for a Polish administration distinct from that of the rest 
of the empire. The government was to comprise two sets of institu- 
tions: one established by appointment of the Russian Crown, and the 
other by the vote of the local population. The chief administrative 
organ was an appointed executive council headed by the viceroy and 
consisting of higher officials. It was assisted by an appointed Polish 
state council which dealt, among other things, with the drafting of 
legislative measures and the preparation of the budget, but this in an 
advisory capacity, its decisions being subject to the approval of the 
Russian State Council. The law did not require that the members 
of the executive council and of the state council should be natives 
of the kingdom of Poland, and a number of Russians were actually 
appointed to both bodies. The lower administration consisted of a 
hierarchy of appointed boards arid officials. The second and rather 
elaborate set of institutions provided by the Organic Statute — those 
elected by the people — need not be described here: it was not called 
into being until 1861-1862, and was almost immediately suppressed 
as a consequence of the Polish insurrection of 1863. 

The failure of the imperial government to make effective the more 
liberal provisions of the Organic Statute was in harmony with the 
views held by Paskevich, Russian viceroy and practically dictator of 
Poland from 1832 to his death in 1856. Created prince of Warsaw in 
September, 1831, Paskevich, in whom Nicholas had unbounded con- 
fidence, was an outspoken opponent not only of Polish autonomy but 
even of the modest institutions provided by the act of 1832. “The best 
thing to do would be to merge the kingdom of Poland with the empire 
and to put it under the Russian administration,” Paskevich wrote in 
1847, and although he was not blind to the danger of excessive cen- 
tralization it was in this spirit that he carried out his mandate. In 1837 
the provincial government of Poland was reorganized on the Russian 
model. In 1841 the Polish state council was abolished and the func- 
tions of the Polish supreme court were taken over by the Russian 
Senate. The Polish Criminal Code introduced in 1846 was an almost 
verbatim translation of the Russian Code of 1845. In 1850 the customs 
barrier between Russia and Poland was removed and the Russian 
customs regime was applied to the kingdom. The imperial government 
took over the administration of Polish roads and means of transporta- 
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tion in 1846 and of the post office in 1851. Russian and French, but 
not Polish, were the languages used in the higher administrative 
agencies. 

The program of Russification was applied to Polish schools, intel- 
lectual pursuits, and to the Church. The University of Vilna was closed 
in 1832, and its medical school in 1842. A similar fate befell the lycee 
of Kremenchug and the University of Warsaw. In 1839 was established 
the school region of Warsaw, subordinated directly to the Russian 
ministry of education. Secondary school instruction was conducted in 
the Russian language. The University of Kiev, founded in 1834 as a 
substitute for the disbanded higher school of Poland, ran into serious 
difficulties in 1837-1838 when it was suspected of carrying on subver- 
sive Polish propaganda. Closed for several months, it was permitted 
to reopen its doors only after a drastic purge which deprived it of half 
its faculty and almost its entire student body. Censorship was vigilant, 
imaginative, and brutal, and prohibited even the mention of such 
respected Polish authors as Adam Mickiewicz, Sygmunt Krasinski, 
and Lelewel. The Church, too, felt the heavy hand of the oppressors. 
A Russian Orthodox diocese of Warsaw was created in 1838. In 1841- 
1843 the estates of the Catholic Church were secularized and the 
Catholic clergy given fixed salaries. In 1842 the Vilna Catholic theo- 
logical seminary was transferred to St. Petersburg. Government super- 
vision of the activities of Catholic clerics became particularly strin- 
gent, but the chief effort of militant Orthodoxy was directed to the 
reunion of the Uniats with the Russian Church. Under the unscrupu- 
lous and energetic leadership of Joseph Semashko, bishop of Lithuania, 
this movement made rapid progress. A number of Uniat monasteries, 
among them the revered sanctuary of Pochaev, were taken over by 
the Orthodox Church, while other Uniat monasteries were closed. 
In 1839 Semashko, with the assistance of the Russian government and 
the Holy Synod, achieved his object, and the Uniats officially returned 
to the fold of the Russian Church. 5 In his report of May 24, 1851 
(which contained no reference to the Organic Statute), Paskevich 
accurately summarized the results of his stewardship when he wrote 
that “after the insurrection the administration of the kingdom of 

‘The resu lting frictions with the Holy See did not prevent the conclusion in 
1 847 of a concordat which regulated the position of Catholic institutions in Rus* 
sran Poland. 
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Poland has been properly revised and brought in line, as far as possible, 
with the administrative order of the empire as a whole” 

The broader consequences of the Polish insurrection were the 
strengthening of administrative centralization and of reactionary 
trends in Nicholas's domestic and foreign policies. The relentless 
anti-Russian agitation conducted by large and influential groups of 
Polish emigres abroad, especially in Paris, was not without effect on 
the attitude of the European cabinets towards Russia, and the tsar's 
detestation of the Poles and his fear of a new Polish uprising had a part 
in charting the course of Russian foreign relations. 

THE POLICE REGIME 

Fear of revolution and distrust of any independent manifestation 
of public opinion, on the one hand, and the realization of the neces- 
sity of reforms, on the other, were the main, if conflicting, forces be- 
hind Nicholas's domestic policy. The emperor, as has already been 
stated, was aware of the inequities of Russia's political and social 
structure, but he believed that reforms should come exclusively from 
the Crown, without any participation of the community; changes, 
moreover, were to be introduced by imperceptible steps, under the 
guise of maintaining the existing order. Hence the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the agencies of the tsars quasi-personal rule and the 
plethora of “secret committees” whose objects and activities were, 
or were supposed to be, unknown even to ministers, so as to prevent 
“disturbing rumors” and “unwarranted expectations.” Attempt at re- 
forms while retaining things as they are is akin to the squaring of the 
circle and, needless to say, Nicholas and his advisers failed to solve the 
problem. In his reign, in spite of the steady stream of legislative pro- 
posals, the social structure underwent no significant change and the 
governmental machine continued to function as it had before, ex- 
cept for marked tendencies towards centralization, bureaucratism, 
and oppressive police control, hardly novel departures in Russian ad- 
ministrative practice. 

The legislative program and methods of the reign were influenced 
by the proceedings and recommendations of the so-called “committee 
of December 6, 1826,” first in the long line of secret committees insti- 
tuted by Nicholas. Count Victor Kochubey, former collaborator of 
Alexander I, was appointed chairman of the body, which consisted 
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of five high officials, among them Speransky and Dibich. The com- 
mittee was to study the legislative projects found among the papers 
of the late emperor and to draft proposals for the amelioration of 
practically every part of the machinery of government. To the latter 
task the committee devoted most of its time. It took cognizance of the 
grievances of, the Decembrists summarized in Borovkov's report, 0 
acknowledged that they contained “much truth" although the scope 
of the evils had been exaggerated, but suggested no adequate remedies. 
Speransky, long since cured of his reformatory zeal and radicalism, 
concurred in the statement that the committee's aim “was not the 
complete revision of the existing administrative order, but its im- 
provement by certain partial changes and amendments." Not only 
did the committee remain faithful to this uninspiring program but, 
by using spurious logic and legalistic niceties, it developed amazing 
virtuosity in drafting proposals which, under the faint pretense of 
reform, left the situation unaltered. As appears from the tsar's annota- 
tions on the minutes of the committee, even Nicholas, for all his 
conservatism and dislike of change, was at times puzzled by the verbal 
trickery indulged in by his high-placed advisers. Professor Kizevetter 
shrewdly observes that the work of the committee followed a definite 
pattern: warm endorsement of some general principles (for instance, 
that of the permanency of tenure of the judiciary, or of separation of 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions, which at the time were 
exercised simultaneously and in a haphazard fashion by the State 
Council, the Senate and the committee of ministers 6 7 ); more or less 
ingenious explanation of why the application of these principles was 
not feasible under Russian conditions; and proposed amendments of 
no practical consequence or value to existing legislation. Although 
bureaucracy was the very mainstay of the regime, Nicholas, unlike the 
representatives of enlightened absolutism, had little confidence in its 
miracle-working powers. When the committee of December 6 sug- 
gested the creation of supervisory boards in provinces and counties, 
the tsar mournfully argued that the required five hundred reliable 
officials could not be found in the empire. Since participation of the 

6 See p. 754. 

7 The committee of ministers, created by the law of Sept, 8, 1802, which sub- 
stituted ministries for the former administrative colleges, was reorganized in 1811 
(see p. 697). Its functions, however, were ill defined, and its position among the 
other institutions of central government was uncertain. 
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community in government was to be kept within narrow limits, and 
bureaucracy was not to be trusted, any attempt at reforms inevitably 
moved in a vicious circle. 

The committee of December 6 completed its main work early in 
1830. In addition to projects of purely technical reforms, it submitted 
proposals for the reorganization of the State Council, the Senate, the 
institutions of provincial government, and a bill defining the rights, 
duties, and privileges of the social groups or “estates” (sostoiane or 
soslove ). None of these measures, however, were enacted into law, 
and only the bill on the “estates” was discussed in the State Council, 
where it met with much criticism. The July revolution in France and 
the Polish insurrection were soon to strengthen reactionary influences 
opposed in principle to any change, however innocuous. Nevertheless 
some of the proposals made by the committee of December 6 were 
taken up by subsequent committees, and the general trend of its de- 
liberations set a pattern which was closely followed by legislation 
in the latter part of the reign. 

Under the rule of Nicholas the formal structure of central govern- 
ment underwent no appreciable modifications. The new statute 
( polozhenie ) of the State Council of April 15, 1842, followed closely 
the lines of its predecessor of 1810. The State Council retained its 
limited legislative powers, that is, each law was to be examined by that 
body although its decisions were not binding on the Crown. Yet in 
practice the authority of the State Council, which was never great, 
suffered further diminution. Although usurpations of the council's 
legislative functions by the committee of ministers, frequent under 
Alexander I, became less common, the actual drafting of legislative 
measures passed largely into the hands of secret committees. More- 
over, the statute of the ministry of war issued in 1836 provided that 
enactments dealing with military matters were outside the jurisdiction 
of the State Council. Nicholas and some of his more forcible min- 
isters (for instance, Kankrin) inclined to regard as an insult to autoc- 
racy the very discussion by the State Council of bills sponsored by the 
Crown. The tsar at times forwarded to the State Council proposed 
laws with the annotation that there should be no “superfluous de- 
bates,” or with the curt order that he wished the measure approved. 
Under these conditions the State Council had little real influence on 
legislation, and acted merely as a rubber stamp. The Senate, for which 
Nicholas displayed marked contempt, fared no better. Withdut a^ny 
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change in its legal status, it ceased almost completely to exercise the 
function of administrative control which, according to the law, was 
one of its important duties. The committee of ministers, too, was rele- 
gated to a subordinate position. The numerous and detailed annota- 
tions made by the tsar on the minutes of the committee prove, ac- 
cording to the historian of that institution, Professor Seredonin, that 
"every question was decided by the tsar himself and that he rigorously 
insisted that the ministers should be merely the strict executors of his 
will, of his wishes. . . . One may say that Emperor Nicholas hilled 
the committee of ministers, reduced it to the status of almost his 
private chancery/' Changes in the structure of the ministries were per- 
functory and need not be discussed here. 

The most notable development in the field of central government 
was the mushroom growth of His Majesty's Own Chancery, which 
expanded its jurisdiction over an ever increasing range of activities 
formerly exercised by executive departments. Section I of the chancery 
dealt with questions requiring the tsar's personal attention and with 
the execution of imperial commands; in 1846 it was assigned the addi- 
tional duty of control over the civil service. In 1826 Section II on 
codification and the notorious Section III in charge of state police 
were organized. In 1828 there was formed Section IV for the admin- 
istration of the charitable and educational institutions bearing the 
name of the Dowager Empress Maria Fedorovna, who had died in 
October of that year. In 1836, in connection with a reform affecting 
the status of the state peasants, there was established Section V, 
which two years later was reorganized as the ministry of state domains. 
Section VI for the administration of Transcaucasia was added in 1843. 
The expansion of the sphere of activity of His Majesty's Own Chan- 
cery was rather a symptom of the tsar's attitude towards the organs 
of central government than the inauguration of novel administrative 
methods. Distrusting bureaucracy as much as he distrusted public 
opinion, Nicholas sought to solve problems that did not automatically 
fall within the purview of existing institutions by putting them in the 
hands of specially created agencies under his quasi-personal control. 
In fact, however,, this control remained nominal, the vast sections of 
the chancery being essentially similar to the other organs of central 
government. In either case the will of the monarch was supreme, but 
it was actually felt only in deciding major issues or in matters such as 
the police, in which he took particular interest. 
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It was the same distrust of the government over which he presided 
that made Nicholas seek advice, not of the State Council, the official 
consultative legislative assembly, but of secret committees appointed 
ad hoc. Desire for secrecy led at times to grotesque situations. For 
instance, a secret committee created in 1839 to draft proposals for the 
improvement of the position of the peasantry was officially labeled 
"a committee for the equalization of local-government dues and 
charges in the western provinces/ 7 The object of this curious device 
was “to prevent suspicions and conjectures/ 7 The public was not only 
excluded from participation in legislation but was to remain ignorant 
of the fact that reforms were under discussion, until the tsar and his 
intimate advisers had reached a decision. 

The framework of provincial administration, like that of central 
government, was retained with only minor changes, although the local 
government reforms of Catherine II had proved a failure, and in the 
first half of the nineteenth century provincial Russia was at the mercy 
of notoriously corrupt petty bureaucrats. Gogol, in The Inspector- 
General, Dead Souls , and other works, has traced a vivid and telling 
picture of this unhappy state of affairs. The abolition of the office of 
governor-general (except in specially designated areas) and the partial 
reorganization of agencies of local government (laws of 1837 and 
1845) contributed to administrative centralization by enhancing the 
position of the governor of the province. While centralization and 
bureaucratism were the distinctive features of local administration 
during this period, there gradually came into being institutions deal- 
ing with economic needs, where representatives of the community 
took part side by side with appointed officials. Such were the provincial 
road commissions (1833), the provincial commissions on provisioning 
(1834), and committees on local dues and charges (1851). Although 
these agencies played a subordinate role and participation in their 
work by local representatives was largely perfunctory, they are often 
regarded as precursors of the local self-government act of 1864 (Kize- 
vetter, Polievktov). 

The slow growth of cities and towns and the decay of a system of 
municipal government that was ostensibly based on the act of 1785 
but actually run by the police called for legislative action, especially 
under a regime that firmly believed in the salutary effect of admin- 
istrative fiat. Various departments and special committees had for 
years busied themselves with plans for the betterment of city govern- 
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ment. The meager outcome of their labor was the statute of the mu- 
nicipal government of the city of St. Petersburg (February 13, 1846). 
According to Kizevetter, this complex and characteristic enactment 
“was in certain respects a step backwards in comparison with the 
municipal act of 1785. . . . The system of autonomous municipal 
institutions it erected proved in practice nothing but a fiction" and 
merely emphasized “the triumph of bureaucratic tutelage, that corner- 
stone of the policy of this reign. . . . The municipal reform of 1846 
was a purely paper reform." 

Codification was the only field of government to which the regime 
of Nicholas made a constructive and lasting contribution. For almost 
two centuries innumerable commissions had wrestled with the task 
of revising and amending the Code ( Ulozhenie ) of 1649 but had failed 
to make any progress. In 1826 the commission on legislation estab- 
lished by Alexander I was reorganized as Section II of His Majestys 
Own Chancery, and under the able guidance of Speransky its work 
was brought to fruition in 1833 with the publication of ( 1 ) the Com- 
plete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire , which contained 
35,993 enactments, from those embodied in the Code of 1649 to those 
issued previous to January 1, 1830 (fifty-one volumes), and (2) The 
Code (Svod) of Laws of the Russian Empire , a systematic collection, 
in fifteen volumes, of laws still in operation. Provisions were also made 
for the periodical amendment and revision of these collections, which 
are of inestimable value to courts, administrators, and historians even 
though the methods of the codifiers were not always above criticism. 
The Complete Collection , for instance, did not reproduce the enact- 
ments (to mention only a few) bearing on the constitutional limita- 
tions imposed on Empress Anne on her accession, or on the new order 
of succession to the throne established by her in October, 1740, as well 
as the manifesto issued by Catherine II after the murder of Peter III. 8 
The Code, although modeled on the Corpus Juris of Justinian, suffered 
from lack of consistency and integration, omissions, and inclusion of 
documents other than legislative enactments. Speransky’ s original plan 
provided for the preparation of an entirely new Code, that is, a syste- 
matic collection of laws in force, with necessary revisions and amend- 
ments, but this pioposal was vetoed by Nicholas on the ground that 
it was too theoretical and abstract. Nevertheless partial revisions of 
the Code along the linbs advocated by Speransky were authorized, and 

8 See ppv441-442, 448/ 5G2. : 
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resulted in the publication of a new Criminal Code (1845) and of 
several collections of a more specialized nature (army and navy regu- 
lations, certain types of taxation). The Lithuanian Statute (1588), 
formerly in force in the western territories, was abrogated in 1840 
in the provinces of Kiev, Podolia, Volynia, Minsk, Vilna, and Grodno 
and in the Belostok district, and in 1843 in the provinces of Chernigov 
and Poltava. The operation of the Russian Code was thus extended 
to the western and southwestern provinces, marking another stage in 
the policy of unification and Russification characteristic of this period. 

The state and security police, thoroughly reorganized and en- 
dowed with vast powers, formed the core of Nicholas's regime. In 
January, 1826, General Benckendorff, who five years earlier had warned 
Alexander of the activities of the secret societies, submitted to Nicho- 
las a memorandum in which he argued that the Decembrist rebellion 
had convincingly proved the ineptness of the Russian police, and he 
urged the creation of a powerful centralized gendarmery under a 
special minister. 9 This plan appealed to the emperor, but instead of 
the proposed ministry there was organized Section III of His Majesty's 
Own Chancery (June 25, 1826, the tsar’s birthday). Its official func- 
tions were those of the “higher police,” or, more specifically, collection 
of information on counterfeiting, religious sects and dissenters, and 
"all happenings without exception”; control of foreigners and persons 
under police supervision; administration of places of detention for 
state prisoners; and deportation of “suspicious or undesirable 
(• vrednye )” persons. Actually, the jurisdiction of Section III was far 
more comprehensive than is suggested by this list. A contemporary 
observer, N. M. Kolmakov, relates in his memoirs that Section III 
“very often assumed judicial functions and determined the guilt of 
persons in matters which had nothing to do with public safety.” M. 
Lemke, author of an admirable and well documented study on Section 
III, holds that “there was no aspect of Russian life that would escape 
its control.” The creators of this all-powerful police regime imagined 
that it would not only ensure public safety but would eradicate cor- 
ruption and maladministration and bring reward and happiness to the 

9 According to the Decembrist Prince Volkonsky, the idea of a Russian gen- 
darmery was suggested to Benckendorff by the example of France, .where he spent 
some time at the Russian embassy; he is said to have made proposals tp this effect 
in the closing years of Alexander’s reign. The term gendarme jljs first intro- 
duced in Russia in 1792 by Emperor Paul, but the troops whose members were so 
designated played no important part until the accession of Nicholas. 
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law-abiding subjects of the tsar. The chief aim, however, was to avoid 
the repetition of the events of December 14, 1825, and, by nipping 
in the bud subversive activities, to prevent well meaning people from 
being led astray. To achieve this object, according to the conservative 
historian Shilder, the government "had to know what was going on 
among the people, what were their thoughts, what they talked about, 
what occupied them; ... it became necessary to penetrate into 
men's hearts and most secret thoughts." This melancholy task had 
been pursued in the past by the oprichnina of Ivan IV and by a long 
line of police agencies since the days of Peter I. It need not be empha- 
sized that they merely bred arbitrariness, exploitation, and the worst 
abuses. 

Section III operated through two sets of agents: the gendarmery 
and secret informers. The gendarmery was a uniformed military force 
under the orders of the director of Section III, who was also in charge 
of the emperor's military establishment. The whole of Russia was 
divided into five (later eight) gendarmery districts commanded by 
their own officers. The government endeavored, not without success, 
to enhance the prestige of this branch of the police by enrolling among 
its officers men of good education and representatives of some of 
Russia's most distinguished families. The network of secret agents 
was presumably large, and included not only men and women drawn 
from every stratum of society but even school children. The real 
source of the power enjoyed by Section III was the exceptional posi- 
tion of its director. Benckendorff (created a count in 1832) held that 
office from 1826 to his death in 1844; he was succeeded by Count 
(later Prince) A. F. Orlov. Both were Nicholas's intimate friends 
on whom he showered marks of his affection. The director of Section 
III was a member of the committee of ministers but, according to 
Butenev, was "actually a kind of prime minister," and the institution 
over which he presided, to quote Herzen, was “outside and above the 
law." 10 This agency was the principal channel through which Nicho- 
las exercised his personal rule. He scrutinized diligently police reports; 
although these often failed to disclose what was in the hearts 
and thoughts of his unhappy subjects, they invited arbitrary interfer- 

10 Section III retained the control of the police for over half a century. In 1880 
it was reorganized as the department of the police ( departament politsii) which 
survived until 1917. * 
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ence with sometimes purely private matters and brought about Dra- 
conian verdicts against which there was no appeal. 

Nicholas, steeped in the military tradition, liked to refer to his vast 
empire as his "command/' Members of his military establishment, 
his aides-de-camp, and the generals who had distinguished themselves 
on the parade ground and whom he knew personally appeared to him 
eminently fitted for the highest offices of state. He put them in charge 
of the Holy Synod, the post office, the ministries of the interior, 
finance, and communications. A cavalry general, Prince Menshikov, 
for years controlled the navy. The same small circle of army officers 
with court connections was freely drawn upon to supersede the civilian 
authorities as special emissaries of the Crown. Disregard for the 
methods of government provided by law, the omnipotence of the 
police, its close identification with the emperor, and predominance 
of soldiers in the administration gave the era of Nicholas its peculiar 
character of a quasi-personal and quasi-military dictatorship of the 
tsar. 



CHAPTER XXX 


NICHOLAS I 

Social and Economic Conditions 
^ : — 


THE NOBILITY , THE PEASANTS , AND THE BURGHERS 

The pusillanimity so conspicuous in all attempts of Nicholas's gov- 
eminent at constitutional and administrative reforms was again in 
evidence in its approach to the urgent question of rejuvenating Rus- 
sia's antiquated social structure. Relations between the tsar and the 
nobility were far from harmonious, the Decembrist rebellion having 
produced an estrangement. Nicholas was suspicious, sulky, and vin- 
dictive, an attitude that was reciprocated by the more liberal groups 
among the dvoriane. Yet, by the compelling force of circumstances 
the two dominating elements of the Russian state — the Crown and 
the landed nobility — were irresistibly drawn together. In moments of 
emergency the tsar spoke of the dvorianstvo as "the mainstay of the 
throne" and proclaimed himself the unwavering defender of its inter- 
ests; indeed, he occasionally described himself as "first among the 
noblemen" and "one of St. Petersburg's landed proprietors " The 
majority of the noble landowners, confronted with an acute economic 
crisis, blindly sought salvation in a return to "the good old days," and, 
while stubbornly opposing any innovation that might be interpreted 
as inimical to its narrow class interests, looked to the emperor for the 
preservation and expansion of its "ancient" privileges. In spite of 
mutual animosity and suspicion, the Crown and the landed nobility 
were forced into an uneasy partnership by the common fear of the 
masses and of a repetition, perhaps on an even larger scale, of the 
Peasant War of 1773-1774. 

The Charter of the Nobility (1785) notwithstanding, Nicholas held, 
like Emperor Paul, that the primary duty of the dvorianstvo was to 
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serve the state as army officers or civil servants. The nobility was to 
retain its privileges but was not, as a group, to play any independent 
political part. The policy of the government, although never clearly 
formulated, tended to achieve a double object: ( 1 ) the further integra- 
tion of the organs of the corporate self-government of the nobility 7 with 
administrative services; and (2) the raising of the social status of the 
nobility and the impartment to its corporate organs of a more exclusive 
character. The chief measure for the advancement of these aims was 
the statute ( polozhenie ) of December 6, 1831, on the corporations of 
the nobility. The immediate reason for the publication of this enact- 
ment was the vagueness of many provisions of the 1785 Charter and 
the lack of interest on the part of noble landowners in the activities of 
their corporate institutions: The statute of 1831 redefined, with a 
greater degree of precision, the functions of the provincial and dis- 
trict assemblies of the nobility and the procedure for the election of 
various officials. The number of such officials was increased, and they 
were given the same status (promotion in the bureaucratic hierarchy, 
decorations, and so on) as the members of the civil sendee. At the 
same time the control of the provincial governor over the corporate 
institutions, as well as over the officials they elected, was strengthened, 
and both were brought under the supervision of the ministry of the 
interior. However, the right of. the nobility to present petitions was 
expanded to include all matters affecting local interests, even if those 
of the dvoriane were not directly involved. 

The statute of 1831 raised the property qualifications entitling the 
noble landowners to participate in corporate activities. The right of 
direct vote was made conditional on the ownership of not less than 
one hundred male serfs or 3,000 dessiatines 1 of land. The 1785 Char- 
ter provision making the attainment of Rank Fourteenth in the civil 
service (or a corresponding rank in the army) a prerequisite for voting 
was retained. In the case of noblemen who had reached Rank Five 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy (or the rank of colonel in the army), the 
property qualifications were lowered, by a law of 1836, to five male 
serfs or 150 dessiatines of land. Other dvoriane owning not less than 
five male serfs or 150 dessiatines voted through representatives, being 
entitled collectively to one vote per each hundred serfs or 3,000 
dessiatines of their aggregate holdings. Their less fortunate brethren 
who failed to satisfy the above property requirements were disfran- 

1 One dessiatine = 2.7 acres. 
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chised. This legislation, the object of which was to enhance the prestige 
of the corporations by excluding the impoverished dvoriane , did not 
succeed in injecting new life into moribund corporate institutions. In • 
spite of fines (25 to 250 rubles) for non-participation, without good 
reason, in the assemblies, absenteeism, according to Kizevetter, was 
prevalent in the reign of Nicholas, and the corporations remained a 
mere parody of self-government. 

The more aristocratically minded landowners had long agitated for 
the repeal of the provision of the Table of Ranks ( 1722) conferring the 
title of nobility on civil servants and army officers who had reached a 
specified rank. The committee of December 6, 1826, endorsed this 
demand and recommended that anoblissement should be not a matter 
of routine but a distinct mark of imperial favor. The government, how- 
ever, rejected this view and chose the road of mild compromise. By 
virtue of a manifesto of June 11, 1845, hereditary nobility was to be 
conferred thenceforth on civil servants who had reached Rank Five 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy, instead of Rank Eight as provided by 
the Table of Ranks, while advancement to Rank Nine brought merely 
the title of “personal” nobility. 2 Government service thus remained 
the chief source of anoblissement , although opportunities for achiev- 
ing the coveted status were somewhat restricted. Another old wish of 
those dvoriane who were alarmed by the breaking up of large estates 
and the resulting impoverishment of noble families was partly gratified 
by a law of 1845 prescribing rules for the creation of entails ( zapoved - 
nyia imeniia) . Since no estate could be entailed unless it comprised 
at least 400 peasant households and 10,000 dessiatines of improved 
( udobnoi ) land and brought an annual revenue of not less than 12,000 
silver rubles, the application of this measure was limited. The dvoriane 
won some other minor concessions. By a law of 1829 they were given 
special facilities for promotion from non-commissioned to commis- 
sioned ranks in the army. The school policy, as will appear later, was 
designed to perpetuate the class principle by providing education for 
the children of each “estate” according to what was deemed to be their 
social status. Finally, impoverished nobles were settled, with govern- 
ment assistance, on Crown lands east of the Volga and in Siberia. 

These concessions to the nobility were accompanied by outright 
infringements of the privileges granted by the Charter of 1785. In 

2 See p. 571. Army ranks entitling their holders to either hereditary or “per- 
sonal” mobility were correspondingly raised. 
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1831 the government forbade the sending abroad of men under 
eighteen to study in foreign schools. In 1834 the length of foreign 
residence permitted to the dvoriane was limited to five years, and in 
1851 the term was reduced to three years. (The term of lawful resi- 
dence abroad for the non-dvoriane was, respectively, three and two 
years.) A law of 1837, repeated in 1840, barred the young nobles from 
service in central institutions unless they had completed a specified 
term in provincial administrations. Children of hopelessly impov- 
erished noble families were sent to the schools for commoners, and 
young dvoriane unable to support themselves and untrained for 
government service were drafted into the army and deprived of their 
title of nobility. 

The real issue between the Crown and the nobility, however, was 
serfdom. Count Uvarov, the ablest ideologist of the regime, expressed 
the views of the conservative elements when he held that "serfdom 
is closely tied up with autocracy and even with the preservation of im- 
perial unity (edinoderzhavie ) : they are two parallel forces which have 
grown together; both spring from the same historical source and follow 
the same law of development." Uvarov described serfdom as "a tree 
which has taken deep root — it protects ( oseniaet ) the Church and 
the throne and cannot be uprooted." "Political religion has its dog- 
mas, immutable like those of Christianity," Uvarov argued in 1832. 
"With us they are autocracy and serfdom; why touch them when, 
fortunately for Russia, they have been preserved by a powerful hand?" 
Nicholas, although he placed Uvarov and other inveterate enemies of 
emancipation (for instance, Prince Alexander Menshikov) at the 
top of the bureaucratic hierarchy, did not fully share this view. As has 
already been stated, he believed that serfdom was a "flagrant evil" but 
that the time was not ripe for emancipation and that premature 
action would lead to the worst disasters. Little wonder, therefore, that 
while the discussion of the "peasant question" was kept alive in both 
bureaucratic and liberal circles, the tangible results achieved were 
practically nil. The general tone of official deliberations was set by the 
committee of December 6, 1826, which ruled out emancipation and 
limited itself to proposals for the betterment of the position of the 
serfs. These proposals were not immediately acted upon, but some of 
them were taken up later as a basis for discussion by specially ap- 
pointed bodies. In the following two decades nine successive secret 
committees wrestled hopelessly with measures designed to benefit the 
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serfs without infringing on the prerogatives of the serfowners. Any 
proposal tinged however lightly with liberalism invariably met with 
stubborn opposition and was either shelved or emasculated to a degree 
that made it meaningless. Among the outspoken opponents of change 
were the emperor's brothers, Constantine and Michael, and his son, 
the future tsar-liberator. 

The seemingly most potent measure of the reign was the law of 
April 2, 1842, on the "obligated" peasants (the Russian term obiazan - 
nye krestiane is as awkward as its English equivalent), which was 
inspired by, and bore a close resemblance to, the law of February 20, 
1803, on the "free farmers." 3 The law of 1842 was sponsored by P. D. 
Kiselev (created count in 1839), one of Nicholas's few collaborators 
who believed not only in the necessity of emancipation but also in the 
grant to the peasants of adequate land allotments. A memorandum 
submitted by Kiselev and a draft based on it were discussed for two 
and a half years by a secret committee appointed in 1839 and by the 
State Council. The law of 1842 permitted noble landowners to enter 
with their serfs into voluntary agreements transferring to the use of 
the bondsmen land allotments in return for suitable compensation. 
The law provided that the landowners were to retain title to the land 
so transferred, but left the determination of the size of the allotments 
and of the obligations of the peasants ( money payments, deliveries in 
kind, and services) to the agreement of the parties. Kiselev's original 
draft contained provisions defining the size of the allotments and the 
compensation to which the owners were entitled, but these proposals 
were severely criticized and were dropped in the course of the discus- 
sion. Although the law could not have been more innocuous from the 
serfowners' point of view, it created much uneasiness among the 
landed nobility as a possible forerunner of emancipation, while the 
government took extraordinary precautions to prevent anticipated 
peasant disturbances. Both apprehensions proved equally unfounded. 
The country remained calm and the law practically a dead letter. It was 
rarely applied, and by the end of Nicholas's reign the number of male 
serfs transferred into the class of "obligated" peasants was only 24,708. 

Other legislation dealing with the serfs was equally paltry. Sales 
of serfs without land by public auction in settlement of private debts, 
and all sales involving the breaking up of peasant families were pro- 
hibited by a law of May 2, 1833. In 1841 noblemen who did not own 

* See p. 717i 
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populated estates were barred from purchasing serfs without land. A 
law of June 12, 1844, allowed landowners to emancipate their house- 
hold serfs ( dvorovye ) 4 without land by entering with them into pri- 
vate agreements the contents of which, however, were not regulated. 
The power of the landowners to inflict punishments on their servile 
population was redefined in 1845 and 1846 without losing anything in 
severity. A decree of November 8, 1847, granted the serfs the privilege 
of buying their freedom if the estate on which they lived was sold at 
public auction; two years later, under the pressure of ultra-conservative 
opinion, the exercise of this right was made subject to the approval of 
the bankrupt owner. By virtue of a law of March 3, 1848, serfs were 
allowed to acquire landed properties, but only with the approval of 
their lord; they were, moreover, denied the right to take action for the 
recovery of such properties purchased previous to the passing of the 
law. With the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 in Europe, even 
these meager efforts to improve the position of the servile population 
petered out. 

The reluctance of Nicholas and his advisers to intervene in the rela- 
tions between landowners and serfs was put aside in the case of the 
western provinces annexed from Poland, where the landed nobility was 
largely Polish and the peasantry Russian. The weakening of the power 
of the landowners, in this case, was a part of the general policy of 
Russification followed by St. Petersburg after the insurrection of 1830- 
1831. Thepe was, however, no question of emancipation, and the 
method chosen was that of “inventories” or regulations determining 
the mutual rights and obligations of owners and serfs. The introduc- 
tion of inventories in Russia proper was often suggested, but it was 
invariably vetoed on the ground that it would constitute an intolera- 
ble interference with the prerogative of the landed nobility, whom 
Nicholas, in his more mellow moments, flatteringly described as “my 
police” (speech of March 21, 1848). To the former Polish provinces 
these considerations did not apply. Sponsored by D. G. Bibikov, an 
ardent Russian nationalist who was appointed governor-general of the 
southwestern provinces in 1838, and by Kiselev, the introduction of the 
inventories proved to be an extremely difficult matter. The methods 
adopted were at first different in the southwestern provinces (Kiev, 
Volynia, and Podolia), on the one hand, and in the northwestern 
provinces. (Vilna/ Grodno, Kovno, and Minsk) and the WhiteRus- 

4 See p. 572. 
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sian provinces (Vitebsk and Mogilev), on the other. An order of 
April 15, 1844, provided for the establishment in the provinces just 
mentioned of committees of appointed officials and elected representa- 
tives of the landed nobility for the preparation of inventories for each 
estate. In June, 1846, however, Bibikov informed the government that 
the inventories submitted by the committees of his governorship- 
general were so heterogeneous and unreliable as to be worthless. Com- 
prehensive rules for the preparation of the inventories were then issued 
by the government on May 26, 1847 — they were revised and amended 
on December 29, 1848 — and were put into effect in the southwestern 
provinces. In the other Polish provinces, however, the inventories pre- 
pared by local committees were not challenged, and were gradually put 
into operation in 1845, 1846, and 1847. In August, 1852, Bibikov be- 
came minister of the interior, and in December he endeavored to ex- 
tend the application of the inventory rules of 1847-1848 to all west- 
ern provinces. The protest of the northwestern and White Russian 
landowners, supported by the heir to the throne, led to the reopening 
of the question, and the revision of the inventories in this area was 
ordered in April, 1854. New regulations for White Russia were issued 
in May, 1855; but the revision of the inventory rules for the northwest 
was never completed, and these provinces retained, until the emancipa- 
tion, the less stringent inventory regime established by local commit- 
tees in 1845-1847. 

The introduction of the inventories created great agitation both 
among landowners and among serfs, although it is a moot question 
whether it eased the lot of the bondsmen. Yuri Samarin, an excep- 
tionally keen and well qualified contemporary observer, maintained 
that while both the methods used by Bibikov and the inventory rules 
of 1847-1848 for which he was largely responsible were objectionable 
and crude, the reform as a whole was favorable to the serfs. A. I. 
Koshelev, another authoritative contemporary observer, took a more 
pessimistic view, In a report submitted to Emperor Alexander II in 
1858, Koshelev wrote that the inventories unfortunately “did not 
justify expectations; the landowners retained practically unimpaired 
their powers over the serfs, the peasants made little use of. the safe- 
guards offered to them, and only the police are kept busy and collect 
no mean profits/' 

The general picture of agriculture in the decades preceding the 
emancipation is by no means clear, but most authorities agree that 
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farming was passing through a severe crisis, although they differ widely 
as to causes. The expansion of the domestic and foreign market is said 
to have undermined an economy based on serfdom. Agricultural pro- 
duction was, no doubt, stimulated by increasing exports of farm 
produce, especially grain; yet the importance of this factor has often 
been exaggerated. 

Volume of Grain Exports, 1826-1860 


Years 

Yearly average in 
thousands of poods * 

1826-1830 

23,950 

1831-1835 

18,469 

1836-1840 

28,831 

1841-1845 

27,205 

1846-1850 

51,211 

1851-1855 

45,396 

1856-1860 

69,254 


* One pood = 36 lbs. = 0.016 ton. 

As in the earlier period, the sharp fluctuation in the volume of grain 
exports was due to wars, poor harvests, and changes in the tariff policy 
of Russia and the importing countries. Russian export dues on grain 
were not substantially reduced until the 1850’s, and they were finally 
abolished in 1865. England being the chief importing country, Eng- 
lish Com Laws were a factor of paramount importance, and it was only 
after their repeal in 1846 that the Russian grain exports increased 
briskly from 27 million poods in 1841-1845 to 51 million in 1846- 
1850, that is, by almost 90 per cent. The principal grain exported was 
wheat, and the bulk of this trade went through the ports of the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov, especially Odessa. Although the volume of 
grain export increased threefold from 1826-1830 to 1856-1860, it was 
still only a small fraction of domestic production: 0.6 per cent to 2.5 
per cent in the 1830’s, 2.7 per cent in 1851-1855, and 5.1 per cent in 
1856— 1860. 5 

The domestic market for agricultural produce, like that for exports, 
expanded but slowly. The social and legal structure of Russia, with 

«M. N. Pokrovsky, dean of Soviet historians until his death in 1932, has 
grossly overemphasized the importance of grain exports and grain prices as factors 
in the breakdown of serfdom. His views are properly repudiated by recent Soviet 
historiography. 
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the forcible attachment of the vast majority of the population — serfs 
and state peasants — to rural districts, was inimical to the development 
of urban life. In 1851, according to Miliukov's widely quoted figures, 
urban population did not exceed 3.5 million, or 7.8 per cent. 6 In a 
report for the same year the ministry of state domains estimated that 
only one-fourth of the total yield of grain reached the market, one- 
eighth of this amount representing exports. Grain producers, more- 
over, were handicapped by the absence of roads and by the instability 
of grain prices, which from year to year varied within a surprisingly 
wide range, and also according to the remoteness of producing areas 
from centers of consumption and their accessibility to southern ports. 
Nevertheless there developed gradually a fairly steady demand for 
agricultural produce in the less fertile and more industrialized north- 
ern and central provinces that drew their supplies from the southern 
black-soil regions. This process, however, was slow, and it is believed 
that supply exceeded demand and was largely responsible for the 
stagnation of agriculture and the financial difficulties of the land- 
owners. 7 

A small minority of the progressive dvoriane sought a way out in 
the improvement of agricultural technique. The Moscow Agricultural 
Society, its journal, and similar organizations in the provinces displayed 
marked interest in up-to-date methods of cultivation. On a few estates 
the three-field system, prevalent in Russia in its most primitive form, 
was replaced by more diversified rotations of crops. Attempts were 
made to use better seeds, to combine production with processing, to 
introduce agricultural machinery of foreign or domestic make. Among 
the more important developments was the rapid growth of the sugar in- 
dustry and the spreading of sheep breeding in the southwest and the 
south. With the exception of sugar refineries, however, ventures into 
rationalization were notably unsuccessful and almost invariably ended 
in heavy losses for those who put their faith in technical progress. 

6 Kornilov holds that the above percentage is incorrect and should read 5 per 
cent. It will be, remembered, on the other hand, that Miliukov's figures were chal- 
lenged as unduly low by Rashin, a Soviet economist. Rashin estimates the urban 
population in 1856 at 5.7 million. 

7 The above explanation, although widely accepted, is not universally held. The 
distinguished historian and economist P. B. Struve, for instance, argued in his study 
Ifaepostnoe khoziaisvo (Economics of Serfdom) (Moscow, 1913) that, farming ex- 
perienced great prosperity, in the 1850's and that emancipation therefore was not 
an economic necessity. 
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Rationalization demanded investments, but the only capital at the 
disposal of the majority of landowners was that represented by their 
serfs, who on a rationally organized farm were a liability rather than an 
asset. Moreover, the instability of agricultural prices and the restricted 
capacity of the domestic and foreign market offered little guarantee 
that the heavy outlays involved would bring financial reward. The 
more clear-sighted landowners were gradually driven to the conclusion 
that serfdom was incompatible with economic progress and with their 
own interests. In isolated instances estates were cultivated by hired 
labor, but these were rare exceptions. 

The alternative to emancipation and improved agricultural tech- 
nique was the more thorough and ruthless exploitation of servile labor, 
a solution that commended itself to the vast majority of the land- 
owners. There was a pronounced tendency, especially in the black- 
soil provinces, to expand the area directly farmed by the owner, either 
by bringing under cultivation meadows and waste land, or by en- 
croaching on the allotments of the serfs, much to the latter's detri- 
ment. The proportion of landless household serfs increased between 
1835 and 1859 from 4.1 per cent to 6.8 per cent of the total servile 
population. There also developed the practice of removing serfs from 
their allotments and converting them into landless laborers ( mesiach - 
niki, or "monthly workers”) . Not only were the allotments of the serfs 
reduced but the burden of their payments became greater. The once 
clear division of serfs into those paying annual tributes ( obrok ) and 
those performing services ( barshchina ) lost its former sharpness. In 
the 1850's about one-sixth of the serfs were subject to a mixed regime, 
that is, they were required both to make money payments and to 
perform services. It is believed (Semevsky, Ignatovich, Picheta), al- 
though information on this and other aspects of serfdom is unreliable 
and fragmentary, and precise computation is precluded by the uncer- 
tain value of the ruble, that between the 1820's and the 1850's the 
average amount of the obrok increased considerably, perhaps by as 
much as 50 per cent. The law of 1797 which required that serfs under 
barshchina should not work for their masters more than three days a 
week was generally disregarded. The expansion of the grain trade added 
to the serfs' tribulations. In the 1840's, according to the contemporary 
observer Zablotsky (quoted by Kulisher), some 800,000 serfs in the 
summer and as many as 3,000,000 in the winter were employed in 
transporting grain by road. There is ample evidence of growing ex- 
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ploitation and increasing impoverishment of the peasantry. As in 
earlier decades it led to agrarian disturbances. The ministry of the in- 
terior reported 556 uprisings in rural districts between 1826 and 1854, 
but this figure comprises merely the more serious outbreaks and fails 
to give a true picture. 8 

It is not surprising that the landed nobility, as a group, derived little 
economic advantage from the misery of the peasantry, its unwilling 
partner in the common enterprise. Superficially the position of the 
nobility was one of great power. In 1859, on the eve of the emancipa- 
tion, 102,870 nobles owned 30.6 per cent of the territory of Russia. 
Yet the vast majority of the landowners were men of modest means 
and humble social status, and practically all of them suffered from 
financial stringency. Estates of less than one hundred male serfs repre- 
sented 76.2 per cent of the total, and those of over five hundred male 
serfs, 3.6 per cent. The mortgage debt accumulated rapidly and fore- 
closures were common. It was the small proprietors who experienced 
the greatest difficulties. Between 1835 and 1859 the proportion of 
estates of twenty or fewer male serfs declined from 53.5 per cent to 
41.0 per cent, that is, over 12 per cent of the noble landowners were 
presumably forced to dispose of their land. The number of male serfs, 
too, declined from 10.9 million in 1835 to 10.7 million in 1859. 

The slight decline in the number of serfs was more than offset by 
the increase in that of the state peasants, which rose from 10.6 million 
in 1835 to 12.8 million in 1859. 9 Euphemistically described by the 
Code of 1833 as a "free rural 'estate' ” ( svobodnoe selskoe sostoianie ), 
the state peasants were for all practical purposes in bondage to the 
state, and the defenseless prey of petty officials. Emperor Paul's meas- 
ures for the introduction of self-government among the state peasants 
(law of August 7, 1797) and for the promotion of their welfare failed 
to achieve their object, and in the 1830's the legal and economic status 
of this large and growing group of the people was as unhappy as it was 

8 In 1842, for instance, the ministry of the interior registered one peasant uprising 
in the province of Saratov, while according to local data the number of disturb- 
ances was thirty-seven. 

& See p. 576. The total population, both male and female, was estimated at 6G 
million in 1835 and at 74 million in 1859. These figures, as well as those given in 
the text, are at best crude approximations. The divergency in the statistics quoted 
by the authorities is distressing. S. A. Kniazkov, for instance, in the authoritative 
publication Velikaia reforma (The Great Reform), II, 209, gives the number of 
male state peasants in 1833 as 7.6 million. Figures in the text are taken from G. T. 
Robinson, Rural Russia Under the Old Regime (New York, 1932), p. 63. 
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chaotic. The accumulation of large arrears in payments due from the 
state peasants was among the reasons that made Nicholas turn his 
attention to their plight. Moreover, here was an opportunity to tackle 
the peasant question without infringing on the privileges of the no- 
bility. In 1834 General Kiselev, freshly returned from Moldavia and 
Wallachia, where he had established a de facto Russian protectorate, 
submitted to the tsar a comprehensive plan of reform dealing with the 
state peasants. After some fruitless discussion by a secret committee, 
the execution of his proposal and the administration of the state peas- 
ants were entrusted to the newly formed Section V of His Majesty's 
Own Chancery (April, 1836), a department which was soon reorganized 
as the ministry of state domains (December, 1837). Kiselev was ap- 
pointed head of the new ministry, an office he held for eighteen 
years. An enemy of serfdom, he aimed at the creation of a class of 
rural freemen, organized into self-governing, economically prosperous 
communities, a class with which the emancipated serfs would eventu- 
ally merge. But Kiselev was also a bureaucrat to the core, and although 
he had keen sympathy with the peasantry and had acquired good 
first-hand knowledge of its needs, the regime he instituted was hardly 
less tyrannical than the one that preceded it. The original regulations 
for the administration of state peasants (April 30, 1838) and related 
documents comprised over four thousand articles and invited both 
evasion and abuse of power. The organs of village self-government 
they created were subordinated to appointed officials, especially the 
police. Some of the measures inaugurated by Kiselev, however, bene- 
fited the peasantry. A cadastral survey completed in 1855 permitted 
the reassessment of the tax and recruitment obligations on a more 
equitable basis. The attempt at improving the economic status of the 
state peasants by equalizing the size of their allotments (this involved 
colonization and resettlement) was only partly successful, and at the 
time of the emancipation the inequality in the size of the holdings was 
still considerable. The welfare program — erection of fireproof build- 
ings, medical assistance, promotion of temperance and education — 
brought no striking results. Yet it was claimed by the ministry of state 
domains that in the eighteen years of Kiselev’s administration the num- 
ber of schools under its jurisdiction increased from sixty to 2,551 and 
the number of students from 1,800 to 111,000, including 18,000 girls. 
This was certainly a commendable achievement even though the 
number of students remained insignificant as a percentage of the num- 
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ber of state peasants. The peasantry showed little appreciation of the 
reform, and discontent found its expression in agrarian disturbances 
followed by customary punitive expeditions. A characteristic instance 
is found in the “potato riots” provoked by the forcible introduction 
of a crop the benefits of which the peasants at the time were unable 
to perceive. 

Little need be said about the burghers. The only measure deserv- 
ing notice was the Law of February 10, 1832, which instituted the 
“estate,” or social class, of “honorary citizens” ( pochetnye grazhdane ) , 
a quaint group designed to occupy an intermediate position between 
the common herd and the nobility. The law of 1832 was the adapta- 
tion, with substantial modifications, of a proposal made by the com- 
mittee on December 6, 1826, recommending the abolition of govern- 
ment service as a source of anoblissement. The latter recommendation, 
it will be remembered, was not enacted into law, and honorary citizen- 
ship, as established in 1832, was primarily intended to enhance the 
prestige of the merchants. Honorary citizenship was either hereditary 
or personal, and brought with it exemption from recruitment, from the 
poll tax, and from corporal punishment. It was conferred, under condi- 
tions specified in the law, on merchants, scientists, artists, university 
graduates, government employees who did not reach a rank entitling 
them to nobility, and on children of “personal” nobles and of the 
clergy. The law of 1832 served no useful purpose and merely added to 
the complexities of Russia's cumbersome social structure. 

FINANCE , RAILWAYS , COMMERCE , AND INDUSTRY 

Russian financial and economic policies in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century were strongly influenced by the views and 
proclivities of Count Kankrin, minister of finance from 1823 to 1844. 
It was only during the administration of his successors, F. P. Vron- 
chenko and P. F. Brok (appointed, respectively, in May, 1844, and 
in April, 1852), that the St, Petersburg government, under the impact 
of the Crimean War and of the liberal ideas that were gaining ground 
in western Europe, especially in England, gradually departed from 
Kankrin’s cautious and ultra-conservative program. The principal finan- 
cial measure of the reign was the attempt to stabilize the; ruble and to 
eliminate depreciated paper currency, that plague of Russian finance 
since the days of Catherine II. The reform was facilitated by the gen- 
eral financial policies pursued by Kankrin with great tenacity. While 
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he did nothing to improve the budget situation, which remained 
chaotic until 1863, Kankrin was a firm believer in the homely and 
unpopular virtue of economy and had a wholesome dislike for the 
piling up of national debt, especially foreign debt; and although he 
was compelled by the force of events (the Persian and the Turkish 
wars, the Polish insurrection, famines, and, later, the building of rail- 
ways) to conclude several foreign loans, foreign borrowing played 
during his administration a relatively minor part. Kankrin, moreover, 
resisted all pressure to use the printing press to meet extraordinary 
expenditure, and he maintained the volume of paper currency (as- 
signats) in circulation at its 1823 level, that is, 596 million rubles. 
Simultaneously he took measures to encourage the flow of precious 
metals to the treasury. Reversing earlier regulations, silver (1827- 
1830) and gold (1833) were made legal tender for all payments due 
the government. In spite of the fact that the ratio of the assignats to 
silver and gold was officially determined, it was subject in practice to 
wide fluctuations which made financial transactions uncertain, and 
hampered domestic and foreign trade. The reform of 1839-1843 had 
for its object the remedy of this situation. Tire silver ruble, under the 
terms of a manifesto of July 1, 1839, became the basic monetary unit; 
the assignats were retained as legal tender but they could be accepted 
only at the official parity of 3.50 assignat rubles to one silver ruble. In 
1841 there was issued a new paper currency, the treasury notes ( kredit - 
nye bilety), redeemable on call. A manifesto of June 1, 1843, decreed 
the compulsory exchange of the assignats for treasury notes (renamed 
gosudarstvennye bilety ) which were backed not only by “all the re- 
sources of the state” but also by a special reserve fund of precious 
metals for not less than one-sixth of the notes in circulation, a ratio 
deemed adequate to ensure their convertibility. The retirement of the 
assignats reduced the volume of paper currency from 596 million 
rubles to 170 million. The later part of the reform, especially the 
compulsory retirement of the assignats, was the emperor s own idea, 
and was enacted over the opposition of Kankrin, who was soon forced 
to resign. The legislation of 1839-1843, by failing to establish an inde- 
pendent bank of issue and by leaving the management of the new 
paper currency in the hands of the treasury, invited disaster. The 
temptation to use the reserve fuhd for purposes other than those for 
which it was intended proved irresistible, and the printing press was 
soon as busy as ever. By 1848 the volume of treasury notes increased to 
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310 million rubles, by 1855 to 356 million, and by 1858 to 753 million. 
Convertibility was restricted in 1854 and was soon abandoned alto- 
gether. In 1855 treasury notes were quoted below official parity. Russia 
had returned to the regime of inconvertible paper money, which was 
maintained until the adoption of the gold standard in 1897. 

Almost as unrewarding was the attempt to bring some order into 
the administration of the revenue from spirits. The farming out of 
the tax on spirits, prevalent in the eighteenth century, had the advan- 
tage of simplifying the task of the tax-collecting agencies, which under 
this system had to deal with a relatively small number of tax farmers 
(otkupshchiki ) . The financial and social effects of this method, how- 
ever, proved most unsatisfactory. It created for the tax farmers a quasi- 
monopolistic position which they grossly abused, to the detriment 
both of the consumers and of the treasury. In 1817 the sale of spirits 
was made a state monopoly, but the change merely led to widespread 
corruption and to the eventual decline of revenue. Kankrin, although 
aware of the pitfalls of tax farming, urged its reintroduction on the 
curious ground that the excessive and often illicit gains of the tax 
farmers were likely to benefit industry, while spoliation and embezzle- 
ment by government officials, characteristic of the state monopoly, 
were a net loss. This argument did not fail to appeal to Nicholas, and 
ini 827 the state monopoly was discarded in favor of the farming-out 
method. The reform brought an increase in revenue, but its pernicious 
effects soon became so apparent that the question was reopened in 
1841. Certain technical changes introduced in 1846 failed to improve 
the situation, and after further deliberations it was decided in 1854 to 
abandon the farming-out system and to substitute for it free distilla- 
tion and sale of spirits, subject to the payment of excise. This measure, 
however, was not made effective until 1863. 

It is unnecessary to deal at length with public debt. In spite of 
Kankrin's aversion to borrowing, the national debt continued to grow; 
but the bulk of the indebtedness was incurred after his resignation — 
largely as a consequence of Russia's intervention in European affairs, 
the Hungarian campaign, and especially the Crimean War. In 1843 
the national debt was 586 million silver rubles (2,049 million assignat 
rubles); by 1858 it reached 1,759 million rubles. The foreign debt in 
1855 was 278 million rubles. In the Budget for 1857, of the total rev- 
enue of 258 million rubles, 100 million rubles were earmarked for the 
service of the loans. A peculiar and unhealthy method of financing 
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was the^borrowing” from state-owned banks; the amount thus raised 
reached 507 million rubles in 1855 and eventually precipitated the 
banking crisis of 1857-1859. 

Financial considerations played a part in determining the policy 
of the imperial government in the building of roads, especially rail- 
ways. The deplorable state of the highways and the emperor’s interest 
in engineering caused the authorities to devote particular attention to 
the development and improvement of internal communications. Some 
8,000 versts 10 of hard-surface roads, many of them of strategic impor- 
tance, were built between 1825 and 1855. Unfortunately, the depart- 
ment of internal communications, headed since 1842 by the tsar’s 
favorite, Count Kleinmichel, fully earned its reputation for corruption 
and inefficiency, and the poor condition of the roads greatly handi- 
capped the movement and supply of troops during the Crimean War. 
A proposal made in 1835 by a Viennese professor, von Gerstner, to 
build a comprehensive network of railways met with a hostile recep- 
tion. Kankrin was opposed to the plan on the ground that it was un- 
necessary, too costly and, moreover, a danger to “public morals.” Rail- 
ways, he argued, “encourage frequent purposeless travel, thus fostering 
the restless spirit of our age.” Nevertheless the line between St. Peters- 
burg and the imperial residence of Tsarskoe Selo (25 versts), the first 
Russian railway, was opened to the public in 1837. In 1839 there was 
begun the construction of the Warsaw-Vienna line, and in 1842 of the 
Moscow to St. Petersburg line, which was completed in 1851. By the 
end of the reign Russia had 980 versts of railways; that is, her network 
was about one-fifth of that of France and one-sixth of that of Ger- 
many. Some progress was made with river shipping, steamship service 
being maintained on the Volga, Dnieper, Neva, and other principal 
waterways. 

Foreign trade continued its upward trend without, however, under- 
going any drastic change. 

Russian Foreign Trade, 1826-1860 
Years Exports Imports 

(Yearly average in thousand gold rubles) 
1826-1830 85,715 79,687 

1831-1835 *94,319 80,999 

1836-1840 118,435 101,096 


10 One verst = 0.66 mile. 
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Russian 

Foreign Trade, 

1826-1860 

Years 

Exports 

Imports 


(Yearly average : 

in thousand gold rubles) 

1841-1845 

132,323 

119,864 

1846-1850 

151,757 

131,522 

1851-1855 

133,173 

129,962 

1856-1860 

225,594 

205,866 


In spite of the increase in the value both of exports and of imports, 
Russia's share of world trade remained practically stationary: accord- 
ing to the computations of Gulishambarov it was approximately 37 
per cent at the beginning of the century, and 3.6 per cent fifty years 
later. Sea-borne trade still accounted for the bulk of Russian foreign 
commerce, although in 1850 the share of overland trade rose to 17 
per cent of exports and 37 per cent of imports. In the middle of the 
century over 80 per cent of the sea-borne imports came through the 
ports of the Baltic Sea, but with the growth of grain exports about one- 
third of all exports left from the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov. There was little change in the range of commodities sold to, and 
bought from, foreign countries, except for a somewhat higher per- 
centage of grain and other agricultural produce among Russian ex- 
ports. 11 As in the eighteenth century, England remained Russia's chief 
customer and main source of supply. According to V. I. Pokrovsky, 
England in 1846-1848 took 37 per cent of Russian exports and pro- 
vided 29 per cent of her imports, while the respective figures for Ger- 
many were 8 per cent and 16 per cent, and for France 10 per cent and 
9 per cent. 

The well established predominance of foreign firms in Russian for- 
eign trade was fully maintained. G. P. Nebolsin, author of a useful 
survey of Russian foreign commerce published in 1850, held that in 
1847, when Russian exports reached 134 million rubles, the share of 
purely Russian firms was merely 3 million rubles, or less than 2 per 
cent. According to the same author, the export trade of the southern 
ports was almost exclusively in the hands of Greeks and Italians. Rus- 
sian merchants were active only in commerce with China, from which 
foreigners were excluded by law, but Russia's eastern trade in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century did not exceed one-tenth of her total 
foreign trade. Nebolsin ascribed to their lack of proper education the 

See pp. 710-711, 781. 
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failure of Russian merchants to assert themselves; the real reason, 
however, would seem to have been the status of social inferiority tradi- 
tionally attached to the merchant class, a deep-rooted prejudice which 
led many of the better educated and enterprising members of the mer- 
chant families to seek other occupations — especially government serv- 
ice — that would gain them admission into the ranks of the nobility. 
The Russian mercantile marine made little progress, import and ex- 
port goods being carried predominantly in foreign bottoms. 12 

There was little change in Russian tariff and commercial policy. 
The tariff act of 1822, with its exorbitant duties and prohibitions of 
many imports, was prepared with the participation of Kankrin, and 
remained the basic charter of Russian commerce until nearly the end 
of Nicholas's reign. Although Kankrin opposed in principle prohibi- 
tions on the ground that they retarded industrial progress, deprived 
the treasury of revenue, and encouraged contraband, he did next to 
nothing to liberalize tariff legislation. A number of prohibitions were 
dropped in 1836, 1838, and especially in the tariff revision of 1841, 
but these changes affected articles of secondary importance, while a 
comprehensive range of vital commodities (woolen and cotton goods, 
iron, pig iron, metal articles, sugar, mirrors, tableware, and many 
others) remained on the black list. Moreover, protective duties sub- 
stituted by Kankrin for prohibitions were often so high as to be pro- 
hibitive; for instance, duties on certain linens were 600 per cent ad 
valorem and those on ink twenty times its price. The trend towards 
freer trade in western Europe led to the gradual abandonment of the 
more objectionable forms of Russian protectionism. The tariff act of 
1850 was the first modest step towards the removal of prohibitions and 
the lowering of tariff rates, especially those on r§w materials; the tariff 
act of 1857 went a great deal further, with the result that almost all 
prohibitions on imports disappeared and the tariff rates, while still 
high and distinctly protective, were at least not entirely prohibitive. In 
contemporary Russian economic literature the opponents of protec- 
tion have advanced, among others, the argument that restrictions on 
imports, by forcing foreign ships to call in ballast at Russian ports, 
added to freights and thus hindered' exports. 

Under the regime of high tariff protection, although not because 
of it, industry continued to expand. The number of enterprises en- 
gaged in manufacturing increased from 5,261 in 1825 to 10,943 in 

12 See p. 711, n. 13. 
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1855, and to 15,338 in 1860. It will be remembered, however, that 
many of these establishments were small and employed only a few 
workers. The leading industries in 1825-1860 were textiles, sugar, and 
the fabrication of metal goods. In 1825 Russia had 484 cotton manu- 
factories employing 47,000 workers; in 1860 the number of enter- 
prises increased to 1,200 and that of the workers to 152,000. Woolens 
came next, the number of enterprises having risen from 324 in 1825 
to 706 in 1860, and the number of workers employed from 64,000 to 
120,000. The progress of sugar refining was particularly striking. In 
1825 there were 47 sugar refineries with a labor force of less than 1,400; 
in 1860 the respective figures were 467 and 65,000. The fabrication of 
metal articles showed a substantial, although less spectacular, advance 
from 274 enterprises with 24,000 workers in 1825, to 854 enterprises 
with 63,000 workers in 1860. On the other hand, the ancient linen in- 
dustry lost ground because of the competition of cheap cotton goods 
and the shrinkage, with the advent of steamships, of the English market 
for sail cloth. 

The number of workers engaged in manufacturing industries in* 
creased from 210,000 in 1825 to 483,000 in 1855, and to 565,000 in 
1860. The average size of the enterprises changed but slightly, from 
48 workers in 1830 to 53 workers in 1860. From these general averages 
those of individual industries differed widely. In 1860, for instance, the 
average number of workers per enterprise in the cotton industry was 
170; in sugar 139; in woolens 127; in tobacco 18; in hides and leather 6. 
The province of Moscow retained its place as the leading industrial 
center, with 107,000 industrial workers in 1860; next came Vladimir 
(87,000) and St. Petersburg (33,000). The province of Kiev, which 
had only 3,000 industrial workers in 1825, held fourth place in 1860 
with 32,000 workers, the expansion being due to the rapid growth of 
sugar refining. The industrialization of other provinces was even less 
advanced, Tambov occupying fifth place with less than 17,000 workers. 
Although there is no official information on the relative position of 
servile and hired labor during the period 1825-1860, there is much 
evidence to support the widely accepted view that the former was 
gradually crowded out by the latter. In 1860, according to the tenta- 
tive computations of Rashin, of the 565,000 workers employed in 
manufactures 17,000 were possessionary workers, 117,000 to 118,- 
000 were serfs compulsorily attached to industrial establishments 
owned by their masters, and 430,000, or the bulk of the labor force, 
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were hired workers. No comprehensive data on the employment of 
women and children are available, but it is known to have been high. 
Some of the enterprises of the cotton and woolen industries employed 
more women than men, as well as many children. In 1858-1859 in the 
sugar refineries, according to Professor Vobly, 25.6 per cent of the 
workers were women and 10.8 per cent were children. 

The evolution of mining and metallurgy proceeded along somewhat 
different lines. It will be remembered that most of the enterprises of 
this group were located in remote provinces, chiefly in the Urals, and 
were manned almost exclusively by servile labor. Most of these were 
possessionary works which paid for the privilege of a permanently 
attached labor force by being compelled to submit to rigid govern- 
ment regulations. Throughout the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth, industrialists who did not belong to the nobility 
had demanded and at times enjoyed the right of acquiring serfs for 
employment in industrial enterprises, a privilege finally revoked by 
Alexander I in 1816. In the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
however, the situation was reversed, and the owners of possessionary 
works frequently petitioned the government for the removal of the 
special status attached to their enterprises. One of the reasons for these 
requests, as stated in a memorandum presented in 1837 by the Moscow 
industrialists, was the notable ineptitude of the servile workers and 
their inability or unwillingness to adapt themselves to improved in- 
dustrial technique. Compulsory industrial labor, moreover, had proved 
particularly unmanageable, and the history of possessionary works 
is a distressing story of recurrent violent disturbances. Even more 
reprehensible from the owners' point of view was the stifling bureau- 
cratic control which regulated even minute details of the organization 
of possessionary works and specifically determined the volume and 
character of production; these rules, combined with the obligation of 
providing employment for all the workers attached to the enterprise, 
effectively prevented industrial progress. With the rapid improve- 
ment in the methods of production and the spread of technical knowl- 
edge, the position of possessionary works became unbearable and 
their unsatisfactory performance a matter of much concern. That gov- 
ernment regulations, rather than servile labor, were chiefly responsible 
for the plight of possessionary works is suggested by the fact that 
sugar refining, one of the most progressive and successful industries of 
this period, depended on servile workers to an extent estimated at one- 
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half (Vobly) or even two-thirds (Pazhitnov) of its total labor force. 

The government gradually yielded to the plea of the hard-pressed 
owners of possessionary works. In 1835 they were granted authority 
to issue passports to their servile workers entitling the latter to seek 
outside employment, on the condition, however, that the volume of 
production should not be reduced and that the obrok paid by the dis- 
missed workers should go to a communal fund and not to the owners. 
A law of June 18, 1840, went further and gave the owners the power 
to emancipate their possessionary workers. The owners were entitled 
to an indemnity of 36 silver rubles per male worker if the workers 
emancipated were acquired for a consideration; if, however, as was 
often the case, the acquisition had been through a public grant, no 
indemnity was forthcoming. The emancipated workers were given the 
option of joining either the burghers ( meshchane ) or the state peas- 
ants. In the latter case the owners were to make an allowance of 50 
assignat rubles per each male and 20 assignat rubles per each female, 
plus 20 assignat rubles per each person, irrespective of sex, to cover the 
cost of transportation to the new place of settlement. It thus appears 
that in the case of workers who were not acquired for a consideration 
and who chose to join the state peasants, the emancipation authorized 
by the act of 1840 imposed a financial burden on the owners. The law 
of 1840 was never promulgated and does not appear in the official col- 
lection, probably because the government feared that it might lead 
to disturbances among the possessionary workers. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Tugan-Baranovsky, the owners of at least twenty-six pos- 
sessionary works availed themselves of this law, and petitions of many 
others were filed but were not acted upon until the emancipation of 
1861. 

Rashin estimates the total number of workers employed in mining 
and metallurgy in 1860 at 245,000, and the proportion of hired labor 
among them at 30 per cent (hired workers were common in privately 
owned gold mines and salt pits ) . This brings the total of workers en- 
gaged in 1860 in all industrial pursuits (manufacturing, mining, and 
metallurgy) to approximately 800,000, or slightly more than 1 per 
cent of the population, four times their number at the beginning of 
the century, with servile labor accounting for 33 per cent or 34 per cent 
of the 1860 total. Rashin emphasizes that his computations have no 
claim to exactness but are rather indicative of general trends. 

The inadequacy of statistical data, the amazing variety in the rates 
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paid for the same kind of work, and the fluctuations of the ruble pre- 
sent seemingly insurmountable obstacles to the determination of the 
level of industrial wages. Nevertheless Professor Tugan-Baranovsky 
has reached the conclusion that in the reign of Nicholas the trend of 
wages was favorable to the workers, that is, wages both nominal and 
real were rising. He explains this by the rapid pace of industrial de- 
velopment, the relative shortage of labor due to serfdom, and the 
preference of the peasants for cottage industry, which in the decades 
preceding emancipation successfully competed with large industrial 
establishments. So long as machines were little used, the relatively 
simple processes involved in manufacturing could be performed as 
successfully by small artisans as by large establishments. It was only 
with the introduction of machines that cottage industry lost some, al- 
though by no means all, of its importance. The mechanization of 
Russian industry became a vital factor in the late 1840's, especially 
after the removal in 1842 of the prohibition on the export of machines 
from England. Although there was some progress in Russian domestic 
production of machines, it remained both insignificant in volume and 
inferior in quality. 

Import of Machines and Tools 


Year Machines Tools 

(Yearly average in thousand rubles) 
1841-1845 668 373 

1846-1850 1,681 505 

1851-1855 2,103 412 

1856-1860 7,503 859 


The effects of mechanization were first felt in the textile industry, 
particularly in cotton spinning and weaving. 

Russia's first venture in factory legislation was a law of May 24, 
1835, on "the relations between the owners of industrial enterprises 
and the workers they hire." It prohibited the workers from leaving 
their jobs or asking for higher wages until the expiration of their con- 
tracts. The owners, however, were permitted to dismiss workers at any 
time for inefficiency or bad behavior. The law required that each 
enterprise should keep a pay roll and that workshop rules should be 
prominently posted, a rather fine point since the vast majority of the 
workers were illiterate. No penalty was provided for the infringement 
of these regulations. Of greater potential significance was a law of 
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August 7, 1845, prohibiting night work for children under twelve years 
of age. This enactment, like the law of June 18, 1840, was not promul- 
gated, did not appear in official collections, and was never enforced. 
Beyond these futile gestures the factory legislation of this period did 
not go. 
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Schools;, Intellectual Movements , Literature, and Art 
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“OFFICIAL NATIONALISM” AND THE SCHOOLS 

It is one of the paradoxes of history that the oppressive regime of 
Nicholas, barren as it was of political and social progress, coincided 
with a period of remarkable intellectual activity which produced some 
of the greatest masterpieces of Russian literature and contained the 
ger ms of practically every later cultural movement. These develop- 
ments were all the more striking because they took place in spite of the 
government’s effort to regiment intellectual life with a degree of thor- 
oughness that probably was never exceeded until the appearance of the 
modern totalitarian states. The ideological and educational program 
of the reign was expounded by Count S. S. U varov, a man of culture, 
knowledge, and immense ambition, who forsook the liberal views of 
his early years for a brilliant bureaucratic career. Uvarov’s appoint- 
ment as minister of education, an office he held from 1833 to 1849, 
was preceded by his report to the tsar (December 4, 1832) in which 
he expounded the theory that the only way to counteract the influence 
of subversive western European ideas was a system of education based 
on “the truly-Russian conservative principles of Orthodoxy, autocracy, 
and nationality, our last anchor of salvation and the best guarantees of 
Russia's strength and greatness.” Uvarov argued that “in view of exist- 
ing conditions and the prevalent state of mind one must multiply, as 
far as possible, the number of 'intellectual dams.’ Not all of them, 
perhaps, will prove equally solid, equally effective in the struggle 
against destructive principles; but each may have its relative merit, 
may serve its immediate purpose.” The tripartite formula — Orthodoxy, 
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autocracy, and nationality — became the slogan of the reign, and was 
extolled in official pronouncements and in the patriotic press. 

What was meant by autocracy is too obvious to need elaboration. 
Orthodoxy, to quote Presniakov, was understood as “one of the pillars 
of secular power; it was not the 'inner truth' of an autonomous and 
authoritative Russian Church the Slavophiles dreamt about, but a 
concrete system of Church control over the spiritual life of its mem- 
bers. The Church, moreover, was autocracy's political tool, obedient 
to lay authorities and administered by the chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod." 1 The concept of nationality, unlike that of Orthodoxy 

i-The appointment of the members of the Holy Synod (a purely ecclesiastical 
body), under the terms of a decree of 1803, for only brief terms increased the de- 
pendence of that institution on the chief procurator. That official was not entitled 
to vote in the Synod, which in theory was the supreme organ of the Church, yet 
the members of the assembly were well described by Bishop Nicodimus of Enissei 
(in a memorandum written in 1873) as “birds without wings/' The autocratic 
powers of the chief procurator were due to the fact that he had complete control 
over the business activities of the Synod, dealt in its name with lay and ecclesiastical 
authorities, and was the sole intermediary between the Synod and the Crown. 
From 1836 to 1855 the office of chief procurator was filled by N. A. Protasov, a 
colonel in the hussars of the guards and an adherent of U varov's ultra-conservative 
doctrines. He treated ecclesiastical dignitaries as if they were cavalry subalterns and 
used his position to make the Church an instrument for the unifying and national- 
istic policies of the state. The persecution of the old-believers and other dissenters, 
resumed in the closing years of Alexander Fs reign, was carried on with new vigor 
under Nicholas, and assumed a distinctly political character. The object of the gov- 
ernment this time was not merely to prevent the spread of religious sects but to 
exterminate them altogether. Although a decree of May 21, 1841, containing a 
number of restrictive measures, proclaimed that their purpose was to “safeguard 
the Orthodox faith of our forefathers/' the political character of the anti-sectarian 
legislation was disclosed by the fact that in the classification of dissenters under- 
taken in 1837 the group of “the most pernicious sects" comprised, among others, 
not only the skoptsy (castrates) and the khlysty (flagellants) but also the molo- 
khane and the dukhobory r whose moral doctrines and personal behavior were en- 
tirely unobjectionable. What mattered, however, was the attitude of the dissenters 
towards the state to which the two last-named sects were inimical. The measures 
taken against the dissenters included curtailment of civil rights (in 1850, for in- 
stance, they were debarred from attending secondary schools and universities); clos- 
ing of their monasteries, places of worship, hospitals, and charitable institutions; 
liquidation of the settlements of some of the sects, their members being forcibly en- 
rolled in the Caucasian army or deported to Siberia. The government struck with par- 
ticular viciousness at the bezpopovtsy (the priestless), a sect which refused to pray 
for the tsar and denied Church hierarchy and the sacrament of marriage. By a law of 
1838 children of the members of this group were declared to be illegitimate and 
were forcibly converted to Orthodoxy. The anti-sectarian legislation could not be 
fully enforced. A check of the dissenters disclosed that their actual number greatly 
exceeded the official figure, which in 1826-1855 was under one million; the real 
figure, according to General N. N. Oberuchev (quoted by . Kornilov) was over 8 
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and autocracy, conveyed no clear meaning. The Russian term narod - 
nost used by U varov has no definite connotation and, although much 
has been written on the subject, the scope and implications of the 
militant nationalism for which it stood have never been fully eluci- 
dated. The assumption by Uvarov of the mantle of prophet of Russian 
nationalism was somewhat ironical because, as Solovev has pointed 
out, he “had never read a Russian book and continuously used French 
and German in his own writings/' It was widely believed, according 
to Pypin, that in the original version of Uvarov' $ formula the precise 
term “serfdom" was used instead of the vague one “nationality." The 
nearest English equivalent of what was meant by nationality is per- 
haps “official patriotism" or “official nationalism," the qualification 
“official" being almost invariably attached in Russian literature to 
Uvarov s brand of glorification of Russia's past and present. A succinct 
definition of the doctrine was given by Benckendorff in an admonition 
to Chaadaev: “Russia's past is admirable; her present more than 
magnificent; as to her future, it is beyond the grasp of the most daring 
imagination; this is the point of view . . . from which Russian history 
must be conceived and written." This statement of the Baltic-German 
nobleman was appropriately delivered in French. 

M. P. Pogodin, professor of history in the University of Moscow, 
vied in enthusiasm with the director of the police. “Providence," 
Pogodin wrote, “guides the history of every nation, but this is partic- 
ularly true of Russia. Flow great, indeed, are its merits. . . . No other 
history contains so many marvels." And again: “How great is Russia! 
How large is her population! How many nationalities it comprises! 
How immense are her national resources! Finally, is there anything 
the Russian state could not do? A word — and a whole empire ceases 
to exist, a word — and another disappears from the face of the earth!" 
This was the normal tone of the officially inspired press, although 
Uvarov expressed himself at times with greater moderation. “The 
term 'nationality,' " he wrote in a report to the tsar covering the first 
ten years of his administration (1833-1843), “has provoked the ani- 
mosity of ill-wishers by its courageous affirmation of the ministry's 

million. Evasion and its concomitant — wholesale bribery of officials-— were preva- 
lent, and in spite of the zeal of home missionaries the number of dissenters, it is 
believed, continued to increase. The net result of persecution was much bitterness 
and suffering among people whose only crime, in a large number of cases, was that 
they did not admire the Russian brand of autocracy and that they worshiped God 
in a manner of which the government did not approve. 
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contention that Russia has reached maturity and is entitled to advance 
not behind but at least side by side with other European nations.” 
The practical manifestations of “official patriotism” were stagnation 
at home and arrogance in foreign relations, a factor in more than one 
international crisis. 

The application of the principles of Orthodoxy, autocracy, and na- 
tionality to education called for a policy that would assist in preserv- 
ing the existing social order and in eliminating liberal, and there- 
fore outlandish and subversive, influences. To achieve these objects it 
was considered essential (1) to discourage students from pursuing 
studies above the station to which they were entitled by their social 
origin; and (2), in the words of Uvarovs report just quoted, "to collect 
and consolidate in the hands of the government the control of all 
intellectual resources, theretofore scattered, of all means of general 
and private education that had failed to gain recognition and had 
partly escaped supervision.” Neither of these objects was fully at- 
tained. 

It will be remembered that the school reform of 1803 embodied 
the principle of integration, that is, the curriculums of schools of 
various grades were so arranged as to encourage, at least in theory, the 
advancement of students from parish schools through county and pro- 
vincial schools to the universities. The unity of the school system was 
further emphasized in the supervision by the executive officers of the 
higher schools over the lower schools. 2 The school legislation adopted 
under Nicholas, in the framing of which Uvarov had a prominent 
part even before he became minister, sprang from the very opposite 
theory: each type of school was to aim primarily at providing a com- 
plete education designed to meet the practical needs of the social 
group from which it drew its student body. Admiral Shishkov, minister 
of education in 1824-1828, argued that since no more than one out 
of a hundred graduates of county schools reached the universities, 
the function of these schools as a preparatory stage to higher educa- 
tion was mere fiction. He proposed that parish schools should cater 
chiefly to children of peasants, burghers, and artisans; county schools 
to those of merchants, minor officials, and lesser nobility; and pro- 
vincial schools (gymnasiums ) to the offspring of the nobility, although 
he added that “children of other social classes should not be excluded.” 

The law of December 8, 1828, on provincial, county, and parish 

2 See p. 723. 
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schools was an important step towards putting this program into ef- 
fect. It introduced no change in the curriculum of parish schools 
and their relationship with county schools. The course of instruction 
in county schools, however, was extended from two to three years, 
and their curriculums were made to correspond to those of the junior 
years of the gymnasium. The central government assumed charge of 
the county schools which had been supported from local taxes. The 
course of instruction in the gymnasium was lengthened to seven years. 
The purpose of these schools was to provide their students with “solid 
rather than comprehensive education' 7 and to prepare them for the 
practical tasks they would have to face on graduation. The broad 
humanitarian subjects, formerly a feature of the gymnasium program, 
were gradually dropped. The long-standing controversy between the 
supporters and the opponents of classicism received a compromise solu- 
tion. Beginning with the fourth year, these schools were to offer two 
parallel sets of courses: one included classical languages and was in- 
tended for the students who wished to continue their studies at a uni- 
versity; the other omitted classical languages, emphasized natural his- 
tory, mathematics, and law (the German Realschule) , and was to be 
taken by those students who did not intend to go to a higher school. 
The result of the experiment was not a happy one. According to an 
authoritative statement in the Russian Journal of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1864 “the gymnasium broke with classical tradition but failed 
to become a Realschule . ... It proved incapable of providing either 
broad cultural background or specialized instruction. On the one hand, 
the young men whose education ended with the gymnasium were pos- 
sessed of merely haphazard and largely useless information; on the 
other, the graduates of these schools were poorly prepared for university 
work with the result that, according to many professors, the standards 
of higher education declined." 

The traditional dislike of the nobility for government-sponsored 
secondary schools (except military academies) was partly overcome by 
the establishment of boarding schools “for boys of noble descent" 
(. blagorodnye pansiony) . There were 47 such boarding schools in 1849 
and 61 in 1863. It was originally intended that boys at the boarding 
schools should attend classes in the local gymnasium but should re- 
ceive additional instruction in “arts befitting the upper class," such as 
French, music, dancing, fencing, and riding. Many of the boarding 
schools, however, were converted at the request of local nobility into 
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regular boarding schools offering instruction in accordance with a 
somewhat abridged program of the gymnasium. This new type of 
school was an unforeseen and unwanted by-product of the reform. 
The encouragement of the dvoriane to send their children to the 
gymnasium went hand in hand with measures designed to prevent the 
enrollment of children of the non-privileged groups. Admission of the 
latter was made subject to certain burdensome formalities (presenta- 
tion of "certificates of leave” from village and urban communities to 
which the boys officially belonged). The increase in 1845 in tuition 
fees (first introduced in 1817 for fiscal reasons) had the same object, 
and was officially motivated by "the excessive influx into higher and 
secondary schools of young men bom in the lower strata of society 
for whom higher education is useless, indeed, an unnecessary luxury 
which tends to drive them away from their natural surroundings with- 
out benefit to themselves or to the state/' In spite of these measures 
the proportion of gymnasium students belonging to the nobility de- 
clined from 78 per cent in 1833 to 70 per cent in 1864. The program 
of segregating children, according to their social origin, in schools of 
various grades met with limited success. In 1853, of the 424 students 
enrolled in the University of St. Petersburg 125 belonged to the non- 
privileged groups, while of the 7,61 3 students of the parish schools in 
the St. Petersburg region 883 were children of noble parents. Private 
schools, which it was the original intention to close and which Uvarov 
discouraged by various restrictive measures, held their ground well. 
In 1853 in the St. Petersburg school region, private schools accounted 
for more than 6,000 students, while the gymnasiums had fewer than 
3,000 and county schools fewer than 5,000 students. The Uvarov 
experiment merely proved, as Miliukov observes, that while it was 
feasible to reserve certain schools, such as the boarding schools and 
a few others, exclusively for the education of children of noble parents, 
it was impossible to carry the class principle throughout the entire 
school structure. 3 

3 Some of Uvarov’s contemporaries understood the impracticability of liis pro- 
gram. Miliukov quotes the following statement by Prince K. A. Liven, minister of 
education in 1828-1833: 'In the Russian state where there is no middle class . . . ; 
where an artisan is in a position essentially similar to that of a farmer . . . ; where 
a well-to-do peasant may at any time become a merchant and is often both; where 
the nobility, is so heterogeneous as to extend all the way from the steps of the 
throne to almost the peasantry; where every year many burghers and peasants join 
the ranis of the nobility through promotion in the army or in the civil service; in 
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The law on the school regions of June 22, 1835, and the charter 
of the universities of July 26, 1835, did away with the hierarchical 
administrative subordination of the schools, which was a feature of 
the reform of 1804. Under the new legislation the curator was to 
reside in the university city of his region and to supervise provincial, 
county, and parish schools, directly or through special agencies. The 
university ceased to be the principal organ of the ministry of education 
in the school region and was itself brought under the control of the 
curator. The charter of 1835 did not abrogate university autonomy 
(which existed only on paper) but greatly reduced its scope. The 
rector, deans, and professors were still elected by the corporation; 
the minister, however, was given discretionary powers to fill profes- 
sorial chairs with men in good standing and possessed of appropriate 
degrees. The university executive board, which dealt with administra- 
tion and financial matters, was subordinated to the curator. University 
courts were abolished; an inspectorate under the orders of the curator 
was to look after the behavior, manners, and even the appearance 
of the students who were put in uniform. Uvarov's tripartite formula 
was reflected in the revised curriculums. Theology, Church history, 
and Church law were made compulsory for all students. The depart- 
ment (faculty) of law offered courses in contemporary Russian law 
designed to train government employees rather than learned jurists. 
There were established new chairs of Russian and Slavic history. The 
first holder of the chair of Russian history in the University of Moscow 
was Pogodin, a sample of whose views has already been quoted. The 
corresponding chair in the University of St. Petersburg was held by 
N. G. Ustrialov. His doctor s dissertation A Pragmatic System of Rus- 
sian History , published in 1836, was an elaboration of Uvarovs na- 
tionalistic doctrines and pictured the reign of Nicholas as the full 
expression of Russia's national genius, both socially and politically. 
Ustrialov later acquired considerable notoriety as the leading exponent 
of the view that Russia was the chief factor in the history of Lithuania 
and that the Lithuanian provinces were historically Russian and not 
Polish. Regarded with profound distaste by contemporary Russian 
liberal opinion, these theories were welcome in official circles and lent 
a semblance of historical justification to the policy of Russification of 
the western borderland. 

the Russian state [so constituted] such an organization of schools [on the class 
principle! presents great difficulties." 
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The legislation of 1835 was soon followed by new restrictions. 
U varov was disturbed by the trickle of students from lower classes who 
were finding their way into the universities. As in secondary schools, 
the admission of such students was hindered by legalistic formalities 
and an increase in tuition fees (1845). The French revolution of 
February, 1848, had grave repercussions on the position of Russian 
higher schools. In March of that year officers of the ministry of educa- 
tion, including members of the teaching profession, were forbidden 
to travel abroad, and in April the number of students not in receipt 
of government stipends was limited to three hundred per university 
(exclusive of the faculty of medicine). With unconscious irony the 
same order suggested that young noblemen, as descendants of 'ancient 
knights” ( drevnee rytsarstvo), should prefer to a civilian career the 
army, which did not require university training. By this time the per- 
sonal position of Uvarov was greatly shaken. Persistent rumors of the 
impending closure of the universities led him to cause the publication 
of a mild article in their defense. To this article the censorship author- 
ities took exception, and in September, 1849, Uvarov was forced to 
resign. His successor, the ultra-reactionary Prince P. A. Shirinsky- 
Shikhmatov, rapidly disposed of the remnants of university autonomy 
and academic freedom. An amendment to the university charter 
(October 11, 1849) provided that the rector should be appointed, not 
elected, and should not hold a chair; the minister was empowered 
to remove elected deans and to substitute for them men of his own 
choice. In 1850 the deans were directed to exercise the strictest super- 
vision over the contents of lectures delivered by the members of the 
faculty. The teaching of philosophy and of the constitutional law of 
European states was discontinued, and logic and psychological in- 
struction was entrusted to professors of theology to make it conform 
with the doctrines of the Orthodox Church. Nicholas, indeed, was 
fighting revolution not only on the plains of Hungary but also in the 
lecture room. 

There was, however, a brighter side to the picture. In the early years 
of Nicholas's reign the government, faced with an acute shortage of 
university teachers, sent a number of the more promising Russian 
students to the University of Dorpat and then to Germany and France 
to prepare for an academic career. The venture proved rewarding and 
produced a nucleus of university professors who, in spite of the limita- 
tions of Russian academic surroundings, maintained high standards 
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in their teaching and scientific work. Around some of thehrgathered 
small but enthusiastic groups of students keenly interested in sbi jptiScL 
social, and political problems. From the collaboration of these two 
elements — the teachers and the student body — the cultural tradition 
of Russian universities was born. Among the more outstanding pro- 
fessors, whose contributions to knowledge were significant and lasting, 
were T. N. Granovsky (1813-1855), historian; N. I. Lobachevsky 
(1793-1856), mathematician; V. J. Struve (1793-1864), astronomer 
and founder of the Pulkovo observatory near St. Petersburg (1839); 
N. N. Zinin (1812-1880), chemist; N. I. Pirogov (1810-1881), sur- 
geon and educator. Special mention must be made of S. M. Solovev 
(1820-1879), professor of history in the University of Moscow, who 
has been so often quoted in these pages. The first of the twenty-nine 
volumes of his monumental History of Russia from Ancient Times 
was published in 1851, subsequent volumes appearing regularly each 
year until his death. His industry was immense and, although many 
of his interpretations are no longer acceptable, his History is indis- 
pensable to every earnest student of Russia’s past, and remains a mine 
of information. It may be no exaggeration to say that Russian his- 
toriography as a science — if it is a science — began with Solovev. 4 

The appearance of the first Russian scholars capable of original 
scientific work and the enthusiastic response of selected audiences 
to gifted teachers, such as Granovsky, should not obscure the fact that 
education was still the possession of the chosen few. The number of 
university students increased from 1,700 in 1825 to 4,600 in 1848 and 
declined to 3,600 in 1854. The University of Moscow retained its 
leading position with an enrollment of 1,061 students in 1854; that 
of St. Petersburg held the lowest rank with 379 students. The student 
body of the gymnasiums increased from 7,700 in 1825 to 18,900 in 
1848, and declined to 17,800 in 1854. 5 The decrease in the number 

4 The study of Russian history was assisted by the activities of the committee on 
public records ( arkheograficheskaiia komissiia) established in 1834, and by the or- 
ganization of provincial archive committees in 1850 and of central archives in 
Kiev, Vitebsk, and Vilna in 1852. Useful work was performed by the Imperial 
Odessa Society of History and Antiquities, founded in 1839, which in 1849 became 
the Imperial Archaeological Society, and by the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Society , founded in 1846. In the 1840'$ a number of valuable historical documents 
for the first time appeared in print. 

s These figures refer merely to schools under the ministry of education. Several 
government-sponsored military academies, technical schools, and boarding schools 
for girls were established during this period. The St. Petersburg teachers college 
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of students between 1848 and 1854 was due, in both cases, to the 
restrictive legislation described above. According to official statistics, 
in 1857 the ministry of education maintained 463 county schools 
with 32,400 students and 2,214 schools of lower grades, with 105,500 
students. Practically all these schools were located in urban areas. 
The needs of the rural community were cared for by other govern- 
ment departments. The reports of the Holy Synod disclose that 
the number of primary Church schools increased from 100 in 1837 
to 4,820 in 1853, when they provided instruction for 98,300 students, 
including 10,600 girls. The ministry of state domains, as has already 
been stated, in 1854 maintained 2,551 schools with 111,000 students, 
including 18,000 girls. In 1853 the ministry of appanages reported 
204 schools with 7,500 students. The two latter types of schools were 
supported from the proceeds of local taxes. These figures, humble as 
they are in relation to a population estimated at well over 70 millions, 
probably give too optimistic a picture. Official statistics dealing with 
primary schools, especially those of the Holy Synod, are recognized 
as notoriously inflated. The standard of instruction in all these schools 
— when they existed not merely on paper — was almost incredibly low; 
the schools of the ministry of state domains were often cited in later 
years as shining examples of heartless formalism and crass stupidity. 
Whatever smattering of literacy the peasant children succeeded in 
gaining was obtained largely from informal classes where the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing were taught by unqualified teachers, 
often retired soldiers. No wonder that on the eve of the emancipation 
a literate peasant was a rare exception. 6 


( pedagogicheskii institut) was revived in 1828. In 1835 was founded in St. Peters- 
burg a law school ( uchilishche pravovedeniia) for the legal training of boys of 
noble descent. 

6 Although the school legislation of this period contained no discrimination 
against Jews, the number of Jewish students in Russian schools remained small. Of 
some 15,000 students enrolled in 58 gymnasiums of 1853, only 155 were Jews. 
Nicholas was no friend of the Jews, whom he described in his diary in 1816 as 
“regular leeches." The policy of his reign was to bring about the assimilation of 
the Jews through the elimination of their “religious fanaticism and racial exclusive- 
ness/' Translated into concrete terms, this meant the breaking up of Jewish au- 
tonomous communal organizations, the bringing of Jewish schools under the con- 
trol of Russian authorities and, as a final aim, the destruction of Judaism through 
conversion of Jews to Greek Orthodoxy. The German-born and German-educated 
liberal Jewish leader Dr. Marx Lilicnthal, who agreed in 1841 to cooperate with 
Uvarov in a campaign for the “enlightenment" of orthodox Jewry, left Russia in 
1845 for th£ United States, deeply disappointed and with the conviction that the 
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INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENTS 

Alexander Herzen was not far from the truth when he wrote in 
1860 that “thirty years ago the Russia of the future existed exclusively 
among a few boys just emerging from childhood; they were the legatees 
of universal science and of the true popular Russian tradition/' Yet 
the period 1825-1855 proved highly significant in the history of Rus- 
sian social and political thought. The repressions that followed the 
Decembrist uprising could not stop all independent intellectual activi- 
ties. In St. Petersburg, in Moscow, and in the provinces there came 
into existence informal groups interested in philosophical, scientific, 
social, and political questions, and united, to quote Herzen, “by a 
profound feeling of alienation from official Russia/' The influence of 
these groups, which included practically everyone who counted in 
Russia's intellectual life, was out of proportion to their size. Although 
there was no coordinated program and the members of these coteries 
changed their allegiance freely and at times took opposite sides in the 
passionate war of ideas, a fairly clear pattern of intellectual evolution 
emerges in retrospect from the confused clash of opinions. As an 
escape from the unpalatable realities of the police regime and as a 
protest against the rationalism and empiricism of French eighteenth 
century philosophers, Russian intellectuals of the 1820's and 1830's 
endeavored to lose themselves in the glittering generalities of Scheh 
ling's idealistic and romantic philosophy. Schelling was first introduced 
to the Russian reading public early in the nineteenth century, but it 

only way for the Russian Jews to make peace with the government was "by bowing 
down before the Greek cross.” The first step along the path of assimilation was the 
decree of Aug. 26, 1827, which abolished the exemption tax and made Jews liable 
to compulsory military service. The term of service being twenty-five years, this 
measure was received with consternation by the Jewish communities. The Statute 
on the Jews of 1835 redefined the area of the Jewish pale and codified the disabili- 
ties to which the Jews were subject, such as a prohibition against employing gentiles. 
By a law of June 22, 1842, all Jewish schools were brought under the supervision of 
the ministry of education, and a law of November 13, 1844, provided for the estab- 
lishment of Jewish parish and district schools on the Russian model, under a mixed 
body of gentile and Jewish teachers. A secret rescript of the same date declared the 
emperor’s intention of getting rid gradually of Jewish confessional schools. The 
dissolution of the kahals, or Jewish autonomous communities, was ordered by a 
decree of Dec. 19, 1844. The wearing of the traditional Jewish dress was prohibited 
in 1850, and the following year Jewish women were forbidden to shave their heads 
upon entering marriage, as required by religious custom. Compulsory assimilation 
failed in the case of the Jews as it did in that of the old-believers. Evasion was 
general, and police and other officials throve on the misery of the Jews. 
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was not until a quarter of a century later that he won there a number 
of ardent followers. From Schelling the seekers after truth turned to 
Kant, then to Fichte, and finally to Hegel, whose influence proved 
powerful and lasting, partly because the interpretations or misinter- 
pretations of his views lent themselves equally well to the support of 
either radical or conservative doctrines. Seriously as Russian intel- 
lectuals took German metaphysics — divergencies in the interpretation 
of some obscure term of Hegelian philosophy are known to have 
broken life-long friendships — some of them became disillusioned with 
philosophical systems that centered on the eternal and insoluble 
problems confronting man, with little attention to current social issues. 
The inequities of Russian conditions were too flagrant to be indefi- 
nitely ignored; they inevitably fostered a craving for social justice and 
led the more restless minds to seek guidance either in the study of 
Russia’s past or in the doctrines of French socialists — Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Proudhon, Leroux, Cabet, and Louis Blanc. The novelist and 
publicist Alexander Herzen (1812-1870), who in the 1830’s was under 
the influence of Saint-Simon, continued in a different guise the revolu- 
tionary tradition of the Decembrists. The beginnings of Russian social- 
ism are traced to his early activities, although Lenin, while paying a 
warm tribute to Herzen as a revolutionary leader and to his mastery 
of Hegelian dialectics, which he called "the algebra of revolution,” 
emphasized that Herzen never became a convert to “scientific” or 
Marxian socialism. 

In the early 1840’s the divergent currents of Russian thought were 
merged in two opposing schools, the westerners and the Slavophiles. 
Both terms were misnomers. The westerners were primarily Russian 
humanitarians. "Their aim,” writes Professor Guerie, "was not the 
substitution of western for national institutions, but the education of 
Russian society in the ideas of an European universal culture in order 
to lift Russian national development to a super-national level where 
it would acquire world significance.” 7 The westerners were not bound 
by any definite set of principles, and drew their following from a heter- 
ogeneous group of people who believed in European science, favored 
constitutional government, freedom of thought and of the press, and 

7 The term “westerners” therefore seems more appropriate than “westernizers” 
used by B. H. Sumner in Russia and the Balkans , 1870-1880 (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1937). “Westernizers” has a derogatory connotation suggestive of 
the criticism of the westerners by the Slavophiles, which most of them did not 
deserve. 
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deplored, often platonically, serfdom and the gulf separating the edu- 
cated few from the illiterate masses. Of the three outstanding leaders 
of the westerners — Granovsky, Herzen, and the literary critic Vissarion 
Belinsky — the first was a man of moderate liberal views and an op- 
ponent of socialism, while Herzen and, after 1842, Belinsky leaned 
towards socialism and political radicalism. 

Slavophilism was not, as is suggested by its name, identical with 
panslavism. The term “Slavophile” was first applied to Shishkov and 
his friends, who advocated the purification of Russian literary language 
by substituting words derived from Old Slavonic for those of foreign 
origin. 8 The Slavophile doctrine of the 184 0’s as expounded in the 
writings of its founders (the brothers Ivan and Peter Kireevsky, Ivan 
and Constantine Aksakov, Alexis Khomiakov) was a highly romantic 
nationalism which extolled the imaginary virtues of the truly Russian 
national ways as superior to those of the decadent west and saw in 
the Orthodox Church the source of Russia’s strength in the past and 
her chief hope for the future. The harmonious course of Russian 
history, according to this view, was interrupted by the reforms of 
Peter I; constitutional government was foreign to the spirit of the 
Russian people and would only lead, as it did in western Europe, to 
social discord and class struggle which, Constantine Aksakov imagined, 
were alien to Russian national tradition. His celebrated formula de- 
manded for the government "unlimited power of state action/’ and 
for the people "unrestricted moral freedom, freedom of life and spirit”; 
the government should have “the right of action and therefore of 
lawmaking; the people — the right of opinion and therefore of expres- 
sion.” The voice of the people should be heard through a free press 
and a consultative popular assembly organized on the lines of the 
seventeenth century zemskii sobor. The Slavophiles were enthusiastic 
about the village commune ( obshchina or mz'r), and their insistence 
on its merits is regarded by some historians as the cornerstone of their 
teaching. In later years the village commune was upheld by Herzen 
and the radical wing of the westerners, not, however, as a “sacred na- 
tional institution,” to quote the Slavophile A. I. Koshelev, but because 
they discerned in it the elements of the future socialist society. 

The Slavophile doctrine had many points in common with “official 
patriotism,” but there were also essential differences. The Slavophiles 
were as unsparing as the westerners in their criticism of the existing 

8 See p. 729. 
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order, and they particularly deplored the subjugation of the Church by 
the state. Some of their leaders (Yuri Samarin, Prince Vladimir Cher- 
kassky) took a prominent part in the emancipation of the serfs. The 
movement's religious exclusiveness determined its attitude towards 
panslavism. Accepting the supremacy of Greek Orthodoxy as its prin- 
cipal dogma, slavophilism regarded as traitors to the cause of Slavdom 
Slavic nations that had embraced a different creed. The Slavophiles 
were particularly hostile to Catholic Poland, and Samarin and Cher- 
kassky were among the most ruthless and uncompromising agents of 
the Russification of Poland after the Polish uprising of 1863. But even 
in their attitude towards the Slavic nations professing Greek Ortho- 
doxy the Slavophiles tended to uphold the supremacy of Great Russia 
(Velikorossiia), and were, for instance, hostile to Ukrainian national- 
ism, which they branded as separatism. Until the Crimean War they 
showed but casual interest in the fate of the Balkan Slavs. In later 
years, soft-pedaling its criticism of the government, slavophilism be- 
came identified with many official reactionary policies. Its following 
was limited, and came chiefly from the landed nobility. Ivan Aksakov 
admitted in 1856 that while the name of Belinsky was revered by 
every thoughtful young man in provincial Russia, the Slavophiles were 
practically unknown. 9 

Slavophilism was frowned upon by the government. The Slavic 
question, according to U varov's circular of May 30, 1847, “may be 
used by ill intentioned persons for the excitement of minds and the 
spreading of dangerous propaganda, criminal and obnoxious"; when 
Russia suffered and needed assistance, the circular argued, she was not 
helped by other Slavic nations who “now stretch out to us their arms 
and beg for protection, not so much from motives of brotherly love 
as from considerations of petty and not always disinterested [sic] 
selfishness." The first issue of the Slavophile publication Moskowskii 
Sbornik (1852) was allowed to appear, but the second issue was pro- 
hibited, publication was suspended, and the editor suffered a penalty. 
The journals of the westerners fared no better. 

With the approach of the stormy year 1848, Russian intellectuals 
found it increasingly difficult to dwell in the ivory tower of philosophi- 

9 Alexis Veselovsky, a distinguished literary critic, notes that slavophilism, as a 
romantic and sentimental national literary movement with a strong mystical and 
messianic tinge, is a universal phenomenon. Similar movements are found in 
Germany, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and among the Czechs, as well as 
in other countries. 
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cal speculations or to engage in sterile discussions about the relative 
merits of western and national culture. In 1847 Herzen left Russia 
never to return; in 1855 he founded in London a Russian printing press 
and in 1857 began the publication of the newspaper The Bell ( Kolokol ), 
which for years exercised exceptional influence. Those who remained 
in Russia were less fortunate. Among the first notable victims of the 
rising tide of reaction was the Kiev Brotherhood of Cyril and Me- 
thodius, a secret society which grew out of an informal group organized 
by N. I. Kostomarov, professor of history in the University of Kiev, 
for the study of Saint-Simon and Fourier. The program of the brother- 
hood, which was founded in January, 1846, called for emancipation 
of the serfs and advancement of Ukrainian nationalism through the 
creation of a federated Slavic republic based on broad national auton- 
omy. Some of the leaders of the brotherhood, for instance, Kostomarov 
and the historian P. A. Kulish, relied on peaceful methods of propa- 
ganda, but others, including the Ukrainian poet and artist Shevchenko, 
favored revolutionary' action. In April, 1847, the members of the 
brotherhood were arrested. Kostomarov and Kulish escaped with light 
sentences, but Shevchenko had to spend ten years as a private in a 
remote garrison under strict supervision, being specifically forbidden 
to write or to draw. 10 

The case of the so-called Petrashevsky group was even more tragic. 
M. V. Butashevich-Petrashevsky (1821-1866), a graduate of the aristo- 
cratic lycee of Tsarskoe Selo and a minor official in the ministry of 
foreign affairs, was a man of versatile interests and a warm admirer of 
Fourier. He was co-author of a Pocket Dictionary of Foreign Words 
(published by N. Kirillov in 1845-1846) in which the ideas of pre- 
Marxian socialists were conscientiously but cautiously expounded. 
The dictionary, indeed, was dedicated to one of the grand dukes. 
Petrashevsky's Friday literary receptions were popular with the intel- 
lectual elite and aroused the suspicion of the police. After the revolu- 
tion of 1848, Petrashevsky and his more intimate friends discussed the 
desirability of forming a secret society for revolutionary propaganda, 

10 Taras Shevchenko (1812-1861), born a serf, was sent to St. Petersburg to 
study drawing. His talent as poet and painter won him the friendship of men in- 
fluential in the world of art and letters (the poet Zhukovsky, the actor Shchepkin, 
the painters Brullov and Venetsianov), and through their efforts a fund was raised 
to purchase Shevchenko's freedom (1858). The poetry of Shevchenko is, imbued 
with intense Ukrainian patriotism and a deep feeling for the suffering of the 
peasantry. His lyrics and poems written in Ukrainian still enjoy wide popularity, t 
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but no such organization was established. They, however, held a dinner 
in memory of Fourier (April 7, 1849) at which the idyllic world of this 
least violent of social thinkers was extolled in terms befitting the oc- 
casion. Enthusiastic references to Fourier's phalansteres and the im- 
pending doom of the cities was later interpreted by imaginative police 
officials as a plot for the destruction of the Russian capital. On April 
22, 1849, thirty-nine members of the group were arrested. Although 
nothing could be proved against them except a “conspiracy of ideas,” 
an offense unknown to the criminal code, a specially constituted mili- 
tary court sentenced fifteen of the accused to death and six to forced 
labor or deportation to Siberia. At the last moment, after the con- 
victed men were brought to the place of execution, death sentences 
were dramatically commuted to imprisonment. Among the victims of 
the Petrashevsky affair was the poet A. N. Pleshcheev and Fedor 
Dostoevsky, whose first works had only recently appeared in print. 
Dostoevsky was sentenced to four years of hard labor to be followed by 
six years of army service in a Siberian garrison. 

CENSORSHIP 

The rigor and absurdity of censorship under Nicholas are proverbial. 
The censorship law of June 10, 1826, a voluminous enactment in 230 
articles, made it the duty of the censors to watch over science and edu- 
cation, to ensure good behavior of the citizens and internal safety, and 
to direct public opinion according to “the existing conditions and the 
views of the government.” Under this law the powers of the censors 
were practically unlimited and opportunities for arbitrary action 
boundless. After the resignation of Shishkov and the appointment of 
Prince Liven as minister of education, the act of 1826 was superseded 
by the more liberal censorship law of April 22, 1828, which directed 
the censors merely to prevent the appearance of “harmful” publica- 
tions and relieved them of the duty of directing public opinion and 
correcting “mistakes” of fact or even the style of the authors. The law 
of 1828 remained in force throughout the reign of Nicholas, but it 
was amended and interpreted in a manner which for all practical 
purposes was a return to the principles of the act of 1826. Censorship 
restrictions began to pile up after the French revolution of 1830, and 
especially following the appointment of Uvarov as minister of educa- 
tion in 1833. The most distressing feature of the censorship regime 
was, perhaps, the multiplicity of agencies vested with ill defined powers 
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over what might or might not be printed. Such authority was exer- 
cised by practically every government department, even the post 
office, the committee for the building of the Cathedral of St. Isaac, 
the committee on archaeology, and the department of horse breeding. 
According to one of the censors, A. V. Nikitenko, “if one were to 
count all officials in charge of censorship their number would greatly 
exceed the number of books published annually.” The emperor him- 
self acted occasionally as censor, for instance, in the case of Pushkin, 
but this mark of imperial attention, over which the poet at first un- 
wisely rejoiced, did not exempt his work from censorship by other 
agencies. Section III of His Majesty's Own Chancery was particularly 
active, and it was customary for editors and authors to receive orders 
from Benckendorff and his lieutenants as to how they should handle 
literary matters. No journal might be published without special author- 
ization, which was often refused, and the suspension of periodicals, 
accompanied by deportations of editors and authors, was a common 
occurrence. Literary and other works circulated in manuscript were, 
like printed books, subject to censorship. Pushkin was severely repri- 
manded by Benckendorff for reading in the Moscow salons his Boris 
Godunov before it was submitted to the tsar. Yuri Samarin, in spite 
of his court connections, was imprisoned in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul for circulating the manuscript of a study in which he criticized 
official policies in the Baltic provinces. With the appointment on 
April 2, 1848, immediately after the outbreak of the revolution in 
France, of a secret committee on censorship under Count D. P. Butur- 
lin, there began what is usually known as the “era of censorship terror,” 
which lasted until the dissolution of the committee on December 6, 
1855. The censors, spurred by threat of penalties for laxity and lack of 
zeal, used the red pencil with utmost freedom, deleting even such 
innocuous terms as “forces of nature” in textbooks on physics. Uvarov 
himself, as has already been stated, fell victim of this vicious system 
which owed him so much. There was probably no editor or author, 
however cautious and subservient to the wishes of the government, 
who did entirely succeed in escaping the wrath of the censors. 

One of the most notable demonstrations of the official attitude 
towards dissenting opinions was the case of Peter Chaadaev ( 1793— 
1856) . A brilliant officer in the guards 7 hussars, a dandy, a man of the 
world, and a favorite in the aristocratic salons of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, Chaadaev was also a religious philosopher of deep convic- 
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tions and literary ability. His mystical philosophy; which bore the 
imprint of Roman Catholicism, saw in the unification of the Christian 
churches the only road to establishment of the “Kingdom of God." 
He expounded his views in “philosophical letters" freely circulated in 
the aristocratic circles of Moscow, where Chaadaev lived after his re- 
tirement from the army in 1821. Several attempts to have the “letters" 
published were unsuccessful, but finally one of them appeared in the 
Moscow journal, the Telescope , in September, 1836. This celebrated 
profession of faith compared Russia with western Europe and drew 
the most unflattering conclusions. Russia, Chaadaev argued, did not 
belong to either east or west and was lacking in the cultural tradition 
of both. “Cast a glance over all the centuries we have lived, over all 
the territory we occupy," he wrote, “and you will find not a single 
memory that would arrest you, not a single monument that would 
bring out the past vividly, powerfully, concretely. We live in a state 
of indifference towards everything, with a narrow horizon, with no 
past or future." And again: “Hermits in the world, we gave it nothing 
and have received nothing from it; we contributed not a single thought 
to the sum total of the ideas of mankind; we have not assisted in per- 
fecting human understanding and we have distorted whatever we have 
borrowed from it. During our entire existence as a society we have 
done nothing for the common good of man; not one useful thought 
has been born on our arid soil." The reason for Russia's alleged failings 
was her isolation from western Europe because of the polluted source 
of eastern Christianity. “Led by a malevolent fate," wrote Chaadaev, 
“we have borrowed the first seeds of our moral and spiritual enlighten- 
ment from decadent, generally despised Byzantium." 

This avowedly inadequate summary of Chaadaev's not always very 
clear and consistent theories (he referred, for instance, to Russia’s 
mission “to teach the world a great lesson" in some undetermined 
future) must suffice to convey the tenor of his argument. The “letter" 
created a sensation, supporters of “official patriotism" were outraged, 
and retribution came swiftly. The Telescope was suspended, its editor 
exiled, the censor who passed the article dismissed, and Chaadaev was 
declared insane. He was not, however, confined to an asylum, but had 
merely to endure for a year the daily visits of a doctor, and his freedom 
of movement was somewhat restricted. It is noteworthy that in spite 
of the vexations, rather than severe punishment, devised for Chaadaev 
by the emperor himself, his social position was enhanced by the perse- 
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cution. The fact that he remained until his death one of Moscow’s 
most popular and revered figures would seem to indicate that patri- 
otism of the U varov brand had little support outside official circles. 

LITERATURE AND THE THEATER 

In spite of the obstacles besetting its path, the development of 
Russian literature in 1825-1855 was exceptionally fruitful; this period, 
indeed, has been called the golden age of Russian letters. Of the 
authors whose work does not extend beyond the chronological limits 
of Nicholas’s reign, the most important were Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Koltsov, and Gogol. The literary output of Pushkin in the brief span 
between 1825 and January, 1837, when he died, was as rich as it was’ 
many-sided. He completed his great novel in verse, Eugene Onegin 
(1830), and wrote numerous lyrics, several major poems (including 
Poltava , 1828; The Bronze Horseman , 1833; and the delightful popu- 
lar tales: The Story of Tsar Saltan , 1831; The Mermaid , 1832; Le 
Coq d’Or, 1834) and many prose works. It was not until 1827 that 
Pushkin turned to the latter medium of literary expression. His stories 
and a novel ( The Captain's Daughter , completed in 1833 but revised 
later) — humane, humorous, and admirably written — were on as high 
a level as his poems. Pushkin, however, aspired to be a historian. Some 
of his fictional works show familiarity with Russian and European 
history, and he worked assiduously in archives, which were thrown 
open to him by order of the emperor. The outcome of this labor veas 
The History of the Pugachev Rebellion (two volumes, 1834), the 
original title History of Pugachev being changed by Nicholas on the 
ground that a criminal could have no “history.” Pushkin’s ambition 
was to write a history of Peter I, for which he collected materials; but, 
as appears from his notes, the more he learned about his hero, the 
better he realized the brutality of Peter’s methods and the terrible 
price Russia had to pay for conquests and reforms. Having long ad- 
mired and extolled Peter, Pushkin found himself on the horns of a 
dilemma. He knew, moreover, that nothing but a panegyric of the tsar- 
reformer would be passed by the censorship. Whatever the reason, the 
history of Peter remained unwritten, as did many other projected liter- 
ary works (among them a novel of contemporary life), notes for which 
were found in Pushkin’s papers after his death. 

The volume and scope of Pushkin’s literary activity are all the more 
astonishing because the years 1825-1837 were a disturbed and unhappy 
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period in his life. Pushkin was close to many Decembrists, and after 
the uprising of December 14, 1825, expecting arrest, he burned his 
papers. In 1826, however, he had an audience with Nicholas, and not 
only made his peace with autocracy but accepted the personal patron- 
age of the emperor. A love marriage (1831) with a pretty woman, 
fond of society, did not bring him happiness. He lived beyond his 
means and found himself under the necessity of appealing to the tsar 
for financial assistance and of accepting money gifts, a sinecure at the 
ministry of foreign affairs, and the court office of kammer-junker (a 
position usually held by men younger than Pushkin was at the time, 
and therefore an “honor” he bitterly resented). The resulting de- 
pendence on the munificence of Nicholas and on the good graces of 
Benckendorff, intermediary in his relations with the tsar, preyed 
heavily on Pushkin's mind. He found himself in an ambiguous and 
awkward position, incompatible with his sincere and often expressed 
belief that a poet should be free from outside, especially official, influ- 
ences. He made several half-hearted and futile attempts to break his 
chains and escape the stifling atmosphere of St. Petersburg. Scandalous 
gossip involving his wife added to his torment and led to a duel in 
which he was killed. 

Michael Lermontov (1814-1841 ), a descendant, according to tradi- 
tion, of a Scotch bard, was a wealthy aristocrat and an officer in the 
guards' hussars. Passionate, uncontrollable, and restless, he filled his 
brief life with violent incidents that culminated in his death in a 
duel. A master, like Pushkin, of both verse and prose, Lermontov 
relished depicting unhappy and powerful characters, contemptuous 
of mankind, proud of their solitude, and marked by fate for some 
mysterious destiny. The kinship of his work with that of Byron has 
often been emphasized by critics. The philosopher Vladimir Solovev 
saw in the foreboding figures drawn by Lermontov the forerunners 
of Nietzsche's superman. Lermontov's most representative poem was 
The Demon , first written in 1829 and revised several times in later 
years but not published in his lifetime because of censorship. His 
admirable novel The Hero of Our Time presented a vivid and realistic 
picture of contemporary society, even though its central character, 
Pechorin, was not free from romantic traits, and he wrote many lyrics 
expressing the feelings of the ordinary man. The purity of Lermontov's 
language, the perfection of his verse, the versatility of his genius, the 
simplicity and sincerity of many of his poems and the depth of feeling 
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they reveal entitle him, in the opinion of Russia's most authoritative 
literary critics, to a place “among the giants not only of Russian but 
of European literature." 

Unlike Pushkin and Lermontov, Alexis Koltsov (1808-1842) was 
a true son of the people. Born into the family of a small merchant in 
a forlorn provincial town, he had one year of schooling. Associated 
with his father in business, he spent his life among illiterate or semi- 
literate tradesmen, although in later years he paid several visits to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. He learned to write poetry from books 
of verse and a manual on versification he chanced to pick up in shops 
and at country fairs. His genius and perseverance, however, triumphed 
over all obstacles. His poems began to appear in journals in the early 
1830's, and the first small volume of his verse was published in 1835. 
Koltsov's first-hand knowledge of peasant life, not as an outsider look- 
ing on from the aloofness of the manor house, but as one of the com- 
mon people; his appreciation of the homely beauty of the countryside, 
which he visited frequently on business trips; his genuine understand- 
ing of the joys and sorrows of those who, like himself, had little to 
expect from life; and his mastery of the popular tongue, gave his work 
its unique quality. He was at his best in popular songs, which received 
immediate recognition and remain unsurpassed in Russian literature. 
By presenting for the first time an unadorned yet poetical and moving 
picture of the life of the underdog, Koltsov introduced into Russian 
literature an important new theme which was successfully developed 
by later writers — the poet N. A. Nekrasov, I. S. Turgenev (in his 
Sportsman's Sketches), and Maxim Gorky. 

Nicholas Gogol (1809-1852), born in Ukraine of a family of lesser 
nobility and modest means, received a meager education in the lycee 
of Nezhin. In 1828 he went to St. Petersburg, did some tutoring, and 
held for a short time a chair of history in the University of St. Peters- 
burg, an episode that added nothing to his reputation. In 1836 he 
went abroad and, paying but brief visits to Russia, lived for many 
years in Rome, which he regarded as his second home. Gogol's literary 
career began in 1830 with the publication of stories and short novels 
dealing with Ukrainian life, legends, and history. These early works, 
vivid, picturesque, and humorous, were in the romantic vein and con- 
tained many poetical exaggerations and historical and ethnographic 
inaccuracies. They were followed by the so-called “St. Petersburg 
stories" and plays on subjects drawn from the everyday life of the 
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lower middle class, which revealed Gogol as the leading author of 
the realistic school. In 1836 there was published his celebrated comedy 
The Inspector General, and in 1842 his great masterpiece Dead Souls. 
This extraordinary novel without a plot (Gogol called it a poem) 
unfolded with a force and insight of which there are few examples 
in world literature, a broad canvas of provincial and rural Russia. It 
was a telling human document and, by implication, an indictment of 
the existing social order, tempered, however, by a profound under- 
standing of human frailties and by that peculiar and gentle humor 
which is one of the characteristics of Gogol's genius. Written in a 
sometimes ungrammatical, yet inimitably picturesque and irresistible 
style of which Gogol had the secret, it was probably the most truly 
national major literary work ever to appear in Russia. Its essentially 
national character and the difficulties of interpreting Gogol in foreign 
languages without losing the flavor of the original is presumably re- 
sponsible for the fact that Dead Souls is less generally known abroad 
than are some of the other great and near-great Russian works. 

Dead Souls won the acclaim of liberal opinion but was denounced 
by the conservative press as a vile caricature. The author came to resent 
applause more than he did detractions. The founder of Russian real- 
ism was a moralist and a religious mystic. He conceived his mission 
to be that of a divinely inspired teacher of mankind, but he was not 
interested in political or social reforms; moral betterment, he believed, 
was the source from which was to spring the glorious world of the 
future. This peculiar frame of mind, revealed in a few isolated passages 
in Dead Souls, became more pronounced with the passing of years, 
when, under the influence of Roman Catholicism, Gogol drifted into 
morbid religiosity and extreme political conservatism. In 1847 he pub- 
lished his Correspondence with Friends, a eulogy of Russian autoc- 
racy and serfdom; he went to the extreme of maintaining that the 
police and administrative institutions of Russia, so sublimely ridiculed 
in his own writings, were of divine origin: “God had invisibly guided 
the hands of the tsars." Repudiating his earlier work, Gogol proceeded 
to write volume two of Dead Souls, which was to present the positive 
side of Russian life not to be found in volume one. It is believed that 
he contemplated the writing of a vast trilogy modeled after Dante's 
Divine Comedy: volume one of Dead Souls was to be the Inferno. 
Gogol, however, too sensitive and sincere an artist to do violence to 
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truth, failed miserably in his new undertaking. Dissatisfied with his 
draft of volume two, he burned it in 1843, rewrote it, and burned it 
again in 1845. Whatever was preserved of the text was published 
posthumously, only to prove that Gogol used good judgment in de- 
stroying the manuscript. It was not in his power, however, to undo 
his own work. Pushkin and Lermontov had contributed to the defeat 
of sentimentalism and romanticism, but Gogol is regarded as the true 
founder of realism. His influence, combined with that of foreign 
authors — George Sand, Stendhal, Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray (the 
two latter were translated into Russian by I. Vvedensky in the 1840’s) 
— paved the way for the great novels of Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Leo 
Tolstoy. 

The tradition of the newborn school of realism, or naturalism as it 
was called in Russia, was carried on by an unusually large group of 
distinguished authors whose literary work began previous to the acces- 
sion of Alexander II, although their major contributions were made 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Among them were the 
novelists Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky, and Leo Tolstoy, and the 
poets Nekrasov, Tiutchev, Fet, Maikov, and Polonsky. It is character- 
istic of Russian conditions that some of these men of letters (Gon- 
charov, Tiutchev, Polonsky) were also censors. 

The theater was less prone than literature to respond to new literary 
tendencies because, perhaps, it was under the particularly strict con- 
trol of the government. The stage was dominated by sentimental 
melodramas steeped in “official patriotism/ 7 The more popular play- 
wrights of this uninspiring school were N. A. Polevoy (1796-1846) 
and N. V. Kukolnik (1809-1868). Translations of Kotzebue's hair- 
raising melodramas and adaptations of light French comedies were 
the normal fare of Russian theatergoers. Relief from this distressing 
mediocrity was offered by the production of a few plays of Moliere, 
Shakespeare, and Schiller. Russian realism, however, began to assert 
itself on the stage in the 1830 7 s with Griboedov's The Misfortune of 
Being Wise and the comedies of Gogol, scored further victories in 
the 1840's with the plays of Turgenev, and won final recognition in 
the work of Alexander Ostrovsky (1823-1886). Ostrovsky, a minor 
employee in a Moscow commercial court, had an intimate knowledge 
of lower middle-class life which he used effectively asJ&e milieu of 
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some fifty plays. The first of them was produced in 1853 and proved 
a resounding success. With the plays of Griboedov, Gogol, Turgenev, 
and Ostrovsky the spell of sentimental melodrama was broken. 

The ascendancy of realism was greatly helped by literary criticism, 
which played an important part in educating the public and in de- 
veloping appreciation of new authors. Vissarion Belinsky (1810-1848) 
was the first and, according to historians of Russian letters, the great- 
est professional literary critic in Russian history. He was not a mere 
commentator on current books, but a student of literature and art 
and a social philosopher of uncommon insight and power. To a 
modern reader his literary criticisms, penetrating as they are, may ap- 
pear to be overloaded with German metaphysics (he never completely 
freed himself from the influence of Hegel, although he formally repu- 
diated him in 1840) and lacking in restraint and a judicial approach. 
Understatement was not a characteristic of the writings of Belinsky, 
whom his friends nicknamed “Vissariono furioso.” He enjoyed a 
position of influence that no other critic has ever attained, and his 
enthusiastic endorsement of Pushkin, Griboedov, Lermontov, Koltsov, 
and Gogol, to mention only a few, was a real service to Russian litera- 
ture. Belinsky’s Letter to Gogol , a passionate rejoinder to Correspond- 
ence with Friends , was a literary event, and it is said to have been 
committed to memory by practically every liberal-minded Russian 
youth, although its full text did not appear in print until 1905. 11 It 
is believed that only death saved Belinsky from arrest. Apollon 
Grigorev (1822-1864) was another distinguished literary critic, but 
his influence was not nearly so great as Belinsky’s. 

ART 

Startling as was the progress of Russian literature during this period, 
it was in some degree the result of previous developments. The situa- 
tion with music was different. Until the late 1830’s Russia had no 
national operatic or concert music worthy of the name. Folk songs 

11 Belinsky had advocated in 1837-1840 views similar to those expressed by 
Gogol in his unfortunate Correspondence . Belinsky was at the time under the 
strong influence of the Hegelian formula : “What is rational exists, and what exists 
is rational/' This led him to "reconciliation with reality" (a literal translation of 
Die Versohnung mit der Wirklichkeit, which occurs in Hegel's Philosophie des 
R echts), and, as a consequence, to an apologia for the existing social and political 
order. It took him two years to realize the incongruity of his position, and in Octo- 
ber, 1840, he repudiated with his customary passion “my disgraceful desire for rec- 
onciliation with a disgraceful reality.” 
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were transmitted orally from generation to generation, and the few 
transcriptions available were so inadequate as to impair, rather than 
preserve, this priceless heritage. The Orthodox Church had jealously 
protected its chants from lay influence; moreover, since no instru- 
mental music is used in Orthodox services, the Russian Church could 
not have contributed to its development, as did, for instance, Roman 
Catholicism. No music schools existed in St. Petersburg or Moscow, 
and the teaching of music was in the hands of private instructors, 
chiefly foreigners. The few “Russian composers” of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century were either foreign expatriates, technically 
competent but alien to the spirit and melodies of their adopted 
country, or native Russians ignorant of the art they professed. An out- 
standing example of the former was the Italian Caterino Cavos ( 1776- 
1840), a resident of St. Petersburg since 1798 and Kapellmeister of the 
imperial opera house. He wrote over fifty operas, ballets, and other 
pieces, but even when his scenarios were Russian (for instance, the 
super-patriotic opera Ivan Susanin) hi s treatment and music — not of 
a high order — remained Italian. His successful Russian contemporary 
Alexis Verstovsky (1799-1862), author of six operas (among them 
the popular Tomb of Askold ), had no knowledge of harmony, orches- 
tration, or counterpoint. What passed in Russia for operas were not 
operas in the accepted meaning of the term, nor was there any sym- 
phonic music. The most popular compositions were romances, some 
of them melodious and pleasing, but technically deplorably low. 

It is this humble background that gives the full measure of Glinka's 
achievement. Michael Glinka (1804-1857), the first great Russian 
composer, studied for several years in Italy and Germany, and later 
in France, and assimilated the musical culture of western Europe. 
His genius led him to apply European technique to national musical 
themes with which he had been familiar from his childhood. The 
resulting compositions were original and at the same time on a level 
with those of European masters. Glinka wrote two operas: A Life for 
the Tsar (1836) — the name has been changed in the Soviet Union to 
Ivan Susanin — and Ruslan and Liudmila (1842). Good music, how- 
ever, needs a public capable of appreciating it. A Life for the Tsar , 
although criticized at first by aristocratic audiences as musique de 
cochers , at once won a permanent place in opera repertory because 
of its patriotic subject. Ruslan and Liudmila , which is regarded by 
music critics as superior to A Life for the T $ar 7 was favorably received 
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but was withdrawn after one year and was not produced again in 
Glinka's lifetime. Deeply discouraged, the composer could not force 
himself to write another opera. Glinka's influence on Russian music 
was great and may be traced in the work of practically every nineteenth 
century Russian composer. Tchaikovsky held that, although Glinka 
wrote no symphonies, the entire Russian symphonic school is con- 
tained in his Kamarinskaia (Russian dance) "as an oak in an acorn." 
Glinka's numerous romances are among the best in Russian musical 
literature. 

Alexander Dargomyzhsky (1813-1869), author of several operas, 
among them one of Russia’s favorites, T he Mermaid , was not so emi- 
nent a composer as Glinka, by whom he was strongly influenced, but 
his work has distinct merit, originality, and sound workmanship. 
Alexander Serov (1820-1871), although he wrote three operas, is best 
remembered as Russia's first competent music critic. 

The evolution of painting, while slower and less spectacular than 
that of literature and music, showed a similar tendency. The Academy 
of Arts, mainstay of the pseudo-classical tradition, was still the supreme 
arbiter whose theories few painters dared to challenge. Portraits and 
biblical, mythological, allegorical, and historical subjects were the 
only ones considered' worthy of the attention of an artist, landscapes 
and interiors being tolerated if they depicted elegant parks and the 
residences of the wealthy, or scenes of sunny Italy. Russian scenery 
and Russian life, except for romanticized historical episodes, were not 
deemed suitable subjects for pictures. Most of the painters were trained 
abroad, especially in Italy, where they were taught to copy slavishly 
the works of the masters of the Renaissance. Any departure from con- 
vention was discouraged by the Academy. The Society for the En- 
couragement of Artists, founded in 1820 with the object of sending 
Russian painters abroad, instructed its fellows to adhere strictly to the 
academic program. Under these conditions there was little opportunity 
for originality, and Russian painting (with the exception of the work 
of a few portrait painters, for instance, O. A. Kiprensky, 1783-1836) 
was hardly more than a feeble reflection of western European art. 
The most outstanding representatives of the academic school were 
K. P. Brullov (1799-1852) and F. A. Bruni (1800-1875) . Brullov's 
Last Days of Pompeii (1836), a vast, ambitious composition with 
striking light effects, created a furor. Brullov, however, did not remain 
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entirely faithful to the academic manner; he defended the right of 
the artist to come closer to nature/' and the best of his portraits, in 
the opinion of art critics, offer the first examples of realism in Russian 
painting. He was, moreover, broad-minded and tolerant, and extended 
his powerful patronage to younger men, for instance, to Paul Fedotov, 
who had partly broken aw'ay from the academic tradition. 

Genre painting, that is, portrayal of scenes from ordinary life, was 
introduced in Russia by A. G. Venetsianov (1780-1847), although he 
had a few obscure predecessors. Venetsianov believed that one should 
paint, 'not in the manner of Rubens or Rembrandt/' but, as he 
quaintly put it, “a la nature/' as the artist sees life around him. His 
first picture dealing with peasant life was exhibited in 1824 and was 
followed by several others on similar themes. Venetsianov's realism, 
however, was limited to his subjects; his treatment of rural scenes 
remained academic and divorced from Russian realities, some of his 
peasant women looking distressingly like Italian Madonnas. The work 
of Paul Fedotov (1815-1852) marked a step away from conventional- 
ity; his pictures portraying the life of the lower middle class, humorous 
but never sardonic, were highly successful, and won him the reputation 
of founder of realism in Russian painting. Fedotov enjoyed Nicholas's 
special favor and, although genre painting was frowned upon by the 
Academy, he was elected a member of the august body. The place of 
Alexander Ivanov (1806-1858) among Russian artists is more difficult 
to determine. A painter of great talent, he detested academic tradition 
and dreamed of revolutionizing Russian art. Yet he was made a mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1836 and, in spite of the merit of his work and 
his heroic efforts to throw off the shackles of tradition, he did not 
succeed in freeing himself from the conventional approach or in 
creating a manner of his own. Ivanov spent most of his life in Italy 
working on a vast canvas. Appearance of Christ to the People , which 
was well received in Italy but proved a failure in Russia, where it was 
finally exhibited in 1858. It is believed, nevertheless, that Ivanov did 
exercise a profound influence on Russian art. The almost ascetic re- 
straint of his composition, coloring, and use of light was in striking 
contrast with the flamboyant effects and labored artificiality of Bruni's 
and Brullov's historical and biblical paintings. 12 

12 A Soviet publication issued under the auspices of the Academy of Science de- 
scribes Ivanov as “one of the world’s greatest painters’ 7 ( Istoriia S.S.S.R., ed. 
M. V. Nechkina [Moscow, 1940], II, 377) . This is surely a gross exaggeration. 
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Improvement in public taste was evidenced by the remarkable 
progress in the subtle art of engraving, illustrating, and bookmaking. 
The 1830's and 1840’s are said to have produced some of the finest 
books ever printed in Russia. 

Sculptors found it more difficult than did painters to free them- 
selves from academic conventions; here technical progress still fol- 
lowed traditional lines. In the compositions of Count Fedor Tolstoy, 
already mentioned in an earlier chapter, mythological and classical 
subjects acquired new vigor and freshness. The modest beginnings of 
realism in sculpture are found in the work of Baron P. K Clodt ( 1805- 
1867), especially in his bas reliefs on Krylov's monument portraying 
the quaint animal world of Russian fables. 

Architecture was the least fortunate of the arts. Plans for churches, 
public buildings, and in some cases private dwellings were required to 
be submitted for government approval. Nicholas took a personal in- 
terest in architecture, and his belief in the infallibility of his taste had 
dire consequences. The “Russian empire " of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, which was not without grace and charm, gave 
place to a deplorable eclecticism, a haphazard mixture of styles bor- 
rowed from western Europe. Eclecticism was superseded by a quasi- 
Russian national style, an unfortunate invention of Professor K. A. 
Ton (1794-1881), who endeavored to combine in his plans and draw- 
ings what he believed to be the elements of Byzantine and ancient 
Russian architecture. In 1841 Ton's “Russo-Byzantine" style — a fitting 
counterpart of “official patriotism" — was sanctioned by the emperor 
and was made obligatory for the designers of churches, public build- 
ings, and even cottages in military settlements. The most notable ex- 
amples of Ton's work were the Grand Palais in the Kremlin and the 
Church of Christ the Savior in Moscow, which was demolished to 
make place for the Palace of the Soviets. 

THE CLEAVAGE 

The intensification of intellectual activity and the emergence of a 
vocal public opinion critical of official policies and demanding reforms 
were perhaps the most significant and portentous traits of Russia's 
social history in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
opposition was still unorganized and numerically insignificant, but it 
was no longer a tiny group of disaffected noblemen, such as the De- 
cembrists. It drew its leadership and following not only from the 
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nobility but also from the middle and lower middle class (Belinsky, 
Koltsov) and even the former serfs (Shevchenko). The severity of 
censorship notwithstanding, the press, literature, and the theater re- 
flected to some extent the growing feeling of uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction. Although the masses of the people remained outside the cur- 
rent of protest against serfdom and autocracy, they had among the 
intellectual elite ardent champions, precursors of the liberal and revo- 
lutionary movement which seventy years later w r as to make a clean 
sweep of the monarchy. To all demands for reform the government 
opposed the blind wall of bureaucratic complacency and the determi- 
nation to suppress liberal thought by every means at the disposal of a 
quasi-omnipotent police regime. Hence the deep cleavage between 
“official Russia,’ 7 on the one hand, and nascent liberal opinion, on the 
other. The Crimean War temporarily strengthened the position of 
the government by silencing dissenting voices and by increasing the 
popularity of the crude doctrines of “official patriotism.” But this 
was merely an ebbing of the tide which ended with the debacle of 
Sevastopol. 
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Holy Alliance, through abandonment of Russia's former attitude of 
non-intervention in the Greek war of independence. The poor showing 
of the Turkish troops against the Greeks forced Sultan Mahmud II 
reluctantly to appeal for military help to his powerful vassal Mehemet 
Ali, pasha of Egypt, and the landing in Morea (February, 1825) of a 
well disciplined Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha, Mehemet Ali's 
son, threatened not only the collapse of the Greek insurrection but 
also the extermination of the Greek population. An Anglo-Russian 
agreement on the Greek question was foreshadowed by informal ne- 
gotiations between the two governments in the closing months of 
Alexander F$ reign. 2 The Duke of Wellington, a staunch Tory, was 
therefore assured of a cordial reception when he arrived in St. Peters- 
burg to offer his government's felicitations on the accession of the new 
tsar. Wellington's political mission, however, was only partly success- 
ful. On April 4, 1826, N.S., there was signed in St. Petersburg an Anglo- 
Russian protocol which provided for British mediation in establishing 
an autonomous Greek state under the suzerainty of the sultan; Russia 
promised to assist Great Britain, “as and when required/' in carrying 
out this plan; mediation failing, Great Britain and Russia undertook 
to pursue a common policy towards Greece with the object of achiev- 
ing her independence. This reversal in the policy of George Canning, 
then secretary of state for foreign affairs, was motivated primarily by 
his desire to prevent Russia's independent action in Turkey. The tsar, 
however, who had little real sympathy for the insurgent Greeks, was 
not prepared to entrust to Great Britain the mediation of other issues 
pending between Russia and the Porte, as suggested by Canning and 
Wellington. Without consulting Wellington, Nicholas sent to Con- 
stantinople in March, 1826, a virtual ultimatum demanding the with- 
drawal of Turkish troops from the Danubian principalities, the restor- 
ation in these provinces of the autonomous institutions abolished by 
Mahmud in 1821, the immediate release of Serbian deputies impris- 
oned by the Turks, the granting to the Serbs of privileges stipulated 
by the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), and the convocation of a Russo- 
Turkish conference. The internal difficulties experienced by the Porte 
and the endorsement, although by no means uniformly enthusiastic, 
of Russian demands by the representatives of the great Powers in Con- 
stantinople, made the sultan accept these conditions. Russian and 
Turkish delegates met at Akkerman and on October 7, 1826, N.S., 
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signed a convention which settled the question of the Danubian princi- 
palities and Serbia according to Russia's wishes, 3 recognized Russian 
sovereignty over certain disputed areas on the Caucasian littoral, and 
granted Russian merchantmen free passage through the Straits and 
the right of navigation in Turkish waters. 

If London was shocked by the Russian ultimatum to Turkey, Vienna 
and Berlin were even more distressed by the St. Petersburg protocol. 
Metternich was horrified at the very thought of “mediation" on behalf 
of the “Greek rebels," and saw in the Anglo-Russian agreement the 
death blow to the Holy Alliance. Neither Great Britain nor Russia, 
however, showed any haste in fulfilling the obligations they had as- 
sumed towards Greece. Canning, while dreading Russia's isolated ac- 
tion, was reluctant to go to war with Turkey over Greece; Nicholas 
hesitated to jeopardize the advantages so recently secured at Akker- 
man. Futile negotiations dragged on for months, and it was not until 
April, 1827, that the offer of mediation embodied in the St. Petersburg 
protocol was submitted to the sultan and met with court rejection. 
It became clear that coercive measures against Turkey could no longer 
be postponed if Greece was to be saved from destruction. Canning 
believed, however, that the safest method of preventing the war from 
spreading would be a concerted action by at least some of the great 
Powers. On July 6, 1827, N.S., the St. Petersburg protocol was con- 
verted into the Treaty of London, signed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and France. This document recapitulated the determination of the 
signatory Powers to establish Greece as an autonomous state, a tribu- 
tary of the sultan. A secret article provided that, by using “means 
which circumstances may suggest to their prudence" but “without . . . 
taking part in the hostilities," the three governments should bind 
themselves to induce Turkey and Greece to accept an armistice within 
a month. Both Austria and Prussia having refused to sign the Treaty of 
London, Nicholas voiced his regret at having to enter into an interna- 
tional agreement which did not include his two partners in the Holy 
Alliance. While Metternich endeavored to persuade Turkey and 
Greece to accept his mediation, the control of events slipped from 
the hands of diplomats and passed into those of naval commanders. 

s The privileges granted to Serbia were as follows: freedom of worship; local 
autonomy; restoration of districts severed from Serbia; tax reform; the right to cany 
on commercial pursuits in Turkey; the right to maintain schools, hospitals, and 
printing presses; the denial to Muslims, except members of the armed forces gar- 
risoned in Serbia, of the right to reside in that province. 
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An allied fleet consisting of British, French, and Russian squadrons 
assembled in the Aegean Sea in order to force Turkey, by preventing 
supplies from reaching Ibrahim in Morea, to accept an armistice. In 
the Bay of Navarino, without any declaration of war and, it would 
seem by accident, the allied naval forces under the British admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington became involved in a major battle with the 
Turkish fleet, which was destroyed (October 20, 1827, N.S.). The 
Porte, incensed by what she regarded, not unnaturally, as an unwar- 
ranted and treacherous attack, demanded compensation and an apol- 
ogy; these being refused, the allied representatives left Constantinople 
and the sultan issued a manifesto denouncing the Christian Powers, 
especially Russia, annulling the Akkerman convention, and calling 
the faithful to a holy war (December 20, N.S.) . Nicholas's proposal for 
strong military and naval action met with some support in France but 
none in England. George Canning, prime minister since the spring of 
1827, had died in August and was succeeded by Viscount Goderich 
and, in January, 1828, by Wellington. The Iron Duke disapproved of 
Canning's Greek policy, and his mistrust of Russia was not allayed by 
an agreement of the three Powers (December 12, 1827, N.S.) not to 
seek exclusive benefits in case of a war with Turkey. The king's speech 
at the opening of parliament (January 29, 1828, N.S.) “deeply la- 
mented" the Navarino battle as an “untoward event” (although Cod- 
rington was decorated for his part in the affair and was cleared of all 
blame by a court of inquiry), and the next day Wellington, speaking 
in the House of Lords, referred to Turkey as an “ancient ally” whose 
“existence as an independent and powerful state” was “necessary to 
the well-being” of England. Reversing Canning's policy of cooperation 
with Russia, Wellington, by refusing “to become party to the war,” 
permitted the tsar and the sultan to fight out the issue between them- 
selves. In view of the Turkish manifesto and the bellicose spirit dis- 
played by Nicholas, war between the two empires could not be long 
deferred. 

Russia, however, did not declare war on Turkey until April, 1828, 
partly because she was already engaged in a war with Persia. The an- 
nexation of the bulk of the Caucasus by the Treaty of Gulistan 
(1813) 4 strengthened the position of Russia's commerce in the Cas- 
pian Sea and enhanced her prestige in Teheran. Both these develop- 
ments were resented not only by the Persians but also by the British, 

4 See p. 673, n. 6. 
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who saw in the Russian expansion in the Near East a menace to their 
trade and a potential threat to India. The fear of Russian designs on 
India became, indeed, an obsession with a long line of British states- 
men from Wellington and Palmerston to Lord Curzon. The govern- 
ment of the shah, not without the instigation of English agents, de- 
nounced the Treaty of Gulistan, and in June, 1826, Persian troops 
crossed the Russian border. After some initial success, however, they 
met with reverses at the hands of a Russian corps commanded first 
by Ermolov and later by Paskevich, and in 1827 hostilities were trans- 
ferred to Persian soil. The taking by assault of Erivan (October 1, 
1827) was followed by an advance of Russian troops towards Teheran 
and by the capitulation of the Persians. By the Treaty of Turkmanchay 
(February 22, 1828, N.S.) Russia acquired the provinces of Nakhiche- 
van and Erivan and obtained the right to maintain a navy in the 
Caspian Sea. The tsar was now free to deal with Turkey. 

The Turkish campaign proved very different from the "military 
excursion" imagined by Nicholas and his generals. Though Russian 
troops occupied Moldavia and Wallachia without resistance, after 
crossing the Danube early in June, 1828, they encountered stubborn 
Turkish opposition. Varna, an important stronghold on the Black 
Sea, was taken towards the end of the year. The Russians, however, 
failed in their attempt at subduing the fortresses of Shumla and 
Silistria, and were forced to retreat behind the Danube, where they 
established winter quarters. The 1828 campaign in the Caucasus, al- 
though conducted by a much smaller force than that on the Danube, 
was far more successful. The Russians gained possession of the Black 
Sea littoral with the ports of Anapa, Sukhum-Kale, and Poti, while a 
corps under Paskevich freshly arrived from Persia took by storm the 
reputedly impregnable fortress of Kars (June 23) and by autumn had 
reached the upper basin of the Euphrates. With the appointment 
early in 1829 of Field Marshal Dibich as commander in chief of the 
Russian Danubian army, the campaign in that theater entered into 
a new and decisive phase. The Turks suffered a major defeat at Kul- 
chava (May 30), Silistria capitulated (June 18), and a daring march 
over the Balkans brought Dibich to Adrianople, which surrendered 
without offering any resistance (August 8). By the end of August the 
Russian troops were within a few miles of Constantinople. Meanwhile 
Paskevich took Erzerum and was preparing to advance on Trebizond 
and Batum. Although the position of Dibich was precarious, with 
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large undefeated Turkish armies in his rear and with his own force 
depleted by epidemics, Sultan Mahmud — distrustful of his com- 
manders and troops, fearful of a revolutionary uprising, and pressed 
for concessions by the representatives of the great Powers, who were 
alarmed by the prospect of a Russian occupation of Constantinople — 
hastened to end the war by signing, on Russian terms, the Treaty of 
Adrianople (September 14, 1829, N.S.). 

Russia had fought the Turkish war alone. From the beginning of 
the crisis, Metternich assumed a militantly anti-Russian attitude, en- 
deavored to rally the European Powers to the defense of Turkey, and 
was suspected in St. Petersburg, although without sufficient ground, 
of warlike intentions. Wellington, too, was critical of Russian policy, 
but remained faithful to his determination to keep England out of 
the war. Curiously, the alliance of Great Britain, Russia, and France 
for the settlement of the Greek problem was maintained throughout 
the Russo-Turkish War. Desperately clinging to the fiction that the 
Greek question was unrelated to the war between Russia and Turkey, 
the three Powers continued to negotiate with the Porte for the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Greek state, in accordance with the Lon- 
don treaty of July 1827. 5 A protocol signed by the three Powers in 
London on July 19, 1828, N.S., authorized the sending of a French 
expeditionary force to Greece, but by the time the French troops 
reached their destination Sir Edward Codrington had arranged with 
Mehemet Ali for the withdrawal from Morea of Ibrahim and his 
Egyptian soldiers. Laborious negotiations resulted in the signature by 
Great Britain, Russia, and France of the London protocol of March 
22, 1829, N.S., which, amending earlier agreements, provided for the 
establishment and defined the frontiers of an autonomous Greek state, 
tributary of the sultan, under a prince chosen by the signatory Powers. 
Wellington's manifest unwillingness to support the Greek cause was 
due, in part, to the election by the Greek national assembly (March, 
1827) of Count Capo dTstria, a former close associate of Emperor 
Alexander and a well known partisan of Russia, to the office of chief 
executive. Nevertheless British and French envoys were dispatched 
to Constantinople to negotiate with Turkey on the basis of the pro- 

5 In order to facilitate this quaint diplomatic game, Russia, in June, 1828, re- 
nounced her status as a belligerent in the Mediterranean, but resumed it in October 
of the same year by proclaiming the blockade of the Dardanelles, a move resented 
in England. 
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tocol of March 22. The Treaty of Adrianople made this demarche 
superfluous. 

By the Treaty of Adrianople Russia annexed the mouth of the 
Danube and territories in the Caucasus, including a stretch of the 
Black Sea littoral, with Anapa and Poti. The Porte recognized Russia’s 
recent territorial acquisitions from Persia and guaranteed freedom 
of Russian trade in Turkey, free passage of Russian merchantmen 
through the Bosphorus, and freedom of trade and navigation in the 
Black Sea. Moldavia and Wallachia, although remaining nominally 
under Turkish suzerainty, were to receive an “independent national 
government” and were placed under Russian protection. Serbia was 
granted the benefits conferred upon her by the convention of Akker- 
man. Turkey agreed to demilitarize the right bank of the Danube, to 
dismantle her military establishments in Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
to withdraw her troops from these provinces. Article X of the treaty 
provided for the settlement of the Greek question in accordance with 
the protocol of March 22. The Porte was to pay a large indemnity, the 
gradual withdrawal of Russian troops from the occupied territories 
being contingent on the performance of this obligation. 

Although the terms of the Treaty of Adrianople could not have been 
influenced by the decisions of the conference on the future of Turkey 
held in St. Petersburg in September, 1829 (it met two days after the 
treaty was signed), they were in harmony with the conference’s prin- 
cipal conclusions; namely, that from the point of view of Russia’s 
interests “the advantages of preserving the Ottoman empire exceed 
its disadvantages.” But if Russia favored the maintenance of the status 
quo in European Turkey, she was nevertheless determined to reap the 
fruits of her victory. In a letter to the Grand Duke Constantine, dated 
February 12, 1830, Nesselrode described the Ottoman empire as a 
country which “could now exist only under the protection of Russia 
and must comply with her wishes.” This seemingly inescapable impli- 
cation of the Treaty of Adrianople was realized abroad, especially in 
London and in Vienna. “I am not quite certain,” Wellington wrote 
on October 4, 1829, N.S., “that what will exist will not be worse than 
the immediate annihilation of the Turkish Power.” In an attempt to 
restore the British position in the Near East, Wellington and the Earl 
of Aberdeen, who in the middle of 1828 became secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, proposed that both Greece and Turkey should be 
placed under the guarantee of the Treaty of Vienna. This proposal 
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being rejected by Russia, the British government endorsed Metter- 
nich’s plan to make Greece an independent state, less likely — it was 
argued privately — to fall under Russian influence than if she was forced 
to remain a vassal of the sultan. Nicholas accepted this proposal, and 
the status of Greece as an independent hereditary kingdom under 
Prince Leopold of Coburg, uncle of the future Queen Victoria, was 
sanctioned by a protocol of the three Powers on February 3, 1830, N.S. 
The execution of this plan, however, was delayed by the July revolu- 
tion, which played havoc with diplomatic alliances. 

In the meantime the already precarious situation of Greece rapidly 
deteriorated. Leopold withdrew his acceptance of the proffered Greek 
throne (May, 1830). Capo d'Istria, who had made himself unpopular 
with liberal Greek circles, was murdered in October, 1831, a blow 
from which Russian influence in Greece never recovered. Finally the 
Greek Crown was bestowed by the three Powers upon the seventeen- 
year-old Prince Otto, second son of King Louis of Bavaria, and in Janu- 
ary, 1833, the youthful monarch, accompanied by a retinue of Bavarian 
officials and some 3,500 Bavarian troops, landed on the ancient shores 
of his turbulent kingdom. It soon became apparent that the new gov- 
ernment resented Russia's unceremonious interference in Greek af- 
fairs. In spite of her religious ties with Russia, Greece leaned towards 
the western Powers and remained outside Russia's political orbit. 

THE JULY REVOLUTION AND THE CRISIS OF 1833 

By the end of 1829 relations between Russia and Austria had greatly 
deteriorated. The French revolution of July, 1830, followed by the 
Belgian revolution (September), the Polish insurrection (November), 
and a wave of political and social unrest in Italy and Germany revived, 
however, the specter of the Holy Alliance which Metternich had only 
recently declared to be dead (his report to Emperor Francis I, October 
9, 1829, N.S.) . A week after Louis Philippe had become king of France, 
Metternich and Nesselrode signed the so-called “ chiffon de Carlsbad' 7 
(August 6, 1830, N.S.), which voiced the intention of the two govern- 
ments to protect the existing international order and "'the internal 
peace of European states" against subversive French influence. Prussia 
adhered to the Carlsbad agreement, but the formal renewal of the 
alliance did not take place until 1833. It was in vain that Nicholas 
advocated in Berlin and in Vienna a crusade for the restoration of 
the Bourbons in France and the forcible return of Belgium to rule by 
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the king of Holland. The Polish insurrection put an end to his plan 
for armed intervention in western Europe, and Nicholas was forced 
to grant recognition to Louis Philippe, “the king of the barricades/' 
In the meantime, following the defeat of the Tory government in 
London, Lord Grey in November, 1830, formed a Whig ministry. 
Palmerston was appointed secretary of state for foreign affairs, a posi- 
tion he held with but one short interruption until the autumn of 1841. 
At the foreign office, in the opposition, at the home office, and as 
prime minister he remained until his death (1865) a dominating in- 
fluence in British politics. 

In spite of the stormy developments in western Europe and Poland, 
the eastern question continued to claim the attention of St. Peters- 
burg. The Treaty of Adrianople established a virtual Russian pro- 
tectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia. A commission of local 
notables, working in accordance with an instruction received from 
St. Petersburg and guided by the Russian viceroy, General P. D. 
Kiselev, drafted the “organic statute" (constitution) of the two Danu- 
bian principalities. Under the provisions of this charter each prin- 
cipality was to have an autonomous government headed by a hospodar, 
who was to be elected for life by a small group of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, nobles, and landed proprietors. It is surprising, in view of 
Nicholas's unbounded admiration for autocracy, that the statute em- 
bodied some of the principles of constitutional government (separa- 
tion of powers, representative elected assemblies, although on the 
basis of a limited franchise), as well as provisions for the development 
of the school system and the regulation of the relationship between 
the landowners and their peasant farmers. The statute was approved 
by a specially appointed committee in St. Petersburg and by assemblies 
of Moldavian and Wallachian notables. The Porte had merely the 
dubious privilege of formally sanctioning the charter and putting it 
into effect. For a time the immediate future of the principalities re- 
mained uncertain. Kiselev favored their outright annexation by Rus- 
sia, but Nesselrode doubted the economic gains to be derived from 
this move and dreaded its international repercussions. Nicholas sided 
with his vice chancellor, and after the Porte had enacted the statute 
into law early in 1834 Russian troops were withdrawn. This decision 
was influenced by the change that had taken place in Russo-Turkish 
relations, and by the tsar's desire to allay the suspicions of Austria, the 
alliance with which had been renewed in 1833. 
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In 1832 the eastern question entered an acute phase. In November, 
1831, Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, rebelled against Sultan Mahmud 
II, and by the middle of the following year Ibrahim Pasha, commander 
of the insurgent army, conquered Syria and threatened Constantinople. 
The sultan appealed for help to the western Powers but met with in- 
different success. Metternich merely went through his usual intricate 
diplomatic motions. The attitude of France was even more ambigu- 
ous. Mehemet Ali was her protege, and his rebellion was not alto- 
gether unwelcome in Paris because it tended to facilitate French de- 
signs on Africa, which later led to the conquest of Algeria. England, 
whose friendship for the Porte Wellington had so recently and so 
solemnly proclaimed, proved hardly more responsive than had Austria 
and France. Palmerston turned a deaf ear to Stratford Canning s ar- 
dent plea for the immediate dispatch of a naval force to the Levant 
and the conclusion of a formal alliance with Turkey. He would not 
commit himself beyond promises of diplomatic intervention, and he 
did not agree to send a naval squadron to the Archipelago until May, 
1833, that is, after Mahmud had come to terms with Mehemet Ali. 

Unlike the western Powers, Russia was eager to give Turkey military 
assistance. The Turko-Egyptian War offered a golden opportunity 
for the consolidation of Russia's hold over the “sick man" on the 
Bosphorus. Nicholas, moreover, saw in Mehemet Ali a rebel against 
his suzerain and a tool in the hands of revolutionary France. Both 
the tsar and Nesselrode professed, and probably believed, that the 
establishment of the pasha at Constantinople would have made the 
Turkish capital a center of subversive agitation and a meeting place of 
the revolutionary “rabble" (including Polish emigres ) , an eventuality 
they were determined to prevent at any cost. In the middle of Novem- 
ber General N. N. Muravev was sent to Constantinople and Alex- 
andria on a double mission: to assure the sultan of Nicholas's unfalter- 
ing friendship and to persuade Mehemet Ali to make peace with 
Mahmud. A supplementary instruction dated December 6, 1832, N.S., 
directed Muravev and A. P. Butenev, Russian ambassador to the Porte, 
to place at the disposal of the sultan for the defense of his capital a 
Russian squadron of five sails of the line and four frigates. Although 
Muravev reached Constantinople on December 21, N.S., the very day 
of Turkey's crushing defeat at Konieh, the Ottoman government 
showed no haste in accepting the Russian offer. It was not until Feb- 
ruary 2, 1833, N.S., when the position of Turkey became truly desper- 
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ate, that Mahmud requested not only Russia's proffered naval aid but 
also her military aid. In the apt and much-quoted phrase of a high 
Ottoman official, “A drowning man clings to a serpent.” 

The news of the impending arrival of the Russians alarmed British 
and French representatives in the Turkish capital. The new French 
ambassador, Admiral Roussin, reached Constantinople on February 
17, N.S., and at once assumed the part of mediator between Mahmud 
and Mehemet Ali. On the same day Butenev was requested by the 
Porte to countermand, at least temporarily, the dispatch of Russian 
troops. The Russian squadron, however, had already sailed from Sevas- 
topol, nor was the tsar in a mood to yield entirely to French and 
British pressure. He canceled his earlier orders for the advance towards 
Constantinople of the Russian Danubian army of some 25,000 to 
30,000 men, but nine Russian men-of-war entered the Bosphorus on 
February 20, N.S., and came to anchor opposite the Russian embassy 
at Buyukdere. Flattery, intrigues, and threats used by Turks and for- 
eign diplomats to bring about a speedy withdrawal of the Russians 
were of no avail. Convoys carrying Russian troops entered the Bos- 
phorus on April 4, and April 22, N.S., and landed some 10,000 men 
on the Asiatic shore. As often happens, the ultimate result of Russia's 
impetuous move was, at least in some respects, the very opposite of 
the one intended. Although the sultan reviewed in person the Russian 
expeditionary force, he could not but feel apprehensive about the 
consequences of his momentous decision, which he made, it would 
seem, against the advice of his ministers. France, Great Britain, and 
even Austria and Prussia exerted themselves to terminate a situation 
they regarded as intolerable. To both the Porte and the western Powers 
almost any solution appeared preferable to the entrenchment of the 
Muscovites on the Bosphorus. Peace between Mahmud and Mehemet 
Ali was restored by the convention of Kiutayeh, negotiated under the 
auspices of the western Powers in April and early in May, 1833. This 
agreement, to which Butenev vainly objected, amounted to the capitu- 
lation of the sultan. More favorable terms might have been arranged 
had the Russians kept away from the Straits. But even after the con- 
clusion of peace the situation remained highly explosive because of the 
uncertainty concerning Russia’s ultimate designs. The belated appear- 
ance in the vicinity of the Dardanelles of British and French naval 
squadrons was fraught with possibilities of war between those countries 
and Russia. It was, however, once more that the unexpected happened. 
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On July 9, N.S., after Count A. F. Orlov, the tsar's special envoy to 
Constantinople, received the news of Ibrahim's withdrawal behind 
the Taurus Mountains, the Russians boarded their ships and the next 
day sailed from the Bosphorus to the Black Sea. It was surely no mere 
coincidence that the embarkation order was issued the day after Orlov 
had appended his signature to the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. 

General Orlov, the tsar's aide-de-camp and personal friend, arrived 
in Constantinople early in May. An ardent nationalist, he had advo- 
cated the advance of the Russian Danubian army towards the Turkish 
capital, irrespective of the Porte's wishes. Orlov, however, was a 
courtier and a man of the world. He ingratiated himself with Mahmud 
and showered presents and honorary distinctions on Ottoman officials, 
but the Russian squadron and expeditionary force formed the neces- 
sary background for the delicate negotiations of the Russo-Turkish 
alliance in which he was engaged. "I follow with the Turks the method 
of caressing them with one hand, and squeezing them in my fist with 
the other," Orlov wrote to Kiselev on July 9, 1833, N.S. It is a moot 
question whether the idea of the alliance embodied in the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi (July 8, 1833, N.S.) originated with Nicholas or with 
Mahmud. 6 The treaty provided for “eternal” peace, friendship, and 
alliance between the two empires, although its tenn was only eight 
years. It confirmed the earlier treaties concluded between the two 
countries and bound them to defend each other's dominions against 
aggression. The tsar promised to maintain the independence of Turkey 
in case the latter should again ask for Russian naval or military as- 
sistance. A secret article provided that Turkey “shall limit her action 
in favor of Russia to closing the Straits of the Dardanelles, that is, to 
not allowing any foreign vessel of war to enter them under any pre- 
text whatever." In spite of the secrecy with which the treaty was ne- 
gotiated, its contents became known to Lord Ponsonby, British am- 
bassador to Constantinople, four days after the signature, and a ver- 
sion of it was published in the English press in August, 1833. The 
disclosure created a sensation, chiefly because it was believed that 
the secret article just quoted guaranteed to Russia free passage for 
her warships through the Straits while it closed the entrance of the 
Black Sea to every other Power. The article contained no direct state- 
ment to this effect and, according to the Russian view, merely restated 

6 For an illuminating discussion of this point, see Temperley, op. cit pp. 69-70, 
412-413. 
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the "ancient rule” sanctioned by the Anglo-Turkish treaty of 1809 
which prohibited all war vessels from entering the Straits, Nesselrode 
insisted in vain that the treat}? "does not impose on the Porte any 
burdensome condition and does not cause it to contract any new en- 
gagement” (August 17, 1833, N.S.). The sincerity of this opinion, 
which was generally disbelieved, would seem to be proved by Nessel- 
rode's confidential report to the tsar of January 16, 1838, The chan- 
cellor argued that the existing treaties imposed on Turkey the obliga- 
tion “to close the entrance of the Dardanelles to any foreign war flag, 
but they by no means oblige her to open it to us. The Treat}- of Adri- 
anople, confirmed by that of Constantinople [Unkiar Skelessi], stipu- 
lates explicitly in our favor only free passage for merchant ships; but 
no stipulation authorizes us to request (exiger) the admission to the 
Bosphorus of our warships.” 7 

The real significance of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, from the 
Russian point of view, was the provision by which the two monarchs 
"promise to come to agreement without reserve ( sans reserve) on all 
matters concerning their respective tranquility and safety and, for this 
purpose, mutually to lend each other material aid and most effective 
assistance.” Nesselrode felt justified in claiming that "our intervention 
in the affairs of Turkey has acquired a basis of legality” (letter to 
Prince Liven, July 24, 1833). "Russia's real aim in making the treaty 
of 1833,” writes Mosely, "was therefore to secure recognition from the 
Porte of her paramount interest in Turkey and of her previous right 
of intervention, to the exclusion of the alliance and intervention of 
other Powers.” And although intervention was permissible only "under 
the guise of friendly assistance to the Porte,” Nesselrode was con- 
vinced (and Orlov shared this view) that the tsar would be called "in 
a year or two” to send a new expeditionary force to the Bosphorus 
under conditions which, perhaps, would allow it to stay. 

It thus appears that if European statesmen and public opinion mis- 
construed the secret article, their interpretation of Russia's ultimate 

7 Not only was the erroneous interpretation of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi prev- 
alent among contemporary statesmen but it has gained acceptance among the his- 
torians. See Philip E. Mosely, Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern 
Question in 1838 and 1839 (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 9-24. The text of Nesselrode's 
report was first published by Mosely, pp. 141-147. Temperley (op. cit , p. 413) 
agrees that the documents quoted by Mosely seem “to prove that Russia meant to 
close the Dardanelles to all warships at Unkiar Skelessi/' Herbert C. F. BeH, Lord 
Palmerston (Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., London, 1936), I, 183, fol- 
lows the traditional but, it would seem, no longer defensible interpretation. 
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purpose was not wholly unwarranted. The Porte, according to Guizot, 
became Russia’s “official client” and the Black Sea a “Russian lake,” 
and Palmerston believed that Russia would “exercise a kind of pro- 
tectorate over Turkey.” France and England sent to St. Petersburg a 
vigorous joint protest declaring that they reserved the right to act as 
if the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi did not exist, a declaration which 
was, of course, rejected by Nesselrode. There followed a period of 
political tension, French and British squadrons in the Mediterranean 
were reinforced, and there was much loose talk of the imminence of 
war. But the storm blew over and Russia celebrated a great diplomatic 
victory. Her triumph, however, had an unfortunate aftermath. 
“Unkiar Skelessi is a true turning point in the attitude of English 
statesmen towards Russia,” writes Temperley. “It bred in Palmerston 
a fatal hostility to Russia and converted even Whigs to the Tory 
policy of bolstering up Turkey.” 

Russia’s ascendancy in Turkey appeared all the more ominous be- 
cause it took place simultaneously with a rapprochement of the three 
eastern Powers. In September, 1833, the emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the crown prince of Prussia met for ten days at Munchen- 
gratz, in Bohemia. This gathering (which, according to Nesselrode, 
had for its sole object an epanchement de cceur) led to the formal 
renewal of the Holy Alliance as a three-Power league for the preserva- 
tion of the European order established by international treaties, espe- 
cially those of 1815 (convention of Berlin, October 15, 1833, N.S.). 
The Turkish question was dealt with in an Austro-Russian convention 
signed at Miinchengratz on September 18, N.S. The two emperors 
declared that “their close alliance during the recent events in Egypt 
has powerfully contributed to the preservation of the Ottoman em- 
pire,” and they promised “to accept this principle of unity as the basic 
rule of their policy in the Levant.” They agreed “to maintain the 
existence of the Ottoman empire under its present dynasty,” and to 
oppose any change in the form of Turkish government. In two secret 
articles Russia and Austria undertook (1) to prevent Mehemet Ali 
from acquiring any direct or indirect influence in any part of Euro- 
pean Turkey, and (2) to maintain their unity and to act in concert 
in case the dissolution of the Ottoman empire should become in- 
evitable. Russia’s chief object in concluding this convention, which 
restricted her freedom of action in the Near East, was to secure the 
cooperation of Austria should a new crisis arise on the Bosphorus. Al- 
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though the convention was clearly designed to preserve the Ottoman 
empire, Palmerston was convinced that its object was the partition 
of Turkey. Metternich unsuccessfully pleaded with the tsar for per- 
mission to reveal the secret articles, a step which would have eased 
international tension. Palmerston's anxiety to restore the balance of 
power, threatened by the Holy Alliance, was among the reasons which 
led to the conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance of Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, and Spain (April, 183d). 

THE THREAT TO INDIA 

4 Palmerston, like all men of his generation, was impressed by gen- 
eral principles," writes Temperley. “He believed that Europe was 
convulsed by a struggle between despotic and constitutional principles, 
and that this war of opinion was the great fact of the moment. The 
opposed forces were the despotic military monarchies, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, Turkey; and the constitutional states, England and France." 8 
But since what Palmerston understood to be British interests de- 
manded the preservation of Turkey, he had little difficulty in per- 
suading himself, as did Stratford Canning, that under enlightened 
British guidance the Porte could be transformed into a modern con- 
stitutional state. He held no such hope for Russia, however, and with 
the appearance of the bogey of Russia's threat to India the area of po- 
tential conflict between Muscovy and Great Britain was expanded so 
as to include not only Europe and the Bosphorus but also the Cau- 
casus, Persia, Asia Minor, and central Asia. British policies and public 
opinion were influenced by the views of men who held responsible 
positions in the Near East, The British ambassadors to Constan- 
tinople, Lord Ponsonby (1832-1841) and Stratford Canning (1841- 
1858), were militant Russophobes. 9 Dr. John McNeill, author of the 
inflammatory volume Progress and Present Position of Russia in the 
East , became in 1836 British minister to Teheran. An anti-Russian 
campaign of extraordinary violence was in progress in England. The 
writings of David Urquhart, a pronounced radical, fanatical hater of 
Russia, and for a brief time (1835-1836) secretary of the British em- 
bassy at Constantinople, were particularly notable for the vehemence 
of their invectives. In his blind fury Urquhart turned eventually 

8 Temperley, op. cit. y p. 60. 

9 In 1833 Stratford Canning was appointed ambassador to St. Petersburg; but 
Nicholas refused to receive him. 
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against his former patron Palmerston and demanded his impeachment 
as an agent of the tsar. There were, of course, dissenting voices and 
attempts to pour oil on the stormy waters of journalistic and public 
passion. Lord Melbourne m 1837 deprecated Ponsonby's ''ridiculous 
Russophobe.” Richard Cobden in his pamphlet Russia (1836) and 
throughout his long career argued that Great Britain was not called 
upon to interfere between Russia and Turkey. He expounded the 
plausible theory that even the establishment of the Muscovites on the 
Bosphorus would not injure British commerce because backward Rus- 
sia was not in a position to compete with England. But these cooler 
counsels met with little public support and their very moderation and 
soundness tended to increase the violence of the anti-Russian attacks. 

Russia's alleged threat to India, which became an article of faith 
with British statesmen of the Palmerstoman school, made London 
watch with growing anxiety the activities of the tsarist government 
in the regions deemed suitable as the starting point of the expected 
invasion. It was imagined, with scant regard for formidable geograph- 
ical and physical obstacles, that Russia might strike at India either 
indirectly through Persia or directly through the passage between the 
Caspian and the Aral seas and the valley of the Oxus, occupied by 
the principalities of Khiva and Bokhara. Russian expansion in the Near 
East offered a semblance of justification for the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the imaginative statesmen, publicists, and historians. The 
treaties of Turkmanchay (1828) and Adrianople (1829) had con- 
solidated and extended Russia's hold over the Caucasus and had 
pushed the southern frontier of the empire to the upper valley of the 
Euphrates, one of the potential routes for the invasion of India. The 
formal annexation of the Caucasus, however, was followed by a pro- 
tracted struggle for the subjugation of the rebellious and freedom- 
loving mountaineers. The principal insurgent movement broke out in 
1830 and assumed the character of a holy war of Islam. In 1834 Shamil 
was elected leader of the insurgents, and he successfully resisted the 
conquerors until 1859. There were numerous other less stubborn yet 
determined and bloody uprisings, and the pacification of the Caucasus 
was not officially completed until 1864. British statesmen, especially 
Ponsonb-y and Palmerston, who doubted the legality of Russia's claim 
to the Caucasus, followed the progress of the struggle with keen in- 
terest and offered the insurgents moral encouragement and material 
assistance. Late in 1836 a small British vessel, the Vixen , carrying salt, 
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according to London, and arms, according to St. Petersburg, was cap- 
tured by the Russian navy off the Caucasian shore. The 'Vixen voyage 
was engineered by Urquhart, but it would seem that Palmerston, who 
knew of the plan, did not approve of it, as claimed by Urquhart. The 
incident created an uproar in both countries and strained their rela- 
tions almost to the breaking point. 

Anglo-Russian rivalries in Persia centered on the domination of 
Afghanistan, not yet a united state, and especially on the control of 
the commercially and strategically important cities of Herat and 
Kabul. Mohammad, who became shah of Persia in 1834, was a partisan 
of Russia, and at the instigation of the Russian minister to Teheran, 
Count Simonich, he embarked in the autumn of 1837 on a campaign 
for the conquest of Herat. At the same time the Russians succeeded in 
strengthening their diplomatic influence in Kabul: the British emis- 
sary Captain Alexander Burnes was withdrawn from that city, leaving 
the field to his Russian colleague and antagonist. Captain Vitkevich. 
Viewed from London and Calcutta, these were serious setbacks; the 
probable annexation of Herat by Persia and the entrenchment of Rus- 
sian influence at Kabul were regarded as a menace to British com- 
merce in the Near East and as important landmarks on Russia's road 
to India. Russian successes, however, were short-lived. Palmerston, as 
an English historian puts it (G. P. Moriarty), addressed himself to 
the problem ''in a spirit of confidence and ardor." A British expedi- 
tionary force organized by Lord Auckland, governor-general of India, 
landed on the shores of the Persian Gulf in the spring of 1838; the 
siege of Herat was raised in September; Simonich, whose recall 
Palmerston had long demanded, was finally withdrawn; and in August, 
1839, a ruler acceptable to London was installed in Kabul by a vic- 
torious British army. 

Even more lamentable was the outcome of a Russian expedition 
for the conquest of Khiva. St. Petersburg had long complained that 
the khan of Khiva had plundered Russian caravans, and in 1839 the 
tsar announced his intention of asserting in that part of Asia the in- 
fluence which “rightly belonged to Russia." Palmerston perceived in 
the Khivan venture a new threat to India, and spoke to the Russian 
ambassador of retaliatory measures that might lead to war. His appre- 
hensions were again ill founded. A small Russian expeditionary force 
of some 5,000 men with two field guns, accompanied by a huge train 
of 10,000 camels carrying supplies and munitions, started on its long 
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trek through a mountainous desert country in November, 1839. The 
rigors of the climate and the absence of roads took a frightful toll both 
of men and of animals, and ten weeks later General V. A. Perovsky, 
who commanded the expedition, was forced to turn hack without 
having even sighted the enemy. The outcome of Russia’s Persian in- 
trigues and of the Khivan expedition strongly suggests that danger to 
India was not so real as Palmerston believed. 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH ENGLAND 

Constantinople, however, remained the focal point of the potential 
European conflict. The Peace of Kiutayeh (1833) did not end the 
feud between Mahmud and Mehemet Ali. The sultan was not recon- 
ciled to the humiliation and loss of territory and revenue inflicted on 
him by his rebellious vassal, while the pasha of Egypt was harboring 
plans for complete independence. A Turkish attack on Egypt was 
prevented in 1834 by St. Petersburg’s firm statement that since the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was defensive, Russia would not counte- 
nance an unprovoked aggression by the Porte. The long-expected crisis 
did not break out until 1839. 

In the meantime the ground was prepared for a new alignment of 
Powers and for their concerted intervention in the eastern question. 
Palmerston was resolved to prevent Mehemet Ali from acquiring con- 
trol of Syria, partly because he foresaw a possible reconciliation be- 
tween Russia and Egypt and pictured the junction of the armies of the 
two countries in Iraq and their advance down the Euphrates to 
threaten the British flank in India. Alliance with France remained 
one of the pillars of British policy and an essential element in the 
balance of power; but there were disturbing signs that the French 
government and public opinion favored Mehemet Ali and might, 
therefore, fail England at the very time when action would be needed. 
Palmerston did not believe in Russia’s disinterestedness and her pro- 
fessed intention to preserve the Ottoman empire. He was anxious, how- 
ever, to weaken Russia’s hold over Turkey by merging the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi “in some general compact of the same nature” (letter 
to Ponsonby, September 13, 1838, N.S.). 

Russia had her own reasons for seeking an understanding with Eng- 
land. The Holy Alliance had proved lifeless and offered little guarantee 
of common action in the Near East. Prussia was specifically exempted 
from the obligation to intervene in the Levant (letter of Nicholas to 
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Frederick William III of October 5, 1833, N.S.), and the attitude 
of Metternich gave no assurance that he would live up to the some- 
what indefinite obligations assumed at Miinchengratz. Contrary to 
expectations, the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi did not make Turkey a 
Russian dependency; the influence of Ponsonby at Constantinople 
was, indeed, much greater than that of Butenev. This treaty, more- 
over, was to expire in 1841, and Nesselrode argued in a confidential re- 
port to the tsar (August, 1839) that, its renewal by the Porte being 
unlikely, a comprehensive international agreement for the closure of 
the Straits to warships was highly desirable. There were other con- 
siderations of a more general nature which drew St. Petersburg closer 
to London. An understanding with England offered the tempting pos- 
sibility of isolating France and of reviving the Quadruple Alliance of 
Chaumont (1814) which had defeated Napoleon. To Nicholas, 
France was the very embodiment of the subversive revolutionary 
spirit; but, much as he hated representative government, he admired 
England and would welcome her as a member of the Holy Alliance. 
There was, moreover, a significant shift in the attitude of the leading 
St. Petersburg diplomats towards the objects and methods of Russian 
policy. Baron Ernest Brunnow, senior diplomatic adviser to Nessel- 
rode, prepared a remarkable survey in 1838 of Russia's foreign rela- 
tions for the use of the heir to the throne, the future Emperor Alex- 
ander II. Brunnow argued against Catherine IPs policy of territorial 
aggrandizement as containing the seeds of future complications. He 
was critical of the partition of Poland and especially of the Treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainardzhi (1774), which, by giving the imperial government 
ill defined powers in the administration of the Danubian principalities, 
had invited arbitrary Russian intervention in the internal affairs of 
Turkey and had led to costly and purposeless conflicts. Although, ac- 
cording to Brunnow, this policy had been basically revised by Nicholas, 
its ill effects continued to poison relations between Russia and foreign 
countries, especially England. 10 It is noteworthy that the author of this 

10 ‘The policy of the Russian court in the reign of Catherine unfortunately 
justifies only too well the suspicion which today is being disseminated concerning 
the intentions of our government/' wrote Brunnow. “The English always remem- 
ber that the countries which were once under the protection of Russia have all 
ended by losing their independence; that Russia has extended her protection to 
Poland in order to bring about her partition; that she has freed the Georgian tribes 
from the Ottoman dominion and has subjugated them; that she has recognized the 
independence of the Crimea to annex it to her empire. Examples of the past, 
therefore, hamper the present, and the noble motives of our policy today are denied 
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indictment was sent to London on two special missions in 1839 and 
represented Russia at the Court of St. James's until 1854. The above 
changes in the attitude of the Powers must be kept in mind in order 
to understand the ''diplomatic revolution" of 1840. 

War between Turkey and Egypt began at the end of April, 1839, 
when the Ottoman army crossed the Euphrates and invaded Syria. 
This conflict was brief and disastrous for the Porte. On June 24, N.S., 
the Turks w r ere overwhelmingly defeated at Nezib and the entire Otto- 
man fleet went over to Mehemet Ali. The sultan died on June 29 and 
was succeeded by his son Abdul Mejid, a boy of sixteen. In the apt 
words of Guizot, "In three weeks Turkey had lost her sultan, her army, 
and her navy." Ibrahim, who commanded the Egyptian forces, had 
won his greatest and also his last victory. Hostilities were suspended, 
and Abdul Mejid hastened to make peace overtures to his formidable 
opponent. 

There followed a period of extraordinary diplomatic activity. The 
Maritime Powers dreaded Russian intervention under the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi and took precautions accordingly. They were divided 
among themselves, however, in that France favored the retention by 
Mehemet Ali of some of the fruits of his victory, while England wanted 
to prevent any substantial weakening of Turkey. Metternich, for- 
getting the obligations assumed at Miinchengratz, agitated in favor of 
collective action by the great Powers. The attitude of the Russian 
government was at first ambiguous. It was unwilling either to lend 
military assistance to Turkey or to give up Russia's special position at 
Constantinople. Nicholas curtly refused to be represented at an inter- 
national conference in Vienna sponsored by Metternich and Palmer- 
ston. Such a conference, it was argued in St. Petersburg, would be 
necessarily directed against Russia. Yet on July 27, 1839, N.S., the 
ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
presented to the Porte a joint note informing the Ottoman govern- 
ment that "an agreement on the eastern question has been reached 
by the five great Powers" and urging Turkey "to suspend all definite 
decisions without their concurrence, pending the effect of their interest 
in the Porte's welfare." This was the first indication that, abandoning 

because memories of distant events are still alive in the minds of foreign govern- 
ments who are alarmed by and envious of our might.” Quoted in S. S. Tatishchev, 
Vneshniaia polittka impemtora Nikolaia pervago {Foreign Policy of Emperor 
Nicholas I) (St Petersburg, 1887), pp. 465-466, 480. 
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her previous position, Russia was prepared to support collective ac- 
tion. In September Brunnow came to London with the offer to allow 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi to lapse, provided a satisfactory agree- 
ment on the eastern question was reached by the great Powers, Palmer- 
ston was informed of Russia's readiness to participate in a coalition 
of all states, although the tsar favored the exclusion of France. This 
proposal was well received, and negotiations were resumed when 
Brunnow returned to London in December. Prussia and Austria sup- 
ported the Russian plan, but the rift between England and France 
over the treatment to be accorded to Mehemet Ali widened, especially 
after Marshal Soult’s government was defeated (February 29, 1840, 
N.S.) and Thiers assumed the direction of French policies. Palmer- 
ston then decided to break with his old ally. On July 15, 1840, N.S., 
the representatives of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, on 
the one hand, and Turkey, on the other, signed in London a conven- 
tion which laid down the terms of settlement between Mehemet 
Ali and the Porte and provided for military' and naval measures to en- 
force them. Article IV confirmed the “ancient rule" of closing the 
Straits to war vessels. The convention was not communicated to 
Guizot, the French ambassador, until July 17, two days after signa- 
ture. Indignation in Paris was great, the Anglo-French alliance ap- 
peared to be dissolved, and war between France and the rest of Europe 
seemed imminent. 

The crisis, however, was solved before Paris made up its mind to 
intervene. Mehemet Ali refused to accept the terms laid down in the 
convention of July 15, but the speedy and remarkably successful ac- 
tion of British, Austrian, and Turkish squadrons under Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, and the revolt of Syria against Ibrahim made a clean 
sweep of the pasha’s ambitious dreams of empire. The hostilities 
which began in September were over by the end of November, and 
Mehemet Ali accepted the terms negotiated for him by the great 
Powers. 

The final liquidation of the long-drawn-out Turko-Egyptian strug- 
gle came a few months later when France resumed her place in the 
European concert by signing the Straits convention (July 13, 1841, 
N.S.). This agreement pledged the signatory Powers (Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia) to observe the rule that the sul- 
tan, “so long as he is at peace," will admit no foreign warships in the 
Straits, except light vessels in the service of legations of friendly 
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Powers. Under the convention of 1841 Russia retained the rights se- 
cured by the treaties of Kuchulc Kainardzhi, Akkerman, and Adri- 
anople, but she relinquished her special position under the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi. The latter, indeed, was permitted to lapse. The 
integrity of Turkey became a matter of concern to the five Powers, and 
the regime of the Straits could not be altered without a conference of 
the European concert. Both Palmerston and Nesselrode claimed the 
convention of 1841 as a triumph for their respective policies. 'The 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, though annulled to all appearances, has 
been really perpetuated under another form,” Nesselrode wrote ten 
years later. "The new act which has replaced it and been recognized by 
all the Powers, forbids foreign warships to enter the Dardanelles, and 
assures us henceforth against all naval attack.” British and French 
statesmen, however, took a different view and, as Temperley makes 
clear, were devising plans to have the Dardanelles open to their fleets 
in an emergency. Even Aberdeen, the most scrupulous of British min- 
isters, argued (September 22, 1853, N.S.) that "urgency is sufficient 
to dispense with all obligations/' In spite of the appearance of a polit- 
ical rapprochement , a "wide cleavage arose in practice” between Rus- 
sia and England. "Europe had imposed peace for a moment, but im- 
posed a peace full of danger,” writes Temperley. "A peace which 
stimulated Russia to increase her fleet inside the Black Sea and Eng- 
land and Turkey to increase their fleets outside it was unlikely to last 
long. For such a peace had in it the seeds of war. It is remarkable that 
the peace, which signalized cooperation between England and Russia, 
ultimately drove the two Powers to make war upon one another.” 11 
The unhappy consequences of the 1841 convention, however, did 
not become apparent until a decade later. Meanwhile Nicholas worked 
assiduously for the isolation of France and the inclusion of England 
in the Holy Alliance. In December, 1840, he made overtures to this 
effect to Marquis Clanricarde, British ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
and since a formal treaty did not seem feasible he expressed his readi- 
ness to be satisfied with a mere promise of the London government. 
Palmerston declined the offer on the ground that it was contrary to 
British policy to enter into commitments concerning situations which 
had not yet arisen (Nicholas pleaded for British assistance against 
France in a war of revolutions this year or later” ) , and he stated that 
an informal promise of a British ministry would be "scarcely consistent 
11 Temperley, op . cit. y p. 1 50. 
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with the spirit of the British constitution” and would not be binding 
on future cabinets. Nicholas, however, was not discouraged, and en- 
deavored to achieve his object through personal negotiations with 
the British government. In 1839 his son, the future Emperor Alexander 
II, had visited London, where he was cordially received. In the sum- 
mer of 1844 the tsar himself went to England and spent some time at 
Windsor as the feted and admired guest of Queen Victoria. 12 Aber- 
deen, who after the defeat of the Whigs in August, 1841, succeeded 
Palmerston at the foreign office in the government of Sir Robert Peel, 
was the recipient of Nicholas’s overtures. A memorandum summariz- 
ing the London conversations was drafted by Nesselrode and was sub- 
mitted to Aberdeen. 13 Both Russia and England, the memorandum 
argued, were vitally interested in the maintenance of the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Turkey. Tire fate of the Christian 
population under the Ottoman rule depended largely on the concerted 
action of the great Powers whose duty it was “to use all their influence 
to maintain the Christian subjects of the Porte in a state of submis- 
sion to their sovereign authority.” The Turkish empire, however, con- 
tained many “elements of dissolution,” and the Russians held that 
the adverse effects of this unwanted event would be minimized if 
St. Petersburg and London would agree on a common course to be 
followed in case of the breakdown of the Ottoman empire. During 
the tsar’s visit to England, according to the memorandum, Nicholas 
and the British government had agreed (1) to maintain as long as 
possible the status quo in Turkey, and (2) in case of the dissolution 
of the Porte to reach a preliminary understanding concerning the 
establishment of a new order. It was argued that in the latter even- 
tuality Austria was- bound by the convention of Munchengratz to act 
in concert with Russia and that France would have no choice but to 
acquiesce in the decision of the three Powers. Aberdeen, after some 
delay, admitted “the accuracy of the statement,” but he would not 
commit himself any further. Nicholas, Nesselrode, and Brunnow, on 

12 Relations between Russia and France further deteriorated in 1842, when the 
Russian ambassador to Paris and the French ambassador to St. Petersburg were 
recalled. Until the revolution of 1848 the two countries were represented in each 
other's capital by a charge d'affaires. 

13 The text of the memorandum, which was written in French, is published in 
A. M. Zaionchkovsky, Vostochnaia voina 1853—1856 gg. v svidzi s sovremennoi ei 
politicheskoi obstanovkoi (The Eastern War of 1853-1856 and Its Contemporary 
Political Background) (St. Petersburg, 1908), Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 132—134. 
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the other hand, imagined that the 1844 conversations had produced 
a new political system. "‘The English cabinet has entered a new road/' 
Brunnow wrote to Nesselrode on December 3 , 1 844, N.S. "It has 
taken it as a rule to have an understanding with Russia before con- 
certing with the other courts of Europe. This system . . . only dates 
from the month of June of this year.” If Brunnow had some mis- 
givings as to how the agreement would work in practice, it was to 
Aberdeen merely one "of mutual expression of opinion” in no way 
binding on his successors. Palmerston, who returned to the foreign 
office in 1846, would seem to have held a similar view, as did the 
subsequent British ministers of foreign affairs. For this curious mis- 
understanding Aberdeen and his colleagues share the responsibility 
with Nicholas and Nesselrode. 

The severance of the Anglo-French entente cor diale, as a conse- 
quence of the quaint incident of the "Spanish marriages” (1846) and 
Palmerston's anger with Louis Philippe, favored the rapprochement 
between England and the eastern Powers. Palmerston had protested 
with utmost vigor in 1836, when the tiny republic of Cracow, which 
was regarded by the Holy Alliance as a center of subversive Polish 
agitation, was occupied by the allied troops. Ten years later Metter- 
nich, with the connivance of Russia and in violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna, annexed Cracow, but the formal protest of London was, in 
Palmerston's own words, "as civil and moderate” as it could be made. 
Nesselrode was justified in saying that the ease with which the annexa- 
tion of Cracow was accomplished "surpasses my expectations.” On 
the eve of the revolution of 1848 the isolation of France, one of the 
chief objects of Nicholas's policy, was largely achieved. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 

The French revolution of February, 1848, which terminated the 
reign of Louis Philippe, spread like wildfire over the continent of 
Europe, led to the establishment of constitutional regimes in Austria 
and Prussia, and gave a strong stimulus to the movements for national 
liberation among the Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, 
and the Irish. Unlike its numerous predecessors, the revolution of 
1848 had a distinct proletarian and socialist character: early in that 
year Marx and Engels published the Communist Manifesto , which 
seventy years later was to exercise so profound an influence on the 
destinies of Russia. 
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Nicholas, having little liking for Louis Philippe, derived from the 
fall of the Orleans dynast} 7 a personal satisfaction which was shared 
by Palmerston, still smarting under the defeat of his policy in the 
vexed question of the 'Spanish marriages.” Constitutional govern- 
ments and national movements, however, appeared to the tsar as 
direct assaults on the very 7 foundations on which rested his own rule. 
There were, indeed, indications that revolutionary disturbance might 
spread to Russia. In spite of the rigors of censorship, Russian liberal 
and radical circles showed keen interest in European developments. 
Nicholas s first reaction to the news from Paris was to break diplo- 
matic relations with France and to mass some 400,000 troops along 
Russia's western border, preparatory to a march to the Rhine. The 
rapid progress of the revolution and the capitulation of the Austrian 
and the Prussian governments before the onslaught of radical forces 
put an end to these bellicose plans. A manifesto of March 14, 1848. 
written by the tsar himself, dolefully admitted that “rebellion and 
lawlessness” have engulfed Austria and Prussia and are threatening 
“our holy Russia.” Nicholas called his subjects to rally to the ancient 
slogan “for faith, tsar, and country 7 ,” and somewhat unexpectedly closed 
the manifesto with the ominous but not very clear statement: “God is 
with us! Understand, ye people, and submit: for God is with us!” 
This solemn proclamation further embittered relations between St. 
Petersburg and Paris, but it had no other direct consequences. Al- 
though Nicholas was forced to abandon his plans for military inter- 
vention in France, he exercised considerable influence upon the course 
of events. The policy of the St. Petersburg government was primarily 
directed to the maintenance of Russia's position in Turkey, the sup- 
pression of the Polish national movement, the bolstering of Austria, 
and the preservation in Germany of the status quo established by 
the treaties of 1815. 

The revolution of 1848 infused new strength in the Rumanian na- 
tional movement. Uprisings directed against both Turkey and Russia 
broke out in Moldavia and Wallachia, and there was much unrest in 
Bessarabia. Russia's appointee, Prince Dimitry Bibesco, forced to ab- 
dicate, fled to Austria, and revolutionary governments were set up in 
the Danubian principalities. A Turkish army crossed the Danube and 
took possession of Bucharest; in July, 1848, Russian troops occupied 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the administration of the turbulent prov- 
inces passing into the hands of Russian military authorities. Rumanian 
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nationalists, encouraged by Stratford Canning, counted on the sup- 
port of England and France. Palmerston, however, accepting Nessel- 
rode's assurance that Russia had no intention of annexing the Danu- 
bian principalities, refused to intervene. By the agreement of Balta- 
Liman (May 1, 1849, N.S.) Russia and Turkey sanctioned the drastic 
amendment of the constitutions of Moldavia and Wallachia proposed 
by St. Petersburg. The hospodars, formerly elected for life, were now 
appointed by the sultan for a term of seven years; consultative bodies 
nominated ad hoc were substituted for the elective legislative assem- 
blies provided by the earlier constitution. New hospodars were ap- 
pointed by agreement between Russia and the Porte, and commis- 
sioners representing the two Powers exercised joint supervision over 
the administration of the principalities. Nicholas, however, kept the 
promise he had given to Palmerston: early in 1851 Russian (and also 
Turkish) troops were withdrawn from Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The easy success of the revolutionary movement in Vienna dealt 
a rude blow to Nicholas's confidence in his Austrian ally. Replying 
to a letter in which Metternich, on the eve of his flight to England, 
announced his resignation, Nicholas wrote on March 23, 1848, “In my 
opinion with you disappears a whole system of mutual relationships, 
ideas, interests, and common action.” He was particularly alarmed by 
the failure during the early stage of the revolution of the Austrian au- 
thorities to suppress the Polish national movement, which threatened 
to spread from Galicia to Russian Poland. But, as Nesselrode put it, 
Russia “cannot allow the downfall of the Austrian monarchy, this is 
a vital question to us.” Nicholas therefore lent to Emperor Ferdinand 
I financial and diplomatic support in his struggle with the insurgent 
Italian provinces and was gratified by the decisive defeat inflicted by 
the Austrian field marshal Count Joseph Radetzky on Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, who headed the Italian forces (battle of Custozza, 
July 25, 1848, N.S.). Austria's control of Lombardy was secured, and 
she was soon to restore her dominion over the entire north of Italy. 
Just as pleasing to St. Petersburg was the suppression of the Czech 
revolution after the bombardment of Prague by Field Marshal Prince 
Alfred Windischgratz (June, 1848). Reaction was, indeed, making 
rapid progress in the Hapsburg Monarchy. On October 31, N.S., 
Windischgratz recaptured Vienna, which had been held for three 
weeks by the revolutionaries, a conservative government, headed by 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg took office, the feeble-minded Emperor 
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Ferdinand I abdicated (December, 1848), and was succeeded by his 
eighteen-year-old nephew, Francis Joseph, The complexion of the new 
government and Nicholas’s professed paternal affection for the young 
Austrian emperor helped to strengthen the fragile link uniting the 
courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna. By the end of 1848 the stage was 
set for Russian intervention in Hungary. 

The Hungarian revolution broke out in March, 1848, simultane- 
ously with that in Austria. Under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, it 
assumed the character of a struggle for national independence, com- 
plicated by the century-old feud between the Magyars, on the one 
hand, and the Croatians, Slovaks, and Rumanians, on the other. These 
tendencies precipitated a conflict between Budapest and Vienna, with 
the result that on October 3, 1848, N.S., the Austrian government 
declared w^ar on Kossuth and his supporters. Ably assisted by a large 
number of Polish emigres , among them General Joseph Bern, who 
had fought against the Russians under Napoleon and in the Polish 
insurrection of 1830-1831, the Hungarians in spite of numerous re- 
verses held their ground well. Austria, weakened by a year of revolu- 
tionary disturbances and involved in an onerous war in Italy, sought 
to restore her control over Hungary with the assistance of foreign 
troops. In March, 1849, Schwarzenberg, on the advice of Windisch- 
gratz, appealed to Russia for military help. Nicholas accepted at 
once, not only because of his devotion to legitimacy and his belief 
that the success of the Hungarian national movement was a threat to 
the Hapsburg Monarchy but also because he perceived in the estab- 
lishment of an independent Hungary an immediate danger to Russia’s 
Polish provinces and a menace to Russian influence in the Balkans. 
Moreover, early in 1849 a detachment of Russian troops had entered 
Transylvania at the request of a local Austrian commander and had 
suffered a humiliating defeat at the hands of Bern. There were the 
usual delays in setting the Russian military machine in motion. The 
main body of the Russian army under Paskevich crossed the Carpa- 
thians in June and invaded Hungary, while additional troops came 
from Wallachia and Bukovina. The total Russian effectives were 
estimated at 170,000 men with 576 field guns; the Austrian army in 
Hungary was approximately equal in numbers to that sent by Nicholas. 
Although the forces at the disposal of Kossuth were considerably 
smaller, the campaign proved arduous and costly. The Hungarians 
put up courageous resistance, and epidemics, due to the inadequate 
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organization of supplies, wrought heavy losses among the invaders. 
Paskevich's strategy was severely criticized in Russia, where the Magyar 
cause, moreover, had many warm supporters. But temporary setbacks 
could not alter the issue of the uneven contest, which was a foregone 
conclusion. After several defeats of the Magyars Kossuth abdicated 
his powers as governor-president and fled to Turkey. Two days later 
(August 13, 1849, N.S.) the Hungarian army laid down its arms and 
threw itself on the mercy of Nicholas. The struggle was over. By 
the middle of September the Russian troops were withdrawn except 
for one division which remained somewhat longer in Transylvania. 
The Hungarian officers and men who had surrendered to Paskevich 
were handed over to the Austrian government. Thirteen generals were 
executed and 386 officers received prison sentences, a decision that 
shocked even Nicholas and was condemned by him as “purposeless 
cruelty/' Hungary's gallant struggle against the forces of reaction was 
followed with deep sympathy in France and England, but neither 
country came to her rescue. Louis Napoleon was too absorbed in con- 
solidating his rule and too anxious to retain a free hand in dealing 
with Italy to intervene. Palmerston was even more reluctant to take 
action because, like Nicholas, although for different reasons, he con- 
sidered a strong Austria an essential element in the balance of power. 

The aftermath of the gruesome Hungarian affair brought Russia and 
the western Powers to the brink of war. Some 3,600 Hungarian and 
800 Polish refugees (among them Bern and General Henry Dembin- 
ski, another irreconcilable enemy of Russia) had fled to Turkey. 
Nicholas and Francis Joseph peremptorily demanded their surrender; 
but, although the request was justified by the existing treaties, the 
Porte, at the instigation of England and France, refused to comply 
(August 30, 1849, N.S.). Diplomatic relations between the two impe- 
rial courts and Turkey were then suspended. Concern over the fate 
of the refugees so suddenly manifested by Louis Napoleon, and espe- 
cially by Palmerston, who had looked complacently upon the destruc- 
tion of the Hungarian national movement, was primarily due to the 
fact that they interpreted the Austro-Russian demand as an infringe- 
ment of Turkish sovereignty and a step towards the subjugation of 
the Porte by the eastern Powers. On October 7, N.S., Palmerston di- 
rected Stratford Canning to assure Turkey of “the moral and, if neces- 
sary, the material support" of Great Britain and France. British public 
opinion, stirred to a high pitch by accounts of atrocities perpetrated 
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on the Hungarians, was solidly behind the government. 14 A British 
squadron under Admiral Sir William Parker reached Besika Bay, out- 
side the Dardanelles, on October 27, N.S., and on November 1 entered 
the Straits and anchored between the inner castles and Point Nagar. 
Twelve days later it was withdrawn. Whether the appearance of 
British warships inside the Straits was or was not a violation of the 
convention of 1841 is a controversial and somewhat academic ques- 
tion. Russia and Austria believed that it did constitute a violation, 
and Palmerston, in replying to their protest, admitted that Parker was 
in error and promised not to repeat the offense. The refugee question, 
however, was disposed of by direct negotiations between Turkey and 
Russia. Fuad Pasha, a special emissary of the sultan, arrived in St. 
Petersburg and was received by the tsar on October 16, N.S. Three days 
later it was officially announced that the imperial government had 
dropped its demand for the surrender of the Polish refugees. It is pos- 
sible that Nicholas’s decision was influenced by the firm attitude of 
England and France, but it could not have been due to the movement 
of the British squadron, which did not reach Besika Bay until October 
27, N.S. Diplomatic relations between Russia and Turkey were re- 
sumed by the end of 1849. Austria proved more recalcitrant, but the 
question of refugees was finally settled by the repatriation of some 
3,000 Hungarians who had accepted an amnesty. Kossuth and other 
Hungarian leaders remained behind and early in 1851 sailed for the 
United States, while General Bern and several other Poles became 
Mohammedans and entered the Turkish service. 

The desire to prevent the unification of Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia was one of the underlying reasons for the support lent 
to Vienna by St. Petersburg. After the Napoleonic wars, especially in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the German national 
movement had made rapid progress and, indeed, was one of the power- 
ful factors behind the revolution of 1848. The maintenance of the 
loose German confederation created by the treaties of 1815 and the 
retention by the heterogeneous Austrian empire of its preponderant 
position among the German states was regarded as a check on the 
growth of extreme German nationalism, although the full conse- 

14 A notable exception was Queen Victoria. “What business have we to interfere 
with Polish and Hungarian reTugees in Turkey?" she asked Lord John Russell on 
Sept. 12 (Bell, op. cit. y II, 20). Temperley, however, maintains that on the ques- 
tion of refugees “the queen ... for once saw eye to eye with her foreign minister" 
(Temperley, op. at p. 263). 
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quences of the latter could not, of course, be foreseen at the time. 
German nationalism, moreover, was closely associated with political 
liberalism, so deeply hated by Nicholas; nor was the tsar unmindful of 
the fact that the Frankfort VorpaTlament had proclaimed its sacred 
duty to cooperate in the restoration of an independent Poland (March, 
1848). Nicholas had reasons to be dissatisfied with his brother-in- 
law, Frederick William IV of Prussia, who had succeeded his father 
in 1840. The policies of the new king were often puzzling and contra- 
dictory, and his outlook was heavily colored with extravagant roman- 
ticism and pietism, early symptoms, perhaps, of a mental ailment 
which in 1857 necessitated his withdrawal from public life and the 
establishment of a regency. Frederick William fully shared the Rus- 
sian emperor's devotion to legitimacy and his aversion for constitu- 
tional government. He would not agree to the abolition of the formula 
“by the grace of God” as the preamble to his title, nor would he accept 
the imperial Crown offered to him by the Frankfort constituent as- 
sembly (March 1849) because a Crown proffered by an elective body 
was to him “a Crown of shame” ( Schandkrone ) and the constitutional 
limitations attached to it "a necklet of slavery.” He shared, however, 
the national aspirations of the liberal groups and, unlike Francis Joseph, 
having once granted his subjects a constitution he despised, he re- 
fused to repeal it. 

Russia’s animosity towards Prussia and German nationalism was re- 
vealed by the attitude of St. Petersburg in the thorny question of 
Schleswig and Holstein which was raised by the inopportune death of 
King Christian VIII of Denmark (January 20, 1848, N.S.). Stripped 
of its baffling dynastic and legal complexities, the issue may be reduced 
to a contest between the German confederation and Denmark for 
the possession of the duchies. 15 In March, 1848, Schleswig and Hol- 
stein rebelled against the Danish Crown and applied for admission 
to the German confederation. The Frankfort assembly enthusiastically 
responded to this appeal, and at the end of April the Prussian army, 
acting on behalf of the confederation, invaded the duchies, which had 
been previously occupied by the Danes. Russia, England, and France 
took the side of Denmark. A Russian squadron was sent into Danish 
waters, and Nicholas curtly informed Frederick William that he would 

* 5 The former history of Denmark and the duchies seems to be so confused 
and so full of irregular transactions, that some events may be quoted in support of 
almost any pretension,” Palmerston wrote to Queen Victoria on Oct. 23, 1850. 
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declare war on Prussia unless hostilities in Schleswig and Holstein 
were brought to a speedy end. The tsar was motivated in his ultimatum 
by his determination to maintain the political structure erected by 
the Congress of Vienna. There followed protracted negotiations; hos- 
tilities between Prussia and Denmark were twice suspended and re- 
sumed, but a peace treaty on the basis of status quo ante bellum was 
finally signed by the two Powers (July 2, 1850, N.S.) . It was a com- 
plete victory for the Danes. 

Even more humiliating was the outcome of Frederick William's 
attempt to bring about the unification of Germany under Prussian 
leadership. Although attachment to legitimacy long prevented him 
from openly challenging Austria's traditional supremacy in the Ger- 
manic world, he sponsored in May, 1849, a constitution which pro- 
vided for a closer "union" among the purely German states headed by 
Prussia, and a "perpetual" alliance between this "union" and Austria. 
The "union" made a good start and won the adhesion of a number 
of German states, but it soon ran into serious difficulties caused by the 
defection of some of its most important members and by the stub- 
born opposition of Austria and Russia. The Austria-dominated old 
German confederation, which had ceased to function, was revived in 
September, 1850, and Nicholas hastened to show his approval by ap- 
pointing an ambassador to the reconstructed Frankfort diet (Novem- 
ber, 1850). The uneasy coexistence of the two rival associations of 
Germanic states was terminated as a consequence of a conflict be- 
tween the elector of Hesse-Cassel and his local diet (September, 1850), 
a conflict that nearly led to war between Austria and Prussia. Both 
these countries, claiming the dubious privilege of restoring order in 
the electorate, moved their troops into Hesse-Cassel. St. Petersburg 
displayed keen interest in the dispute. At an interview held in War- 
saw in October, Nicholas told Schwarzenberg and Count William 
Brandenburg, prime minister of Prussia, that he upheld Austria's right 
to intervene, and early in November he intimated to Berlin that a 
refusal to comply with Austria's demand for the withdrawal of Prus- 
sian troops would be regarded by Russia as a casus belli. Palmerston 
having turned down Prussia's plea for British assistance, Frederick Wil- 
liam found himself forced to abandon the struggle. The capitulation 
of Prussia was sanctioned by an agreement negotiated at Olmiitz by 
Schwarzenberg and the new head of the Prussian government, Count 
Hans Manteuffel (Brandenburg had died on November 6), under the 
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watchful eye of the Russian ambassador to Vienna, Baron P. K. 
Meyendorf. By the Olmiitz “punctation” (November 29, 1850, N.S.) 
Prussia not only accepted all Austrian demands concerning Hesse- 
Cassel and Holstein, but renounced her plans for a German “union” 
and adhered to the old confederation established in 1815. The 
Olmiitz agreement came as a shock to Prussia, but the wrath of the 
public was directed against Russia rather than against Austria. A few 
months later, indeed, Frederick William and Francis Joseph con- 
cluded a secret military alliance (May 16, 1851, N.S.). On the sur- 
face, the relations of the three eastern Powers remained cordial, and 
a visit paid by Nicholas to Berlin and Vienna in the spring of 1852 was 
a personal triumph for the tsar. To many contemporary observers he 
appeared to be on the pinnacle of power. Yet the Holy Alliance, on 
which he continued to rely, existed merely in name. Prussia did not 
forget Nicholas’s part in frustrating her cherished national ambitions, 
while the Hapsburg Monarchy resented the country’s increasing de- 
pendence on an impetuous ally and dreaded the growth of Russian in- 
fluence in the Balkans. 

THE GATHERING OF THE STORM, 1850-1853 

The course of the French revolution, which in its initial stage 
Nicholas had planned to destroy by armed force, led to a gradual im- 
provement in the relations between the two countries. The suppres- 
sion by General Louis Cavaignac of a radical uprising in Paris (June, 
1848) was rightly interpreted in St. Petersburg as the turning point 
ushering in the triumph of reaction. The strong-handed domestic 
policies of Louis Napoleon, who became president of France in De- 
cember, 1848, commended themselves to Nicholas, and although the 
prince-president’s military intervention in the dispute between Pope 
Pius IX and his rebellious subjects raised a number of thorny interna- 
tional questions, these were of greater immediate concern to Austria 
and England than to Russia. The capture of Rome, after a siege, by 
the French troops (June 30, 1849, N.S.) and the unconditional restora- 
tion of pontifical authority was another defeat for the revolution and 
a victory for the legitimacy that Nicholas so ardently championed. 
The issue of legitimacy, however, was soon to interfere with the har- 
monious relations between Paris and St. Petersburg. When it ap- 
peared that Louis Napoleon contemplated the revival of the empire, 
the tsar instructed his charge d’affaires in Paris, Nicholas Kiselev, 
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“tactfully" to dissuade the prince-president from taking a step re- 
garded in conservative circles as a violation of the 1815 treaties. Mean- 
while Russia, Austria, and Prussia had reached a preliminary agreement 
to indicate their displeasure at the French coup d'etat — and also to 
mark the difference in the status of a monarch “by the grace of God" 
and one deriving his powers from popular election — by officially ad- 
dressing the head of the French state as “Emperor Louis Napoleon" 
and “good friend," instead of “Napoleon III" and “brother." But when 
the empire was actually proclaimed (December 2, 1852, N.S.) Nicholas 
alone adhered to the terms of this agreement, Austria and Prussia 
choosing at the last moment to use (as did England and the other 
states) the formula requested by France. The incident could not have 
been more trivial, yet it was only after a delay and against the advice 
of his ministers that Napoleon resigned himself to overlooking Russia's 
discourtesy which, to quote Nesselrode (his report to the tsar for 
1852) , caused the French emperor “profound bitterness and irritation." 
Nesselrode held the submission of France to be a diplomatic victor}' 
for Russia, and he triumphantly opposed the “firmness" of his policy 
to the “timidity" of England, which raised no objection to Napoleon's 
title, although the conservative government of Lord Derby did not 
approve of it. Events were soon to prove that the tsar and his chan- 
cellor had grossly misjudged the situation. 

With the peaceful solution of the 1849 crisis over Polish and Hun- 
garian refugees, relations between Russia and England improved. The 
forced resignation (December, 1851) of Palmerston, whom Brunnow 
described as “not a revolutionary" but one who “profits by revolu- 
tions" and promotes them, caused vivid satisfaction in St. Petersburg. 
The brief administration of Lord John Russell and that of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Derby, were not unfriendly to Russia. In December, 1852, 
the Derby government was defeated and a new ministry was formed 
under Aberdeen, who since the tsar's visit to England in 1844 was 
persona gratissima with the Russian court. Lord John Russell came to 
the foreign office, and although Palmerston was a member of the cabi- 
net he was relegated to the relatively obscure and seemingly innocuous 
post of home secretary. The dispute about the Holy Places (to be dis- 
cussed presently) having embittered Franco-Russian relations and 
reopened the eastern question, Nicholas, disregarding Nesselrode's ob- 
jections, once more attempted to reach an understanding with Eng- 
land by personal negotiations. His aim was to prevent a rapprochement 
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between Great Britain and France and to arrive at an agreement con- 
cerning the future of Turkey. In January and February, 1853, Nicholas 
had four interviews with Sir Hamilton Seymour, British ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. The tsar reiterated the familiar argument that the Turk- 
ish “bear” was dying, and insisted on the necessity of an understanding 
between Russia and England as to the future of Turkish territories. 
He made it clear that he would not tolerate the establishment of Eng- 
land in Constantinople, and, while disclaiming any intention of an- 
nexing that city, he admitted that it might temporarily be occupied 
by the Russians. He proposed the creation of an independent Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Serbia under Russian protection, and of an inde- 
pendent Bulgaria. Egypt and Crete were magnanimously assigned to 
England, and the Turkish coasts of the Adriatic and the Archipelago 
to Austria. 16 In making this proposal Nicholas not only unwisely as- 
sumed that it would command the support of Austria but also under- 
estimated the military might of France and misjudged the probable 
reaction of the British cabinet. In Seymour's opinion the Russian 
offer was inspired by a desire to reduce Turkey to a state of vassalage, 
and Russell hastened to reject the plan (even before it had been fully 
developed by the tsar to the British ambassador) on the ground that 
the dissolution of the Porte was a mere conjecture, that any partition 
of Turkey would require consultation with France and Austria, and 
that even a temporary occupation of Constantinople by the Russians 
would be fraught with “numberless hazards” and might lead to an- 
nexation (February 9, 1853, N.S.). In spite of this rebuke Nicholas 
persisted in his belief that his overtures to Seymour had contributed 
to a better understanding between St. Petersburg and London. In a 
letter to Queen Victoria, written at the height of the crisis (November 
1, 1853, N.S.), the tsar referred to the definite obligation of the two 
governments to consult one another whenever the fate of Turkey was 
at stake, and he quoted his conversations with Seymour as evidence 
of his good faith. 17 British opinion did not share this view; and when 

16 An undated contemporary memorandum written in French in Nicholas’s own 
hand provided for a somewhat different distribution of Turkish territories. This 
tentative plan envisaged the establishment of Constantinople as a free city, with 
Russian and Austrian troops in control, respectively, of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. Text in Zaionchkovsky, op. tit Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 357-358. 

11 i O T est fort amicaL r metis cela ne conclut rien,” Nicholas wrote peevishly on 
Victoria’s non-committal reply to his letter. He still clung to the belief that his 
London conversations (1844) had produced a “new system” which it was in the 
power of the queen to enforce. 
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the official report of the Seymour conversations was published in 1854, 
together with the text of Nesselrode’s memorandum of 1844, these 
documents were held as convincing proof of “the dark ambitions of 
a foreign despot.” Modern historiography inclines to be more lenient 
towards Nicholas’s ill advised plan. “Though not a crime ... it was 
nevertheless a blunder/’ writes Temperley. “And penalty for blunder 
is exacted in this world.” 

The Franco-Russian dispute about the Holy Places was the im- 
mediate cause of the Crimean War. The status of the European 
Powers with regard to the right of protection of Christians and Chris- 
tian churches in Turkey was confused. The French claim was based 
on a long line of treaties going back to 1528, and especially on the 
capitulations of 1740. Austria, too, had treaty rights to intervene on 
behalf of Roman Catholics, and somewhat similar rights were con- 
ceded at different times to Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the 
republic of Venice. The Russian case rested on usage, sultan’s decrees 
and, in the later phase of the dispute, on the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardzhi (1774). In 1839, as part of a comprehensive program of 
westernization of Turkish institutions, the Porte proclaimed complete 
equality of all Ottoman subjects, Moslems and Christians (the 
Gulhane or “Chamber of Roses” decree); but this legislation was 
never made effective. In the second half of the eighteenth century 
and in the first four decades of the nineteenth, the French government 
showed little interest in the Holy Land. The number of Catholic 
pilgrims to Palestine was insignificant and the custody of the sanc- 
tuaries passed largely into the hands of the Orthodox Church, whose 
members flocked to Jerusalem in ever increasing numbers. The first 
indication of the revival of French interest in the Holy Land came in 
1842, when, as a consequence of the Near East crisis of 1840-1841, 
Paris turned its attention to Palestine and made an unsuccessful claim 
for the privilege of repairing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
1847 Pope Pius IX transferred to Jerusalem the Latin patriarchate 
of that city, formerly an honorary office whose incumbents had for 
centuries resided in Rome. Catholicism was making a bid to assert 
its influence in the Holy Land. It found an ardent champion in Louis 
Napoleon, who in his struggle for power relied on the support of mili- 
tant clerical groups. 

In the middle of 1850 the prince-president sent to the Porte a formal 
request for the restoration to the Catholics of the position to which 
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they were entitled by the capitulations of 1740. The French claimed 
the possession of the key to the great door of the Church of Bethlehem 
and the right to replace a Latin silver star marking the birthplace of 
Christ, an emblem sacrilegiously stolen by the Greeks in 1847. There 
followed a diplomatic controversy that lasted for two and a half years. 
Louis Napoleon, backed by Austria and by Catholic opinion, pressed 
his demands; Nicholas sternly warned the Porte that he would not 
tolerate a change in the status quo . In case of non-compliance France 
threatened to use her fleet against Tunis and Tripoli; Russia, which 
had occupied Moldavia and Wallachia until early in 1851, threatened 
to reinvade the principalities. In its predicament the Ottoman govern- 
ment sought salvation in the familiar method of procrastination: 
special commissions busied themselves with nice questions of archae- 
ology and diplomacy, such as the validity of the u traite du Khalif 
Omar 1 of the year 636. An ingenious temporary solution was found 
in February, 1852, when the Porte sent a note to France granting her 
demands, while a firman (sultan’s decree) confirmed the privileges 
traditionally enjoyed by the Greeks. The Russian court was simul- 
taneously given secret assurances that in spite of the “French note” 
the status quo would be maintained. It was not long, however, before 
the duplicity of the quaint diplomatic subterfuge was discovered in 
both Paris and St. Petersburg. In the early summer of 1852 France 
exacted from the sultan permission to send to Constantinople a war- 
ship, the Charlemagne. Russia, Austria, and England protested against 
this violation of the convention of 1841, but the appearance in Turkish 
waters of the screw-propelled and heavily armed French man-of-war 
made a strong impression in Constantinople, as did the arrival of a 
French squadron in the Bay of Tripoli (July, 1852) to enforce the 
surrender by Turkish authorities of two French deserters. The show 
of determination and force by the prince-president was an important 
factor in tipping the scale of Turkish indecision in favor of France. 
Early in December, 1852, the dispute about the Holy Places was 
settled in accordance with the wishes of Paris: the coveted keys were 
handed over to the Catholics, and soon thereafter the Latin patriarch 
with much solemnity deposited a new silver star in the Church of the 
Nativity (December 22, N.S.). 

The announcement of the French diplomatic victory at Constan- 
tinople came almost simultaneously with the assumption by Napoleon 
of the imperial title. Nicholas retaliated by mobilizing two army corps 
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in the south of Russia. He, too, was determined to make a show of 
force. Having supported Austria in a conflict with Turkey over Monte- 
negro then in progress, the tsar was confident of the friendly attitude 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy, while his optimism concerning an amiable 
understanding with Aberdeen was evidenced by his overtures to Sey- 
mour. War with Turkey, however, was regarded in St. Petersburg as 
a remote possibility, and it was believed that a timely display of firm- 
ness would force the sultan to capitulate. At the end of February, 
1853, Prince Alexander Menshikov, special envoy of the tsar, arrived 
in Constantinople. The ostensible object of the mission of the forcible 
Russian ambassador, whose refusal to negotiate with the Turkish for- 
eign minister Fuad Pasha had led to the latter s resignation, was to 
bring about the restoration of Greek rights over the Holy Places. It 
transpired, however, in the course of the negotiations, which lasted 
almost three months, that Russia had other far-reaching objects in 
view. Menshikov, in accordance with his instructions, demanded a 
treaty of secret alliance with Turkey and the guarantee by the Porte 
of the privileges not only of the Orthodox Church, its possessions, and 
dignitaries, but also of Orthodox laymen, that is, some twelve million 
Ottoman subjects. The latter demand, according to the Russian view, 
was a mere emendation of the Russian rights enjoyed by virtue of 
Article VII of the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi, 18 but it was regarded 
by the Porte and the European Powers as incompatible with Turkish 
sovereignty and as a definite step towards establishing a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman empire. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, reappointed for the third time in succession 
ambassador to Constantinople, returned to his post early in April 
and used his influence with the Porte to bring about the speedy settle- 
ment of the dispute about the Holy Places. “The problems of keys, 
stars, doorkeepers, gardens, domes, and outbuildings,” to quote F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, 19 were decided to the satisfaction of the Orthodox by a 

is The Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi was first introduced in the dispute by 
M. Ozerov, Russian charge d'affaires at Constantinople, in December, 1852, that 
is, when the controversy had lasted for over two years. '‘It can be proved that 
neither Nicholas nor Nesselrode nor Brunnow knew much about the treaty or the 
claims it put forward," writes Temperley (op. cit. r p. 504). Seymour quotes on 
most. certain authority" Nicholas's statement that “his conduct would have been 
different [in 1853] but for the error into which he had been led" as to the rights 
secured to him by the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi (Temperley, op. cit. T p. 469). 

is The Cambridge History of British Foreign Relations (Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1923), II, 348. 
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firman of May 5, N.S. Stratford, however, opposed the granting by 
Turkey of Russia's other demands, because he believed that they 
“would eventually prove fatal to the Porte's independence/' The 
English influence prevailed, and on May 21, N.S., Menshikov, after 
several postponements, finally left Constantinople without achieving 
his object. Nesselrode informed the Porte (May 31, N.S.) that unless 
Menshikovs demands were accepted within eight days Russian troops 
would occupy the Danubian principalities, “not to make war on the 
sultan . . . but to obtain material guarantees" which were to be 
retained until the Ottoman government complied with Russian re- 
quests. 

Contrary to the textbook version, the religious issue was not an 
essential factor in the Franco-Russian dispute. Edouard Drouvn de 
Lhuys, French minister of foreign affairs, admitted that the question 
of the Holy Places was in itself unimportant and merely provided an 
opportunity for breaking down the continental alliance which for 
nearly half a century had paralyzed France. Nicholas, it will be re- 
membered, disliked the panslav movement. In 1826 he told Welling- 
ton that the Russian people cared nothing about those who shared 
their religious faith. In May, 1853, Menshikov intimated to the Turk- 
ish government that the dispute about the Holy Places was “a second- 
ary matter and could be easily abandoned." It is significant that the 
granting by the Porte, under Stratford's influence, of important con- 
cessions to its Orthodox subjects (June 7, 1853, N.S.) failed to im- 
prove the situation. The real issue was one of broad “national interests" 
as interpreted by monarchs and statesmen. In England and France 
the government was influenced by public sentiment, which responded 
to the intense anti-Russian campaign conducted by patriotic and 
liberal organizations, and perhaps by financial and trading groups. It 
is more difficult to detect such influence in Russia because under the 
regime of rigorous censorship the outcry of militant Orthodox circles, 
which are often said to have forced the hand of the tsar, could not 
have been heard except with government permission. Russia had no 
important economic interests in the southern sea routes. Although the 
export of wheat, which went chiefly through the ports of the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov, had increased from 1825 to 1850, it, still 
remained relatively insignificant, and there is nothing to indicate that 
grain exporters had any part ii> determining the government's near- 
eastern policy. 
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Until the real object of Menshikov’s mission became known in May, 
1853, the British government had kept aloof from the “churchwarden's 
quarrel.” Early in that year the attitude of the London cabinet towards 
St. Petersburg was conciliatory, and Russell went so far as to admit 
that the Russian claim to protect Orthodox Christians was “prescribed 
by duty and sanctioned by treat}-” (February 9, 1853, N.S.). Aberdeen 
entertained none of Palmerston’s and Stratford’s illusions about the 
perfectibility of Turkey, disliked Napoleon, and shared the curious 
fear of many of his countrymen that England was in grave danger of 
French invasion. Although the Seymour conversation had alarmed 
London, as late as the end of April not only Aberdeen and Lord Claren- 
don (who in February had succeeded Russell at the foreign office) 
but even Palmerston refused to suspect the tsar s good faith. Referring 
to the near-eastern situation, Aberdeen wrote on March 21, N.S., to 
Russell, then leader of the House of Commons, that “we must take 
special care to avoid entering into any agreement with France”; and 
the British cabinet, overruling the British charge d’affaires at Con- 
stantinople (H. H. Rose), declined to join the French in an anti- 
Russian naval demonstration in the Aegean. The impression produced 
in England by the Menshikov mission strengthened the anti-Russian 
faction in the cabinet and forced Aberdeen to yield reluctantly to his 
colleagues. At the end of May, simultaneously with Nesselrode’s ulti- 
matum to Turkey, the British government approved the rejection of 
Russian demands by the Porte and ordered the Mediterranean fleet 
to Besika Bay, where it was joined by a French squadron. On June 
13-14, N.S., an imposing Anglo-French naval force was anchored at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles. Turkey having refused to comply 
with the Russian ultimatum (June 16, N.S.), the Russian legation left 
Constantinople; and on July 1, N.S. a Russian army under Prince 
Michael Gorchakov crossed the Pruth and invaded the Danubian prin- 
cipalities. The Porte offered no resistance and there was no declara- 
tion of war. 

This abnormal situation obviously could not last long. England, 
France, and, to the tsar's sorrow, Austria and Prussia protested against 
the occupation of the principalities, but the chief effort of diplomacy 
was directed to the peaceful solution of the crisis, and not less than 
eleven projects of pacification were produced in the second half of 
1853. The only important proposal, however, was the “Vienna note” 
which was submitted to Russia and Turkey on behalf of England, 
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France, Austria, and Prussia (July 28, N.S.). The final text of this 
document, drafted by Napoleon, after reciting the pertinent articles 
of the treaties of Kuchuk Kainardzhi and Adrianople, provided that 
“the Sublime Porte . . . promises that the existing state of things 
shall in no wise be modified without previous understanding with 
France and Russia ” Nicholas, who was officially but secretly informed 
of the contents of the note and, it is believed, had influenced its tenor 
and wording, accepted at once (August 5, N.S.), but Turkey demurred 
and suggested amendments to which Russia was not likely to agree and 
which therefore amounted to a rejection (August 20, N.S.). There were 
various reasons for the intransigence of the Porte. Russian arrogance 
and the occupation of the principalities had fanned nationalistic feel- 
ings and religious fanaticism to a point where there was a widespread 
popular demand for a holy war. The military position of the Ottoman 
government was strengthened by the arrival at Constantinople of the 
Egyptian army and fleet and by the presence in Besika Bay of the 
Anglo-French squadrons, which were practically committed to assist 
Turkey in case of a Russian attack. Stratford, whose own plan for the 
settlement of the dispute had been discarded in favor of the “Vienna 
note,” made no secret of his disapproval of the latter, although offi- 
cially he urged its acceptance. 

Temporarily Russia appeared in a stronger diplomatic position than 
Turkey: she had accepted the offer of the four Powers which the Porte 
had rejected. In the middle of September, however, it became known 
that St. Petersburg had read into the “Vienna note” a much wider 
right of intervention in Turkish affairs than was intended by its 
authors. This “violent interpretation,” as Clarendon called it, was 
held in England and France to be conclusive evidence of the tsar's 
duplicity. Alarmed by the turn of events, Nicholas endeavored to re- 
assert his influence with his Austrian and Prussian allies and to placate 
the Maritime Powers. On September 26, N.S., he visited Francis Joseph 
* at Olmiitz, and a week later the two emperors and the king of Prussia 
met at Warsaw. The tenor of the Olmiitz conversations was concilia- 
tory. Tire tsar expressed solicitude about the British fleet in Besika 
Bay and suggested that it might enter the Dardanelles during the 
autumn storms; he spoke of evacuating the Danubian principalities 
as soon as Turkey accepted his conditions; and he dropped the “violent 
interpretation” of the “Vienna note.” The Olmiite meeting produced 
a new proposal, transmitted to England and France by Count Karl 
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Buol-Schauenstein, Austrian minister of foreign affairs. The “Buol 
project” was based on the “Vienna note/' which was modified by the 
Russian pledge to refrain from direct intervention in Turkey and 
merely to exercise the right “of watching that the engagement con- 
tracted by the Ottoman empire in the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi 
is strictly observed/' Napoleon was, for once, favorably impressed by 
Nicholas's unexpected moderation; but the British cabinet, more than 
ever distrustful of the tsar, turned down the “Buol project” (October 
8, N.S.), overruling Aberdeen, who to the end of his life believed that 
its acceptance might have prevented the war. 

Diplomatic activities, however, were rapidly overshadowed by mili- 
tary events. On September 14, N.S., four armed steamers, two French 
and two British, entered the Straits at the request of the Turkish 
government. In the opinion of Stratford, who was upheld by eminent 
English historians, this constituted an “evasion” and not a “violation” 
of the convention of 1841, a subtle and not very convincing distinc- 
tion. On September 27, N.S. Aberdeen and Clarendon, under pres- 
sure from France and without consulting the cabinet, ordered the 
British fleet to Constantinople. On October 4, N.S., Turkey declared 
war on Russia and demanded the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
the principalities within fifteen days. Hostilities began on October 23, 
the day after the Anglo-French squadrons, which had been intention- 
ally delayed by Stratford, passed through the Dardanelles and came to 
anchor at the entrance of the Bosphorus. The imperial manifesto of 
October 20 (November 2, N.S.) announced that Russia had been 
forced to take up arms against Turkey in order to protect “the sacred 
rights of the Orthodox Church.” The last chance of localizing the 
conflict vanished when in the battle of Sinope, in the Black Sea, a 
portion of the Turkish fleet was annihilated by a Russian squadron 
under Admiral P. S. Nakhimov (November 30, N.S.) . While the Rus- 
sians noisily celebrated their victory, a wave of righteous indignation 
swept over France and, especially, over England. Although, unlike 
Navarino, the Sinope affair was, to quote Temperley, “a perfectly 
legitimate operation of war” and “is now generally accepted as such/' 
it was denounced in western Europe as a hideous crime. The Times 
wrote that peace “was no longer compatible with the honour of the 
country,” and the Globe that Russia was not “accessible to the ordi- 
nary motives of the rest of the human family.” 20 The papular press 

30 Temperley, op. cit. 7 pp. 371-374. 
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was, if possible, even more virulent. Aberdeen still argued privately 
that Russia “had done nothing we had any right to complain of,” but 
Palmerston's resignation from the cabinet (December 14, N.S.), al- 
though actually due to a disagreement over the reform bill, was widely 
interpreted as a protest against the government's eastern policy. 

Palmerston had consistently argued that the occupation' of the 
Danubian principalities should be regarded as a casus belli and had 
urged the sending of the British fleet to the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea. His influence in parliament and on public opinion was great, 
and daily increasing. Probably no other Englishman had done more 
to foster what H. C. F. Bell aptly calls “the curious eagerness for war” 
which took possession of England. In the emotional atmosphere 
created by the “Sinope massacre” the bellicose statesman became “in- 
dispensable," and on December 24, N.S., to the regret of the queen and 
Aberdeen, he withdrew his resignation and resumed his place in the 
cabinet. Napoleon, whose prestige was involved in the dispute about 
the Holy Places and who strove to revive the glories of the first empire, 
had insisted throughout 1853 on forcible and dramatic action. He 
became even more militant when, in spite of Aberdeen's anti-French 
feelings, England committed herself to cooperation with France. At 
the end of December the irrevocable decision was taken: the British 
and the French fleet received orders to take over the control of the 
Black Sea and to protect not only Turkish shores but the Turkish 
flag; “all Russian vessels, other than merchantmen, met in the Black 
Sea” were required to return to Sevastopol Early in January, 1854, 
the Anglo-French squadron sailed through the Bosphorus on its new 
mission. The die was cast, and although desultory diplomatic moves 
for the preservation of peace continued, they were due rather to force 
of habit than to any real hope of success. At the beginning of February 
diplomatic relations between St. Petersburg, on the one hand, and 
Paris and London, on the other, were severed. France, England, and 
Turkey concluded a treaty of alliance on March 12, N.S., and France 
and England a treaty of defensive and offensive alliance on April 10, 
N.S. An Anglo-French ultimatum (February 27, N.S.) demanded the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops from the Danubian principalities by 
a specified date in April and stated that failure to comply would be 
considered equivalent to a declaration of war. 21 This communication 

21 The ultimatum took the form of two separate letters from Clarendon and 
Drouyn de Lhuys. The date for the evacuation of the principalities was set as April 
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remained unanswered and, instead of evacuating the principalities, 
the Russian troops in March crossed the Danube. A contingency 
Nicholas had so long refused to admit became an accomplished fact: 
war with Turkey was merged into a war with a European coali- 
tion. 22 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, 1854-1856 

Austria and Prussia, like England, adopted an attitude that Nicholas 
had not foreseen. The Anglo-French treaty of alliance (Article V) 
invited all European states to join the anti-Russian coalition, and 
Clarendon, to quote W. F. Reddaway, “was not wholly proof against 
the normal British illusion that foreign nations may well be proud 
to fight for a cause which had been sanctified by British adhesion” 
Fortunately for Russia this illusion was not universally shared. Spain 
and Denmark, in spite of considerable pressure, refused to be drawn 
into “the battle of civilization against barbarism” in which their inter- 
ests were in no way involved. Sweden, whose geographical position was 
of great importance in a naval campaign against Russia, ignored the 
discreet bait of reconquering Finland and maintained her neutrality 
which, however, tended to favor the allies. Of all the European states 
the kingdom of Sardinia alone, eager to secure the patronage of France 
and England in the impending struggle with Austria over Lombardy 
and Venice, became a full-fledged member of the coalition on January 
26, 1855, N.S., and in May sent 15,000 Piedmontese soldiers to the 
Crimea. The allies were particularly anxious to win over Austria and 
Prussia, whose attitude might well have proved decisive. The monarchs 
of the three eastern Powers, however, were united by the bonds of 
the Holy Alliance, devotion to legitimacy, and detestation of revolu- 

15, N.S. in the French and April BO, N.S. in the English communication. The time 
allowed for a reply was not mentioned by Drouyn de Lhuys, but was stated as six 
days by Clarendon. 

22 The part of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the events that led to the war 
cannot be discussed here. It is one of the disputed points of British diplomatic his- 
tory, and his detractors are as numerous as his apologists. It may be noted, however, 
that Stratford, as W. F. Reddaway puts it, "in many ways resembled an inde- 
pendent potentate rather than an ordinary public servant” (The Cambridge His- 
tory of British Foreign Relations [Cambridge, 1923], II, 365). His policies were 
often not only independent from, but even opposed to, those of the cabinet, and 
Aberdeen repeatedly accused him of "dishonesty.” The motives, objects, and con- 
sequences of Stratford’s separate moves are open to more than one interpretation, 
but there is little doubt that his passionate Russophobia was important among the 
factors working against the preservation of peace. 
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tion. Nicholas had suppressed the Hungarian insurrection and as 
recently as 1852-1853 had supported Francis Joseph in the conflict 
with Turkey over Montenegro. Frederick William IV was the tsar's 
brother-in-law and warm admirer. Yet throughout the Crimean War 
Prussia remained neutral and played a subordinate and ambiguous 
part while Austria, although not a belligerent, pursued a definitely 
anti-Russian policy which brought her twice to the verge of war and 
facilitated the victory of the coalition. 

In January, 1854, Count A. F. Orlov, of Unkiar Skelessi fame, ar- 
rived in Vienna on a secret mission. In return for Austria's declaration 
of friendly "armed neutrality" he offered the guarantee of her territory 
and, in case of Russian victory, a joint protectorate with Russia over 
Serbia and the Danubian principalities. The proposed pact, which 
was to include Prussia, provided for the close diplomatic collaboration 
of the three courts. Francis Joseph, however, rejected this offer and 
ominously moved to Transylvania an Austrian army corps. On April 
9, N.S., Austria and Prussia joined England and France in proclaiming 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire and in demanding the evacuation 
of the Danubian principalities. A few days later (April 20, N.S.) Berlin 
and Vienna signed an offensive and defensive alliance which, by remov- 
ing the danger of war between the two countries, allowed Francis Jo- 
seph to follow a more active policy in the Danubian region. Frederick 
William tearfully pleaded with the tsar that, since Prussia was deter- 
mined not to fight Russia, the alliance was really in the latter country's 
interest because it would prevent Austria from falling entirely under 
the influence of the western Powers. These hopes were only partly real- 
ized. An Austro-Turkish convention (June 14, 1854, N.S.) bound Vi- 
enna to secure the evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia, if necessary 
by force of arms. The Austrian government peremptorily demanded the 
withdrawal of the Russians, a demarche in which Prussia concurred. 
The tsar at first refused, but the concentration of Austrian troops in 
Transylvania and the reverses suffered by Gorchakov forced him to 
yield. In September the Russians retreated behind the Pruth and, 
by agreement with Turkey, the Danubian principalities were occupied 
by the Austrians. Nevertheless the hostile attitude of Vienna com- 
pelled Russia to maintain on the Austrian border a sizable army 
that might have been profitably used in the main theaters of war. 

At the Vienna conference Austria, France, and England formulated 
(August 8, 1854, N.S.) the following four-point program, which be- 
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came the basis of peace negotiations: (1) substitution of a European 
guarantee for the Russian protectorate over Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Serbia; (2) freedom of navigation of the Danube; (3) revision 
of the Straits convention of 1841; (4) abandonment of the Russian 
claim to protect Orthodox Christians in Turkey and the substitution 
for it, by the five Powers, of a collective guarantee of Christians, irre- 
spective of denomination. These proposals were at once communi- 
cated by Buol to St. Petersburg, but it was not until November that 
military reverses and the deterioration of the domestic situation forced 
Nicholas to accept them as a basis for negotiations. Meanwhile Austria 
had concluded with -the western Powers a treaty of alliance (December 
2, 1854, N.S.) which, however, did not impose upon her the obliga- 
tion to participate in offensive operations against Russia. The hope 
of a speedy termination of the war, which had been raised by the 
death of Nicholas (February, 1855), came to naught when the Rus- 
sian representative in Vienna, Prince Alexander Gorchakov, would 
not consent to the naval limitation on which the allies insisted. The 
war dragged on for another ten months, the Russians refusing, even 
after the fall of Sevastopol in September, to accept the allied terms. 
It was Austria who broke the deadlock and dealt Russia the final blow. 
In December, 1855, Vienna presented to St Petersburg an ultimatum 
demanding immediate peace negotiations on the basis of the original 
four points, supplemented by two new conditions: the rectification of 
the Bessarabian frontier in favor of Moldavia, and the right of the 
allies to submit to the future peace congress further demands the 
nature of which was not disclosed. In case of refusal, Austria threat- 
ened to proceed at once with warlike measures. Russia was in no posi- 
tion to face a new war, and Frederick William urged Nicholas's suc- 
cessor, Emperor Alexander II, to yield. On January 16, 1856, N.S., 
the St. Petersburg government signified its acceptance, and a peace 
congress met in Paris at the end of February. 

Nicholas's foreign policy thus ended in a ghastly fiasco. Had the 
tsar lived to see the end of the war, he might have found some solace 
in the fact that his arch-enemy Palmerston was bitterly disappointed 
with the outcome. Palmerston, prime minister since February, 1855, 
was an advocate of peace with victory. Victory, however, meant to 
him something different from what it meant to his allies. He wrote 
to Russell on May 26, 1854, N.S., that to expel Russia from the 
Danubian principalities “would be only like turning a burglar out of 
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your house, to break in again at a more fitting opportunity. The best 
and most effectual security for the peace of Europe would be the 
severance from Russia of some of the frontier territories acquired by 
her in later times, Georgia, Circassia, the Crimea, Bessarabia, Poland, 
and Finland . . . she will still remain an enormous Power, but far 
less well posted for aggression on her neighbours.” 23 Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph, however, showed little enthusiasm for this program, 
and Palmerston had to accept their decision. 

The military campaign, like the diplomatic situation, did not de- 
velop according to plan. Nicholas, who, as appears from a memoran- 
dum he wrote early in November 1853 and from other documents, 
attached great importance to the anticipated uprising of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, outlined a comprehensive program of measures 
designed to encourage the national aspirations of the Slavs and the 
Greeks. Although the memorandum of 1853 indicated that these pro- 
posals were inspired by fear of Great Britain's assuming leadership 
in “the emancipation of Christians in Europe” rather than by any 
real sympathy for the subjugated populations, Nesselrode did not fail 
to perceive the contradiction between the measures advocated by the 
tsar and Russia's traditional policy. In a remarkable report (November 
8, 1853) the chancellor argued that the emancipation of Slavs and 
Greeks necessarily meant the dissolution of the Ottoman empire which 
Russia had invariably held it to be her interest to preserve; that, 
having consistently opposed the national movement in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, the imperial government could not very well promote 
it among Slavs and Greeks; that so flagrant a departure from tradi- 
tional policy would open Russia to charges of duplicity and would in- 
vite intervention by Turkey and her allies on behalf of the Moham- 
medans under Russian rule; and that the sacrifice of the principle of 
legitimacy and the encouragement of national aspirations among the 
Balkan peoples was likely to alienate the sympathies of Austria and 
Prussia. Nesselrode held that the situation would be basically changed 
and the program proposed by the tsar justified in case of a spontaneous 
uprising of the Christian populations, but that Russia should do 
nothing to promote it. 24 Nicholas did not entirely agree with his 
chancellor's too logical and surprisingly outspoken criticism, but the 

23 Bell, op. cit . , II, 105. 

2* The text of the tsar's memorandum and Nesselrode's report, both written in 
French, are published in Zaionchkovsky, op. cit r Vol. II, Fart II, pp. 321-326. 
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failure of the Danubian campaign, the occupation of the Piraeus by 
the allies in May, 1854, and the measures taken by Austria effectively 
prevented any large-scale insurrection of Christians in support of Rus- 
sia. Nicholas's predecessors had experienced similar disappointments 
in their wars with Turkey. 

Disappointments were, however, not all on Russia's side in a war 
in which the allied navies were called upon to play a prominent part. 
Odessa was bombarded in April, 1854; in July a British squadron oc- 
cupied the Aland Islands off the shores of Finland; and the British 
fleet attacked points as far apart as the ancient Solovtsky Monastery 
on the White Sea (July) and Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka (August). 
These naval demonstrations alarmed St. Petersburg, but it soon be- 
came clear that the British Baltic squadron, commanded by Sir Charles 
Napier, had failed to live up to the sanguine expectations of London 
and that the issue of the struggle was to be decided in the Black Sea 
region. The military advantages derived by Russia from the fact that 
the war was waged on her territory, or in areas adjoining it, were largely 
illusory. Russian railways were few, and there were none south of 
Moscow. Because of the poor state of the roads, the transport of troops, 
munitions, and supplies to the Danubian principalities, to the Crimea, 
and the Caucasus — the three main theaters of war — presented in the 
case of Russia obstacles at least as formidable as those encountered by 
the allies, who controlled the sea and had at their disposal a large fleet 
of steamships. The technical equipment (rifles, field and heavy guns, 
and munitions) of the French and British armies were vastly superior 
to the obsolete models still used by the Muscovites. With the appear- 
ance in the Black Sea of allied screw-propelled and heavily armed ships, 
the Russian navy, which consisted largely of sailing vessels, was re- 
duced to inaction, while many units of the Russian Baltic fleet were 
so antiquated as to be practically unseaworthy. In spite of the technical 
advantages enjoyed by the allies, the war proved longer, more difficult 
and costly than had been expected in London and Paris. 

The Danubian campaign, which Nicholas had hoped might lead to 
the invasion of the Balkans, was short and disastrous. It will be re- 
membered that in July, 1853, the Russian army of Prince Michael 
Gorchakov had “peacefully" occupied Moldavia and Wallachia and 
in March, 1854, had crossed the Danube. Gorchakov's attempts to sub- 
due the Turkish fortress of Silistria, first by siege and later by assault, 
were equally unsuccessful. The threatening attitude of Austria, the 
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concentration of a large allied expeditionary force in the Black Sea 
port of Varna, military reverses, and epidemics among the troops com- 
pelled the Russians to retreat. In July Gorchakov recrossed the Dan- 
ube, in August the Ottoman commander in chief Omar Pasha entered 
Bucharest, and in September the Russians evacuated the principalities 
and withdrew east of the Pruth. Thus did the Danubian campaign 
come to an inglorious end. 

The idea of sending an expeditionary force to the Crimea, which 
had become the chief battlefield of the war, would seem to have origi- 
nated with Palmerston. 25 After elaborate preparations an allied armada 
of some three hundred transports, escorted by ninety men-of-war and 
carrying 62,000 troops (28,000 French, 27,000 English, and 7,000 
Turkish), powerful artillery and ample war supplies, sailed from Varna 
(September 7, 1854, N.S.) and a week later landed in Eupatoria, in 
the Crimea, without meeting any resistance. The naval base of Sevasto- 
pol, regarded in London and Paris as the pillar of Russian influence 
in the Black Sea, was the object of the invasion. On the river Alma, 
in the first encounter with the French and the British, the Russians, 
hopelessly outnumbered, but fighting stubbornly, were defeated, not, 
however, without inflicting heavy losses on the enemy (September 20, 
N.S.). The allies having failed to press home their victory, Prince 
Alexander Menshikov, commander of the Russian forces in the Crimea 
(the aged Field Marshal Paskevich was the Russian commander in 
chief), succeeded in disengaging his battered divisions and retreated 
to Sevastopol. To avoid encirclement and prevent the severance of his 
lines of communication, Menshikov decided to leave the city, and he 
withdrew with the bulk of his troops to Bakhchisarai (Septem- 
ber 24, N.S.). Simultaneously a portion of the Russian fleet was 
sunk at the entrance of the harbor which runs along Sevastopol's 
north side. This heroic measure prevented the allies from attacking 
the fortress from that direction in an amphibious operation of their 
fleet and land forces. They then decided to invest Sevastopol and to 
assault it from the south, where it was known to be practically unforti- 
fied, The encircling movement was completed by the end of Septem- 
ber; but further operations were suspended until the arrival of heavy 
artillery, and the actual bombardment did not begin until October 
17, N.S. This delay afforded the defenders a much-needed respite. In 

25 Bell, op. ctt., II, 105. 
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the early stage of the siege the garrison did not exceed 18,000 men, 
chiefly sailors of the Black Sea fleet. They were commanded with great 
skill, courage, and devotion to duty by naval officers Admiral V. K. 
Kornilov, Admiral P. S. Nakhimov, and Admiral V. I. Istomin. Gen- 
eral E. I. Totleben, a military engineer of outstanding ability and in- 
domitable energy, succeeded in record time in throwing around the 
fortress a line of fortifications which for eleven months withstood 
the onslaught of the enemy. Russian resistance came as a shock to 
the allies. The British government had approved the plan of the expe- 
dition on the theory that Sevastopol could not be defended by land; 
therefore no preparations had been made for a winter campaign. For 
this facile optimism allied soldiers paid a price as terrible as the ordeal 
they inflicted on the Russians. 

While the garrison and population of Sevastopol repulsed repeated 
attacks and endured with admirable fortitude incessant bombard- 
ments, both sides received substantial reinforcements. Hopes that 
the siege might be lifted, however, were not fulfilled. Menshikov’s 
attempt to dislodge the British from their encampment at Balaklava 
ended in the rout of his troops (October 25, N.S.), and at Inkerman 
(November 5, N.S.) some 35,000 Russians suffered another crushing 
defeat, although their opponents numbered merely 16,000. These re- 
verses were in part responsible for Nicholas’s belated acceptance of the 
offer of the western Powers to negotiate on the basis of the “four 
points.” Meanwhile hostilities continued, and in February, 1855, Gen- 
eral Khrulev.led an unsuccessful assault on Eupatoria, the allies’ prin- 
cipal port in the Crimea. Soon after, Menshikov was recalled, and 
Prince Michael Gorchakov was appointed his successor. In spite of 
the spectacular victories of Balaklava and Inkerman, the indecisive 
character of the campaign, the high mortality among the allied troops, 
especially from cholera, the breakdown of the medical service, and 
widely publicized tales of laxity, corruption, and sheer stupidity on the 
part of allied high command and responsible officials at home pro- 
voked a storm of indignation in both England and France. In January, 
1855, the Aberdeen government met with ignominious defeat. Napo- 
leon considered going himself to the Crimea, and there were important 
shifts in the allied high command. A great diplomatic and military 
effort was made to bring the war to a speedy end. Beginning in Febru- 
ary, with Palmerston in control of the British government, attacks 
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on Sevastopol increased in ferocity, taking a heavy toll both of as- 
sailants and of defenders. Kornilov was killed at the beginning of the 
siege; Istomin in March, 1855; Nakhimov, Kornilov's successor and 
chief organizer of the defense, in July, 1855; and in the same month 
Totleben was grievously wounded. Gorchakov's last desperate attempt 
to relieve the besieged fortress by engaging the allies on the river 
Chernoi (August 16, N.S.) ended in failure, the Russians losing some 
8,000 men. Further resistance became impossible. On September 9, 
N.S. the assailants finally broke through the fortifications and took pos- 
session of the smoldering shambles of Russia's once-great naval base. 

In addition to the region around Sevastopol the allies occupied 
Kerch and Enikale, gateway to the Sea of Azov; Anapa on the Cau- 
casian littoral; and Kinburn in the delta of the Dnieper. On the 
Caucasian front, where the Russians had to deal with Turkish troops 
and local insurgent movements, the course of the campaign was much 
more satisfactory from the Russian point of view than it was in the 
Crimea. The most important Russian victory was won towards the 
end of the war, when, after a protracted siege, the fortress of Kars 
capitulated to N. N. Muravev (November 28, 1855, N.S.). Although 
this belated success could not affect the outcome of the struggle, it 
bolstered Russian morale and provided a useful bargaining point at 
the Paris peace congress. 

Like all wars, the Crimean campaign produced many instances of 
selfless courage and abnegation which are the theme of nationalistic 
textbooks and historiography. The stock example, on the side of the 
allies, is the celebrated but futile charge of the British light cavalry 
brigade, at Balaklava, of which the French said, 'Vest magnifique, 
mais ce Vest pas la guerre." The defense of Sevastopol is ranked among 
Russia's great national epics. An unforgettable record of the indomi- 
table spirit and the sufferings of its defenders has been preserved in 
The Tales of Sevastopol by Leo Tolstoy, who fought in the ranks of 
the besieged. Heroism, however, is always costly. According to Rus- 
sian estimates, in the siege of Sevastopol alone the Russian army lost 
in killed and wounded 102,000 men, and Sir Spencer Walpole puts 
the total loss of lives, including men who died from disease, at 
600,000. 

The war of 1854-1856 was a severe personal blow to Nicholas. He 
lived to witness not only the collapse of his diplomatic system but 
also the defeat of his army, in which he had taken particular pride. 
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Nationalistically minded Russian historians have interpreted the war 
as a conspiracy of the western Powers, jealous of Russia’s might and 
greatness, to prevent the fulfillment of her '‘historic destinies 7 ’ in the 
Balkans and on the Bosphorus. British historians have often extolled 
the wisdom of Palmerston and Stratford in safeguarding the 'Vital 77 
routes of British commerce and saving Europe and Asia from Russian 
domination by blocking her progress in the Balkans, the Near East, 
and on the road to India. 26 There is more truth in the official Soviet 
interpretation (1940) of the Crimean War as a conflict of bourgeois 
and liberal Europe with the forces of reaction personified by Nicholas. 
The tsar’s ultra-conservatism was largely responsible for the formation 
of the anti-Russian coalition and, although there are no conclusive 
proofs that he actually intended to destroy Turkey, there are reputable 
Russian historians who believed, as did Palmerston, that this was 
Nicholas’s ultimate object. Professor S. M. Seredonin, for instance, 
wrote (in 1911) that in the 1840’s Nicholas "had set as the aims of 
his policy the suppression of revolution and the elimination of Turkey 7 ’ 
and, in the final analysis, the establishment of “Russian hegemony 
over Europe.” On the other hand, John Bright spoke of "the 50,000 
Englishmen who died in the Crimean war to make Lord Palmerston 
prime minister.’ 7 Although the prejudices, theories, and personal am- 
bitions of the chief actors in the great drama — Nicholas, Napoleon, 
Palmerston, Stratford — contributed to the making of the war, it is 
nevertheless more likely that the course of events was determined 
rather by spontaneous decisions, the consequences of which were not 
fully realized, than by any preconceived plan. Referring to the two 
momentous British moves — the sending of the fleet to Constantinople 
in September and to the Black Sea in December, 1853 — Temperley 
judiciously remarks that neither “was taken from clear motives or on 
the basis of an agreed policy. Both were influenced by misconceptions 
of the moment.’ 7 27 This observation applies to practically every phase 
of the conflict and goes a long way to make intelligible how (if not 
why) the British, the French, and the Italians came to fight the Rus- 
sians in the Crimea. 

From the Russian point of view the war had one redeeming feature: 

26 Even the usually sound and clear-sighted W. F. Reddaway maintains, for 
instance, that the decision to send an expeditionary force to the Crimea “was in 
many respects unimpeachable,” certainly a most questionable statement. The 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policyj II, 383. 

27 Temperley, op. eit p. 511. 
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by forcibly exposing the administrative, economic, and social inept- 
ness of autocracy it convinced even conservative elements (for in- 
stance, the historian Solovev) that far-reaching reforms could be no 
longer postponed. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



ALEXANDER II 
The Reforms 

* 


THE TSAR-LIBERATOR 

The reign of Alexander II (1855-1881) is known in Russian his- 
toriography as “the era of great reforms” and the emperor whose name 
it bears as the tsar-liberator. Although Alexander is formally entitled 
to this appellation, he was singularly ill qualified by education, con- 
victions, and temperament for the part of reformer he was fated to 
play. The eldest son of Emperor Nicholas I, Alexander was bom in 
Moscow on April 17, 1818. His principal tutor, the poet and courtier 
Vasili Zhukovsky, devised for the education of his pupil a vaguely 
humanitarian program which did more credit to its author s imagina- 
tion and zeal than to his pedagogical abilities. This program, more- 
over, although approved by Emperor Nicholas, was never fully carried 
out, and court festivities and military parades, whose effects on the 
character of the grand duke Zhukovsky particularly dreaded, absorbed 
much of the boy's time. An indifferent and indolent student, Alexander 
nevertheless acquired a good knowledge of Russian, French, German, 
English, and Polish, and in 1838 he attended brief courses on military 
arts, finance, and diplomacy given respectively by General Baron 
Jomini (formerly chief of staff of Marshal Ney), Kankrin, and Brun- 
now. From an early age Alexander traveled extensively in Russia and 
abroad; his progress from place to place, however, was usually so rapid 
as to offer little opportunity for anything except official receptions, 
inspections of troops, and worship at local shrines. In 1837, for in- 
stance, he visited in seven months thirty Russian provinces, including 
Siberia, where no other member of the imperial family had ever been. 
Two years later, during the grand duke's European tour, Zhukovsky 
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complained to the empress that because of the pressure of official 
engagements the time left for visits of an educational character was so 
short as to render them tiresome and useless. Unlike his father, Alex- 
ander was called before his accession to take an active part in govern- 
ment. He held various military commands, was a member of the 
State Council (from 1840) and of the committee of ministers (from 
1842), and during Nicholas's absences he acted as his deputy. 

The nebulous, sentimental humanitarianism of Zhukovsky left little 
imprint on his pupil's character, except perhaps in fostering public 
display of his emotions, accompanied at times by copious tears. During 
the War of 1877-1878 Alexander wished to relieve the sufferings of 
the wounded by attending them as a male nurse ( brat miloserdiia ) . 
Though these manifestations of imperial tender-heartedness greatly 
impressed his official biographers, they did not prevent the tsar from 
maintaining a police regime of extreme severity and from sending 
thousands of people into exile without even the formality of a trial. 
Unwillingness to face obstacles and a tendency to follow the line of 
least resistance, noted by his devoted governor Captain Charles 
Merder as early as 1831, were perhaps Alexanders outstanding traits. 
He seldom showed leadership (his initiative in pressing the cause of 
emancipation in 1856 was one of the rare exceptions), and he exer- 
cised his. influence over the destinies of Russia chiefly through the 
selection of his advisers; the uncertainty as to his personal views is 
made all the greater by his practice of maintaining in responsible 
offices, simultaneously and for years, men whose opinions and policies 
were irreconcilably opposed (for instance, the liberal Dimitry Miliutin 
and the reactionary Count Dimitry Tolstoy). Although Alexander's 
political philosophy, to quote Presniakov, eludes precise definition, 
there is much evidence to show that he was an admirer of the quasi- 
dictatorial regime instituted by Nicholas, and shared the latter's pre- 
dilection for autocratic and bureaucratic methods. The nobility and 
other groups were consulted on some aspects of the reform, but deci- 
sions were invariably made by bureaucratic agencies and tended to per- 
petuate administrative tutelage. There is no justification, moreover, 
for the traditional division of Alexander s reign into two parts: the era 
of liberal reforms ending in 1866, when the first attempt against his 
life was made, and that of reaction following this date; both liberal 
and reactionary tendencies manifested themselves in varying degrees 
throughout the entire period. 
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Until his accession Alexander showed no simpathy for the cause of 
emancipation and, as has already been noted, lent his support to the 
reactionary elements. His change of heart, it is believed, was due to 
the revelation of Russia’s ineptitude and weakness in the Crimean 
War and to his conviction that emancipation w r as the only way of 
preventing a peasant revolution. All subsequent reforms were largely 
the consequence of the abolition of serfdom. Alexander, however, pro- 
ceeded reluctantly and slowly; he rejected the demands of liberal 
opinion for the limitation of autocracy and the introduction of a rep- 
resentative government. In a manifesto (February 19, 1855) issued 
the day after his accession, he paid tribute to the guards for "saving 
Russia” in December, 1825. Yet at times he gave indirect encourage- 
ment to the constitutional aspirations of Russian liberals. In 1863, in 
an address to the Finnish diet reconvened for the first time since 1809, 
Alexander held that "in the hands of a wise nation . . . liberal insti- 
tutions not only are not dangerous, but are a guarantee of order and 
well-being,” and fifteen years later he was instrumental in establishing 
a constitutional regime in liberated Bulgaria.- He would not agree, 
however, to any curtailment of the powers of the Russian Crown. The 
lack of a definite legislative program and the reactionary attitude of 
many of Alexander’s closest collaborators impaired the usefulness of 
the reforms, which, moreover, fell short of the expectations of even 
moderately liberal circles. "The great reforms,” important as they are 
in Russian history, were not therefore a charter of liberties granted to 
the nation by high-minded statesmen conscious of the needs of the 
time and led by the tsar-liberator, but half-hearted concessions on the 
part of those who (with some exceptions) hated to see the disappear- 
ance of the old order and tried to save as much of it as circumstances 
would allow. 

The half-heartedness and indecision characteristic of Alexander were 
well illustrated by his role in the War of 1877-1878. He did not as- 
sume the command of the troops, but established his headquarters 
with the army and by his interference with the course of military opera- 
tions added to the confusion and hazards of the campaign. 

In foreign relations, as in domestic affairs, Alexander clung to the 
tradition of Nicholas I. In spite of the bitter lessons of the Crimean 
War, he retained an emotional attachment to the Holy Alliance, 
although the course of international events prevented him from fol- 
lowing consistently the policy of close cooperation with Berlin and 
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especially with Vienna. Ties with Germany were strengthened by 
Alexanders marriage (1841) with Princess Wilhelmina Maria of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, known in Russia as Maria Aleksandrovna. A love 
match which led to the birth of six sons and two daughters, the union 
with the German princess nevertheless did not withstand the test of 
time. After several brief liaisons Alexander (about 1864) came under 
the spell of Princess Catherine Dolgoruky, then a girl of seventeen. 
He had by her four children, and after the death of the empress 
(May, 1880) married morganatically Princess Dolgoruky (July, 1880) 
and conferred upon her the title of Princess Yurevsky. Following 
Alexanders assassination. Princess Yurevsky lived chiefly in France, 
and died in Nice in 1922. Contrary to the contention of Maurice 
Paleologue, there is no reason to believe that she “is entitled to an 
important place in Russian history/' 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS 

The death of Nicholas and the accession of Alexander II were re- 
ceived with a feeling of genuine relief by all those — and their number 
had greatly increased during and after the Crimean War — who be- 
lieved in the necessity of reform. The young emperor's conservative 
views were little known outside court circles, and he was generally 
regarded as the champion of emancipation which was to usher in 
a new era in Russian history. Rumors, freely circulated, about the im- 
pending abolition of serfdom alarmed the conservative majority of the 
serfowners and gained wide credence among the peasants who, for 
instance, imagined that service in the militia established during the 
Crimean War (decree of April 3, 1854, and the manifesto of January 
29, 1855) was to free the militiamen and their families from bondage. 
Hence the enthusiastic response of the serfs to the call to arms, refusal 
to obey authorities, and a wave of agrarian disturbances which swept 
over many provinces. There was little, however, in Alexander's early 
measures to justify the expectations of the liberals and of the peas- 
antry. The hopes of the militiamen were dampened by flogging and by 
punitive military expeditions. Most of the ministers of the former 
reign remained in office, the few newcomers belonging to the old 
bureaucratic school. Bibikov, minister of the interior, was dismissed in 
August, 1855, because Alexander disapproved of his policy of “inven- 
tories" as unduly harsh on the landowners. 1 His successor, the elderly 

1 See p. 780. 
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S. S. Lanskoi (created a count in 1861 ) ? eventually a partisan of eman- 
cipation, announced on taking office that the tsar had entrusted to him 
the duty "to safeguard unwaveringly ( nemshimo ) the rights conferred 
upon the nobility” by former monarchs. This statement was no mere 
figure of speech. Although the emancipation forced by the govern- 
ment upon the reluctant majority of the dvoriane destroyed their most 
valuable privilege, Alexander regarded the landed aristocracy, in his 
own words, as "the mainstay of the throne ” When the abolition of 
serfdom was decided in principle, he endeavored to persuade the serf- 
owners to accept the inevitable, to cooperate with the government, 
and to assume a share both of responsibility and of credit for the 
reform. He was eager to protect the economic interests of the noble- 
men, although he would make no concessions to their political aspira- 
tions. Emancipation "cannot be accomplished without sacrifices/’ 
Alexander told the representatives of the dvoriane on September 4, 
1859, “but I wish that these sacrifices should be as light as possible. 
I shall exert myself to help you.” On January 28, 1861, he reiterated 
this assurance, and with scant respect for truth enunciated the doc- 
trine that initiative in freeing the serfs came from the nobles. His 
concern with the interests of the dvoriane , as K. K. Arsenev has noted, 
explains much in the course and character of the reform. 

The manifesto of March 19, 1856, announcing the termination of 
the Crimean War, contained the first indications that important 
changes might be in the offing. Veiled references to the benefits Rus- 
sia was to derive from the new era of peace were meant to render 
more palatable the humiliating terms of the Treaty of Paris. The 
phraseology of the manifesto, however, was so guarded and vague as 
to mean almost anything, and the cynics were inclined to think that it 
meant nothing. For once they proved to be wrong. A few days later 
(March 30) Alexander, addressing an assembly of the Moscow no- 
bility, referred to rumors concerning his plans for the emancipation 
of the serfs. "I consider it necessary to inform you that I have no in- 
tention to do this now,” the emperor said. "But, of course, you under- 
stand yourselves that the existing order of serfdom cannot remain 
unchanged. It is better to begin to abolish bondage from above than 
to wait for the time when it will begin to abolish itself spontaneously 
from below. I request, gentlemen, that you think over how this could 
be accomplished. Convey my words to the dvoriane for their considera- 
tion.” This statement, which took by surprise even Alexanders closest 
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collaborators, for instance, Lanskoi, failed to bring a response. In- 
veterate serfowners did not wish to encourage the tsar in a course of 
which they disapproved, and they sought solace in his assertion that 
he did not intend to abolish serfdom now. Noblemen, partisans of the 
reform, welcomed the emperor’s unexpected initiative but, as one 
of them (Yuri Samarin) put it, "dreaded equally popular wrath and 
the sudden, unprepared action by the government/’ Whatever the 
reason, the corporations of the nobility manifested no inclination to 
follow Alexander’s lead. 

Confronted with the inertia of the dvoriane, the government fell 
back on the trusted method of bureaucratic agencies. A secret com- 
mittee composed of higher officials, most of them large landowners 
and opponents of emancipation, was appointed at the end of 1856, 
and faithfully conformed to the familiar pattern established by its 
numerous predecessors. It decided that serfdom was an evil but should 
be remedied 'gradually and with due caution.” Caution was pushed to 
such extremes that the committee, even after the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, the tsar’s brother and a proven friend of emancipation, was 
appointed as its chairman (August, 1857), preferred to use in its delib- 
erations the circumlocution "betterment in the condition of the serfs” 
rather than the distasteful terms "emancipation” and "abolition of 
serfdom.” After much procrastination the committee produced a re- 
port (August 18, 1857) which outlined three stages in its future work: 
(1) secret collection of information by the minister of the interior, 
no time limit being set for this task "in order not to embarrass” that 
official; (2) preparation on the basis of information so assembled of 
proposals dealing with the "period of transition,” which was to be not 
less than ten years; and (3) final liquidation of serfdom. The com- 
mittee’s composition, procedure, and the nature of its report, which 
was confirmed by the tsar, justified the fondest hopes of the serf- 
owners: in the hands of an expert bureaucratic body inimical to the 
reform, collection of information and drafting of proposals might 
well have gone on until the object in view had been lost in the flood 
of official verbiage. 

At this juncture, however, once more the unexpected happened. At 
the end of October, 1857, V. I. Nazimov, governor-general of Vilna, 
Grodno, and Kovno, arrived in St. Petersburg as bearer of a petition 
in which the nobles of that area requested of the tsar permission to 
free their serfs without land , This seemingly magnanimous offer was 
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wangled from the nobility by Nazimov s threats of reimposing “inven- 
tories” (which were then in the process of revision) of a type far less 
favorable to landed interests than was the reform they proposed. The 
secret committee to which was referred this sole and belated response 
to the emperor’s speech of March 30, 1856, spent three weeks in 
desultory debate without being able to reach a decision. In the mean- 
time Alexander had shifted to the side of those who favored speedy 
emancipation. He had read some of the numerous memoranda stress- 
ing the urgency of emancipation, for instance, those of Yuri Samarin 
and K. D. Kavelin (such memoranda were circulated in manuscript, 
no discussion of the emancipation being permitted in the press until 
the end of 1857). Pressure was brought to bear upon the tsar by the 
partisans of the reform: the Grand Duke Constantine, the Grand 
Duchess Helen (formerly Princess of Wiirttemberg, widow of Alex- 
ander’s uncle the Grand Duke Michael), and by some of the bureau- 
crats, among them Lanskoi. The petition presented by Nazimov offered 
an opportunity for action. An imperial rescript to Nazimov (Novem- 
ber 20, 1857) approved the “initiative taken by the nobles of the 
Lithuanian provinces,” and directed them to establish provincial com- 
mittees of landowners to draft within six months detailed proposals 
“for the future organization of the serfs and the betterment of their 
condition.” These proposals, however, were to embody the following 
arrangements, which differed widely from the emancipation without 
land requested by the petitioners: (1) noble landowners were to re- 
tain legal title to the whole of their land, but peasants were to be en- 
titled to the possession of their homesteads, which they were to ac- 
quire within a specified time by purchase; they were also to be entitled 
to allotments of farm land, adequate in size to provide for their needs, 
including taxes and payments to the landowner; for the use of this 
land the peasants were either to pay an annual tribute ( obrok ) or to 
perform services; (2) peasants were to be organized into village com- 
munes ( obshchina ), noble landowners retaining police powers; and 
(3) provisions were to be made to ensure the collection of taxes and 
other obligations due from the peasants. The rescript of November 20 
and Lanskofs accompanying instruction, which spoke of “the abolition 
of serfdom,” proved an important turning point on the road towards 
emancipation. On November 24 these documents were circulated to 
all provincial governors and provincial marshals of the nobility “for 
their information and guidance” in case the nobility in their provinces 
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“expressed the wish" to follow the example of the landowners of 
Lithuania. On December 5 a rescript drawn in terms similar to those 
of the rescript of November 20 was given to the governor-general of 
St. Petersburg, ostensibly in reply to a request for the introduction of 
“inventories" made by the landowners of that province early in 1857. 
Both rescripts were published in the newspapers on December 17. 
The government had at last announced its intention to proceed with 
the reform, although the rescripts left many questions unanswered 
and even though their wording was lacking in clarity and in part was 
contradictory. But the veil of secrecy was finally lifted, and the press 
was permitted to discuss emancipation. Jubilation in liberal circles was 
boundless; Herzen in his London publication paid a warm tribute to 
Emperor Alexander. 

The nobility had no choice but to comply with the wishes of the 
government and to petition the tsar for permission to establish the 
committee provided by the rescript of November 20, which was modi' 
fied by subsequent instructions. The corporation of the nobility, slow 
in toeing the line, received pointed reminders from the minister of 
the interior. Between January, 1858, and April, 1859, committees were 
set up in every province. Each committee consisted of the provincial 
marshal of the nobility (the chairman), two members from each 
county (uezd) elected by the county assemblies of the nobility, and 
two members appointed by the provincial governor from among local 
noble landowners. The appointed members were supposed to speak 
for the peasants, who were not otherwise represented. According to 
Lanskoi, of the approximately 1,400 members (in all committees) 
hardly one-tenth took active part in the work, the vast majority meekly 
following the leaders. Professor Kornilov, author of a detailed study of 
the provincial committees, does not agree with this verdict. In his 
opinion the members interpreted accurately the attitude of the landed 
aristocracy, which as a body opposed the reform. Since serfdom, how- 
ever, was doomed, the landowners were determined to sell the libera- 
tion of the serfs at the highest possible price. The explanation of the 
great variety in the recommendations made by the provincial com- 
mittees lies in the diversity of economic conditions throughout Rus- 
sia rather than in the “conservative" or “liberal" views held by the 
delegates. Quality of the soil, prevalent forms of fanning and estate 
management {baxshchina or ofrrofe), and density of population were 
gimong the chief factors determining the attitude of the landowners. 
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In the predominantly agricultural provinces, especially in the fertile 
black-soil belt, where land constituted the chief value of the estate, the 
owners were prepared to waive all claims to indemnification for the 
liberation of the serfs, provided no great sacrifice of land was involved. 
In the more industrialized and less fertile central and northern prov- 
inces, where absentee ownership was common and the landowners 
derived their chief revenue from the obrok (annual money tribute) 
paid by ,the serfs, there was willingness to grant generous land allot- 
ments in return for high indemnities. The provincial committees dis- 
played a larger degree of agreement in recommending the retention 
by the landed nobility of comprehensive administrative and police 
powers over the peasant population, although on this question, too, 
there were dissenting opinions. Given the composition of the com- 
mittees, their recommendations inevitably reflected the interests and 
aspirations of the landed nobility. 

The task of the provincial committees was completed by the end of 
1859. Their reports were forwarded to the central committee, as the 
former secret committee was renamed on January 8, 1858. The actual 
drafting of the emancipation statutes ( polozheniia ) was done by two 
editorial commissions established on February 17, 1859; although they 
sat as a body the plural in the title of this institution was never 
dropped. General J. I. Rostovtsev, who as a young officer had in- 
formed Emperor Nicholas of the proposed Decembrist uprising,- was 
made chairman of the editorial commissions, which consisted of high 
officials and appointed “experts” selected among aristocratic landed 
proprietors. Some of the members of the editorial commissions were 
opponents of the emancipation (Prince F. I. Paskevich, Count P. A. 
Shuvalov); others believed in the necessity of the reform (Rostovtsev, 
Yuri Samarin, Prince V. A. Cherkassky, Nicholas Miliutin). Rostov- 
tsev, a conscientious bureaucrat, was uneasy about the fact that aU 
the members of his commissions belonged to the class of wealthy 
landowners; he proposed that there should be attached to the editorial 
commissions an advisory body consisting of landed proprietors of 
modest means and practical experience, as well as managers of agri- 
cultural estates and even village elders. Though this proposal was 
formally approved, it was never made effective Rostovtsev died in 
February, 1860, and was succeeded as chairman of the commissions by 
Count V. N. Panin, minister of justice and a well known opponent 

3 See above, pp. 747-748. 
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of the reform. Moreover , although the representatives of the pro- 
vincial committees were summoned to St. Petersburg, they were not 
permitted, in violation of a promise given to the nobility by Alex- 
ander, to take an active part in the framing of the statutes, a decision 
against which the delegates protested with unusual vigor. A predomi- 
nantly bureaucratic agency, the editorial commissions went about their 
work in a businesslike fashion and completed the drafting of the 
statutes by October 10, 1860, when the proposed legislation was sub- 
mitted to the central committee. The drafts differed in many essen- 
tials from the recommendations of the provincial committees, and 
Rostovtsev and Miliutin (a high official of the ministry of the in- 
terior) are deservedly given credit for making them in some (although 
not in all) respects less objectionable than they would have been if 
these recommendations had been more closely followed. The drafts 
were revised several times in a sense unfavorable to the peasants: first, 
by the editorial commissions themselves under the pressure of the pro- 
vincial committees; then by the central committee; and finally, by the 
State Council, which was given by the tsar a mere fortnight for its 
deliberations. The statutes were promulgated on February 19, 1861, 
the end of serfdom being solemnly proclaimed in an insincere and 
pretentious manifesto written by the Metropolitan Philaret, another 
enemy of emancipation. 

The statutes of February 19 comprised twenty-two enactments, and 
were originally published in a bulky volume of 360 pages; they were 
repeatedly amended in later years. The conflict of opinions within 
the agencies responsible for the framing of the emancipation acts, 
lack of legislative experience on the part of the members, and the 
great pressure under which' they worked account for the numerous ob- 
scurities and inconsistencies in the official texts. History has proved 
that the statutes of February 19 failed to provide an adequate solution 
for the admittedly immense difficulties raised by the reform. The 
social, economic, and administrative regime created in 1861 was one 
of baffling complexity. The liquidation of serfdom was to extend over 
an undetermined but protracted period and was to be achieved in 
three stages. During the first, or introductory, stage there were estab- 
lished, before the end of 1861, agencies which took over the adminis- 
trative and judicial functions formerly exercised by the noble land- 
owners. The personal dependence of the serfs on their masters was 
brought to an end. They were free to marry, acquire property, engage 
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in trades, and bring actions in courts. Each estate owner was to pre- 
pare within one year after the promulgation of the statutes an in- 
ventory (ustavnaia gramota) determining the area of land actually in 
possession of the peasants, specifying whether this area met with the 
requirements laid down by the law (to be discussed presently), and 
defining the obrok (annual payment) or barshchina (services) due 
from the liberated serfs. The inventories were then submitted for con- 
firmation to the arbitrator ( mirovoi posrednik), an official appointed 
by the provincial governor from among local noble landowners. The 
arbitrator, jointly with the representatives of the peasantry of the 
estate, examined each inventory, settled disputed points, made revi- 
sions and amendments if the original text did not conform with the 
law, and finally put the inventory into operation by reading it at the 
village assembly. In case of failure of estate owners to prepare inven- 
tories within the prescribed time (one year), the performance of this 
task devolved upon the arbitrator. The introduction of inventories was 
to be completed within two years, by February 19, 1863, when the 
process of emancipation was to enter its second phase. During this 
period relations between landowners and their “temporary-obligated” 
(y remenno-obidzannye) peasants, to use the inelegant official term, 
were determined by the inventories; this relationship continued until 
it was superseded (either by voluntary agreement of the parties or at 
the request of the landowner) by the regime of redemption payments 
through which the former serfs eventually became owners of their 
allotments. The statutes of 1861 established no time limit for the 
period of “temporary obligation.” They merely provided that the 
charges prescribed by the “inventories” were to be revised after 
twenty years, that is, in 1881. By the law of December 28, 1881, how- 
ever, the redemption of allotments was made compulsory as from 
January 1, 1883. The redemption debt, the amortization of which con- 
stituted the chief feature of the third stage of the emancipation, was 
computed by capitalizing at 6 per cent the annual charges assessed on 
peasant allotments. The government advanced to the landowners 
interest-bearing securities to the amount of 75 or 80 per cent of the 
total indemnification to which they were entitled, the peasants usually 
providing the balance (and sometimes additional payments), except 
when the redemption operation was imposed by the landowner with- 
out the peasants' consent. According to the law, advances made by the 
government to the owners were to be repaid by the peasants by annual 
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installments extending over forty-nine years and equal in amount to 
the share of the advance assessed on each allotment, plus interest. It 
was only after the fulfillment of this obligation that the process of 
emancipation was terminated and the former serf acquired a clear 
title to his allotment. Redemption payments being far in excess of 
the value of the allotments the plan inevitably broke down. Arrears 
accumulated, were written off, accumulated again, and necessitated 
the reassessment of the outstanding portion of the redemption debt 
over a long stretch of years, well into the 1950's (law of May 13, 
R896 ) . The impoverishment of the peasant farmers and the revolu- 
tionary disturbances of 1905 forced the government to abandon this 
preposterous scheme: by a manifesto of November 3, 1905, all re- 
demption payments were finally canceled. 

The bewildering complexity of the general emancipation proce- 
dure was fully matched by the provisions bearing on the basic ques- 
tions on which depended the future of rural Russia: size of the allot- 
ments; charges imposed on the peasants; land tenure and village self- 
government; and the legal status of the liberated bondsmen. Realizing 
that emancipation without a grant to the peasants of any land was 
a practical impossibility, the framers of the legislation of 1861 upheld 
the view that the former serfs should be provided with homesteads 
and “adequate” allotments of farm land. What constituted an “ade- 
quate” allotment, however, was necessarily a matter of opinion. For 
reasons of expediency rather than on theoretical grounds, the legis- 
lators accepted the principle that pre-reform allotments should be re- 
garded as “adequate,” a questionable assumption, since under serf- 
dom the peasants were expected to spend at least half of their time 
working for their master. In practice, however, even this modest safe- 
guard was sacrificed to the interests of the landowners. The statutes of 
February 19 emphasized voluntary agreements as the best method of 
settling the post-emancipation relationship between the peasants and 
their former lords. The disparity in the size of the pre-reform allot- 
ments, however, was known to be great, and the law made a weak 
attempt to remove some of the most striking inequalities. To achieve 
this object the whole of Russia was divided into a number of terri- 
torial zones, maximum and minimum norms for allotments per male 
serf being established in many zones. The maximum norms varied 
from 12 to 2.75 dessiatines; 3 the minimum norm was one-third of the 

3 One dessiatine = 2.7 acres. 
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maximum. As a rule (although there were important exceptions) the 
allotments actually received by the peasants were within the limits of 
the maximum and the minimum norms. If pre-reform allotments ex- 
ceeded the maximum norm, the landowner was entitled to cut them 
down to that level; if they fell below the minimum norm, he was 
obliged to increase them to that standard. In most agricultural prov- 
inces, however, the landowners had the right to retain one-third (and 
in some provinces one-half) of their non-waste land, irrespective of the 
effect that this might have on the size of the allotments. There were 
also the '‘gratuitous” or “beggarly” allotments introduced in the 
statutes at the last moment by the State Council. A “gratuitous” 
allotment was equal to one-fourth of the maximum norm, and could 
be granted only with the consent of the peasants, the owner waiving 
all claims to indemnification. The inequity and economic unsound- 
ness of these involved arrangements is disclosed by the fact that in 
numerous instances the maximum norms, although they exceeded by 
as much as 100 to 300 per cent the allotments proposed by many pro- 
vincial committees, were substantially smaller than the pre-reform 
peasant holdings. 

Acceptance by the peasants of the land assigned to them was com- 
pulsory for the first nine years, that is, until 1870, and could be 
rescinded after that date only by complying with cumbersome con- 
ditions. These restrictive measures were inspired by the well founded 
apprehension that in view of the heavy obligations attached to the 
possession of allotments the former serfs might choose to give them 
up altogether. The charges imposed on the peasants took the form of 
either payments or services. According to the statutes of 1861, how- 
ever, the former method was the normal one. commutation of pay- 
ments into services was not permitted without the peasants 7 consent; 
on the other hand, the peasants could obtain the substitution of pay- 
ments for services, irrespective of the wishes of the owner. In deter- 
mining the amount of the charges the law ostensibly departed from 
the principle that landowners were entitled to indemnification only 
for the land ceded; the government repeatedly proclaimed that it 
would not tolerate even the discussion of compensation for loss of 
servile labor. Adherence to this program would have inflicted consid- 
erable sacrifices on many landowners, especially those in the less 
fertile regions, where labor, not land, constituted the real value of an 
estate. Always mindful of the interests of the landed nobility, the acts 
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of 1861 introduced an elaborate gradation of charges clearly designed 
to provide for the landowners the ransom that was officially denied to 
them. For the provinces of Great Russia (Velikorossiia), for instance, 
the law established a scale of charges corresponding roughly to the 
division of that area into zones according to the size of the allotments. 
There were four maximum annual charges of 12, 10, 9, and 8 rubles 
which were imposed on the holders of maximum allotments in the 
respective zones. These charges, however, did not reflect the market 
value or the productivity of the land, nor were they reduced in propor- 
tion to the decline in the size of the allotments. In the industrial non- 
black-soil zone half of the total charge fell on the first dessiatine of 
the allotment; one-fourth, on the second dessiatine; and the balance 
was equally assessed among the subsequent dessiatines. For example, 
if the maximum annual charge was 12 rubles and the maximum allot- 
ment 4 dessiatines, the apportionment of the burden was as follows: 
the first dessiatine was assessed at 6 rubles; the second at 3 rubles; the 
third and fourth at 1.50 rubles each. 4 That is, the smaller the allot- 
ment, the larger the average charge per dessiatine. In other words, the 
gradation of charges was based on a principle which is the converse of 
that of the modem income tax, an arrangement probably unique, ac- 
cording to Professor Vorms, in the history of emancipations. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that the greater charge on the smaller holdings 
comprised indemnification for the liberation of the person of the 
serf. To realize the full implications of these arrangements one must 
keep in mind that the burden of the redemption debt was determined, 
as has already been stated, by capitalizing the charges imposed by the 
statutes of 1861. The result was that redemption payments were often 
in excess of the rental value of the allotments. Moreover, no payments 
made before the redemption operation was put into effect were cred- 
ited towards the final settlement. 

The statutes of February 19 established several new agencies of 
village government but did not alter the prevailing forms of peasant 
land tenure, nor did they make the former bondsmen free in the 
accepted meaning of the term. After 1861, as under serfdom, the peas- 

4 In the agricultural black-soil zone the apportionment of charges was some- 
what different. The first dessiatine of the allotment was uniformly assessed at 4 
rubles, the balance being apportioned among the remaining dessiatines. Thus, if 
the annual maximum charge was 1 0 rubles and the maximum allotment 4 dessia- 
tines, the first dessiatine was assessed at 4 rubles, and each of the subsequent three 
dessiatines at 2 rubles. 
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ants were organized into communal groups described in the emanci- 
pation acts by the term “village commune” ( selskoe obshchestvo) . 5 
Village communes were of two types: those with hereditary household 
tenure ( podvornoe vladenie) and those with repartitional tenure, or 
land communes ( obshchinnoe vladenie). In either case land was 
allotted to the commune, not to individual households. In the com- 
munes of the first type, which were to be found almost exclusively in 
the western and southwestern provinces, homesteads as well as strips 
of arable land were assigned by the commune to households in hered- 
ity and were not subject to repartition. In communes with repartitional 
tenure, homesteads alone were assigned to households in hereditary 
tenure, arable land being subject to periodical repartitions by a two- 
thirds' vote of the assembly of the householders. Under both systems 
arable land was usually divided into a number of intermingled strips 
assigned to the households, an arrangement which necessitated a 
common rotation of crops. Moreover, even in communes with hered- 
itary tenure, some of the land, for instance, pastures, remained in 
communal use. The members of the commune were thus linked to- 
gether by a multitude of economic interests, and the pre-reform legis- 
lation and administrative practice invariably treated a village com- 
mune, for fiscal and police purposes, as an entity. 

The legislation of 1861 retained the village commune as the basic 
unit of peasant organization but superimposed on it a new territorial- 
administrative subdivision, the township (volost) J 6 A township com- 

5 Robinson, op. cit ., pp. 66-71, gives an illuminating account of the ambiguities 
in the use of the term 'Village commune” and of the resulting confusion. Prof. 
Robinson’s book is the best study available in English of rural Russia before 1917. 

6 The relative merits of communal and individual tenure have been the subject 
of a heated controversy which goes back to the 1 8 50 r s. In 1856 there began in the 
columns of Russian periodicals the debate between B. N. Chicherin and N. D. 
Beliaev on the origins of the land commune ( obshchina ). Chicherin held that the 
land commune was the product of the administrative practice of the Russian state, 
while Beliaev expounded the theory that it had grown from the patriarchal organi- 
zation inherent in the immemorial customs of the Russian people. The land com- 
mune had its partisans among both Slavophiles and westerners. Some of the Slavo- 
philes (Constantine Aksakov, Khomiakov) upheld it primarily on moral and reli- 
gious grounds, as a product of Russian national genius and the embodiment of the 
ideals of "love” and Christianity. The socialist-minded westerners (Herzen, Cherny- 
shevsky) argued that communal tenure was intrinsically more favorable to the 
technical improvement of agriculture than was individual fanning. Other western- 
ers (I. V. Vernadsky) opposed this view and described communal tenure as the 
chief obstacle to the development of private initiative, which to them was the real 
source of progress. Some of the Slavophiles (Koshelev, Yuri Samarin) favored the 
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prised one or several village communes with a total male population 
of from 300 to 2,000 and dealt exclusively with the affairs of the peas- 
antry. In theory both the commune and the township enjoyed some 
degree of self-government. The assembly of the householders of a 
village commune elected a village elder and the assembly of the 
householders of a township — a township elder, an executive board 
(volostnoe pravlenie), and a court which tried minor civil and crim- 
inal cases involving only peasants. The powers of the assemblies and 
of the executive board being strictly limited and their members usu- 
ally illiterate and unfamiliar with the art of government, much of 
peasant self-government proved a fiction. According to competent 
authorities (for instance, Kornilov), the actual administration of peas- 
ant affairs was carried on by the village and the township elders or, 
not infrequently, by the appointed secretary of the township executive 
board ( volostnoi pisdr). The township and the village elders, more- 
over, were subordinated to appointed administrative and police offi- 
cials vested with comprehensive disciplinary powers. To these im- 
perfect organs of peasant self-government were transferred the ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and police functions formerly exercised by the 
estate owners. 

The village commune was jointly responsible, as before the emanci- 
pation, for taxes and other obligations imposed on its members. 
Assessment of these charges among the householders, collection of pay- 
ments due, and maintenance of public order were the chief functions 
of peasant officials whose salaries were paid by the commune and who 
wielded disciplinary powers over their fellow villagers. For infringe- 
ments of police regulations the elder could impose fines, arrest the 
delinquent member, or assign him to compulsory work. If taxes and 
other payments of a household were in arrears, the village assembly 
could sentence the householder or any member of his family to com- 
pulsory labor, corporal punishment, army service, confiscation of most 

land commune chiefly for practical reasons: it was, they maintained, a form of 
tenure that had sprung up and developed on Russian soil and could not be abol- 
ished, at least for the time being, without disrupting the existing economic, social, 
and perhaps even the political order. This was the point of view that prevailed in 
the editorial commissions and was reflected in the legislation of 1861. Rostovtsev, 
answering the advocates of individual farming, gave two reasons for the preserva- 
tion of communal organization: (1) “the people still need a strong authority to 
take the place of that of the landowners;” and (2) “without the commune the 
landowners will never obtain the payments and services due to them, and the gov- 
ernment will not collect taxes.” 
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of his property, and, under certain conditions, to banishment. Mem- 
bership in a village commune was compulsory for every peasant. The 
emancipation acts, moreover, retained the traditional organization of 
peasants into households (dvor), or family groups, which the law re- 
garded as a unit. The household elder (head of the household) exer- 
cised an ill defined authority over the property of the household and 
over the person of its members. No peasant could absent himself law- 
fully from the village without obtaining a passport, which was issued 
only with the permission of the household elder (if the applicant was 
a junior member of a household) and of the village authorities. With- 
drawal from a commune was hedged with conditions so burdensome 
and complicated as to make it, in most cases, an impossibility. 

It thus appears that although the liberated serfs were described by 
the emancipation acts as "free village dwellers” ( svobodnye selskie 
obyvateli ), they were actually in bondage to the commune controlled 
by government officials. In conformity with Russian historical tradi- 
tion the peasants constituted a segregated social group which had few 
lights but many duties and disabilities. The emancipation, as has al- 
ready been stated, terminated the personal dependence of the former 
serfs on the landowner. Peasants could marry freely, own property, 
engage in trades, enter into legally binding obligations, sue and be 
sued in courts. But the village commune was given quasi-dictatorial 
powers over its members. The property relationships of the peasant 
family (for instance, the right of inheritance), as well as die rights of 
householders to land held in communal tenure, were governed not 
by law but by obscure unwritten local customs. Peasants were subject 
to corporal punishment (abolished for other social groups in 1863), 
they paid the poll tax, provided recruits for the army, and performed 
various other obligations (billeting, repair of roads) from which the 
privileged "estates” were exempt. It was only gradually that these 
burdens and disabilities were removed: recruitment in 1874; the poll 
tax in 1885; joint responsibility of the village commune in 1903; cor- 
poral punishment in 1904; passport restrictions in 1906; and finally, 
between 1906 and 191 1 the attempt was made to free rural Russia from 
the deadening grip of communal organization. Some of the limitations 
attached to the status of a peasant, however, remained in force until 
the revolution of 1917. 

The provisions of the emancipation acts dealing with land tenure 
and peasant government were applied, with but minor modifications. 
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to all peasants throughout the empire. There was greater variety in 
arrangements bearing on the size of the allotments and the charges 
attached to them. The household serfs (dvorovye), as a rule, received 
no land, and many of them drifted to the cities in search of a living. 
In the western provinces, where the peasantry was predominantly 
Russian and the landed nobility Polish, the size of the allotments was 
determined by the inventories of 1845-1848; 7 consequently, peasant 
holdings suffered no diminution at the time of the emancipation. 
After the Polish uprising of 1863 allotments in these provinces were 
increased and redemption charges scaled down for political reasons. 
Peasants living on the estates of the imperial family (appanages) 8 and 
state peasants 9 received, by virtue of special legislation passed in 1863 
and 1866, land settlements on terms more generous than those 
granted to the former serfs: their allotments were larger and their 
charges less onerous. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The long-overdue reform of local government was a corollary of 
the emancipation. It will be remembered that the provincial adminis- 
tration created by Catherine II fell short of self-government; al- 
though numerous local offices were filled by election, provincial Rus- 
sia in the first half of the nineteenth century was actually governed by 
appointed officials. The deliberations and reports of the provincial 
committees of 1858-1859 made it clear that the landed nobility ex- 
pected to be compensated for its loss of dominion over the serfs by 
the extension of its participation in government, especially in local 
administration. The provisions of the emancipation acts which ex- 
cluded the noble landowners from the control of the affairs of town- 
ships and village communes and subordinated these institutions to 
Crown officials were particularly resented by the dvoriane, both con- 
servative and liberal. In their criticism of this aspect of the reform 
many noblemen were motivated by selfish class interests; but there 
were others who sincerely believed that social and economic progress 
was incompatible with bureaucratic regimentation. A. M. Unkovsky, 
provincial marshal of the nobility of Tver, expressed the views of the 
liberal minority when he wrote in 1859: “The entire life of the people 

7 See pp. 779-780. 

8 See pp. 575, 578,615,623. 

a Seepp. 575-577,784-786. 
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is under governmental tutelage. No question, however trifling, can be 
dealt with by the people themselves; . . . they dare not [without 
official sanction] to repair a miserable bridge or to hire an elementary- 
school teacher. . . . The whole of our administration is a vast system 
of malfeasance raised to the dignity of state government.’' Unkovskv 
urged "the emancipation not only of the peasants but of the people 
as a whole.” 

The first official steps towards the reform of local government were 
taken early in 1858. A year later, in March, 1859, the drafting of appro- 
priate legislation was entrusted to a bureaucratic committee under 
the chairmanship of Nicholas Miliutin, then assistant minister of 
the interior, but in April, 1861, both Miliutin and his chief and patron 
Lanskoi were dismissed as unduly liberal — a criticism they hardly de- 
served — and the chairmanship of the committee went to the new 
minister of the interior, P. A. Valuev (created a count in 1880). 
Valuev favored the predominance of the nobility in the proposed 
zemstvos (institutions of local self-government), which, however, he 
wished to keep under close administrative supervision to prevent them 
from becoming "a state within the state.” The draft prepared by the 
Valuev committee was revised in the light of criticisms submitted by- 
Nicholas Miliutin and Count M. A. Korf and of views expressed dur- 
ing the discussion of the bill in the State Council. The government, 
anxious to win over liberal opinion, agreed to eliminate some of the 
most inequitable and reactionary provisions of the Valuev draft. It 
was this draft, nevertheless, that determined the general character of 
the statute ( polozhenie ) on provincial and district zemstvos promul- 
gated on January 1, 1864. 

Each provincial and county zemstvo consisted of an assembly and 
an executive board ( uprava ). The members of the county assembly 
were chosen by the population of the county voting in three separate 
electoral colleges: (1) individual landed proprietors, irrespective of 
whether they belonged to the nobility or to other social groups 
("estates”); (2) urban population; and (3) village communes. The 
right to participate in the first and second electoral colleges was con- 
ditional on the possession of property qualifications, that is, ownership 
of a specified area of land or, chiefly in the cities, of property of equiv- 
alent value. The third electoral college (village communes) consisted 
of delegates chosen by township assemblies. The number of repre- 
sentatives sent by each college to the county assembly was determined 
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by the aggregate area of land (or by the value of the property) owned 
by its members. 10 The county zemstvo assemblies chose the members 
of the provincial zemstvo assemblies, which, like the county assemblies, 
were elected for three years and met once a year. The provincial and 
the county marshals of the nobility were, respectively, chairmen of 
the provincial and the county zemstvo assemblies. The membership of 
these assemblies, both county and provincial, varied from 10 to 100; 
they elected their executive boards which carried on the business of 
local government when the assemblies were not in session. The chair- 
men of the county executive board were confirmed in office by pro- 
vincial governors, and the chairmen of the provincial executive boards 
by the minister of the interior. It was originally intended to install 
zemstvo institutions without delay in 33 provinces; actually however, 
they were established in 19 provinces in 1865; in 9 provinces in 1866; 
and in 6 provinces in 1867-1875. 11 

The functions and powers of the zemstvos were carefully defined 
and kept within narrow 7 limits. The zemstvos were to concern them- 
selves primarily with "local economic needs”: upkeep of roads and 
bridges, providing of means of conveyance for police and other offi- 
cials; maintenance of prisons, hospitals, and lunatic asylums; promo- 
tion of industry, commerce, and agriculture; prevention of famine; 
advancement of public health and education; relief of the poor. In 
the exercise of these functions the zemstvos were autonomous, at 

10 Property qualifications entitling to a vote varied from county to county. 
The nght of direct vote was granted to landed proprietors owning, approximately, 
the equivalent of 100 maximum allotments as established for their county by the 
emancipation acts (see p. 890). The owners of holdings smaller than the property 
qualification prescribed by the statute of 1864 (but not less than one-twentieth of 
that norm) voted through representatives they elected; the number of these repre- 
sentatives was arrived at by dividing the aggregate area of such holdings by the 
statutory norm qualifying for direct vote. Each electoral college was entitled to one 
delegate per, approximately, each 3,000 maximum allotments (or their property 
equivalent) owned by its members, but no college could have more delegates than 
the two others taken together. The above provisions of the statute were less in- 
equitable than the corresponding sections of the Valuev draft which provided that 
the property qualification of the dvoriane should be one-half of that required from 
other social groups ( 50 and 100 maximum allotments, respectively) and their repre- 
sentation twice as large as that of the peasants (one representative per 3,000 maxi- 
mum allotments for individual landed proprietors, that is, chiefly the nobility, and 
one representative per 6,000 maximum allotments for the village communes) 

. ‘.V?* Kmstv’os«tablished in the territory of the Don Cossack in 1876 were 
abolished in 1882 In 1911 zemstvo institutions were introduced in 6 prowinces and 

“ ® 3 PTV c “- 0n the CTe of the War of 1914 zemstvo institutions func- 

feoned m 45 of the 70 provinces Into which Russia was subdivided. 
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least in theory, but they had no executive powers and depended for 
the carrying out of their decisions on the cooperation of police and 
other Crown officials over whom they had no control Their work 
was further handicapped by lack of funds. The revenue of the zemstvos 
was derived from local rates on agricultural land, urban real estate, 
commerce and industry, that is, sources already heavily drawn upon 
by the central government. Although the power of the zemstvos to 
levy taxes was limited by law, their aggregate revenue increased from 
5.6 million rubles in 1865 to 24.2 million in 1870 and to 33.1 million 
in 1880; nevertheless it remained considerably below the legitimate 
demands on their treasury. Moreover, zemstvo budgets were burdened 
with expenditures which had no direct bearing on local needs (for 
instance, maintenance of the justices of the peace; transportation and 
lodgings for certain judicial officials; outlays connected with army 
drafts; relief of families of men killed while serving with the colors). 
These and other “obligatory” expenditures absorbed 50.8 per cent of 
zemstvo revenue in 1870 and 45.3 per cent in 1880. It was only towards 
the very end of the century that this burden was substantially light- 
ened. 12 In spite of these handicaps the zemstvos strove to expand their 
cultural activities. Expenditure on public health increased from 1.3 
million rubles in 1868 to 3.9 million in 1875 and to 9.4 million in 1885; 
and that on schools from .7 million rubles in 1868 to 3.3 million in 
1875 and to 6.8 million in 1885. These figures are unimpressive, espe- 
cially for a country as vast as Russia, but they were a straw in the 
wind and marked the starting point of a novel departure which was 
to bring results in the future. To give a striking example, in 1877 the 
zemstvos employed one agronomist; in 1912 the number of zemstvo 
agronomists was nearly 5,000. 

Denial of adequate revenue was one manifestation of the hostility 
with which the ruling bureaucracy regarded the institutions of local 
self-government. The statute of 1864 achieved its object of bringing 
the zemstvos under the control of the nobility; in 1865-1867 42 per 
cent of the members of the district and 74 per cent of the members of 
the provincial zemstvo assemblies were noblemen or government of- 
ficials. Yet the very existence of autonomous local institutions was a 

12 “Obligatory” expenditure reached its high mark in 1890, when it stood at 
18.5 million rubles, or 42.0 per cent of the revenue; it was reduced to 6.8 million 
rubles, or 7.7 per cent, in 1900, and to 4.5 million, or 2.1 per cent in 1912, when 
the aggregate revenue of the zemstvos was 220.1 million rubles. 
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thorn in the flesh of those who cherished the tradition of the omnip- 
otent police state. 'The term zemstvo/ ” the liberal-minded Grand 
Duchess Helen wrote to Nicholas Miliutin in January, 1862, "inspires 
fears in high circles.” The zemstvos, according to their historian A. A. 
Avinov, were treated in Russian administrative practice, not as an 
organic part of local government, but "as an accidental appendix, 
tolerated but often unwanted, without which local government could 
exist and function.” S. Witte, in his memorandum on Autocracy and 
the Zemstvo, held that the statute of 1864, "a compromise between 
two hostile views,” produced institutions which "failed to meet the 
requirements of self-government” and yet could not be integrated in 
the bureaucratic order. Hence the conflict between the bureaucracy 
and the supporters of autonomous local institutions, a conflict in 
which the central government invariably had the upper hand. "The 
zemstvos,” to quote Lenin's somewhat mixed metaphor, "were 
doomed from the very beginning to play the part of the fifth wheel on 
the coach of Russian state administration, a wheel tolerated by the 
bureaucracy only so long as its own powers were not at stake.” The 
autonomy of the zemstvos, even within the narrow sphere assigned to 
it by the law, was not maintained. From 1866 on, restrictive legislation 
inexorably expanded administrative controls over all zemstvo activities. 

In view of the nature of the 1864 statute and of the subsequent ad- 
ministrative practice it is hardly surprising that the enthusiasm with 
which the beginnings of local self-government were greeted by liberal 
and radical opinion soon gave place to disappointment and decline of 
interest in zemstvo institutions, as evidenced by the extraordinarily 
low percentage of voters who participated in the elections and the 
mass absenteeism of members of zemstvo assemblies. Until the 1880's 
the struggle of the zemstvos against the central government centered 
on the defense of their rights from infringement by the bureaucracy. 
It was only after the War of 1877-1878 that the liberal zemstvo leaders 
began to take a more active part in the movement for constitutional 
reforms. The liberalism of some of the zemstvos is partly explained 
by the fact that they had in their midst a large number of dvoriane of 
modest means, traditionally affiliated with progressive movements. 
Another important factor in shaping the political orientation of the 
zemstvos was their growing army of hired employees — doctors, nurses, 
teachers, agronomists, veterinarians, engineers, statisticians — drawn 
chiefly from the ranks of the radical intellectuals. The formation of 
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this group goes back to the 1870’s, but it was not until a quarter of 
a century later that it developed into a sizable progressive and revolu- 
tionary force. The actual influence in the zemstvo councils of the 
“third estate/’ as hired employees were usually known, was much 
greater than is suggested by the humble status of its members. 

The condition of city government on the eve of the emancipation 
was, if possible, even more chaotic than that of the provincial admin- 
istiation. The municipal institutions heralded by the 1785 Charter 
simply did not exist, and the conduct of city affairs was in the hands 
of makeshift agencies unknown to the law. Preparations for the mu- 
nicipal reform began in 1862, when, in fulfillment of an imperial order, 
the minister of the interior decreed the establishment in cities and 
towns of representative committees to make proposals for the reor- 
ganization of city government. The reports of the 509 committees ac- 
tually formed disclosed a surprisingly democratic spirit and unanimity 
in demanding autonomy for the city administration, although the 
committees were not always clear how this object was to be achieved. 
In 1864 the ministry of the interior completed the draft of a bill on 
the reorganization of the municipalities; this bill, repeatedly revised 
and amended by various bureaucratic agencies and by the State Coun- 
cil, was finally promulgated on June 16, 1870. Under this legislation 
city government was to consist of a municipal council (duma), an 
executive board (uprava), and a mayor (golova ) . The municipal coun- 
cil was elected for four years by local residents who paid city taxes of 
a specified amount. Following the Prussian model (elections to the 
Landtag under the constitution of 1850), the electorate was divided 
into three groups on the basis of tax assessments. The composition 
of each group was determined from a list (prepared in each city) in 
which taxpayers were arranged in the order of their decreasing con- 
tributions to the city treasury. The large taxpayers, whose names ap- 
peared at the top of the list and who together provided one-third of 
the municipal tax roll, formed the first group; taxpayers next on the 
list, who provided another third of the tax roll, formed the second 
group; and small taxpayers at the bottom of the list formed the third 
group. Each group voted separately and elected one-third of the 
members of the municipal council. Under this system the representa- 
tion of the larger taxpayers was, of course, out of proportion to their 
number. In Moscow, for instance, the first and second group, which 
elected two-thirds of the municipal council, comprised 13 per cent of 
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the electorate, and in Saratov merely 8 per cent. The municipal coun- 
cil elected the municipal executive board and the mayor. The mayors 
of the larger cities were confirmed in office by the minister of the in- 
terior, and those of the smaller cities and towns by the provincial gov- 
ernor. In the 1870’s the new municipal institutions were introduced 
throughout the empire, except in Poland and Finland, which retained 
their original city government. 

The functions and powers of' the municipal institutions were similar 
to those of the zemstvos. They were to deal primarily with local eco- 
nomic needs, had no executive power to enforce their decision, were 
limited in the right to levy 7 taxes, were burdened with heavy “obliga- 
tory” expenditure unrelated to municipal affairs, and were subject to 
oppressive controls by Crown officials. 

With all their glaring inequities and shortcomings the zemstvos and 
the new city government were from the point of view of both theory 
and practice a marked improvement on their predecessors. In place of 
the medieval principle of representation by social class (“estate”) 
they introduced that of property qualification, generally accepted in 
nineteenth century Europe. Moreover, the new system proved work- 
able; and, in spite of their many disabilities, the new municipalities, 
and especially the zemstvos, eventually succeeded in building up pub- 
lic services on a scale Russia had never known. 

THE JUDICIARY 

“The statutes of the judiciary (sudebnye ustavy) of November 20, 
1864, would never have been enacted if it were not for the emancipa- 
tion of 1861,” wrote S. I. Zarudny, one of the authors of the reform. 
“No real need for equitable courts existed under serfdom. The only 
true judges then were the noble landowners over whom ruled a su- 
preme and arbitrary authority. They had to accept its decision; but in 
their hands was concentrated the power over the immense majority 
of the people! Lynch law was the method used by the peasants in 
settling their grievances against their masters. After February 19 even 
our higher bureaucrats perceived the necessity of speedy and equitable 
administration of justice.” Russian courts before the reform of 1864 
were notoriously inequitable and corrupt. Their chief characteristics 
were the inhuman severity of punishments; multiplicity of judicial 
agencies; complexity of the procedure which allowed cases to drag 
on for decades; secrecy and arbitrariness equal to that of the Star 
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Chamber; heartless formalism; centering of preliminary investigations 
— often a determining factor in the issue of the case — in the “unskilled 
and unclean hands” of the police (to quote the eminent jurist A. F. 
Koni); hopeless confusion of judicial and executive powers; subservi- 
ence of judges not only to the bureaucracy but also to wealth and 
birth; low moral and educational standards of even high judicial of- 
ficials (in the middle of the nineteenth century, according to M. P. 
Chubinsky, most of the judges of the lower courts were illiterate or 
half literate, and some of the members of the highest court, the Sen- 
ate, could barely sign their names). Casuistry, procrastination, and 
bribery were so prevalent as to make a lawsuit synonymous with dis- 
aster. Thousands of innocent people suffered ruinous and degrading 
punishments and lingered in prisons and in Siberia while notable, 
well born and wealthy lawbreakers escaped retribution. 

The unspeakable disorder of the courts was a matter of common 
knowledge. In the reign of Nicholas I the reform of the judiciary was 
repeatedly discussed in official circles, but it was not until 1850 that 
there was appointed a committee under the distinguished jurist Count 
D. N. Bludov to draft pertinent legislation. The work of this com- 
mittee, although wanting in many respects, paved the way for the 
reform of 1864. At the end of 1861 the committee was enlarged to 
include several competent jurists, the aged Bludov faded from the 
picture, and leadership in the movement for new r law courts passed 
into the hands of S. I. Zarudny and D. N. Zamiatin, who in the 
autumn of 1862 succeeded the reactionary Count Panin as minister 
of justice. On September 29, 1862, the “basic principles” of the reform 
of the judiciary received imperial sanction and were given wide pub- 
licity. Universities, the courts, and private jurists were invited to offer 
criticism and suggestions; 446 such comments, published later in six 
bulky volumes, were actually submitted and were examined by the 
committees which completed the drafting of the statutes in December, 
1863. The bills were then discussed and amended by the State Coun- 
cil and became law on November 20, 1864. 

The statutes of the judiciary embodied, with a varying degree of 
thoroughness, the accepted principles of western European jurispru- 
dence; equality of all before the law; access to an impartial tribunal 
and the right to be heard; acceptance of the maxim nullum crimen . , 
nulla poena sine lege , that is, no action is punishable unless adjudi- 
cated, after a fair trial, as a violation of the law; uniformity and relative 
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simplicity of judicial procedure; separation of the judicial from the 
legislative and the executive power; irremovability of the judges, ex- 
cept for misconduct in office; publicity of proceedings; representation 
of the parties in civil cases and of defendants in criminal cases by 
qualified members of the bar; trial by jury; election of judges of the 
lower courts; preliminary investigation of criminal offenses by examin- 
ing magistrates ( sudebnyi sledovatel, the French juge d y instruction) 
instead of by the police. 

The new system of law courts was one of great simplicity. Minor 
civil and criminal cases were tried by justices of the peace elected by 
county zemstvo assemblies or, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, by 
municipal councils. Appeals from the decisions of these courts were 
taken to the county session ( mirovoi sexd) of the justices of the peace. 
In provinces that had no zemstvos the justices of the peace were ap- 
pointed by the Crown. The more important cases were tried, with or 
without jury, by district courts ( okruzhnoi sud), and might be ap- 
pealed to the local higher courts ( sudebnaia palate .) . The judges of 
these two sets of courts were appointed by the Crown from lists of 
candidates submitted by the judiciary. The reorganized Senate was 
retained as the supreme court. 

Contrary to the original plans, the new law courts, like the zemstvos, 
were not introduced at once. They were inaugurated in 1866 in the 
ten provinces forming the judicial districts (okrug) of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, but their establishment in the other parts of the empire 
was extended over decades and was, in some instances, accompanied 
by substantial modifications of the 1864 statutes. Trial by jury, for 
example, did not apply in Poland, the western provinces, or in the 
Caucasus. The official explanation of the delay was lack of funds and 
shortage of trained jurists, but the hesitations of the government were 
also due to other causes. The ideas of the supremacy of the law, inde- 
pendence of the courts, and equality of all at the bar of justice were 
irreconcilable with those of autocracy and bureaucratic omnipotence 
and were in conflict with Russia's medieval social stmeture and tradi- 
tional administrative practice. That is why liberal opinion both in 
Russia and abroad acclaimed the reform as the forerunner of far- 
reaching constitutional and social changes. These changes reactionary 
forces entrenched in palace and bureaucratic circles were resolved to 
prevent. Their opposition left its imprint on the statutes of 1864, and 
determined the subsequent evolution of judicial institutions. In the 
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spring of 1868 Zamiatin was dismissed. Count C. I. Pahlen, aAop.emy 
of the reform, became minister of justice, an office he was to hoh^o£ 
ten years. 

The principles proclaimed by the statutes of 1864 were not con- 
sistently applied in practice. Military courts, ecclesiastical courts, and 
township courts dealing with petty cases involving only peasants were 
retained. Their functions were by no means unimportant. Ecclesi- 
astical courts, for instance, tried divorce cases, while the jurisdiction 
of military courts was soon extended to crimes against public safety. 
Offenses committed by government officials in the performance of 
their duties were tried in accordance with special rules, proceedings 
against alleged offenders being initiated only with the permission of 
their superiors. The unfortunate and ambiguous provision of the 1864 
statutes that “executive power may talce measures provided by the 
law to prevent crimes ( prestupleniid ) and illegal activities (pro 
stupki)” received a broad and unwarranted interpretation. It was used 
as an excuse for the perpetuation of a comprehensive extra-judicial 
penal system administered outside the courts. As was the case before 
the reform, men and women considered undesirable by the bureauc- 
racy were, without a trial, deprived of their livelihood, assigned to 
compulsory places of residence, deported to remote parts of the coun- 
try, and sometimes imprisoned. The Crown exercised not only the 
prerogative of pardon but also that of increasing the severity of sen- 
tences. Disturbances of public peace were suppressed by police meas- 
ures, participants being meted out summary punishments, usually 
flogging, by virtue of the extra-judicial powers vested in administrative 
officers. The independence of the judges was impaired by the fact that 
they were government officials and that their advancement, or transfer 
to less desirable posts, depended on their superiors. In contravention 
of the law judicial vacancies were often filled by men who were not 
endorsed by the bench. Count Pahlen, moreover, devised the vicious 
subterfuge of appointing examining magistrates pro tem; he claimed 
that the holders of such temporary appointments were not entitled to 
judicial immunity. The acceptance of this theory gave the government 
powerful means of influencing the selection of future judges, who 
usually began their career as examining magistrates. Trial by jury suf- 
fered a partial eclipse. An ever increasing category of cases was with- 
drawn from the competence of the district courts, that is, defendants 
in such cases were denied trial by jury. A law of December 12, 1866, 
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transferred cases involving the public press to the jurisdiction of local 
higher courts ( sudebnaia palata ); crimes against the state, by virtue 
of a law of June 7, 1872, were tried by a special court of the Senate; a 
law of August 9, 1878, gave governors-general and military governors 
discretionary powers to direct the trial by military courts of cases in- 
volving resistance to lawful authorities or attempts against the life of 
officials. A law of May 19, 1871, entrusted to the security police (gen- 
darmery) the preliminary investigation of crimes against the state and 
empowered the Crown to decide such cases without a trial. A law of 
April 17, 1863, abolishing the worst forms of corporal punishment, 
revolutionized the penal system, but it did not entirely do away with 
flogging. Flogging was retained among the penalties inflicted upon 
the peasants by the township courts, in disciplinary battalions of 
the armed forces, and as a punishment for deportees and prisoners, 
including women, in Siberia. It remained the accepted method used 
by the police in exacting arrears from the peasants and in quelling 
public disturbances. Among the defenders of corporal punishment, 
whose efforts were partly responsible for the retention of flogging, was 
Count Panin, for twenty years minister of justice, and the Metropolitan 
Philaret, author of the flowery emancipation manifesto. 

In spite of these violations of both the spirit and the letter of the 
1864 statutes, the post-reform courts were immeasurably superior to 
their predecessors. The personnel of the tribunals established under 
the regime of Zamiatin comprised men of learning, integrity, and de- 
votion to duty. They succeeded in building a tradition that subsequent 
government pressure was never able completely to destroy. Within the 
sphere of their jurisdiction the courts proved reasonably efficient, busi- 
nesslike, and honest. If the reform failed to make the Russian’s home 
his castle, it was because real guarantees of individual rights against 
administrative arbitrariness are incompatible with the very nature of 
the autocratic authoritarian state. The reform had to its credit the 
establishment of a bar which attracted progressive and well educated 
lawyers and in later years produced many leaders of the liberal move- 
ment. 


THE ARMY 

The state of the Russian army in the 1850’s was as lamentable as 
that of local government and the courts. The Crimean War had proved 
that sheer 'weight of man power and perfection of drilling, so impres- 
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sive on parade grounds, was no substitute for modernized equipment, 
organization, and training. Of some 2,200,000 men called to the colors 
by 1856, a mere fraction took an active part in fighting. The ruinous 
cost of maintaining this huge force and its failure to prevent the 
disastrous outcome of the war pointed to the necessity of fundamental 
army reforms. Moreover, it became increasingly clear, especially after 
the emancipation, that a system of recruitment resting exclusively on 
the shoulders of the lower classes, and conditions of service akin to 
penal servitude, could not be indefinitely maintained. The reorganiza- 
tion of the army was the work of General Dimitry Miliutin ( created 
a count in 1878), assistant minister of war from 1858 and minister of 
war from 1861 to 1881. General Miliutin, like his brother Nicholas, 
was a man of vision and progressive views. He had the tsar s confidence, 
and his long tenure of office gave his reforms a degree of consistency 
and continuity not to be found in other fields. 

Miliutin's program was comprehensive and thorough. Important 
technical improvements were introduced in the organization of the 
ministry of war, the general staff, the territorial distribution of the 
troops, the commissariat, medical service, army engineers, military 
courts. The obsolete weapons of the Crimean period were gradually 
replaced by up-to-date arms and equipment. Military schools, formerly 
under a separate central department, were brought in 1863 within the 
purview of the ministry of war and were reorganized in accordance 
with a liberal program which compared favorably with that of cor- 
responding schools under the ministry of education. Miliutin’s great- 
est achievement, however, was the humanization of discipline, the 
betterment of conditions of service, and the introduction of conscrip- 
tion home equally by all social groups. 

In the pre-reform period the normal term of service in the ranks was 
twenty-five years. Contingents of men required by the armed forces 
(usually in the age group 20 to 34) were raised through a system of 
recruitment which applied exclusively to "estates' 7 liable to the poll 
tax, that is, to peasants, artisans, and burghers (meshchane) . The 
nobility was exempt from military service, as were merchants, who 
paid instead a special tax. Army service was, in a sense, a collective 
rather than a personal obligation; quotas of recruits were apportioned 
to village and urban communities which, through their authorities, 
designated the recruits. Tire latter, however, could escape the draft 
by providing "voluntary 77 substitutes ( okhotnik ) whose services, of 
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course, were purchased at a price. Discipline in the forces was harsh, 
corporal punishments numerous and cruel. The army, therefore, was 
properly regarded by the community and by the law as a penal institu- 
tion: terms of service with the colors were among the penalties im- 
posed by the courts. After the Crimean War these intolerable condi- 
tions were gradually removed. The term of service was shortened to 
fifteen years; the worst forms of corporal punishment were abolished, 
flogging being officially retained only in disciplinary battalions; troops 
were provided with better living quarters and more adequate mainte- 
nance. The sharp and final break with the past, however, was the 
conscription law of January 1, 1874, which followed the lines of similar 
legislation adopted by most European countries in the nineteenth 
century. It was based on the idea of substituting for a large and costly 
standing army a much smaller force supported by trained reserves that 
could be called in wartime. 

Under the new law army service became the personal obligation of 
every able-bodied male on reaching the age of twenty, irrespective of 
his social status. The normal term of active service was six years, fol- 
lowed by nine years in the reserve and five more years in the militia 
(opolchenie) . The reserve and the militia, however, were mobilized 
only in emergencies. Not all men of twenty were actually drafted. 
They were classified into several categories according to their family 
status. Breadwinners and only sons, for instance, formed Category 1, 
which could be called only by special imperial order. The category not 
entitled to preferential treatment was called first, then came the next 
category, and so on. The order of drafting within each category was 
determined by lot, men being inducted in the order of the numbers 
they drew, until the prescribed quota was filled. Special privileges 
were granted to holders of academic diplomas. The term of service for 
the graduates of elementary schools was shortened to four years; for 
those of secondary schools to three years or to eighteen months, ac- 
cording to the class of the institution; and for those of higher schools 
to six months. Graduates of secondary and higher schools, moreover, 
were entitled to enlist as 'Volunteers,” that is, without drawing lots; 
in this case their terms of sendee were halved, university graduates, 
for instance, being required to serve merely three months. 

The importance of these reforms cannot he exaggerated. They re- 
moved some of the worst survivals of Russian medievalism. Miliutin, 
moreover, inaugurated in 1875 a program of training which provided 
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for the schooling of privates not only in the art of warfare but also 
in the rudiments of reading and writing, an innovation all the more 
welcome because elementary schools were still practically non-existent. 
The new method of conscription was a step towards social equality, 
even though shorter terms of service for holders of diplomas favored 
proprietary groups. The softening of discipline and emphasis on edu- 
cational activities gave the army an opportunity for contributing to 
the enlightenment of the masses. Much of the old brutality in the 
treatment of the men by their officers no doubt remained and, indeed, 
lingered until the end of the empire. But the pre-reform army, as a 
penal institution, was gone. Men with criminal records were excluded 
from the forces. Strange as this may seem, it was in the army, that 
stronghold of tradition and conservatism, that Russian democracy 
scored one of its first modest, yet real, successes. 

THE POLISH INSURRECTION , 1863 

Except for Poland and Finland, the reforms of the 1860 7 s had little 
effect upon the constitutional framework of the empire. With the ac- 
cession of Alexander II relations with Poland entered upon a new 
and turbulent phase. The ruthless regime maintained in Warsaw by 
Nicholas I failed to stamp out Poland's longing for national state- 
hood. The tradition of Polish independence was kept alive by large 
emigre groups, divided though they were among themselves on other 
issues. The conservative and aristocratic wing accepted the leadership 
of Hotel Lambert, the Paris residence of Prince Adam Czartoryski; 
this faction, known as the "Whites/ 7 favored the return to the Polish 
constitution of 1791, and put its faith chiefly in the diplomatic inter- 
vention of France and England. The more radical elements gave their 
allegiance to the Polish Democratic Society which was founded in 
France in 1832 but later transferred its headquarters to London. The 
Democratic Society (or the "Reds 77 ) sought the salvation of Poland 
"not only in a military uprising against the foreign yoke but also in a 
radical democratic revolution/ 7 It sponsored and directed several 
minor unsuccessful uprisings in Poland. General Ludwik Mieroslawski, 
one of the leaders of the Democratic Society who had fought on the 
side of the revolution in Germany in 1849 and later in Sicily, estab- 
lished in Italy (September, 1861) a Polish military school to train 
officers for the future army of liberation. The national cause was ex- 
tolled in the popular writings of distinguished Polish authors, Adam 
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Mickiewicz, Julius Slowacki, and Zygmunt Krasinski. Both Whites and 
Reds had adherents in the homeland, and they spared no effort to 
fan the flame of Polish nationalism. 

The death of Nicholas I, followed closely by that of Paskevich 
(February, 1856), seemed to usher in a new era in Russo-Polish rela- 
tions, even though Alexander IPs address to Polish notables in War- 
saw (May, 1856), conciliatory as it was in part, contained statements 
that could not hut give offense to Polish susceptibilities. The emperor 
voiced his intention of maintaining in Poland the order established 
by his father. 'The happiness of Poland/' Alexander held, "depends 
on her complete union with the peoples of my empire,” and he ad- 
monished the Roman Catholic bishops to impress on their parishioners 
the necessity of "union with Holy Russia.” Ominously and with much 
emphasis the emperor repeated twice: "Point de reveries!” These 
harsh and tactless words, however, were accompanied by conciliatory 
moves. Unlike his predecessor, the new viceroy, the venerable Prince 
Michael Gorchakov, believed in concessions to Polish opinion. An 
amnesty for Polish emigres and deportees to Siberia was granted in 
May, 1856. In the summer of 1857 there was established in Warsaw 
a medical school which, it was hoped, would eventually grow into a 
Polish university. In November of the same year was founded the 
Agricultural Society, an organization of landed proprietors, that is, 
the nobility; under the leadership of Count Andrew Zamoyski it soon 
acquired great political influence. 

These modest concessions not only failed to reconcile Poland to the 
Russian rule but probably contributed to political unrest. The re- 
patriated emigres and exiles provided the Polish national movement 
with leaders craving for action. They found enthusiastic disciples 
among the undergraduate body of the medical school, and the Polish 
students scattered through the Russian universities. Polish nationalists, 
their imagination inflamed by the success of the Italian Risorgimento, 
overrated the strength of Russian liberals and revolutionaries and their 
sympathy with Polish national aspirations. Hatred of Russia was the 
only real link between Polish conservatives and radicals. The Whites, 
represented by the Agricultural Society, dreaded the military uprising 
advocated by the Reds. 

The state of nationalistic exaltation that had taken possession of 
many Poles found its expression in political and religious manifesta- 
tions. The first of these demonstrations took place in Warsaw in 
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June, 1860, when some 20,000 mourners marched behind the coffin 
of the widow of a Polish general killed in the insurrection of 1831. It 
became customary for women in deep mourning and men in Polish 
attire to foregather in churches on anniversaries of national events and 
to give vent to their feelings by singing patriotic songs. Two huge 
demonstrations held in Warsaw in February, 1861, were dispersed by 
Russian troops; five participants in the second demonstration (Febru- 
ary 27, N.S.) were killed, and many were wounded. Tension in the 
Polish capital having reached a high pitch, Gorchakov deemed it wise 
to allow a self-appointed "delegation” of left-wing elements to assume 
responsibility for the maintenance of public order. For forty days the 
"delegation” practically ruled Warsaw with the assistance of a newly 
formed municipal guard of some 2,000 men. The events of February 
forced the Agricultural Society to depart from its cautious non-political 
attitude. An exceptionally well attended congress of the society then 
in session in Warsaw framed proposals for a drastic land reform (com- 
mutation of compulsory services for money due, and eventual transfer 
of land to the peasants) and petitioned the tsar, in terms which, how- 
ever, were lacking in precision, for the restoration of Polish autonomy. 

After a brief delay the imperial government decided to grant some 
of the Polish demands. The policy of reconciliation was urged by the 
viceroy and had influential supporters in St. Petersburg (the Grand 
Duke Constantine, Prince Alexander Gorchakov, Valuev). Marquis 
Alexander Wielopolski, author of proposals for a limited autonomy 
embodied in the Russian official program, was called to take the lead- 
ing part in the new Polish administration. Wielopolski, a wealthy 
Polish landowner, was the London representative of the Polish na- 
tional government in 1831, but he had changed his mind since and 
had become an advocate of close cooperation with Russia. His ulti- 
mate object was the restoration of the constitution of 1815; he was 
willing, however, to proceed gradually and to be satisfied at first with 
less. The government of Pol'and announced in an imperial decree of 
March 14 (March 26, N.S.), 1861, and established by legislation 
passed in 1861 and 1862, was largely a return to the regime of the 
Organic Statute of 1832. The Polish state council was revived, and 
there was created a committee on religion and education, as well as 
institutions of local self-government (elective provincial, district, and 
municipal councils) endowed with comprehensive powers. From April 
to October,. 1861, and from June, 1862, to June, 1863, Wielopolski 
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held important offices in the reorganized Polish government. His ac- 
tual influence, however, depended on the political situation and on 
relations with the viceroys, who followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion. He succeeded, nevertheless, in carrying out the major part of his 
program: the new administrative institutions were duly organized; a 
Polish university (officially styled “higher school”) was established; 
the Polish language was reintroduced in schools and in the administra- 
tion; the legal disabilities of the Jews were removed; and a land law 
did away with the compulsory services of the peasants. 

Although at least some of these reforms, which were introduced 
gradually, should have been welcomed by Polish opinion, Wielopolski 
was extremely unpopular. Polish nationalists could not forgive him 
his cooperation with Russia, and most of his countrymen resented the 
ruthlessness of his methods. Wielopolski would have nothing to do 
with the opposition. His early measures included the abolition of the 
“delegation,” the disbandment of the municipal guard, and the dis- 
solution of the Agricultural Society. Several hundred people were 
killed or wounded when the troops fired on a demonstration of protest 
against the closing of the society. The vacillations and inconsistencies 
of St. Petersburg, reflected in the choice of viceroys, contributed to 
the turmoil. Michael Gorchakov died in May, 1861, and was succeeded 
as viceroy pro tern by the minister of war, General N. O. Sukhozanet, 
an administrator in the worst tradition of Nicholas I. Wielopolski 
tendered his resignation but was prevailed upon to withdraw it when 
Count Charles Lambert, a Roman Catholic and a supporter of recon- 
ciliation, was appointed viceroy (August, 1861). In the meantime a 
new wave of unrest had swept over Poland. On order from St. Peters- 
burg a “state of emergency” was proclaimed in October. Patriotic 
manifestations and memorial services held on the anniversary of Kos- 
ciuszko’s death (October 15, N.S.) were broken up by troops that in- 
vaded the churches and made over 1,600 arrests. The Roman Catholic 
clergy retaliated by ordering the closure of the churches. After a stormy 
interview with the viceroy, General A. D. Hershtenzveig, governor- 
general of Warsaw, committed suicide. Wielopolski and Lambert re- 
signed. General Count A. N. Liders, a disciplinarian of the Paskevich 
school, succeeded Lambert. Wielopolski’s eventful career, however, 
was not yet closed. He was called to St. Petersburg, where the sup- 
porters of conciliation once more had the upper hand. At the end of 
May, 1862, the Grand Duke Constantine was appointed viceroy, and 
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f r"? .T the tha * withi ” * days they attempted to mat- 

er 1 ers, e grand duke, and Wielopolski. A significant develop- 
ment was an address presented by the Polish nobilitv to its unofficial 
leader. Count Zamoyski. An indirect reply to Constantine's appeal for 
cooperation, the address declared that Poles would support only a 
Pohsh government, and clamed for their country “the territory desig- 
n f ^ _°JL er ¥ an< ^ sanctioned by history,” that is, the frontiers 
of I 772 Zamoysb was deported abroad, but the address of the nobility 
indicated that the government could not count on the collaboration 
o conservative groups. In an eleventh-hour attempt to stem the revolu- 
tionary tide by removing the most restless elements, Wielopolski de- 
creed a levy for the army. In violation of a law of 1859, which provided 
t at t le order of drafting was to be determined by lot, the decree was 
so p rased as to apply to men active in the national movement It was 
put into effect on January IS, 1863, N.S., and became the signal for 
the insurrection. 

For the struggle against Russia, Poland in 1863 was far less prepared 
than in 1830. The insurgent movement was directed by the Central 
Nationa 1 Committee, an agency of the Reds established in 1862 and 
led by Stefan Bobrowski and Zygmunt Padlewski. The rival organiza- 
tion of the Whites (“Citizens 7 Directorate 77 ) was at odds with the 
National Committee on practically every issue except the demand 
for the restoration of Poland within the frontiers of 1772. The super- 
ficial reconciliation of the two factions in the spring of 1863 did not 
eliminate deep-rooted animosities and suspicions, and the lack of unity 
inevitably impaired the efficacy of the insurgents 7 effort. On January 
National Committee declared “a state of insurrec- 
tion and issued a manifesto proclaiming the equality of “all sons 
of Poland irrespective of religion, origin, and social status.” The mani- 
festo, which was read from the pulpit of every church in Poland, prom- 
ised the peasants the ownership of the land they farmed; the large 
landowners were to be indemnified by the state. After some hesitation 
the Whites endorsed this program. In March the National Committee 
was reorganized to include representatives of the Whites, and in May 
it assumed the name of National Government. The insurgents were 
short of funds, troops, military supplies, and officers. With the ad- 
herence of the Whites the financial stringency was somewhat relieved 
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by contributions from proprietary groups, but the other handicaps re- 
mained. Polish leaders put their hopes in popular enthusiasm, foreign 
intervention, and the support of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
The latter illusion was widely shared abroad. "The Poles are doing 
well,” Engels wrote to Marx on February 17, 1863, N.S. "If they keep 
up until March 1 5 the whole of Russia will be in a state of insurrec- 
tion .” Conscious of their weakness and faithful to Poland's romantic 
tradition, the National Committee and, later, the National Govern- 
ment established military "dictatorships" which, however, proved 
ephemeral. Mieroslawski, a Red hastily summoned from Paris, was 
the first “dictator.” He was followed by General Marian Langiewicz, 
a White who had fought under the banners of Garibaldi. Towards 
the end of the insurrection, in October, 1863, arose the "dictatorship” 
of Romuald Traugutt, a former officer of the Russian army and a 
veteran of the Crimean campaign. It is noteworthy that organs of 
the Polish revolutionary government functioned not only in areas 
held by the insurgents but throughout Poland, including Warsaw, 
which remained under Russian control. In spite of the wide and real 
sympathy for the Poles in western Europe, the intervention of the 
Powers, as in 1831, did not go beyond diplomatic representations. 13 
The only practical result was the imperial manifesto of March 3L 
1863, promising amnesty to those insurgents who laid down arms by 
May 1, an offer rejected by Polish leaders. 

From the purely military point of view the position of Poland was 
hopeless. The insurgents had under arms 10,000 men inadequately 
trained and poorly armed; the Russians, over 80,000 regular troops. 
The striking discrepancy in the size of the armed forces determined 
the character of the campaign, which, unlike most nineteenth century 
revolutions, was fought not on the barricades of the large cities but 
in forests and marshes. The partisan character of the warfare con- 
ducted by small detachments of the insurgents explains why, in spite 
of Russia's overwhelming superiority, Polish resistance lasted for eight- 
een months. Most of the time military operations were confined to 
the territory of the kingdom of Poland, especially its southern part. 
In the spring of 1863, however, the movement spread to Lithuania, 
White Russia, and Ukraine, but this was a mere flare-up which was 
suppressed within a few weeks. 

The bulk of the insurgent forces was recruited from the middle and 

13 See pp. 956-958. 
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the lower middle class : the lesser nobility, government officials, univer- 
sity undergraduates, artisans, the Roman Catholic clergy. The Polish 
peasants, in spite of promises of equality and land, were slow and hesi- 
tant in answering the call to arms. Their attitude, however, according to 
Lensky, was one of “passive approval” rather than hostility. Lenin re- 
garded the insurrection as a truly national revolutionary movement. In 
the Ukrainian and Lithuanian provinces, where relations between 
large landowners and peasants were embittered by racial and religious 
issues, the Russian peasants often sided with the authorities against 
the insurgents led by Polish noblemen and Catholic priests. 

The reaction of Russian radical and liberal circles did not justify 
the sanguine expectations of Polish leaders. The revolutionaries — 
Herzen, Michael Bakunin, and the organization Zemlia i Volia (Land 
and Freedom) 14 — rallied whole-heartedly to the support of the Polish 
cause, but the uprising in Russia on which the insurgents had counted 
was not forthcoming. The appeals addressed to the troops by Herzen 
and Land and Freedom not to fight against the Poles brought no re- 
sponse, except that a few officers went over to the rebels. The attitude 
of Russian liberals was even more disappointing from the Polish point 
of view. Few of them resisted the sway of nationalistic emotions (Her- 
zen called them “nationalistic syphilis”) raised by the attack on Rus- 
sian sovereignty (especially Poland’s claim to the Lithuanian and 
Ukrainian provinces) and by the diplomatic intervention of the west- 
ern Powers. Corporations of the nobility, municipal councils, uni- 
versities, religious bodies, and peasant communes deluged St. Peters- 
burg with patriotic addresses. The Russian westerners took the ques- 
tionable position that since the emancipation of 1861 Russia had been 
the true standard-bearer of western civilization in eastern Europe. The 
erstwhile liberal journalist Michael Katkov argued in the influential 
Moskovskiia Vedomosti (Moscow News) that the insurgents repre- 
sented the Polish nobility and the Catholic clergy, not the Polish 
people; that they were fighting for the further subjugation of the 
masses, not for national independence. The Slavophile point of view 
was expanded in Den (The Day) by Yuri Samarin. He interpreted 
the insurrection as the latest stage in the secular struggle between Or- 
thodox Slavdom, on the one hand, and Latinism represented by 
Poland, on the other. He demanded suppression of the uprising by 
methods of military dictatorship and by improving the lot of the 

14 See p. 1074. 
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14 See p. 1074. 
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peasantry; eradication of Polish influence in Lithuania and Ukraine, 
thus assuring the predominance in these provinces of Russian and 
Orthodox elements; and abolition of the last vestiges of Polish au- 
tonomy and the incorporation of the kingdom in the administrative 
framework of the empire. 15 The bulk of Russian liberal opinion en- 
dorsed this program, which the imperial government made its own 
and to which it remained faithful for half a century. 

This policy was first applied in the northwestern provinces. By a 
decree of March 1, 1863, the state of ‘'temporary obligation" 16 in this 
area was terminated and peasants were transferred to the regime of 
redemption payments. At the same time General Michael Muravev 
(created a count in 1865) was appointed governor-general of Vilna 
and was given dictatorial powers. A brother of the Decembrist Alex- 
ander Muravev, and himself once a member of the secret societies, 
Michael Muravev was a stern administrator and of sinister reputation. 
An opponent of emancipation in Russia, he became the champion of 
the peasants in the Lithuanian provinces. With slight regard for the 
law, Muravev ordered the revision of existing arrangements between 
the landowners and their former serfs, with the result that (according 
to Ianson) the size of peasant allotments was increased by 25 to 70 per 
cent and redemption charges were reduced by 2 to 16 per cent. Polish 
landowners were subjected to a reign of terror. Muravev instituted a 
military dictatorship, organized a peasant militia which preyed on 
the landowners and Catholic clergy, arrested and deported recalcitrant 
noblemen and priests, burned manor houses, and in the two years of 
his tenure of office (March, 1863, to April, 1865) carried out 240 pub- 
lic executions. Polish nobles, at the mercy of the dictator, were induced 
to petition the tsar for pardon and clemency. Russification proceeded 

15 Samarin was particularly "bitter in his attacks on the Catholic Church. “From 
the thickness of the woods ... a band of insurgents is making its way to the vil- 
lage/' he wrote in Den of May 11, 1863. "'At the head of the column rides a 
Catholic priest. Merely an hour ago he might have celebrated the holy mass. In 
one hand he still holds the cross, in the other . . . what would you think? Per- 
haps the sword of Peter, that symbol of secular power? No, this sword which had 
once threatened the universe had long dropped from the senile hand. It had been 
relegated to the arsenal and in its stead the servant of the Roman Church holds a 
six-barrel gun. Where words are powerless a bullet will do the job and will crush 
the skull of those, whether men or women, who resist exhortations. Before the 
tribunal of the Church all, of course, are equal/' 

16 See p. 889. 
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at a rapid pace. Polish officials were dismissed, schools were reorgan- 
ized so as to eliminate both Polish and Catholic influence. Teaching 
in primary schools was conducted in the Russian language, except 
that religious instruction of non-Orthodox children was permitted in 
their native “dialect” (decree of March 23, 1863). The tradition of 
Muravev was carried on by his successor, General C. P. Kaufman, and 
by the governor-general of the southwestern provinces, A. P. Bezak. 
In December, 1865, persons of Polish descent were prohibited from 
acquiring agricultural estates in the nine western provinces, and Polish 
landowners, deported because of their participation in the insurrec- 
tion, were ordered to sell their landed properties within two years; 
such estates could be bought only by Orthodox Russians. Great pres- 
sure was exercised to encourage conversion to Orthodoxy. Addressing 
in Vilna a group of peasants who had joined the Russian Church, 
Alexander II declared: “I feel sure that you have embraced the ancient 
faith of this region sincerely and by conviction; you must know that 
I shall never tolerate converts to Orthodoxy returning to Catholicism” 
(June 13, 1866). 

The repercussions of the insurrection were even more severe in the 
kingdom of Poland. In the summer of 1863 Wielopolski and Con- 
stantine were dismissed. The new viceroy, Count Theodore Berg, was 
an admirer of Paskevich and Muravev, whose methods he successfully 
emulated. The ultimate fate of Russian Poland, however, was en- 
trusted to a commission presided over by Nicholas Miliutin. The 
commission, in which the Slavophiles Prince V. A. Cherkassky and 
(for a time) Yuri Samarin played the leading part, dealt first with 
the peasant question. By a decree of February 19, 1864, Polish peas- 
ants were given land allotments substantially larger than those received 
by their Russian brethren. No redemption charges were attached to 
the possession of allotments, indemnities paid to the landowners being 
recovered through a land tax on all landed proprietors. The 1864 de- 
cree, moreover, retained a complicated system of easements which 
entitled Polish peasants to use extensively the woods and pastures of 
their former masters. The gmina , the new Polish administrative rural 
subdivision, unlike its Russian counterpart (township or volost), in- 
cluded not only the peasants but all local landed proprietors. In the 
gmina the noble landowners were outnumbered by peasant farmers 
and were brought into uncomfortably close contact with the Russian 
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police, which dominated the gmina even more completely than it did 
the Russian township. These measures were obviously designed to 
court the peasants at the expense of the landed nobility. 

The reorganization of the Polish government was thorough but less 
swift. Between 1867 and 1869 all institutions established by the Or- 
ganic Statute of 1832 and the Wielopolski reforms were abolished, 
and Russian Poland, a kingdom only in name, was brought under an 
administrative regime identical with that of the other parts of the 
empire. Administrative assimilation was made all the more unpala- 
table by aggressive Russification. Polish officials were replaced by 
native Russians, who received a privileged status in the civil service 
(law of June 30, 1867). The Russian language was introduced in 
the administration and in the courts. With the appointment of Count 
Dimitry Tolstoy as minister of education (1866), Russification was 
extended to schools. Polish schools were gradually but inexorably 
crowded out by Russian schools. A drive for the elimination of the 
Polish language in secondary schools was inaugurated in 1869, and in 
primary schools in 1871. By a law of 1885 all instruction in Polish 
primary schools was to be given in Russian, except for classes in the 
Polish language, and in religion for Roman Catholics, which might 
be conducted in Polish. In 1869 the University of Warsaw was reor- 
ganized as a Russian university; its faculty was appointed by Russian 
authorities. The Catholic Church was made to pay a heavy price for 
the part taken by the clergy in the insurrection. A number of Catholic 
and Uniat monasteries and convents were closed in 1864. Two years 
later Uniats were debarred from espousing Catholicism. Bribery, intim- 
idation, and outright coercion were successfully used to force the 
Uniats to repudiate their allegiance to Rome: in 1875 the Uniat diocese 
of Kholm was readmitted to the fold of Greek Orthodoxy. 

The one redeeming feature of the ill advised and ill fated insurrec- 
tion of 1863 was the land reform of 1864. According to the distin- 
guished Polish authority Roman Dmowski, the reform, by creating 
a large and economically sound class of peasant owners, contributed 
to the prosperity and social stability of Poland. It is arguable, however, 
that since the necessity of the economic emancipation of the peasantry 
was recognized by Polish opinion, a liberal land reform would have 
been enacted, irrespective of the St. Petersburg government. Russian 
political objectives in Poland were not achieved. Generous treatment 
did not reconcile Polish peasants to Muscovite domination, and Po- 
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land's national aspirations survived repressions, administrative assimi- 
lation, and Russification. The insurrection of 1863 and its aftermath 
merely added to the heavy heritage of bitterness and mutual suspicion 
which explains much in the course of subsequent Russo-Polish rela- 
tions. 

FINLAND AND AUTOCRACY 

The progress of Finland towards constitutional government stands 
in sharp contrast with the vicissitudes experienced by Poland. 
Throughout the reign of Nicholas I relations between Russia and Fin- 
land remained uneventful and harmonious. Hard-working, orderly, 
and prosperous Finland lived her own life, and St. Petersburg did not 
interfere with the autonomous institutions established in the grand 
duchy in 1809. Nicholas I, indeed, would seem to have accepted the 
view that Finnish laws could not be altered without consulting the 
diet. The diet, however, had not been convened since 1809, and after 
the accession of Alexander II Finnish opinion, under the influence of 
the rising tide of nationalism, showed restlessness and an unmistakable 
desire for a more active part in government. St. Petersburg endeavored 
to meet the Finns halfway. An imperial manifesto of April 10, 1861, 
summoned a commission of representatives of the four Finnish 
“estates" constituting the diet (nobility, clergy, burghers, and peas- 
ants) to discuss urgent legislation; the decisions of the commission, 
pending the convocation of the diet at some undetermined date, were 
to receive the force of law. Finland’s vigorous protest against this un- 
constitutional procedure forced the imperial government to abandon 
its plan and to announce (August 11, 1861) that the commission 
w r ould act in a purely advisory capacity. After further hesitations and 
delays Alexander, in June, 1863, ordered the convocation of the diet, 
which met in September. The emperor's opening address, prepared in 
collaboration with his Finnish advisers, contained the already quoted 
reference to “liberal institutions" as “a guarantee of order and well- 
being," and indicated that the diet was to function as a legislative as- 
sembly. After 1863 the diet met at regular intervals. Its functions and 
constitution (based on the old Swedish law of representation by 
“estates") were defined by a statute passed by the diet in 1867 and 
confirmed by the tsar on April 15, 1869, N.S. This statute laid down 
the rule that the “fundamental laws" of Finland could not be altered 
without the consent of the diet. Thus the powers of the Crown in 
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Finland were limited, and the Russian emperor, as grand duke of 
Finland, became a constitutional monarch. No serious attempt at in- 
fringement of the legislative prerogatives of the diet was made by the 
Russian government until the very end of the nineteenth century. 

No corresponding constitutional reform took place in Russia. The 
only modification in the machinery of the Russian central govern- 
ment was the creation of the council of ministers. Established in 1857 
and reorganized in 1861, the council had ill defined duties, and func- 
tioned hardly at all. It met seldom after 1862, and slipped into ob- 
livion in 1883. In the reign of Alexander II, in spite of incessant agita- 
tion, proposals for representative government never passed the dis- 
cussion stage. The “great reforms' 7 had no direct effect on absolutism, 
and until 1905 the Crown retained all its autocratic powers. 
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ALEXANDER 11 

Social and Economic Developments 

% 


THE PEASANTS 

The emancipation, for all its imperfections, was a factor of para- 
mount importance in Russian history; yet in the first two or three 
decades following the reform its social and economic consequences 
were surprisingly slight. The statutes of February 19, 1861, bore the 
imprint of rigid conservatism and avoidance of clear-cut decisions 
which Alexander II and his advisers had inherited from the previous 
reign. The transition of the peasants from bondage to a status of polit- 
ical and economic equality with other social groups could hardly have 
been more gradual. The reaction of the serfs to the emancipation 
edicts was one of bewilderment and disappointment The intricacies 
and legal niceties of the emancipation procedure have for decades puz- 
zled historians and economists, and have defied the efforts of the 
Senate (supreme court) to interpret them intelligibly and consistently. 
Although they were beyond the grasp of the peasantry, the shrewd 
common sense of the muzhik told him that the ''land and freedom” 
granted to him under the conditions I have described was not what 
he had hoped for and what he vaguely believed to be his due. To the 
popular mind some of the stipulations of the emancipation acts 
seemed a mockeiy. According to Koshelev, the provision that the re- 
demption operation was to extend over forty-nine years — “two genera- 
tions” — was greeted by the peasants of his estate with derisive laughter. 
There came into being the widely accepted legend that the acts of 
February 19 were not the “real emancipation,” that the tsar s ukase had 
been falsified by landowners and officials, and that “true emancipa- 
tion” would follow when the treachery had been exposed or, more 
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precisely , on the expiration of the introductory’ two-year period pro- 
vided by the statutes of 1861. The Crown was forced to take cogni- 
zance of these persistent rumors. "Reports have reached me that you 
are expecting a new emancipation/' Alexander sternly told a delega- 
tion of Tula peasants in August, 1861. "There will be no emancipa- 
tion except the one I have granted you. Obey the law and the statutes! 
Work and toil! Be obedient to the authorities and to noble land- 
owners!” This not very inspiring admonition was not heeded at once. 
There was much passive and open resistance to the execution of the 
reform. A common manifestation of the former was the refusal of the 
peasants to approve the "inventories” (ustavnaia gramota), 1 the ap- 
plication of which constituted the introductory stage of the emancipa- 
tion. Sporadic peasant revolts flared up in many localities, and reached 
particular force in the provinces of Penza and Kazan, where thousands 
of former serfs refused to work for the landowners and attacked manor 
houses. The movement, however, was short-lived. In 1861 acts of in- 
subordination were reported in 1,176 estates; in 1862 in 400; in 1863 in 
386. The government was prepared for the emergency, and troops 
were effectively used to quell the disturbances. A particularly bloody 
incident, involving the death of some 50 and the wounding of over 
350 insurgents, occurred in the village of Bezdna, in the province of 
Kazan. Courts-martial, executions, deportations to Siberia, and flog- 
ging once more crushed popular revolt. In 1864 outbreaks were re- 
ported in only 75 estates. Peace and order were restored by methods 
that augured ill for the success of the reform. 

The statutes of February 19 were instrumental in perpetuating the 
economic dependence of the liberated serfs on their former masters. 
It will be remembered that the law set no time limit for the duration 
of the period of "temporary obligation,” 2 which in its economic as- 
pects differed but little from serfdom. According to the computation 
of Prince D. I. Shakhovskoy, the regime of redemption payments 
superseded that of "temporary obligation” on about one-half of all 
peasant allotments in 1862-1866 and on two-thirds of the allotments 
in the first decade following the emancipation (1862-1871). The in- 
ducement of substantial subsidies granted by the government to the 
landowners on the conclusion of redemption agreements was largely 

1 Seep. 889. 

* Seep. 889. 
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responsible for the initial success of the redemption operation. Yet in 
the early 1880 7 s, when redemption of allotments was finally made com- 
pulsory (law of December 28, 1881 ), some 14 per cent of the former 
serfs were still living under the regime of “temporary obligation” 

There were, however, other and more permanent factors that 
worked against the economic rehabilitation of the peasantry. As has 
already been stated, the charges imposed on the liberated serfs were 
grossly in excess both of the yield of their land and of its market value, 
while the average size of the allotments (except in the western prov- 
inces) fell considerably below that of their pre-reform holdings. The 
decline was particularly marked in the fertile southern and south- 
eastern provinces; in the province of Samara, for instance, it was as 
high as 42 per cent. The consequences of the contraction of the area 
of peasant tenure were all the graver because, to repeat, pre-reform 
allotments were intended to provide employment for only half of the 
serfs 7 time, the other half to be spent in work for their master. The 
statutes of February 19, moreover, deprived the former serfs of their 
customary right to timber and firewood from manorial forests, and 
denied them the use of meadows and pastures, which the landowners 
often retained in their own possession. 

The total area of allotment land transferred to the peasants in 
1861-1870 was 111.6 million dessiatines. 3 In 1877 the distribution of 
land in European Russia was as follows: state and public bodies (ap- 
panages, the Church, municipalities), 166.3 million dessiatines, or 
44.1 per cent; peasant allotments, 116.7 dessiatines, or 31 per cent; 
private owners, 94.0 million dessiatines, or 24.9 per cent. Much of the 
vast state domain consisted of forest and unimproved land, unsuitable 
for cultivation. The landholdings of the Church were relatively small 
(2.1 million dessiatines in 1877) . Of the 94.0 million dessiatines owned 
privately, 73.2 million belonged to the nobility and 5.0 million to 
individual peasants and peasant communes; the land owned privately 
by the peasants was not subject to the legal restrictions attached to 
the allotments. The average size of allotments per male person varied 
according to the class of peasants to which their owners belonged 
before the emancipation. The average allotment per serf was 3.2 des- 
siatines; per appanage peasant 4.9 dessiatines; and per state peasant 

3 The above figure is for European Russia, exclusive of Poland, Finland, and the 
Caucasus. One dessiatine = 2.7 acres. 
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6.7 dessiatines. The average allotment per household (dvor) in Euro- 
pean Russia in 1877 was 13.2 dessiatines, or more than 35 acres. 4 In 
view of the pronounced inequality in the size of peasant holdings, 
these average figures are of little value. Nevertheless Professor Robin- 
son is right when he writes that, judged by western European stand- 
ards, the Russian peasant “was not badly off, in so far as the mere 
extent of his acres was concerned/’ Yet historians and economists are 
in general agreement that, given the existing methods of cultivation, 
allotments failed to provide for the needs of a peasant family (to say 
nothing of taxes and other charges) or to offer full employment for 
its labor. Clearly the size of allotments and financial burdens, includ- 
ing a disproportionately large share of indirect taxes, do not alone ex- 
plain the plight of the farmers in the post-reform period. 

The economic backwardness of Russia, the stifling influence of the 
village commune, and the short-sighted policy of the government were 
the chief obstacles to the progress of peasant farming. The introduc- 
tion of intensive methods of cultivation was effectively precluded by 
lack of technical knowledge and expert guidance, by insufficiency of 
capital and credit, and by a communal organization under which the 
land assigned to peasant households was subdivided into narrow inter- 
mingled strips necessitating a uniform rotation of crops. The three- 
field system was prevalent not only in the 1860 s and 1 870's but for 
decades thereafter; this meant that one-third of plowland was annually 
left fallow. The use of improved machinery and fertilizers was prac- 
tically unknown, and the possibility of repartition of land (even 
though the rule of periodical repartitions was often not enforced) 
tended to discourage the farmers from taking good care of their fields. 
The yield of grain was low and remained nearly stationary, increasing 
from an average of 29 poods per dessiatine in 1861-1870 to but 31 
poods in 1871-1880, 5 that is, it failed to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of the rural population. Idle man power, however, was firmly 
bound to the hungry village. The statutes of 1861 made no provision 
for internal migration. The resettlement of state peasants in the east- 
ern provinces of European Russia, in the Caucasus, and in Siberia, 

4 A. N. Antysferov and others, Russian Agriculture During the War (New Haven, 
1930), pp. 20, 306; Robinson, op. cit, p. 97. The figures quoted are at best ap- 
proximations. Russian land statistics are notoriously incomplete, unreliable, contra- 
dictor, and misleading. For a good discussion of this point see Robinson, op . cit.y. 
especially notes on pp. 288-290. 

5 In 50 provinces of European Russia. One pood = 36 lbs. = 0.016 ton. 
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inaugurated by Kiselev in the 1830's, was conducted on a modest scale 
(the number of such settlers from 1831 to 1866 was slightly over 
300,000 males), and was discontinued in 1866, when the emancipa- 
tion acts were extended, with some modifications, to the state peas- 
ants. No comprehensive data on the number of settlers are available 
for the 1860's, 1870's, and early 1880's, but whatever migration took 
place was illicit and in contravention of official regulations. Migra- 
tion without a permit from the authorities was specifically prohibited 
in 1881. In that year only 36,000 male settlers went to Siberia, and 
in 1883 the figure was still as low as 46,000. Obstacles to internal mi- 
gration were relaxed in the late 1880's and w r ere finally abolished in 
1906. The earlier policy of obstruction was inspired by the desire to 
assure big landowners an 2 mple supply of cheap labor. The same 
preoccupation was in part responsible for the legal restrictions which 
made it practically impossible for the peasants to withdraw from 
the village commune and made it difficult for them to seek even tem- 
porary employment in industry, trades and professions. It will be re- 
membered that a member of a village commune could not lawfully 
absent himself without securing a passport, the issuance of which 
could be refused by communal authorities and, if the applicant was 
a junior member of the household, by the household elder. The slow 
development of industry, moreover, offered little opportunity for em- 
ployment in factories. In 1861-1870 8.7 million passports were issued, 
and in 1871-1880 18.9 million. The annual average number of pass- 
ports per 1,000 of the peasant population (male and female) was 
13.9 in 1861-1870 and 26.8 in 1871-1880. 6 In spite of this increase the 
outflow of man power from the village was too small to provide any 
real measure of relief. 

The extension of peasant acreage was achieved through the pur- 
chase and lease of land. The use of the farmer method, however, was 
restricted by lack of capital and credit facilities. The first peasant bank 
was not established until 1883. Nevertheless, of the 50 million dessia- 
tines that changed hands from 1863 to 1882 about 3 million were 
bought by individual peasant farmers and 2.5 million by village com- 
munes and peasant associations. Leasing of land proceeded on a much 

6 These data are fox fifty provinces of European Russia. There were important 
deviations from these average figures. The largest number of passports per 1,000 
was issued in the central industrial provinces, where it stood at 39.4 jki 1861-1870 
and at 71.9 in 1871-1880; the respective ratios for the eastern provinces, which 
occupy the opposite end of the scale, were 2.6 and 7.5. 
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greater scale but its extent and economic implications defy precise 
analysis. Estimates of the area of peasant renting vary within an 
extraordinarily wide range, from 10 million dessiatines to 50 million. 
The economic character of these transactions is highly controversial. 
Russian economists have long upheld the theory that peasant leasing 
was an absolute necessity, that is, peasant farmers were forced to 
extend the area of their tenure, irrespective of rents charged, in order 
to provide the bare minimum of existence for themselves and their 
families. This theory of “subsistence” or “hunger” leases has been 
challenged by more recent students, especially by Professor S. N. 
Prokopovich (in 1924). In his opinion peasant leasing was governed 
not by the fear of starvation but by a desire to obtain the most ad- 
vantageous combination of the essential factors of agricultural pro- 
duction: labor, capital (machinery, implements, domestic animals), 
and land; in other words, Russian land leases did not differ from those 
in any other country. Whatever the right explanation, the fact is in- 
disputable that peasants took on lease vast areas of land and that the 
rents they paid were high and constituted a heavy burden on their 
meager budgets. 

Poverty, backwardness, administrative tutelage, restrictions on free- 
dom of movement, and the inherent conservatism of the rural com- 
munity all combined to perpetuate the survival of serfdom. Peasant 
land leasing, especially when born of necessity, as it was in many in- 
stances, bore close resemblance to the pre-emancipation obrok (annual 
money due) . Barshchina (corvee), too, survived in a slightly modified 
form in arrangements under which peasants paid for the right to farm 
a portion of a neighboring estate by cultivating, for the benefit of the 
owner, another portion with their own horses and implements. Some- 
times estates were fanned on a crop-sharing basis, the landowner pro- 
viding the land, and the peasants labor, horses, and implements. 
According to the computations of Lenin, who carefully scrutinized 
statistical returns for every evidence of nascent Russian capitalism, the 
farming of estates by pre-emancipation methods was prevalent in the 
late 1880’s in 55.8 per cent of the 43 provinces of European Russia 
for which information was available. The element of legal compul- 
sion, characteristic of serfdom, had disappeared, but economic neces- 
sity stepped in in its place and the economic relations between land- 
owners and their former serfs were in many cases not very different 
from what they were prior to 1861. “Twelve years have passed since 
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the emancipation/' wrote A. N. Engelgardt, a keen contemporary 
observer and owner of an estate in the province of Smolensk, '‘but the 
methods of farming on most of our estates are the same as of yore." 
From the peasants' point of view the change was even less perceptible; 
although their personal dependence on the landowner was terminated 
they found themselves at the mercy of communal and township au- 
thorities, whom the representative of the local nobility' — first the 
arbitrator ( mirovoi posrednik) and, after 1874, the permanent member 
of the county peasant board ( nepremennyi chlen uezdnago po krest - 
ianskim delam prisutstviia) — ruled w r ith an iron hand. 7 There was, 
indeed, old wine in the new bottles. 

The emancipation thus failed to establish peasant farming on a 
sound economic basis or even to eliminate many of the abuses of 
serfdom. A few energetic and aggressive householders succeeded, no 
doubt, in overcoming the equalitarian tendencies of the village com- 
mune and in improving their status through leases and purchases of 
land, as is evidenced by the acquisition of 3 million dessiatines by 
private peasant owners. But the majority of the villagers continued to 
live in abject poverty, with little chance of bettering their position. 
Their predicament has often been described in Russian economic 
literature as "shortage of land" or "rural overpopulation." "Over- 
population," of course, was not used in the accepted meaning of the 
term, since Russia was less densely populated than any other European 
country'; it implied the inability of a large portion of the farmers, under 
then existing conditions, to make a living from their acres and to 
employ on them fully the labor of their families. The appropriation by 
the peasants of all land owned by the state and the nobility, although 
at best a palliative, came to be regarded by the masses as the only 
possible remedy for the "shortage of land," and as an act of justice 
long overdue. In spite of Alexander IFs warning to the Tula delegates, 
the belief in the inevitability of a "second emancipation" persisted, 
gaining momentum. This "latent socialism without a doctrine," to use 

7 “The arbitrator is everything/' Engelgardt wrote in the 1870’s. “Opening of 
schools, closing of taverns, collection of donations — all stem from the arbitrator. 
If the arbitrator so wishes, the peasants will proclaim their desire to have in every 
township not only a school, but a university. If the arbitrator so wishes, a resolu- 
tion will be adopted that the peasants of a certain township, recognizing the ad- 
vantage of gardening, have resolved to contribute so many copecks per bead to 
some society in Haarlem for the cultivation of hyacinth bulbs. If the arbitrator 
so wishes, the peasants of any village will drink vodka in one tavern and dose 
another/' 
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Baron Boris Nolde’s felicitous phrase, formed the background of Rus- 
sian history for a half-century, and proved a decisive factor in the 
revolution of 1917. 

THE NOBILITY 

The landed nobility, whose interests the statutes of 1861 strove so 
diligently to protect, derived, like the peasants, little economic benefit 
from the emancipation. The process of decay of large-scale farming 
noted in the earlier part of the nineteenth century continued un- 
abated after the reform. The ill effects of technical backwardness, lack 
of capital, inertia, inefficiency, and attachment to traditional methods 
of husbandry were in evidence on big estates almost as much as they 
were on peasant holdings. The nobility received substantial subsidies 
in indemnification for land transferred to the former serfs, but the 
financial relief thus obtained proved largely nominal. Of the nearly 
600 million mbles to which the landowners were entitled for acreage 
ceded during the first ten years after the emancipation, almost half 
reverted to the treasury in settlement of outstanding mortgage loans. 
Only a small portion of the balance was invested in agricultural im- 
provements, machinery, and livestock. In the meantime borrowing 
continued, and in the early 1880’s the mortgage debt of the nobility 
had risen to 400 million rubles, that is, it exceeded the pre-emancipa- 
tion level. In the pre-reform period estates were cultivated by servile 
labor, horses and implements being provided by the serfs. Transition 
to capitalist forms of management — employment of hired labor work- 
ing with horses and agricultural machinery supplied by the owners — 
proved a slow and difficult business. Most of the noble landowners 
were unwilling or unable to make the necessary outlays and, as has 
already been stated, they either rented their land to the peasants or 
cultivated their estates by methods substantially similar to those of 
the pre-emancipation era. The yield per acre on estates was in 1 860— 
1870 some 14 per cent higher than on peasant farms, but the difference 
was due not so much to improved methods of cultivation as to the 
fact that the big owners had retained the best arable land as well as 
most of the meadows and pastures. The average yield per acre on 
privately owned land (that is, chiefly estates of the nobility) in Russia 
was much lower than in other European countries. 

The stagnation of Russian agriculture (and its concomitant, recur- 
rent famine) was all the more striking because of the rapid growth of 
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Russian grain exports, which were greatly stimulated by the building 
of railways connecting the hinterland with the southern ports. The 
annual average export of wheat, rye, barley, and oats increased from 
69 million poods in 1856-1860 to 120 million in 1866-1870, and to 
257 million in 1876-1880. Grain for export, however, was obtained, 
not by higher yield per acre, but by extension of the tilled area, espe- 
cially in the southern provinces. The grain trade was poorly organized 
and was largely in the hands of middlemen, chiefly merchants, who 
reaped most of the profits. 

The decline of the nobility was evidenced by the relentless shrinkage 
of its landholdings. According to Professor Oganovsky, the area owned 
by the nobility in 47 provinces of European Russia declined from 
87.2 million dessiatines in 1862 to 80.7 million in 1872, and to 71.2 
million in 1882; in 1911 it was reduced to 43.2 million dessiatines. 
The acres over which the dvoriane once lorded were passing, at an 
ever increasing pace, into the hands of merchants, burghers, and 
peasants .* 

INDUSTRY 

Russian industry maintained in the second half of the nineteenth 
century a fairly steady, if somewhat uneven, rate of progress, inter- 
rupted by recessions of a cyclical character. The business expansion of 
the middle of the 1850'$ was followed by a depression which lasted 
from about 1858-1859 to the late 1860’s. New depressions developed 
in 1873-1876, in 1882-1887, and in the early 1890's. The closing years 
of the nineteenth century were a period of intensive business activity. 
According to Professor Tugan-Baranovsky, Russia’s foremost authority 
on business cycles, cyclical fluctuations in Russia conformed closely to 
similar trends in western Europe and in the United States, although 
they were, of course, affected by local conditions. The recovery of the 
1870’s for instance, is traceable to the government-sponsored program 
of railway construction. The emancipation of the serfs was a contrib- 
uting factor in the depression of the 1860 r s, but its effects should not 
be overemphasized. It will be remembered that employment of hired 

8 Much of the land sold by the nobility in the decades immediately following 
the emancipation was acquired by merchants and burghers. In 47 provinces of 
European Russia individual peasants, peasant associations, and village communes 
owned privately 5.7 million dessiatines in 1862; 7.5 million in 1872; 10.7 million 
in 1882; and 30.4 million in 1911. These figures do not, of course, comprise 
allotment land. 
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labor was prevalent in industry long before 1861; in the case of most 
industrial establishments, therefore, the recruitment of labor was not 
appreciably affected by the reform. Those branches of production, 
however, which had previously depended on servile workers went 
through a painful process of readjustment. Peasants attached to pos- 
sessionary works 9 hastened to throw off the hated yoke, sold or even 
abandoned their homesteads, and moved away from the localities 
where their forefathers had slaved for generations. Between 1861 and 
1865 the possessionary mines and metallurgical works of the Urals 
lost some 30,000 workers, or about one-fourth of their labor force. 
The output of pig iron in that region declined from 14.5 million 
poods in 1860 to 10.5 million in 1862, and increased but slowly to 
12.4 million in 1867. The woolen and other industries, in which pre- 
vious to the emancipation the percentage of servile labor was high, 
were similarly affected, the control of such establishments tending to 
pass from the nobility to the merchants, a process that had been 
manifest long before 1861. The depression of the 1860's was strongly 
felt by the cotton industry although it employed chiefly hired labor. 
The drastic contraction of production and employment in this in- 
dustry, however, was due to an external cause: the shortage of cotton 
experienced by European markets as a consequence of the Civil War 
in the United States. 

The chaotic state of Russian statistics precludes a precise analysis of 
industrial development. A major source of confusion (already men- 
tioned with reference to the earlier period) is the indiscriminate use of 
the term “factory” ( fabrika and zavod) to denote large and small enter- 
prises alike. Lenin, limiting the term “factory" to enterprises which 
employed at least 16 workers, computed that Russia had approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,000 factories in 1866; 4,500 in 1879; 6,000 in 1890; 
and 9,000 in 1903. The number of workers engaged in the manufac- 
turing, mining, and metallurgical industries in fifty provinces of 
European Russia increased from an annual average of 798,000 in 
1861-1870 to 946,000 in 1871-1880, to 1,160,000 in 1881-1890, and 
to 1,638,000 in 1 891-1 900. 10 The province of Moscow retained its 
position as the chief industrial area, with 135,000 industrial workers 

• See pp. 389-390, 793-794. 

, 10 According to Raskin, from whose study these figures are borrowed, the data 
be quptes, although derived from official sources, are neither comprehensive nor 
accurate, but are merely indicative of general trends. 
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in 1861-1870 and 163,000 in 1871-1880. The rich mining regions of 
southern Russia were still practically untouched by industrialization: 
the province of Ekaterinoslav had merely 5,200 industrial workers in 
1861-1870 and 8,700 in 1871-1880; the respective figures for the Don 
region were 1,500 and 8,700. The manufacturing of cotton textiles, 
after recovery from the depression of the 1860's, remained Russia's 
leading industry. Although the number of cotton mills and manu- 
factories in European Russia declined from 724 in 1865 to 575 in 
1880, the number of workers they employed increased, during the 
same period, from 76,000 to 167,000. A reverse process took place in 
the woolen industry: from 1865 to 1880 the number of enterprises 
increased from 683 to 766, but that of the workers fell from 109,000 
to 97,000. Progress was registered in machine building. In 1865 Euro- 
pean Russia had 126 machine-building plants employing 18,000 
workers; in 1880 the number of plants had risen to 202 and the num- 
ber of workers to 44,000. 

The concentration of production due to mechanization is illus- 
trated by the following table based on data collected by Lenin: 


Distribution of Industrial Enterprises According to Size, 
1866-1879 (European Russia) 


Number 
of workers per 
enterprise 

Number 
of enterprises 

Number of 
In thousands 

: workers 

Per cent of total 


1866 

1879 

1866 

1879 

1866 

1879 

100 to 499 

512 

641 

109.1 

141.7 

47 

36 

500 to 999 

90 

130 

59.9 

91.9 

26 

24 

1,000 and over 

42 

81 

62.8 

156.8 

27 

40 


Total 644 

852 

231.8 

390.4 

100 

100 


The rapid growth of very large enterprises employing 1,000 and more 
workers each is particularly notable; in 1866 they accounted for 27 
per cent of the workers, in 1879 for 40 per cent. In 1879, according to 
Lenin, enterprises employing 100 and more workers each represented 
4.4 per cent of all industrial establishments (large and small) and 
provided employment for 66.8 per cent of all industrial workers. 

The advent of large-scale capitalist enterprise was accompanied by 
abuses which ushered in the machine age in every country: long 
hours, harsh and unsanitary conditions of work, increased employ- 
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ment of women and children, low wages. None of these evils was novel 
in the post-emancipation Russia; they merely perpetuated, and some- 
times made worse, the situation that existed under serfdom. The 
working day was seldom shorter than twelve hours, and often rose to 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and even eighteen hours. In the manufac- 
turing of rush mats the twenty-one-hour day appeared to be prevalent, 
although it is difficult to see how this could have been enforced for 
any length of time. Night work was common for men, women, and 
children. With rare exceptions, workshops and living quarters were 
crowded and, according to the standards of a more enlightened age, 
unfit for occupancy. Workers, irrespective of sex and age, were herded 
into filthy barracks, where they slept on the floor or on bare bunks 
arranged in tiers. In 1887 (no earlier data are available) of the 789,300 
wage earners reported by the department of commerce and manu- 
factures, 192,500, or 24.4 per cent, were women. In some industries 
the ratio of female labor was higher; in the textile mills of St. Peters- 
burg in 1881, for instance, it was 42.6 per cent. Juvenile labor was 
extensively used. According to a study made by E. Andreev (quoted 
in Rashin), of the 548,000 workers employed in 1882-1883 in 3,316 
enterprises 49,500, or 9.2 per cent, were under fifteen. The majority 
of the juvenile wage earners (41,700) were in the age group twelve to 
fifteen; 960 were children under ten. The largest number of workers 
under fifteen was employed in textile mills (30,200), in mining and 
metallurgy (7,700), and in the food industry (6,500). A common 
abuse was the long delay in paying wages. It was customary to pay 
workers three or four times a year, or even only twice (on Easter and 
Christmas), an arrangement under which the determination of earn- 
ings was necessarily left to the discretion of the factory administration. 
Another inequitable practice was that of imposing fines. Fines as 
high as three months' wages were not unusual in the John Hughes 
ironworks in southern Russia. Strikes were prohibited by the penal 
code of 1845 (Section 1792) and were punishable by arrest for a term 
not exceeding three months; “willful disobedience to factory owners 
or managers," however, if expressed in collective action, was deemed 
“rebellion against lawful authorities," and might bring a sentence of 
penal servitude (Section 1791). Strikes, nevertheless, took place, and 
their pressure, combined with that of a public opinion increasingly 
conscious of the evils of the Russian sweating system, led the govern- 
ment to give thought to the betterment of factory conditions. Begin- 
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ning with the late 1850’s, official committees busied themselves with 
drafting proposals for the improvement of the lot of the workers, but 
no action was taken until 1882. 

The determination of the trend of industrial wages is difficult for 
reasons already given in an earlier chapter: incompleteness and un- 
reliability of statistical records, lack of uniformity in the wage rates 
throughout the country, vagaries of the price level, and the uncertain 
purchasing power of the paper ruble. Nevertheless Russian econo- 
mists are in general agreement with Tugan-Baranovsky that while 
money wages in most industries rose between the 1860’s and the 
1890’s, red wages declined by perhaps as much as 20 or 30 per cent. 
The displacement of the produce of many cottage industries by cheap 
machine-made articles swelled the army of men and women seeking 
employment in factories. The growth of industry, however, was too 
slow to absorb available man power. With the supply of labor exceed- 
ing demand, the standards of wages, low as they were, deteriorated still 
further, except for a few occupations where skill was at a premium. It 
was not until the rapid industrial expansion of the closing years of 
the century that real wages, as well as money wages, showed a tendency 
to rise. The majority of industrial workers, moreover, were peasants 
who had not entirely severed the link with their native villages. Most 
of them retained an interest in the remote homestead where their 
families often continued to live. This permitted Russian workers to 
accept lower wages than would have been necessary if they had had 
to maintain a family establishment near their place of employment. 
Conversely, higher wages were an essential prerequisite before the 
'link with land” could be definitely broken. The wage problem in 
Russia would, indeed, seem to have moved in a vicious circle. 

The importance of the 'link with land,” however, should not be 
overstressed. Sample investigation of the permanency of industrial 
employment discloses a high degree of stability. For instance, of the 
12,000 wage earners employed in the Moscow textile mills in 1881 only 
22.8 per cent were connected with that industry for less than three 
years, while 20.1 per cent had worked in textile mills from fifteen to 
twenty-five years, and 18.3 per cent for over twenty-five years. The 
examination of a smaller sample (4,391 workers) shows, according to 
the same author (P. A. Peskov, quoted in Rashin), that 42.8 per cent 
of the Moscow textile workers in 1881 were sons (or daughters) of 
factory workers. An analysis of the record of 18,600 male workers en- 
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gaged in various industries in 1884-1885 brings this ratio to 55.5 per 
cent (E. M. Dementev, quoted in Rashin). These and other partial 
investigations do not warrant broad generalization, especially since 
samples are usually weighted in favor of old established industries 
(textile and metallurgy). They suggest, nevertheless, that a class of 
“hereditary proletarians,” to use Rashin’s phrase, was in a process of 
formation. The appearance of an industrial proletariat, on the one 
hand, and of entrepreneurs closely connected with financial and bank- 
ing circles, on the other, was perhaps among the most significant de- 
velopments of the post-emancipation era. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The construction of railways was the chief single factor in fostering 
Russia’s economic progress. The difficulties in supplying the army 
during the Crimean War had abundantly demonstrated the military 
importance of modern methods of communication. Their economic 
value, moreover, was no longer questioned. In the 1860’s few would 
argue, as Kankrin did a generation earlier, that railways were a harm- 
ful luxury'. In 1855 Russia had less than 1,000 versts 11 of railways, to 
which some 500 versts were added by 1860, when the pace of con- 
struction was greatly accelerated. Two thousand versts were open to 
traffic in 1861-1865; 6,400 in 1866-1870; 7,500 in 1871-1875; and 
3,500 in 1876-1880. In 1881 railway mileage reached 21,000 versts and 
in 1895 33,000 versts. This was a notable achievement even though 
Russia had fewer miles of railway lines per unit of territory or popula- 
tion than any other major European country. 

The financial aspects of railway construction were less satisfactory. 
Some of the higher bureaucrats, for instance, the ministers of com- 
munications General P. L. Melnikov (1863-1869) and Count A. P. 
Bobrinsky (1872-1874) believed that railways should be built exclu- 
sively, or at least chiefly, by the state, and they deprecated the grant- 
ing of concessions to private interests on the ground that it led to 
graft, abuses, inefficiency and, -finally, to heavy treasury losses. Bobrin- 
sky held that no concession should be given to private companies unless 
they were subject to thorough government supervision. The opposite 
view had its protagonist in Count Michael Reutem, minister of 


11 One verst = 0.66 mile. 
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finance from 1862 to 1878. Reutern was concerned primarily with the 
-stabilization of the paper ruble and the improvement of Russia's bal- 
ance of payments through the strengthening of her export position. 
Railway construction was an essential element in his program for the 
development of Russian national resources, which he regarded as 
necessary to assure the country some degree of prosperity’. In Reutern's 
opinion, however, the treasury was unable to finance the building of 
railways. The only practical solution, according to this view, was to 
enlist the sendees of private, especially foreign, capital. It was also 
argued that the government's record in railway building was not en- 
couraging: it took the state nine years (1842-1851) to complete the 
St. Petersburg-Moscow line, and the cost per mile was exorbitant. 
Financial stringency, pressure of powerful interests affiliated with the 
higher bureaucracy, and Reutern's influence with the emperor deter- 
mined the character of Russian railway policy. 

Its basic principles were laid down in an imperial decree of January 
26, 1857, which established the General Company of Russian Rail- 
ways nominally headed by the Russian banker Baron Alexander Stig- 
Iitz (son of a German expatriate who made one of the largest fortunes 
in Russia and eventually became banker to the imperial court) but 
actually controlled by a syndicate of Dutch, English, and French 
banking houses. The company undertook to build wdthin ten years 
4,000 miles of railway lines; it was given the privilege of operating 
them for ninety-five years, the government guaranteeing 5 per cent 
interest on the capital invested. In spite of the highly advantageous 
terms of the concession, the General Society soon ran into financial 
difficulties and proved unable to meet its commitments. In 1861 its 
charter was amended; the company received substantial subsidies and 
was relieved of the obligation of building some of the lines stipulated 
in the original agreement; its headquarters, however, were transferred 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, and four of the fourteen members of the 
managing board were appointed by the Russian government. In spite 
of this inauspicious start the government persevered in a policy of con- 
cessions accompanied by official guarantees. Until 1865 it was the 
practice to grant railway concessions only to foreign companies. Rus- 
sian financial disorders and the spread of the revolutionary movement 
in the early 1860's, however, dealt a severe blow to Russian credit 
abroad, and attempts at organizing new foreign companies, in spite 
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of the exceptionally favorable terms offered by the government, ended 
in lamentable failure. Encouragement was then given to Russian 
financiers, and in the middle of the 1860’s there began a real orgy of 
railway promoting and speculation in railway securities. Confidence in 
Russia having in the meantime been restored, railway issues found 
eager purchasers abroad, especially in Germany and England. The 
scandalous involvement of higher bureaucrats in railway promoting 
forced the government to prohibit responsible officials from participat- 
ing in private railway companies (1868); this rule, however, was 
never fully enforced. There was much irregularity in securing conces- 
sions and in railway financing and management. “The existence of 
many of our railway companies is fictitious,” wrote the minister of 
communications, Count A. P. Bobrinsky, in his report to the tsar in 
1873; “their firms are a mere front; their managing boards are irregular; 
their shareholders are straw men; their shares were never actually sub- 
scribed.” Bobrinsky complained that when the management of com- 
panies remained formally within the law, the ministry of communi- 
cations was reduced to the role of a helpless observer of activities “con- 
trary to the interests of the government, the company, and the fisc”; 
but even when the law was clearly violated the government was com- 
pelled, at a heavy cost to the treasury, to condone illegal actions in 
order to protect Russian credit. By January 1, 1880, the total indebted- 
ness of private railway companies to the government amounted to 
1,091 million rubles. “The financial disorders of our railways have 
reached the limit,” A. A. Abaza, minister of finance in 1880-1881, 
declared in the committee of ministers in February, 1881. “No more 
than five or six of our railway companies are in a position to pay their 
shareholders dividends in excess of the returns guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment; the majority, however, burden the treasury with requests for 
payments of almost the full amount of the official guarantee, and a 
great many cannot even meet their operating expenses. . . . The bulk 
of private railway companies operate exclusively with government 
funds and present a highly abnormal phenomenon: on the one hand, 
expenditure of public money without adequate control; on the other, 
private management without the stimulus of private interest.” Abaza’s 
criticisms and his proposal that in the future construction of railways 
should be undertaken by the government were endorsed by the com- 
mittee of ministers. Such was the stern yet fully justified appraisal of 
Russia's first major venture in capitalist enterprise. 
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The Russians, never having excelled in navigation and shipbuilding, 
were only partly successful in their efforts for the promotion of a 
mercantile marine. Typical of the shipping concerns of the post-reform 
period was the Russian Steamship Company for the advancement of 
commerce in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov; the company, 
founded in 1856, was under the patronage of the emperor and was 
the recipient of generous subventions and other bounties. In 1860 
11,000 seagoing ships with an aggregate tonnage of 2.1 million called 
at Russian ports; in 1880 15,400 ships with a tonnage of 5.4 million; 
in 1900 the number of ships declined to 10,600, but their tonnage in- 
creased to 87 million. Russia's share in her sea-borne trade, however, 
shrank. In 1850 vessels of Russian registry accounted for 15.1 per cent 
of the tonnage of ships calling at Russian ports; in 1900 this ratio had 
fallen to 11.8 per cent. On the high seas and internal waterways sailing 
vessels were gradually replaced by steamships. The number of river 
steamers rose from 400 in 1860 to 2,500 in 1895. 

Postal and telegraph services were operated by the government and 
were administered, at different times, either by the ministry of the in- 
terior or by a special department. Postage stamps for domestic mail 
were introduced in 1857 and for foreign mail in 1864; ten years later 
Russia was among the founders of the Universal Postal Union. The 
number of letters sent through the mail had risen from 33.9 million 
in 1854 to 198.8 million in 1878, hardly an impressive figure for a popu- 
lation of some 80 or 90 million. Between 1855 and 1880 the length of 
the telegraph network increased from 2,000 to 75,000 versts. In 1866 
the importation of telegraph equipment was discontinued, all necessary 
materials and apparatus being then manufactured in Russia. Ship- 
building, on the other hand, in spite of government subsidies, made 
little progress. As late as 1914, 85.4 per cent of the tonnage of Russian 
steamships was built abroad, chiefly in England. 

TRADE 

The second half of the nineteenth century was a period of rapid ex- 
pansion of international markets. Population growth, rising standards 
of living, technical inventions, and revolutionary changes in methods 
of transportation (steamships and railways) were all important ele- 
ments in this process, which had a profound effect upon the volume 
and character of Russian foreign trade. Its progress is indicated in the 
following table: 
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Russian Foreign Trade, 

1860-1900 

Years 

Exports 

Imports 


Yearly average 

in million gold rubles 

1861-1865 

225.9 

206.7 

1866-1870 

317.3 

317.8 

1871-1875 

470.6 

565.8 

1876-1880 

527.3 

517.8 

1881-1885 

549.9 

494.3 

1886-1890 

630.9 

392.4 

1891-1895 

621.4 

463.5 

1896-1900 

698.2 

607.3 


It will be noted that the rate of expansion was particularly rapid in 
1861-1875; it was slowed down later by tariff restrictions and by the 
competition in the grain market offered by the United States and other 
overseas countries. Russia's share of world trade was 3.8 per cent in 
1880 and 3.4 per cent in 1899; that is, practically the same as in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. 12 With the advent of railways 
overland trade increased in importance, and in 1896-1898 it accounted 
for 27 per cent of exports and 46 per cent of imports. England lost her 
former position of predominance in the Russian market. In 1896-1898 
Germany took 32 per cent of Russian exports and supplied 28 per cent 
of her imports; the respective figures for England were 19 and 20 per 
cent; and for France 4 and 7 per cent. The United States began to show 
a real, if somewhat one-sided, interest in the trade possibilities of the 
distant empire. United States exports to Russia increased from an 
annual average of 6.3 million rubles, or 4.9 per cent of total Russian 
imports, in 1846-1848 to 54.6 million rubles, or 9.3 per cent, in 1 896— 
1898; on the other hand, Russian exports to the United States declined 
from the low annual average of 2.6 million rubles, or 1.6 per cent of 
total Russian exports, in 1846-1848 to 2.4 million rubles, or 0.3 per 
cent, in 1896-1898. The principal article of United States exports to 
Russia was cotton; Russia shipped to the United States wool and raw 
hides. 

’ The most striking development in the structure of Russian trade was 
the steady growth of grain exports. 
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Volume of Grain Exports, 1856-1897 * 


Years 

Yearly average in million poods t 

1856-1860 

69.3 

1861-1865 

74.9 

1866-1870 

120.0 

1871-1875 

181.3 

1876-1880 

257.1 

1881-1885 

269.1 

1886-1890 

367.9 

1891-1895 i 

377.5 

1896-1897 

433.9 


* Wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

t One pood = 36 lbs. — 0.016 ton. 

+ Grain exports in 1892 were exceptionally low because of a severe famine. 
The average yearly exports for the four years" 1891, 1893, 1894, and 1895 were 
432.3 million poods. 

Grain represented 15 per cent of the total value of Russian exports in 
1836-1840, 31 per cent in 1846-1850, and about 50 per cent from 1871 
to the end of the century. Russia's international credit position and 
her ability to meet her large commitments abroad came to depend on 
the sale of her grain, irrespective of the price level and of the state of 
domestic supplies. In 1851-1855 2.7 per cent of the grain produced 
was shipped to foreign lands, in 1861-1865 4.6 per cent, in 1871-1875 
9.1 percent. From 1875 to 1897 the ratio (average for five-year periods) 
of grain exports to production fluctuated within the narrow margin of 
14 to 16 per cent. There were, of course, deviations from these aver- 
ages. The highest point was reached in 1888, when 17.6 per cent of 
the grain produced was exported; the lowest, in the famine year 1892, 
when it fell to 8 per cent. The grain trade was carried on chiefly through 
the southern ports. The consignment from the Baltic ports (St. Peters- 
burg and Libau) and over the European land frontier of more than 
half of the grain exported in the 1870's and the early 1880's was a 
temporary diversion due to the uncertainties of the Near East situation 
and the Turkish war. In 1865-1870 66 per cent, and in 1886-1890 64 
per cent, of grain exports were shipped from the ports of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azov; in 1891-1895 77 per cent was shipped from these 
ports. Odessa, Nikolaev, Rostov, Taganrog, and Novorossisk were the 
chief centers of the grain trade. 
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Among the principal changes in Russian imports was the increase 
in purchases of cotton yarn, steel, iron, and metal goods. In 1855-1860 
Russia bought 7.5 million rubles worth of machines per year; in 1876— 
1880 she bought 51.0 million. 

The tariff policy of the imperial government in the 1850’s and the 
1860’s was inspired by liberal principles, a welcome change from the 
oppressive protectionism of the Kankrin era. The tariff act of 1857 re- 
moved a number of import prohibitions and substantially lowered the 
rates of duty, especially those on machines, industrial raw materials, 
and semi-manufactured goods. Even after the two 10 per cent rises de- 
creed in 1859 and 1861 tariff rates did not exceed 16 per cent ad 
valorem. Almost all export prohibitions were removed in 1864, and the 
tariff act of 1868 reduced the duty rates to a very moderate level. The 
immediate object of this liberal policy was fiscal. It was hoped that en- 
couragement to imports would yield a substantial increase in customs 
revenue and relieve the pressure on the ruble. This object, however, was 
not achieved. The adverse balance of trade in the early 1870’s contrib- 
uted to the depreciation of the ruble in terms of foreign currencies, and 
made it difficult for Russia to meet her financial obligations abroad. 
Industrialists, of course, were clamoring for protection. The govern- 
ment, moreover, was anxious to replenish its gold reserve in view of 
the approaching war with Turkey. In 1877 custom duties were made 
payable in gold instead of in paper rubles, a measure equivalent to an 
increase of the tariff by 30 to 50 per cent. In June, 1880, iron and pig 
iron were removed from the free list; at the same time rates on metal 
articles were raised. A flat 10 per cent upward revision of rates on all 
dutiable articles was ordered in December, 1880. Russia thus gradually 
reverted to a policy of protection which was to become more ruthless 
under Alexander IFs successors. 

Little factual information is available on the Russian domestic trade 
of this period. Its turnover, however, is believed to have been several 
times that of foreign trade, and was tentatively estimated by V. I. Po- 
krovsky at 4,442 million rubles in 1898. Of this amount 923 million 
rubles were spent on manufactures and textiles; 880 million on grain 
and flour; 612 million on tea, coffee, sugar, and groceries; 188 million 
on coal, firewood (used for fuel in every Russian household) , and build- 
ing materials; 186 million on vodka, wine, and beer; 180 million on 
cattle, meat, game, eggs, and vegetables. Approximately 492,000 per- 
sons were engaged in domestic commerce in 1867 and 832,000 in 1899. 
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Some 400,000 commercial enterprises with an aggregate capital of 20.3 
million rubles were operating in 1898. There were 14,000 licensed 
itinerant merchants in 1867 and 33,000 in 1898-1899, but the number 
of persons actually engaged in this kind of commerce was probably 
considerably larger. Consumers’ cooperative societies made their ap- 
pearance in 1865; in 1897, however, there were only 307 cooperative 
stores, including 56 in rural localities. Improvement in communica- 
tions, especially the development of a network of railways, tended to 
deprive some 2,700 fairs of their former significance; trade, once quasi- 
monopolized by the fairs, was gradually diverted to less picturesque 
but more regular channels. Fairs, of course, did not disappear, and 
some of them, for instance the great Nizhni-Novgorod fair, continued 
to play an important part in the machinery of distribution until the 
end of the empire. 

FINANCE 

The government of Alexander II, like its predecessors, struggled 
in vain to bring some order out of the chaos of Russian finance. Poverty 
and economic backwardness were obstacles formidable enough to tax 
the ingenuity of statesmanship and expert knowledge, neither of 
which was to be found among the St. Petersburg bureaucracy. The task 
of financial rehabilitation was rendered hopeless by the mounting cost 
of military adventures: the Crimean War, the Polish insurrection, ex- 
pansion in central Asia, and the Turkish war of 1877-1878. The 
taxpayers of the 1950’s need not be reminded that war is an expensive 
business. Russia could certainly ill afford the wars waged under Alex- 
ander II. 

Some of the financial reforms — establishment of the State Bank, 
unification of the budget, legislation dealing with private banks — were 
both beneficial and long overdue. The immediate reason for the found- 
ing of the State Bank was the crisis experienced in 1857-1859 by the 
state-owned banks. The government had borrowed from these institu- 
tions, especially during the Crimean War, large amounts (in 1857 
indebtedness under this heading exceeded, according to Khodsky, 500 
million rubles) which were used to defray current expenditures or were 
reloaned to the nobles on the security of their estates. In July, 1857, 
as a measure of economy, the rate of interest on deposits was lowered 
from 4 to 3 per cent. The depositors retaliated by mass withdrawals 
of funds; the banks, being short of liquid assets, found themselves on 
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the verge of bankruptcy. The crisis was overcome through a series of 
intricate credit transactions, but it led to the liquidation of the state- 
owned banks. In their place was established in May, I860, the State 
Bank, which took over the assets and liabilities of the defunct institu- 
tions. Its statutory object was the promotion of commerce and the 
stabilization of the ruble, although its capital was merely 1 5 million 
rubles and it had no control over the issue of paper currency. The State 
Bank nevertheless became, especially after the amendment of its 
charter in 1897, the central financial institution of the empire. 

In January, 1862, Reutern was appointed minister of finance, an 
office he held for sixteen years. His program of economic reconstruc- 
tion comprised, in addition to the building of railways, the revision of 
budget procedure and of the tax system, the creation of private banks 
and, above all, the stabilization of the ruble by linking it to precious 
metals. The reform of the budget enacted on May 22 , 1862, and put 
into effect on January 1, 1863, was prepared by a committee under 
V. A. Tatarinov, who had made a study of financial administration 
in western Europe. Previous to 1862 Russia had no budget in the 
accepted meaning of the term; important sources of revenue were ad- 
ministered independently by various departments over which the 
ministry of finance had no control. The annual confidential summaries 
of revenue and expenditure compiled by the minister of finance were 
grievously incomplete and often misleading. The legislation of 1862 
achieved the important object of creating a single treasury and of 
centralizing the accounts of all departments in the ministry of finance. 
The methods of audit, although purely bureaucratic, were vastly im- 
proved. The budget, from 1863, and the reports of the state controller, 
from 1866, were made available to the public. These were real technical 
improvements, but they could not, of course, check the arbitrariness 
in spending public money inherent in an autocratic regime. The 
budgets and reports of the minister of finance, moreover, had a strong 
tendency towards over-optimism, and at times contained questionable 
figures that failed to give a true picture of the financial situation. S. A. 
Greig, ReutenTs successor at the ministry of finance, mournfully ad- 
mitted in his report to the tsar in 1878 that <4 our government and 
our financial administration are among the most costly in the world.” 

The tax system, in spite of the incessant labors of various com- 
mittees, underwent few modifications. The only changes worth men- 
tioning were I the substitution in 1863 of excise fibr the farming-out of 
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the tax on spirits (a measure decided upon as far back as 1854) and 
the abolition in 1880 of the salt tax. The treasury leaned heavily on 
indirect taxation, which in 1880 represented 69 per cent of the total 
revenue. Excise on spirits accounted for 51.5 per cent (138 million 
rubles) of revenue from all sources in 1869, and for 34.5 per cent (228 
million rubles) in 1879. The poll tax held first place among direct 
taxes. In 1869, when the revenue from direct taxes was 83 million 
rubles, the poll tax yielded 38.5 million, or 46 per cent, and in 1879 
52 million rubles out of 117 million. The main burden of the land tax 
was borne by the peasantry. The average rate of the land tax paid by 
the peasants exceeded that of “private landowners” by approximately 
20 per cent; the difference between the two rates was much greater 
in some localities, especially if redemption payments are taken into ac- 
count. In the early 1890's, for instance, in certain counties of the 
province of Novgorod the assessment per dessiatine of land “owned 
privately” was 8 copecks, and that of the peasants 90 copecks (includ- 
ing redemption payments). Needless to say, the poorer classes paid a 
disproportionately large share of the indirect taxes. Expenditures pro- 
vided for by the state budget increased from 432 million rubles in 
1863 to 563 million in 1870, and to 793 million in 1880, but in onlv 
five years during the period 1855-1881 were the accounts closed, at 
least nominally, without a deficit. War and other “extraordinary” ex- 
penditures were not included in the budget. The cost of military and 
naval establishments consumed much of Russia’s meager financial 
resources. In 1860 appropriations for the armed forces were 129 million 
rubles, or 36 per cent of total expenditures. The budget of 1881 pro- 
vided 226 million rubles for the ministry of war and 17 million for 
the ministry of education. Little wonder that the soldiers who fought 
in Europe and Asia for the cause of Russia’s imperial greatness were 
mostly illiterate. 

Reutern was keenly interested in the promotion of private banking, 
which was practically non-existent in Russia prior to the 1860’s. By 
1879-1880 Russia had 126 savings banks with deposits of 7 million 
rubles, 278 municipal banks with deposits of 188 million rubles, 33 
joint-stock commercial banks with a capital of 93 million rubles, 92 
societies for mutual credit whose discount and loan operations in 1879 
reached 114 million rubles. In 1865, in a village in the province of 
Kostroma, was founded the first loan and savings association; in 1882 
there were 727 such associations with a membership of 202,700 and a 
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capital of 14.5 million rubles. Mortgage loans being discontinued by 
the government with the closing of state-owned banks in 1859, some 
20 joint-stock banks and associations for mortgage credit were estab- 
lished in the 1860's and the 1870's. The growth in the volume of bank- 
ing transactions may be gauged from the following figures for 1855 and 
1879: discount of bills, 93 million and 417 million rubles; short-term 
loans on securities and movable property, 10 million and 271 million 
rubles; long-term mortgage loans, 650 million and 853 million rubles. 
Private banks were active in promoting industrial enterprises. In 1879, 
according to V. I. Pokrovsky, Russia had 566 joint-stock companies 
with a capital, chiefly of Russian origin, of 757 million rubles. The 
great flow of foreign investments in Russian industrial enterprises did 
not begin until the closing decade of the nineteenth century. 

The cost of the Crimean War was estimated at 800 million rubles 
and that of the Turkish war at 1,000 million. Vast sums were spent on 
the construction of railways. The budget was seldom balanced, and 
then merely on paper. Taxation could not provide the large amounts 
urgently needed by the treasury. There was no alternative except bor- 
rowing and the use of the printing press. Under these conditions the 
stabilization of currency had little chance of success. The Crimean 
War, it will be remembered, was instrumental in defeating the earlier 
attempt at stabilization. In 1855 the volume of paper rubles in circula- 
tion rose to 356 million and in 1858 to 733 million, while the reserve 
fund 13 declined from 152 million to 142 million. Convertibility was 
suspended, and in 1862 the paper ruble was quoted at 87 metal copecks. 
Reutem, a firm believer in stable money, addressed himself to the 
problem with more zeal than wisdom. The proceeds of a loan of £15 
million, successfully floated in England early in 1862, were applied to 
the redemption of paper currency. Convertibility at rates fixed in ad- 
vance by the treasury was restored on May 1, 1862, but the operation 
was so unskillfully planned that it had to be discontinued in August, 
1863, after most of the proceeds of the loan had passed into the hands 
of currency speculators. In 1864 the volume of paper money declined 
to 637 million rubles, but the reserve fund sank to 68 million, the 
lowest point in twenty years. Reutern, however, blaming (it would 
seem without sufficient justification) the Polish insurrection for the 
failure of his financial maneuver, was not discouraged, and proceeded 
patiently to build up the reserve fund. In 1874—1876 the volume of 

18 See pp. 787-788. 
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paper money, which had been steadily mounting, was kept stable at 
797 million rubles, while the reserve "fund rose in 1875-1876 to 231 
million, a level never attained before. In the meantime the paper 
ruble continued to fluctuate from the low point of 76 metal copecks 
in 1867 to 87 copecks in 1875. The Turkish war of 1877-1878 brought 
the inevitable setback. Reutern vainly argued in his report to the em- 
peror in October, 1876, that financially Russia was unprepared for the 
conflict and that a declaration of war would create almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to the payment of interest on her large foreign loans, 
would wipe out the achievements of the last twenty vears, and would 
retard her economic development for at least two generations. His 
laments fell on deaf ears. In the summer of 1878 Reutern resigned 
without having achieved his major object, the stabilization of cur- 
rency. By 1880 the volume of paper rubles in circulation rose to 1,162 
million, the reserve fund declined to 173 million, and the paper ruble 
was quoted at 63 metal copecks. The regime of paper currency was to 
continue for another seventeen years. 

Borrowing was used even more extensively than the printing press. 
The total national debt, according to Professor P. P. Migulin, increased 
from 2,180 million gold rubles in the late 1850's to 6,046 million in 
1881. 14 Of the latter amount 812 million rubles were railway loans 
guaranteed by the government. According to another estimate, the 
total foreign debt of Russia in 1880 was 1,169 million rubles. The rate 
of interest on loans was from 4 to 5 per cent but, since the price of 
issue was substantially below par (in some cases as low as 67 for 100), 
the actual cost to the treasury was considerably higher, and varied from 
5.5 to 7 per cent. Commissions charged by foreign bankers, moreover, 
were exorbitant, reaching 10 per cent on some of the railway loans. 
The country had to shoulder the burden. Appropriations for the sendee 
of the public debt kept pace with the growth of the budget and in 
1860-1880 represented, roughly, from one-fourth to one-third of total 
expenditure. 

RUSSIAN CAPITALISM 

The Russia of Alexander II was, both socially and economically, in 
the stage of transition from ancien regime to capitalist society. Many 

14 Loans being issued in paper and metal rubles and in foreign currencies, their 
reduction to a common denominator presents great technical difficulties. The 
margin for error is considerable, and figures given in the text are mere approxima- 
tions. 
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features of the old order appeared almost unchanged, yet under the 
pressure of economic and social forces they were gradually superseded 
by relationships of a novel type, a process which was to gain momentum 
in the decades to come. Reflecting in the late 1890's on the slow rate 
of progress of Russian capitalism, Professor Tugan-Baranovsky, an 
eminent and thoughtful historian, ascribed it to nekulturnost (a term 
of which Russians are fond, meaning literally “lack of culture," but 
better translated, perhaps, as “crudeness" or “lack of cultural tradition 
and civilized habits"). The capitalist evolution of the tsarist empire 
was still too little advanced to warrant broad generalization, nor should 
it be forgotten that the birth of modern society has been, in every 
country, difficult and painful. Tugan-Baranovsky’s observation, never- 
theless, is suggestive and fruitful, and it helps to explain not only the 
period he wrote about but other phases of Russian history as well. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


ALEXANDER II 

Europe , America, and Asia 

* 


THE TREATY OF PARIS 

A quarter of a century of Russian foreign policy is epitomized by 
the Congress of Paris (1856) and the Congress of Berlin (1878), the 
two great international events at the beginning and at the end of 
Alexander IPs reign. Although both congresses, and the treaties they 
framed, dealt primarily with the perennial eastern question, their de- 
liberations and decisions reflected with considerable accuracy the align- 
ment of Powers and the broad trends of European politics. The liquida- 
tion of the Crimean War was the most urgent task inherited by Alex- 
ander II from his predecessor. As has already been stated, the fall of 
Sevastopol in September, 1855, did not terminate hostilities, the coup 
de grace being administered to Russia three months later by Austria, 
her partner in the Holy Alliance. 1 The two imperial councils, which 
under the chairmanship of Alexander discussed the Austrian ulti- 
matum, agreed with but one dissenting voice that Russia could not 
continue the war with any diance of success. It was rightly believed 
that the rejection of the Austrian demands would merely prolong the 
agony and bring even more exacting terms from the allies. Kiselev, 
arguing in favor of immediate peace negotiations, stressed the state of 
unrest in Russian borderlands: pro-Swedish sympathies in Finland; 
profound discontent in the southwestern provinces annexed from 
Poland; and the eagerness of the Poles to rise as one man against the 
Russian rule the moment an opportunity presented itself. Prospects of 
a tolerable peace were enhanced by dissensions among the allies. 
As is usually the case, the members of the coalition, after having 

1 Seep. 871. 
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achieved their main purpose, drifted apart. Crimean victories, in the 
opinion of Napoleon III, offered France full vindication for the de- 
feats of 1812-1815, and both the emperor and French opinion showed 
coolness towards Palmerston’s plans for the further humiliation of 
Russia and the ruin of her position in the Near East. The British gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, would have nothing to do with Napo- 
leon’s proposal for the restoration of an independent Poland. In the 
autumn of 1855 Paris made overtures to St. Petersburg through indirect 
channels. It was intimated that the interests of France and Russia were 
basically identical and that Napoleon was only too anxious to secure 
for the defeated enemy "peace with honor.” Alexander nursed for a 
while the naive illusion that the failure of crops in France would lead 
to a revolution in that country ("Former revolutions have always be- 
gun in this manner,” he wrote to Michael Gorchakov in October, 
1855, a quaint rule that presumably did not apply to Russia), but 
French advances were too tempting to be ignored, even though Nessel- 
rode put little faith in Napoleon’s profession of friendship and offer of 
good services. It soon appeared that his suspicions were unfounded. 

The Congress of Paris met on February 25, 1856, N.S. It was at- 
tended by the representatives of France, Britain, Sardinia, Turkey, 
Austria, and Russia. Prussia, whose pro-Russian sympathies Palmerston 
resented, was invited to participate in only the closing sessions of the 
congress, when the Straits convention of 1841, of which Prussia was 
a signatory, came up for revision. The Russian delegation was headed 
by Prince A. F. Orlov and Brunnow, the French by Count Alexander 
Walewski, who presided; the English by Lord Clarendon, the Austrian 
by Buol, the Sardinian by Count Camillo di Cavour. Both Napoleon 
and Palmerston were actively engaged in pulling the strings behind the 
scene. The broad lines of the peace settlement were determined in 
advance by the four-point program formulated by the allies in Vienna 
and by the supplementary conditions laid down in the Austrian ulti- 
matum. 2 These terms having been accepted by Russia in January, the 
task of Orlov and Brunnow was somewhat limited: they endeavored 
to give the allied program the most lenient interpretation and to pre- 
vent its modification to the detriment of Russian interests. Whatever 
success they achieved was due largely to the friendly support of Na- 
poleon and Walewski, who sustained Russian objections to the more 

2 See pp. 870-871. 
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extreme demands made by Clarendon and Buol. Anti-Russian feeling 
in England was still running high; the prevailing British attitude was 
well expressed by Lord Ripon when he referred to Russia (in 1854) 
as “that great, grim, shadowy power which sits brooding over Europe 
and Asia, and of which no man knows really whether it be strong or 
weak.” Palmerston, however, would take no chances, and vigorously 
pressed every point detrimental to the tsarist empire. For instance, he 
urged the congress to investigate the validity of the Russian title to 
the territories on the eastern shore of the Black Sea, with the ultimate 
object of proclaiming the independence of the Caucasian peoples, a 
proposal which Orlov and Walewski succeeded in defeating. Yet the 
support lent to Russia by France was delicately molded so as not to 
give undue offense to London or to impair the Anglo-French alliance. 
The final settlement embodied in the Treaty of Paris (March 30, 1856, 
N.S.), while less harsh than it might have been in view of Russia's 
inability to resume the war, was unpalatable enough, especially to the 
nationalistic-minded Russians. 

By virtue of this treaty all occupied territories were restored, Sevasto- 
pol being “exchanged” for Kars, but Russia was forced to cede to 
Moldavia a strip of southern Bessarabia bordering on the Danube “to 
safeguard the freedom of navigation” on that river, which was open 
to all nations. The Sublime Porte was “admitted to participate in the 
advantages of the public law and system of Europe ” The signatory 
Powers undertook “to respect the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of the Ottoman empire,” to consider any violation of this obliga- 
tion “as a question of general interest,” and in case of any “misunder- 
standing” between one of them and Turkey to resort to mediation 
before having recourse to the use of force. The treaty paid a high 
tribute to the sultan's recent firman (decree) providing religious and 
legal equality for all Turkish subjects, and renounced on behalf of 
the signatory Powers the right to interfere, collectively or severally, in 
the domestic affairs <5 f the Porte. Although the firman was euphemisti- 
cally described in the treaty as “emanating spontaneously” from the 
sultan's “sovereign will,” it was actually exacted from the padishah by 
Stratford de Redcliffe four days before the opening of the Congress 
of Paris, and was never made effective. The “ancient rule” concerning 
the closure of the Straits to warships was retained; the Black Sea was 
neutralized, its ports and waters being thrown open to merchantmen 
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of all nations but prohibited "in perpetuity” to men-of-war. Russia and 
Turkey were thus deprived of the right to maintain navies in the Black 
Sea or arsenals on its shores. Moldavia and Wallachia remained under 
Turkish suzerainty, their privileges and immunities being jointly guar- 
anteed by the signatory Powers. Serbia was given a similar status but, 
unlike the Danubian principalities, continued to be garrisoned by 
Turkish troops. A special convention attached to the treaty bound 
Russia to maintain no military or naval establishments on the Aland 
Islands. The congress concluded its work with the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Paris dealing with maritime law. 

The Russian delegation claimed as a great success the fact that the 
Polish question, although raised several times by Napoleon and Claren- 
don in private conversations with Orlov, was never brought before the 
congress. Prospects of a Franco-Russian rapprochement , however, 
were dampened by the disclosure that Britain, France, and Austria 
signed on April 15, 1856, N.S., a secret convention binding them to 
treat as a casus belli any infringement of the Treaty of Paris. The con- 
vention was unmistakably directed against Russia, and the unfortunate 
impression it created in St. Petersburg was but partly offset by the 
fact that its contents were confidentially disclosed to Orlov by Walew- 
ski and that Napoleon was profuse in the expression of his reluctance 
to enter into a commitment which he represented as the mere fulfill- 
ment of a pledge given in 1 854. 

The end of the war was universally welcomed in Russia, even though 
the treaty offered little gratification to Russian amour propre. The 
abandonment of the Christian population of the Ottoman empire to 
the tender mercy of the Turks was deplored by the Slavophiles, but 
their lamentations met with no response in official circles. Orlov wrote 
from Paris (February 19) that the interests of the Danubian princi- 
palities were "a question of purely secondary importance,” and Nessel- 
rode held (March 3) that "Moldavia and Wallachia have given so 
many proofs of their ingratitude for the benefSbtions obtained for 
them at the price of Russian blood that no more Russian blood should 
be shed on their behalf.” The cession of a slice of Bessarabia and the 
neutralization of the Black Sea, however, were thorns in the flesh of 
Russian officialdom and of nationalistic groups. The Russian mani- 
festo announcing the signature of peace dwelt on the imaginary bene- 
fits secured for the Turkish Christians and contained veiled references 
to forthcoming domestic reforms. The Treaty of Paris, curiously, was 
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almost equally unpopular in England, where it was decried by states- 
men and hissed by the London populace. 3 

RAPPROCHEMENT WITH FRANCE 

Several major themes are discernible in Russian European policy 
during the quarter-century following the Congress of Paris. Two of 
them were born of the 1856 treaty: the determination to threw off the 
shackles of the Black Sea neutralization and to recover the ceded 
portions of Bessarabia. Friction with France and England over Poland, 
repercussions of Russian territorial expansion in the Far East and in 
central Asia, and the intensification of Russia's interest in the Balkans 
were other important factors in determining her place in the alignment 
of Powers and her part in European affairs. Moreover, Alexander II 
and his advisers never succeeded, in spite of many bitter lessons, in 
entirely freeing themselves from the tradition of the Holy Alliance. 
Addressing the diplomatic corps in February 20, 1855, two days after 
his accession, Alexander II proclaimed his allegiance to the principles 
of the foreign policy followed by Alexander I and Nicholas I. ‘These 
principles/' he said, “are those of the Holy Alliance. If this alliance 
no longer exists, the responsibility is certainly not my father's.” The 
predatory Austrian moves in the closing months of the Crimean War 
would seem to have dispelled the last illusions of the St, Petersburg 
court. The tripartite alliance, according to a confidential Russian 
memorandum of April 5, 1856, “was no more; the influence it enjoyed 
in Europe has been destroyed by Austria's conduct." Yet the con- 
servative tradition linking the governments of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 

3 “The condition of England's happiness in the nineteenth century, and the 
cause of that peculiar belief in ‘progress’ as a ] aw 0 f history which cheered the 
Victorian mind, was the fact that we were not engaged in any great war for a 
hundred years after Waterloo,” writes G. M. Trevelyan. “The Crimean War 
(1854-56) was no exception. It was merely a foolish expedition to the Black Sea, 
made for no sufficient reason, because the English people were bored with peace, 
in spite of the flood of pacific talk in which they had indulged three years before 
at the time of the Great Exhibition at Hyde Park. The bourgeois democracy, 
played upon by its favorite newspapers, was worked up to a crusading ardor on 
behalf of the Turkish rule over the Balkan Christians, which, in the following 
generation the same forces, when led by Gladstone, precisely reversed. We fought 
the Crimean War on the principle of limited liability and broke it off when the de- 
sire for foreign adventure had been satisfied. It is a fact in our social history that 
foreign policy was becoming less of a mystery of statesmen and more of an inter- 
est of the people at large. Whether statesmen or people have been most foolish 
is perhaps difficult to say.”— English Sodd History (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, 1942; copyright, 1942), p. 548. 
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and Vienna refused to die. It was formally revived in the "three em- 
perors' league" of 1873 and again in 1881, after the stormy interlude of 
1877-1878. 

Throughout the reign of Alexander II the conduct of Russian for- 
eign affairs was officially in the hands of Prince Alexander Gorchakov. 
Born in 1798, Gorchakov spent his life in the diplomatic service, con- 
ducted preliminary peace negotiations in Vienna in 1854-1855, suc- 
ceeded Nesselrode as minister of foreign affairs in April, 1856, was made 
vice chancellor in 1862 and chancellor in 1867. A man of uncertain 
abilities, ambitious and vain, Gorchakov owed much of his interna- 
tional reputation to his long tenure of office and to his unsurpassed 
mastery of diplomatic French, which he skillfully used to clothe his 
most trivial pronouncements with a semblance of importance and dig- 
nity. Some of his epigrams and dictums are classic examples of the 
subtle art of appearing to say much when really saying nothing — for 
instance, his celebrated statement in a circular note of August 21, 
1856: "La Russie boude, dit-on. La Russie ne boude pas. La Russie 
se recueille.” It would be idle to seek a definite political program or 
deep convictions behind the easy flow of Gorchakov's elegant and 
often witty, if somewhat pompous, verbiage. "What one often mis- 
took in Europe for his policy," writes Baron Boris Nolde, "was in 
reality but a series of improvisations which manifested themselves in 
phrases rather than in actions. Granville described him once as the 
'immense talker.' This characterization should be retained by the 
historian." Final decisions concerning Russian foreign affairs, more- 
over, rested with the tsar, not with the chancellor, and although 
Gorchakov enjoyed the confidence of Alexander there were other 
influences at the Russian court which at times proved stronger than 
that of the titular head of the ministry of foreign affairs. 

The Crimean War and the Treaty of Paris generated in Russian 
official circles a profound hatred for England and Austria. Palmerston, 
prime minister of Great Britain until his death in October, 1865 (except 
for the brief interval February, 1858, to June, 1859), fully reciprocated 
Russian feelings. The execution of the Treaty of Paris proved an ardu- 
ous task, Palmerston maintaining throughout this trying period, as he 
had during the Congress of Paris, a militantly anti-Russian attitude. 
When the Russians attempted, in tracing the new frontier of Bessa- 
rabia, to interpret the loose wording of the treaty in a sense favorable 
to themselves, the British fleet was peremptorily dispatched to the 
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Black Sea, a move that alarmed Constantinople as much as it did St. 
Petersburg. 4 Hostility towards England and Austria drew Russia closer 
to Prussia and France. The proceedings at the Congress of Paris paved 
the way for a Franco-Russian rapprochement , which was favored by 
Gorchakov and by Kiselev, Russian ambassador to France. Alexander, 
however, inclined to closer cooperation with Prussia, distrusted Na- 
poleon, and disliked the latter's “revolutionary” methods. The tsar s 
uncle, Prince William of Prussia (prince regent since 1857), who be- 
came King William I in January, 1861, was active in fostering anti- 
French sentiment at the Russian court. In the 1850's, 1860's, and 
1870’s obstacles to the proposed Franco-Russian alliance proved in- 
surmountable. Napoleon was eager to win Russian support in his 
intricate game of international politics, but his overtures to the tsar 
were subordinated to the exigencies of the Anglo-French alliance, 
which followed an eventful course. The French emperor was prepared 
to endorse Russian claims for the abrogation of the obnoxious pro- 
visions of the 1856 treaty; he demanded in exchange, however, the 
revision of the treaty of 1815 and considerable latitude in redrafting 
the map of Europe, policies that fitted ill with Alexander's legitimism 
and conservatism. The insoluble Polish question, moreover, was a con- 
stant threat to the entente between Paris and St. Petersburg. Neverthe- 
less there was in 1856-1859 an ostentatious display of Franco-Russian 
friendship. The respective ambassadors of the two countries in St.. 
Petersburg and in Paris were recipients of flattering attention. In 
September, 1857, Alexander and Napoleon conferred for three days 
at Stuttgart. The meeting, however, was held under a cloud: the Rus- 
sian empress had refused to meet Empress Eugenie, a discourtesy 
which, according to Kiselev, grieved the consort of Napoleon III. The 
French emperor, moreover, unwisely pleaded with the tsar the case 
of Poland, a demarche interpreted by Alexander as a personal insult. 
Although the practical consequences of the Stuttgart conversations 

4 According to Palmerston, the Turkish request for the withdrawal of the 
British fleet was “an act of impertinent folly” and ‘The basest treachery.” He 
was even less complimentary, if possible, about the Russians. “How mean, how 
unworthy, how disgraceful it is for a Power whose territory stretches from the 
White Sea to the Black, from Behring's Straits to the Baltic, to be throwing away 
its reputation (if it ever had it) for good faith and for a sense of honour and 
self-respect by haggling and bargaining for a few thousand souls (bodies they 
ought rather to call them, though the tyranny of the government is such that 
the poor people cannot as the saying runs, call their souls their own) and a few 
square miles of useless land.” Bell, op. cit II, 164, 166. 
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were slight, Gorchakov described them to Bismarck as exceeding all 
expectations and as a "historical event/’ The French hopes for a closer 
understanding with Russia were further dampened by the fact that 
from Stuttgart Alexander went to Weimar, where he met Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria. 

In spite of these setbacks the efforts of the advocates of Franco- 
Russian cooperation (Napoleon, Walewski, Gorchakov, Kiselev) were 
not entirely sterile. In enforcing the Treaty of Paris Napoleon, as 
Queen Victoria put it, left it to Great Britain “to act the part of the 
executioner, while he acted that of the generous victor/’ France and 
Russia concerted their policies in the Danubian principalities. The 
union of Moldavia and Wallachia was opposed by Palmerston, Austria, 
and the Porte on the ground that a new unified Danubian state would 
be likely to fall under Russian domination. Vienna, moreover, appre- 
hended the effects of the union upon the large group of Rumanians 
within the Austro-Hungarian borders. Napoleon, realizing the impor- 
tance to France (in the impending struggle with Austria) of a friendly 
Danubian state, espoused the cause of the union (which Russia favored 
chiefly because it was opposed by England and Austria), and took the 
leading part in the establishment of the principality of Rumania 
(1858-1866). 5 He also supported Russian policies in Serbia, where 
the pro-Austrian Prince Alexander Karageorgevich was deposed by a 
local assembly (December, 1858) and was succeeded by the pro- 
Russian Milosh Obrenovich. French and Russian intervention on be- 
half of the Montenegrins, who rose against the Turks and inflicted 
upon them a severe defeat at Grahovo (May, 1858), not only saved 
the insurgents from the probable effects of their dangerous victory 
but even led to the revision of the Montenegrin boundaries in a sense 
favorable to the Black Mountain. Napoleon’s immediate objective. 
In which he partly succeeded, was to win Russian support for his 
Italian policy. By a secret treaty of March, 1859, the St Petersburg 
'government bound itself to maintain friendly neutrality towards Paris 
in case of a Franco-Austrian war. The war fought by France in alliance 
"with Sardinia actually broke out in April, and the massing of Russian 
Troops on the Austrian frontier facilitated the rapid French victory, 

5 For the spurious arguments and derisive tactics used by Palmerston and, espe- 
cially, by Stratford de Redcliffe in opposing the union of the principalities, see 
R. W. Seton- Watson, A History of the Roumanians (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 
248-258. 
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although Alexander refused to carry out a similar military demonstra- 
tion against Prussia. Gratifying as the defeat of Austria was to the tsar, 
he was alarmed by its consequences, particularly by the overthrow of 
the ruling houses of Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Naples, develop- 
ments incompatible with the maintenance of the principle of legiti- 
mism and the 1815 treaties. Napoleon's political maneuvers, inconsist- 
ent as they often were, were on the whole too heavily tinged with 
sympathy for national and liberal movements to inspire confidence in 
St. Petersburg, where Prussian influence was strengthened with the 
arrival of Bismarck, Prussian ambassador to Russia from 1859 to 1862. 
In October, 1859, at a Warsaw conference attended by the tsar and 
the Russian ambassadors to London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, Kiselev 
vainly pleaded for a formal Franco-Russian alliance. Nevertheless a 
new rapprochement between St. Petersburg and Paris took place in the 
spring of 1860, when the French government supported Gorchakov's 
proposal for the concerted action of the Powers to enforce the fulfill- 
ment by the Porte of the obligations it had assumed, under the Treaty 
of Paris, towards its Christian subjects. A conference on the eastern 
question held in the French capital in the summer of 1860, however, 
concerned itself chiefly with the situation in Syria, where massacres of 
Christians had occurred, and the conference sanctioned the occupa- 
tion of that country by the French. A Russian proposal for a collective 
demarche of the Powers on behalf of all Christian populations under 
Turkish rule was rejected; Russia, this time, was not supported by 
France and was opposed by Great Britain. 

Secret negotiations concerning a common policy in the Near East 
were still pursued by Kiselev in Paris, but they came to naught. Alarmed 
by the events in Italy, the Russian government was unsparing in its 
criticism of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, and blamed Napoleon 
for fostering Italian liberal and national aspirations. When in Septem- 
ber, 1860, Sardinian troops, without a declaration of war, occupied 
the Papal States, the Russian mission was withdrawn from Turin and 
diplomatic relations with the unified kingdom of Italy were not es- 
tablished until August, 1862. Fear of revolutionary and national up- 
risings in Hungary, Galicia, Russian Poland, and the Balkans and the 
belief that these movements were instigated by England and France 
drew St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna closer together. The Warsaw 
meeting between Alexander, Francis Joseph, and the prince regent of 
Prussia in October, I860, was properly regarded in Paris > in spite of 
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Gorchakov's protestations, as a grave setback to the Franco-Russian 
entente. With the rising tide of discontent in Poland, the pro-Polish 
attitude of Napoleon and of French public opinion added to the ten- 
sion. In the middle of 1862 the Francophile Kiselev was recalled and 
was succeeded at the Russian embassy in Paris by Baron Andrew Bud- 
berg, a diplomat of the Nesselrode school and an adherent of the tradi- 
tion of the Holy Alliance. At the request of the new ambassador the 
French consul-general in Warsaw, Segur, was ordered home for alleged 
secret dealings with subversive Polish groups. On the eve of the Polish 
insurrection in January, 1863, Franco-Russian relations had greatly de- 
teriorated. 

EUROPE AND THE POLISH INSURRECTION 

The reaction of the western world to the Polish insurrection was one 
of deep sympathy for the Poles. Bismarck, prime minister of Prussia 
since September, 1862, however, hastened to offer St. Petersburg his 
country's assistance in the struggle with the rebels. A Russo-Prussian 
convention of February 8, 1863, N.S., authorized Russian troops in 
pursuit of the insurgents to cross into Prussian territory. It was believed 
in European chanceries that the convention was a prelude to a full- 
fledged military alliance. Napoleon at once offered to join Great 
Britain in a protest to Berlin, but Palmerston and the British foreign 
secretary, Earl Russell (formerly Lord John Russell), countered with 
the proposal for a joint representation to li le grand coupable ," that is, 
Russia, a step Napoleon at first hesitated to take. In spite of Queen 
Victoria's passionate opposition to British intervention in Polish af- 
fairs, Russell dispatched to St. Petersburg on March 2, N.S., a sharply 
worded note in which he branded the Russian action as a violation of 
the treaties of Vienna and urged the tsar to grant full amnesty to the 
insurgents and to restore in Poland the political regime instituted by 
Alexander I. This peremptory request, as was to be expected, was re- 
jected by St. Petersburg, except that a partial and conditional amnesty 
was offered to the insurgents in the imperial manifesto of March 31. 
After a hasty exchange of views between London, Paris, and Vienna, 
the three governments presented to St. Petersburg on April 17, N.S., 
simultaneous but not identic notes. The British note elaborated the 
argument advanced in Russell’s previous communication; the French 
made no reference to the 1815 treaties but lamented the effects of 
Polish disorders on the peace of Europe; the Austrians emphasized the 
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probable repercussions of the uprising in Galicia. The three govern- 
ments, however, were unanimous in urging the termination of blood- 
shed in Poland. In his lengthy replies Gorchakov refuted all charges of 
Russian responsibility for the outbreak and expounded the view that 
the insurrection was the work of international revolutionaries whom it 
was in the interest of all Powers to suppress. In the meantime Na- 
poleon and Palmerston invited other European governments and the 
United States to intercede with Russia on Poland's behalf. The in- 
vitation was declined by the United States, who would have nothing 
to do with the disputes of the Old World, by Prussia, and by other 
German courts; Switzerland and Belgium also replied in the negative 
because of their special status as neutral states. Spain, Sweden, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Portugal, and Turkey, however, complied 
with the Anglo-French request and made appropriate representations 
to St. Petersburg. Pope Pius IX, grieved by the fate of Catholic Po- 
land, sent a personal letter to the tsar. This meek demonstration of 
quasi-European solidarity had no effect upon the policies of St. Peters- 
burg. On June 17, N.S., Great Britain, France, and Austria sent to 
Russia separate notes outlining a six-point program for the solution 
of the Polish problem. 6 By that time, with the insurrection well under 
control, Gorchakov curtly refused to admit any interference by the 
Powers in the relations between Russia and Poland; he proposed, 
however, the consultation of states directly interested, that is, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. Napoleon's final move for the convocation of a 
European congress found no support, even in London. 

Napoleon and Palmerston had persevered in their well intentioned 
but unwise course, in spite of repeated warnings from the French and 
the British ambassador to St. Petersburg that the Anglo-French policy 
was irresponsible and courted disaster. “The revolt is spreading on the 
hope of foreign intervention," the British ambassador Lord Napier 
wrote on May 17, N.S. “If the English government do not mean to 
fight, let them say so, and stop the loss of life and suffering attendant 
on a rising which, unaided, cannot succeed." The truth of the matter 
is that neither Napoleon, hopelessly involved in his Mexican expedi- 
tion, nor Palmerston was prepared to go to war, and when it became 

6 The Powers demanded general amnesty; a national government in accordance 
with the constitution of 1815; access of Poles to public offices; freedom of con- 
science and removal of restrictions imposed on the Catholic Church; exclusive 
use of the Polish language in the administration, the courts, and the schools; 
army recruitment regulated by law. 
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clear that Russia would not yield to diplomatic pressure they aban- 
doned Poland, as on so many previous occasions, to her unhappy fate. 

The principal consequence of this inglorious diplomatic episode 
was the further estrangement of Russia from France and England and 
the paving of the way for the Russo-Prussian alliance which was to 
dominate the European scene for thirty years. Of lesser moment, but 
nevertheless important, was the severance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Russia and the Holy See. Incensed by the Holy Father's de- 
nunciations of the persecution of Catholics in Poland, St. Petersburg, 
in the late spring of 1864, recalled its ambassador to Rome. An ex- 
ceptionally violent altercation of the Russian charge d'affaires, Baron 
F. K. Meyendorff, with Pope Pius (December, 1865) led to the break 
in diplomatic relations and was followed by the abrogation of the 
concordat (imperial decree of November 27, 1866) . 

INTERVENTION IN GREECE AND RUMANIA 

In spite of the tension produced by the Anglo-French diplomatic 
intervention of 1863, Russia, Great Britain, and France succeeded in 
coordinating their action in Greece, which since its establishment as 
an independent state was under the joint “protection" of the three 
Powers, Agreement on a common policy in Greece was at times diffi- 
cult to achieve. King Otto feared the expansion of Russian influence 
in the Balkans; his consort, the former Princess Amalia of Oldenburg, 
however, took pride in her connection with the reigning family of 
Russia and became eventually the guiding spirit of the Orthodox party, 
which desired to put on the Greek throne an Orthodox sovereign, a 
proposal that commended itself to St. Petersburg. The Crimean War 
was regarded in Athens as an opportunity for the aggrandizement of 
the Hellenic kingdom, and even as a chance for the ejection of the 
Turks from Europe and for the restoration of the Byzantine empire. 
Greek attempts at organizing uprisings of Christian populations under 
the Turkish rule, however, were nipped in the bud by the occupation, 
in May, 1854, of the Piraeus by the French and English troops, which 
were not withdrawn until February, 1857. In the meantime the govern- 
ment of King Otto, heavily in debt to the Protecting Powers and in- 
capable of cooperating with liberal opinion, which became particularly 
restless with the success of the liberation movement in Italy, was drift- 
ing towards its doom. In October, 1862, a revolution forced the king 
and the queen td flee from Greece on board a British warship. 
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Although the fall of Otto was not unexpected, the choice of his 
successor raised a number of thorny questions. According to engage- 
ments entered into by the Protecting Powers in 1827-1832, the mem- 
bers of their reigning families were excluded from the Greek throne. 
Moreover, a treaty of 1832 between the Protecting Powers and Greece 
embodied the provision of the Greek constitution of 1844 which re- 
quired that the successors to the Crown must profess the Orthodox re- 
ligion. In spite of these commitments the Russians, suspecting that 
London coveted the Greek Crown for Prince Alfred, the second son 
of Queen Victoria, supported the candidature of the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg who was related to the Russian dynasty. An understanding, 
however, was soon reached, and the Protecting Powers informed the 
Greek provisional government (December 13, 1862, N.S.) that the 
members of their royal houses were not eligible to the vacant throne. 
This declaration notwithstanding, the Greek national assembly elected 
Prince Alfred (December 6-15, N.S.), ratifying the election in Febru- 
ary, 1863. In accordance with the policy agreed upon by Russia, Eng- 
land, and France, Alfred refused the proffered Crown, and after several 
other candidates (King Ferdinand of Portugal, Duke Ernest II of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Duke d’Aumale, Archduke Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian Joseph of Austria) declined or were found wanting, the choice 
of the Protecting Powers fell on Prince William of Denmark. William 
signified his acceptance, was unanimously elected by the Greek na- 
tional assembly (March 30, 1863, N.S.), and assumed the name of 
George I. 7 The new king was a Lutheran, but it was stipulated simul- 
taneously with his election that his successors should profess the faith 
of the eastern Orthodox Church, a condition on which Russia par- 
ticularly insisted. Russia, England, and France took official cognizance 
of the deposition of the Bavarian dynasty in Greece (protocol of May 
27, 1863, N.S.) and by the Treaty of London (July 13, 1863, N.S.) 
the Protecting Powers and Denmark recognized the succession of 
George I and the union with Greece of the Ionian Islands, which had 
been conquered by Great Britain in 1809-1814 and had manifested a 

7 William was the second son of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gliicksburg, who in November, 1863, became King Christian IX of Denmark. 
In March, 1863, Christian’s daughter, the future Queen Alexandra of England, 
was married to the Prince of Wales; in October, 1866, his other daughter. Princess 
Dagmar (known in Russia as Maria Fedorovna) became the consort of the future 
Emperor Alexander III. In September, 1867, King George I of Greece married 
the Grand Duchess Olga, a niece of Emperor Alexander II. 
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desire to take their place among the territories of the Hellenic king- 
dom. The whole involved international transaction was wound up by 
the Treaty of London of March 29, 1864, N.S., concluded between the 
Protecting Powers and Greece. Recapitulating a number of previous 
agreements, the treaty officially established the Hellenic kingdom as a 
constitutional monarchy under King George I and under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The Greek imbroglio was 
thus peacefully solved by negotiations and mutual concessions, prob- 
ably because the conflict of interests of the great Powers in this part of 
Europe was more imaginary than real. 

It proved more difficult to arrive at a satisfactory compromise in 
1867-1869, when the Greek question again threatened the peace of 
Europe. The outbreak of a revolt in Crete, an island under the rule 
of the sultan, was used by Russian agents in Turkey to foster discontent 
among the Christian populations. Gorchakov, in concert with France, 
the German confederation, and Italy, urged the Porte to transfer Crete 
to Greece (April, 1867) while the Russian Mediterranean fleet was 
busy maintaining the liaison between the rebellious islanders and the 
Hellenic kingdom, which supported the insurrection. England, how- 
ever, having taken a stand against any weakening of the Ottoman 
empire (although London recognized the necessity of improving the 
position of the Christian population in Crete), the Russian proposal 
was rejected by Constantinople. Meanwhile the uprising was sup- 
pressed with great ruthlessness, and in December, 1868, the Porte 
sent Greece an ultimatum demanding the cessation of assistance to 
the insurgents. Athens refused and the Greek coast was threatened 
with blockade by a Turkish fleet commanded by a retired British of- 
ficer, Hobart Pasha. A conference of great Powers hastily summoned 
in Paris in January, 1869, advised King George to comply with the 
Turkish terms. Gorchakov concurred in this decision and pressed upon 
the king of Greece the necessity of accepting Turkish demands. George 
had to follow the unpalatable course prescribed by the great Powers. 
Peace was preserved, Crete received some degree of self-government, 
but the vagaries of Russian policy proved costly to the Cretans and 
did not add to Russia's prestige in Athens. 

In the Danubian principalities, as in Greece, international rivalries 
were entangled with the dynastic questions. In February, 1866, Prince 
Alexander Cuza, ruler of both Moldavia and Wallachia since 1859, 
was forced to abdicate. A local national assembly elected Prince 
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Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, son of a former prime minister 
of Prussia, to succeed Cuza. The election was of questionable validity 
because the choice of the assembly was restricted, bv a convention of 
August, 1858, to a native of the principalities. Nevertheless Russia's 
demand for severe measures against Rumania (as the Danubian prin- 
cipalities became officially known after their union in July, 1866) was 
not supported by England, France, and Prussia. The Porte recognized 
the rights of Charles and his descendants to the Rumanian throne in 
October, 1866, but Russia withheld recognition for tw'O years. 

RUSSIA AND THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 

In the 1860's, however, the focal point of diplomatic activity was 
not the Balkans, but southwestern and central Europe, w T here the 
growth of the national movement led to the unification of Italy and 
of Germany. Alexander and Gorchakov took advantage of these de- 
velopments to achieve some of their own purposes. It was a fixed prin- 
ciple of Bismarck's policy, even before he became prime minister, to 
prevent a Franco-Russian alliance unless it was enlarged to include 
Prussia as a third member. Gorchakov had favored such a tripartite 
alliance, but the resentment created in St. Petersburg by the French 
diplomatic intervention of 1863 forced the abandonment of this plan. 
Mindful of Berlin's friendly attitude during the Polish crisis, the Rus- 
sian government drifted towards an ever closer collaboration with 
Prussia in spite of the fact that the personal relations between Gor- 
chakov and Bismarck, once so cordial, threatened to become almost 
openly hostile. 

It is known that the series of bold strokes which resulted in the 
formation of the German empire was, in its initial stage, the personal 
policy of Bismarck carried out with persistency and determination in 
spite of the opposition of King William I, Crown Prince Frederick 
(afterwards Emperor Frederick III), the Prussian house of representa- 
tives, liberals, and many conservatives. The struggle for the possession 
of Schleswig and Holstein was the first major move towards the attain- 
ment of Bismarck's aim. Lord Russell, referring to the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, wrote that “nothing is more embarrassing and more 
intricate than it, if examined in detail" (December 28, 1863, N.S.). 
In 1848 Emperor Nicholas I, in concert with England and France, 
prevented the separation of the duchies from Denmark. 8 The integrity 

8 See pp. 856-857. 
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of the Danish monarchy was thus preserved; but in the course of sub- 
sequent negotiations with the great Powers King Frederick VII of 
Denmark undertook to safeguard the autonomous political institutions 
of the duchies, to secure equal treatment of their German and Danish 
inhabitants, and to abstain from any step towards the administrative 
incorporation of Schleswig. The question of King Frederick’s successor 
proved particularly troublesome. After much diplomatic bickering 
and erudite, if inconclusive, probing of the historic titles to Schleswig- 
Holstein claimed by various reigning houses, the five great Powers 
(Russia, England, France, Austria, and Prussia) and Sweden concluded 
with Denmark the Treaty of London (May 8, 1852, N.S.) which set- 
tled the entire succession to the Danish Crown (including the two 
duchies together with Lauenburg, which had shared their fate since 
the Congress of Vienna) upon Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, his 
consort, and their male issue. It was, however, only under strong diplo- 
matic pressure that Austria, and especially Prussia, acceded to the 
Treaty of London in the framing of which the Russian representative 
Brunnow took a prominent part. 

The Treaty of London, “in some of its consequences beyond all 
doubt one of the most unfortunate achievements of European diplo- 
macy” (according to Sir A. W. Ward), became the source of inter- 
minable complications and failed in its ultimate object, the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Danish monarchy. Denmark, Schleswig- 
Holstein, the German confederation, Austria, and Prussia, were all 
dissatisfied, although for different reasons, with the regime established 
in 1852. The representative assemblies (“estates”) of Plolstein com- 
plained that Denmark infringed upon their constitutional prerogatives; 
the German confederation watched the situation closely and from 
1858 on threatened Denmark with “federal execution,” that is, the 
occupation of Holstein by federal troops until Denmark had agreed to 
make the administrative changes deemed equitable by the confedera- 
tion. The Danes meanwhile pursued an increasingly intransigent 
policy. A Danish royal charter (March 30, 1863, N.S.), precursor of 
the new constitution, incorporated Schleswig, reducing it to the status 
of a Danish province; the same charter imposed heavy financial bur- 
dens on Holstein, which, however, w'as allowed to retain its admin- 
istrative autonomy. A wave of indignation swept over the Germanic 
world, and although neither Pmssia nor Austria favored the emancipa- 
tion of the duchies the two great German Powers, competing for the 
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favors of the minor German states, bowed to public opinion and 
somewhat reluctantly assumed the leadership of the movement for 
drastic action against Denmark. On July 9, 1863, N.S., the federal 
diet sent to Denmark an ultimatum demanding, under threat of 
“federal execution,” the withdrawal of the March charter. Denmark 
refused, and the diet decided to proceed with punitive measures (Octo- 
ber 1, N.S.). The death of King Frederick VII of Denmark (Novem- 
ber 15, N.S.) and the accession, in accordance with the Treaty of Lon- 
don (1852), of Christian of Gliicksburg under the name of Christian 
IX complicated the situation. Christian at once put into force the 
constitution announced by the March charter; the federal diet re- 
taliated by sending Hanoverian and Saxon troops into Holstein, which 
they occupied without meeting any resistance (December, 1863). 

At this juncture a sharp cleavage in the attitude of the German 
states towards the Schleswig-Holstein question became apparent. Prus- 
sia and Austria, both of them signatories of the London treaty, recog- 
nized Christian as the duke of Schleswig-Holstein and ostensibly in- 
sisted on merely the fulfillment by Denmark of the 1852 agreements, 
while the smaller German states clamored for the establishment of 
the duchies as a sovereign state under Prince Frederick of Augusten- 
burg, whose father in 1852 had renounced, although in somewhat 
ambiguous terms, his title to Schleswig-Holstein. The Austro-Prussian 
policy being unpopular in Germany, the federal diet refused to con- 
tinue “federal execution” in support of the 1852 regime (January, 
1864). Prussia and Austria then took the matter in their own hands, 
sent Denmark an ultimatum demanding the repeal of the November 
constitution and, when this was refused, declared war on Denmark. 
Schleswig and Holstein were overrun by the Austro-Prussian troops 
within a few weeks. Foreign assistance, which had saved Denmark in 
1848, was not forthcoming this time. A conference of the Powers, 
signatories of the 1852 agreements, met in London but broke up with- 
out results. By the Peace of Vienna (October 27, 1864, N.S.) Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Lauenburg were ceded by Denmark to Prussia and 
Austria. Their ultimate fate was still to be decided and was finally 
settled within the framework of the broader issue, the struggle be- 
tween Prussia and Austria for supremacy in the Germanic world. The 
Austro-Prussian convention of Gastein (August 14, 1865, N.S.), by 
which Prussia was to administer Schleswig and Austria was to admin- 
ister Holstein, proved a mere stopgap. Bismarck used the. breathing 
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space thus provided to improve Prussia's international position before 
striking the final blow. He reached an understanding with Napoleon, 
concluded an alliance with Italy, and in June, 1866, proceeded to 
occupy Holstein on the pretext that Austria had violated the Gastein 
convention. There followed a brief war between Prussia and Austria, 
the former fighting in alliance with Italy, the latter with several Ger- 
man states. In spite of the poor showing of the Italian troops, Prussia 
won a rapid and decisive victory; an armistice was concluded on July 
22, N.S., preliminaries of peace were signed at Nikolsburg four days 
later, and by the Peace of Prague (August 24, 1866, N.S.) Prussia ac- 
quired Schleswig-Holstein and certain other German territories, while 
Venice was awarded to Italy. The most significant consequence of the 
war was the exclusion of Austria from the German confederation and 
the formation of a new north German confederation whose armed 
forces and foreign relations were placed under the control of Prussia. 

In these momentous events, which altered the balance of power and 
transformed the political map of central Europe, Russian diplomacy 
had an indirect but important part. It will be remembered that the 
various Prussian moves outlined above were largely the personal policy 
of Bismarck, carried out in the face of strong opposition both at home 
and abroad. The attitude of the western Powers was, to a certain ex- 
tent, conditioned by that of St. Petersburg, and a timely display of 
leadership and firmness by Alexander and Gorchakov might have 
frustrated Bismarck's ambitions by aligning France and perhaps Eng- 
land against Prussia. Russian diplomacy, however, showing little con- 
sistency, vision, or courage, unwittingly facilitated the unification of 
Germany under Prussia, which it was probably in the Russian interest 
to prevent. London, Paris, and Vienna vied with St. Petersburg in 
ineptness, shortsightedness, and facile optimism. Russia was one of 
the principal sponsors of the regime established in Schleswig-Holstein 
in 1852 and was therefore committed to the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Danish monarchy. Gorchakov, although suspicious of 
Bismarck, was at first unaware of his ultimate object — the annexation 
of the duchies. In November, 1863, the Russian foreign minister de- 
fended “federal execution"; in January, 1864, he approved the inva- 
sion of Schleswig and Holstein by Austria and Prussia and intimated 
his intention to concentrate Russian troops in Finland if Sweden came 
to Denmark's assistance. Yet Gorchakov still believed that the separa- 
tion of the duchies from Denmark should be resisted, fearing that 
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their independence might lead to the formation of a unified Scandi- 
navian state inimical to Russia. At the abortive London conference 
(April-June, 1864) the Russian representative Brunnow pleaded for the 
fulfillment of the 1852 agreements and, when it became clear that Prus- 
sia and Austria were resolved to terminate the allegiance of the duchies 
to the Danish Crown, Brunnow pressed the claims to Schleswig- 
Holstein of the Duke of Oldenburg, to w T hom Emperor Alexander II, 
as the titular head of the house of Holstein-Gottrop, had transferred 
his hereditary rights. In Berlin, in June, 1864, the tsar told Bismarck 
that he was opposed to the annexation of Schleswig and Holstein by 
Prussia; nevertheless no protest was raised in St. Petersburg when four 
months later Denmark ceded these provinces to Prussia and Austria. 

As relations between the two great German Powers deteriorated, 
the Russian government manifested pro-Prussian sympathies, even 
though Gorchakov criticized Bismarck's proposal for the revision of 
the German federal constitution by the Frankfort diet; in the opinion 
of the Russian foreign minister the constitution of the German con- 
federation established by the Congress of Vienna could not be altered 
without the consent of all great Powers. During the brief Austro- 
Prassian War Russia remained neutral, but her government showed 
uneasiness when the nature of the peace terms Bismarck intended 
to impose upon Austria became known. At the very time when the 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Nikolsburg, St. Petersburg, re- 
viving a proposal made by France and England before the outbreak of 
the Austro-Prussian War and accepted at the time by Prussia, urged 
the convocation of an international conference. Bismarck, however, de- 
murred and he had little difficulty in persuading the Russians to drop 
their proposal. Gorchakov feared the strengthening of Prussia and 
the unification of Germany; Alexander was particularly distressed by 
the deposition of several German dynasties necessitated by the Prus- 
sian annexation of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau, and by the 
curtailment of the sovereign rights of the other German states under 
the new federal constitution. The unilateral action of Prussia, the 
tsar believed, was a violation of the principle of legitimism and of 
the 1815 treaties. General Schweinitz, the Prussian military attache in 
St. Petersburg, told Alexander that King William could not, without 
provoking a revolution, renounce the fruits of his victory or permit the 
intervention of foreign Powers in German affairs; he added that if 
the Powers persisted in their demand for a conference Bismarck would 
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seek an alliance with the militant German nationalistic groups and 
with the forces of discontent in the neighboring countries, that is, in 
Hungary and Poland. General Manteuffel, Prussia's special emissary 
to St. Petersburg, and King William, in his letters to the tsar, argued 
that Prussia was the last stronghold of the monarchical principle in 
Europe, which was undermined by the mere existence of petty and 
weak dynasties. A strong Germany under Prussia, it was held, was the 
best safeguard against the spreading of revolutionary agitation. The 
tsar was not entirely convinced, yet he assured William that under 
no condition “would Russia join the enemies of Germany” (letter of 
July 31, 1866). There was another aspect of the negotiations that in- 
fluenced the attitude of the Russian government. Gorchakov told 
Manteuffel that while he did not demand at that time the abrogation 
of the obnoxious provisions of the Treaty of Paris, he would expect 
Prussian support whenever a favorable opportunity for their repeal 
presented itself. Alexander made a similar statement to Manteuffel 
which he charged him to transmit to King William. 

The Franco-Prussian War provided the opportunity Gorchakov so 
anxiously awaited. Between 1866 and 1870 the rapprochement between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin made further progress. Austria, excluded 
from the German confederation, showed increased interest in her Hun- 
garian and Slavic provinces and in the Balkans. In 1867 the Hapsburg 
state became the dual Austro-Hungarian empire. Its chancellor, Baron 
(afterwards Count) Frederick Beust, a personal enemy of Bismarck, 
endeavored to reach an understanding with Napoleon, thus indirectly 
contributing to the closer cooperation between Russia and Prussia. 
Ostentatious manifestations of Russo-Prussian friendship were not 
lacking. In June, 1870, William and Alexander, accompanied by 
Bismarck and Gorchakov, conferred at Ems. Assurance that Russia 
would not side with the enemies of Prussia and would neutralize any 
Austrian move to assist France encouraged Bismarck to pursue a daring 
and provocative policy which was made possible by Napoleon's blind 
obstinacy and arrogance. On July 19, 1870, N.S., France declared war 
on Prussia. Less than six weeks later Napoleon, after suffering several 
major defeats, was captured at Sedan, the third empire was overthrown 
by a revolution, and a provisional government of national defense 
was formed in Paris (September 4, N.S.). The war nevertheless con- 
tinued until the middle of February, 1871. It was terminated by the 
Treaty of Frankfort (May 10, 1871, N.S.), which transferred Alsace 
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and Lorraine to Germany, and imposed on France a heavy indemnity. 
In the meantime the unification of Germany had been completed 
King William of Prussia being proclaimed emperor of Germany in the 
Gallery 7 of Mirrors of the Versailles Palace ( January 18, 1871, N.S.). 

REVISION OF THE TREATY OF PARIS 

Immediately after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War the 
Russian government announced its decision to maintain neutrality, 
provided Austria-Hungary would do the same. The French minister of 
foreign affairs, Duke de Gramont, was informed that if Austria should 
attack Prussia, Russia would attack Austria. In August, 1870, Gorcha- 
kov, on the invitation of the British secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, Lord Granville, signed w r ith Great Britain, Italy, and Austria a 
pact which bound the four Powers not to abandon neutrality with- 
out serving notice on the other cosignatories. Under this arrangement 
Austria and Italy could not intervene on behalf of France without 
previously informing Russia. Close understanding with Prussia, the 
success of the German armies, and the state of confusion prevailing in 
Europe created a situation that was judged opportune by Gorchakov 
for exploding the diplomatic bombshell he had carefully prepared. On 
October 31, 1870, N.S., three days after Marshal Bazaine’s capitulation 
at Metz, the Russian chancellor sent to the Powers, signatories of the 
Treaty of Paris (1856), a note repudiating the Black Sea provisions of 
that treaty. Gorchakov argued that the Russian action was Justified on 
two grounds: (1) de jure , because the treaty 7 had been violated in 
several of its essential clauses (specific reference was made to the uni- 
fication of Rumania and to admission of warships in the Black Sea); 
and (2) de facto , because it was inadmissible that "the security of 
Russia should depend on a fiction which had not stood the test of 
time.” The Russian announcement provoked a diplomatic crisis of 
the first magnitude, although a change in the status of the Black Sea 
had long been anticipated. Palmerston had told General Ignatev and 
Brunnow that the restrictive provisions would not last more than 
ten years. 9 Gladstone, prime minister in 1868-1874, had consistently 
opposed the neutralization of the Black Sea as an indefensible affront 
to Russia. Beust, who held that the Black Sea clauses placed Russia 
"in a situation unworthy of a great Power,” had proposed in 1867 the 
convocatiqn of a conference to remove the disability. King William of 

» The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy y III, 45. 
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Prussia in 1866 and Bismarck as recently as September, 1870, had 
assured Alexander of their full cooperation in bringing about the 
amendment of the Treaty of Paris according to Russia's wishes. 10 It 
was the attitude of Prussia, coupled with the success of the German 
army, that decided the Russian government to issue the declaration 
of October 31, N.S., even though Bismarck, informed of the contents 
of the note when it was still on its way to European capitals, con- 
sidered the time inopportune and vainly pleaded for a deferment. 11 

The real reason for the hostility abroad to the Russian move was 
not any opposition to the abrogation of the Black Sea clauses, which 
were regarded as inequitable and, in the long run, unenforceable, but 
objection to the procedure adopted by Gorchakov. The unilateral re- 
pudiation of an international agreement was incompatible with Rus- 
sia's traditional defense of legitimism and sanctity of international 
treaties; moreover, the position taken by the Russian chancellor was 
palpably inconsistent: he repudiated certain clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris, on the ground that the treaty had been previously violated, but 
at the same time proclaimed his adherence to the otherclauses. The 
Powers concerned, especially England, protested vigorously and re- 
fused to accept the fait accompli which, it was held, not without ex- 
aggeration, threatened the very foundation of the international order. 
A breach of diplomatic relations between Russia and England ap- 
peared imminent for a time, and Brunnow, Russian ambassador to 
London, urged the withdrawal of Russian deposits from English banks. 
Granville’s stern note of protest to Gorchakov, however, ended with 
the conciliatory statement that the British government “would not 
have refused to examine the question in concert with the co-signatories 
to the treaty." There followed an outburst of diplomatic activity. Lord 
Odo Russell was sent by Granville to Versailles, where he conferred 
with Bismarck. The German chancellor made no secret of the fact 
that he did not object to the abrogation of the Black Sea clauses, al- 
though he disapproved of the timing of the Russian move and of the 
procedure chosen by St. Petersburg. He would do nothing, however, to 
antagonize Alexander and Gorchakov, who continued to render Prus- 
sia valuable services by declining Granville's proposal to participate 
in the formulation of peace terms acceptable to neutrals, or to bring 
pressure on Berlin to refrain from the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 

10 S. Goriainow, Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles (Paris, 1910), pp. 154, 162. 

^ Ibid. y p. 167. 
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raine. Bismarck, nevertheless, suggested an international conference, 
and after some further bickering this face-saving device was accepted 
by all the governments concerned. Gorchakov, probably under the in- 
fluence of Brunnow, who took a pessimistic view of the situation, 
adopted a conciliatory tone without, however, abandoning the Russian 
demands. He assured Granville that all that Russia really wanted was 
"the abrogation of a theoretical principle without immediate applica- 
tion/' To make things more palatable to England and the other Powers, 
the invitation to the conference was sent "on the express understand- 
ing that it should be in no way prejudiced by any previous assumption 
as to the result of its deliberations/' 

Tire seven-Powers conference (Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Turkey) met in London in January, 
1871. The German plenipotentiary, Count Albrecht Bernstorff, a 
personal friend of the Russian delegate Brunnow, was instructed by 
Bismarck to work in close cooperation with his Russian colleague. The 
conference began its labors by issuing a pusillanimous declaration to 
the effect that international engagements could not be modified "un- 
less with the consent of the contracting Powers by means of an amicable 
agreement/' Brunnow signed the declaration only after referring it 
to Gorchakov and on condition that it would not operate retroactively. 
This bit of diplomatic ehinoiserie safely out of the way, the confer- 
ence settled down to its real business, the ratification of Russia's uni- 
lateral repudiation of the Black Sea clauses. By the treaty of March 
13, 1871, N.S., the pertinent articles of the Treaty of Paris were abro- 
gated; the principle of the closing of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles was maintained but the sultan was given authority to open 
them in time of peace to warships of friendly and allied Powers "in 
case the Sublime Porte should judge it necessary in order to secure the 
execution of the stipulations of the treaty of Paris"; the other provi- 
sions of the 1856 treaty were "renewed and confirmed." Both Russia 
and Turkey were thenceforth free to maintain navies in the Black Sea 
and fortifications and arsenals on its shores. Russian amour propre was 
gratified, and Gorchakov was rewarded with the title of Highness. 
The other consequences of Russian diplomatic victory were less pleas- 
ing. The improvement in Russo-Turkish relations which Gorchakov 
had professed to anticipate failed to materialize. Gladstone and Gran- 
ville were bitterly attacked in the British parliament and press for a 
shameful surrender to Russian threats. Anti-Russian feeling in England, 
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which had subsided after the Crimean War, again ran high. Russia, 
moreover, did not avail herself at once of her newly recovered freedom 
to rearm in the Black Sea. Hardly any warships were launched in these 
waters in the next few years, and during the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-1878 naval operations played an insignificant part. 

ALLIANCE OF THE THREE EMPERORS , 1873 

The events of 1870-1871 marked an important stage on the road 
of Russo- Prussian cooperation. “Prussia will never forget that she 
owes it to you that the war has not assumed extreme dimensions/' 
William telegraphed to Alexander announcing the signature of the 
preliminaries of peace with France. “I am happy that I was in a posi- 
tion to prove to you my sympathy as a devoted friend," the tsar re- 
plied. “Let the friendship uniting us assure the happiness and glory of 
our two countries." On the day when the German troops made their 
triumphal entry into Paris, Alexander was appointed honorary colonel 
of the Prussian grenadiers of the guards; simultaneously William and 
his generals were recipients of high Russian military honors. In spite 
of the friendly trend of Russo-Prussian relations, Bismarck was still 
haunted by the fear of a possible alignment of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary with France. The surest method to foil the dreaded com- 
bination was to bring both empires definitely within the German polit- 
ical orbit. Gorchakov, too, was suspicious of Bismarck, and felt uneasy 
about the rapid reconciliation between Berlin and Vienna and the 
rumors of an impending Austro-German alliance. Changes in the 
Viennese government favored the rapprochement of the three im- 
perial courts. Beust, heartily disliked in both St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
was dismissed in the autumn of 1871; Count Julius Andrassy, a Mag- 
yar and a former opponent of Russia who had been reconciled to the 
necessity of collaboration with that country, became minister of for- 
eign affairs. Bismarck assured Vienna that he had no designs on the 
German provinces of the Hapsburg Monarchy and encouraged her to 
seek compensation in the east for recent territorial losses. Andrassy, 
on the other hand, persuaded Gorchakov that Austria-Hungary was 
vitally interested in the preservation of the Ottoman empire and did 
not wish* as it was rumored, to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
sincerity of these statements was doubted in influential Russian circles 
led by Ignatev, Russian ambassador to Constantinople, but Gorchakov 
accepted them on tfaesrface value. In his report to the tsai for 1873 the 
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Russian chancellor, after paying a personal tribute to Andrassy, voiced 
his conviction that for the time being “the political situation and the 
interests of Austria-Hungary” offer a guarantee of her desire to main- 
tain the status quo. Gorchakov admitted at the same time that the 
dual monarchy, as a great Power bordering on Turkey and comprising 
a large Slav population, had legitimate interests in the welfare of the 
Christian subjects of the sultan. This admission was an important de- 
parture from Russia’s traditional attitude as the sole protector of the 
Slavs under Turkish rule. The willingness to conciliate the rival Rus- 
sian and Austrian claims in the Balkans made possible the alliance of 
the three emperors which Bismarck was striving to achieve. 

The rapprochement of the three imperial courts w r as brought about 
gradually. In August, 1871, the emperors of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary conferred at Ischl. In June, 1872, a group of Austro-Hungarian 
officers headed by the Archduke William attended Russian army ma- 
neuvers near St. Petersburg, where they were given a warm reception. 
In September the tsar, at his own request, was invited to visit Berlin 
at the same time as Francis Joseph. In April-May, 1873, William was 
Alexander’s guest at St. Petersburg, and in June the tsar paid a state 
visit to Vienna, his first appearance in the Austrian capital since the 
Crimean War. In February, 1874, Francis Joseph returned the Rus- 
sian emperor s visit. On each occasion the monarchs were accompanied 
by their ministers of foreign affairs. 

The revival of the Holy Alliance in the guise of the alliance of the 
three emperors is usually identified with their meeting at Berlin. Al- 
though the Berlin conversations, in the words of Gorchakov (letter 
to Brunnow of September 11, 1872, N.S.) produced “no positive en- 
gagements that would modify our freedom of action, . . . nothing 
for the diplomatic archives,” their “moral result was immense.” Wil- 
liam s visit to St. Petersburg led to the conclusion of the secret Russo- 
German convention (May 6, 1873, N.S.) which stipulated mutual mili- 
tary assistance in case Russia or Germany were attacked by another 
European Power. A month later (June 6, N.S.), during the stay of 
the tsar in Vienna, Alexander and Francis Joseph affixed their signa- 
tures to the quaintly worded secret convention of Schonbrunn which 
professed to ensure the unity of action of the two emperors, irrespec- 
tive of changes that might occur in the composition of their govern- 
ments. The monarchs bound themselves not to allow any divergency 
of interests in “special questions” that may arise to prevent them from 
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adhering to, and if necessary enforcing, “the principles of a higher 
order ( les considerations dun ordre plus eleve ) which they regard 
as essential to the protection of the peace of Europe from any sub- 
versive attempts (bouleversements) In case of aggression by a third 
Power, the contracting parties agreed to seek common understanding, 
not to conclude outside alliances, and if necessary to make arrange- 
ments for joint military action. On October 22 N.S., Emperor Wil- 
liam acceded to the Schonbrunn convention. Both conventions (May 
and June) could be denounced on serving a two-year s notice. 

The realignment of the Powers evidenced by the cordiality in the 
relations of the three emperors was a political factor of paramount im- 
portance; it was interpreted as a return to the principles of the Holy 
Alliance of the pre-Crimean era, and as an attempt to maintain the 
status quo through the concerted action of the three conservative 
courts. The most notable feature of the new European situation was 
the reconciliation of Germany and Russia with Austria-Hungary. Re- 
lations between Russia and Germany were not appreciably affected by 
the developments of 1872-1873. 

If the international significance of the entente cordiale of the three 
emperors- is clear, the practical usefulness of the two conventions of 
1873 is open to serious doubt. The Russo-German convention of May 
6, N.S., was the handiwork of the military, not of the diplomats. Bis- 
marck, fearing its repercussions on the relations between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, refused to countersign it. “What precise meaning 
and how much significance should be attached to this convention it 
is impossible to estimate without more evidence than is at present 
available . . . writes Sumner. “The Russian foreign office seems to 
have left the convention pigeon-holed . . . and the tsar, who was 
always vague about engagements, seems to have forgotten it. At any 
rate it played no part in the succeeding years, during which no refer- 
ence appears to have been made to it.” It was specifically abrogated, 
however, by the treaty of June 18, 1881 N.S. 12 The Schonbrunn con- 
vention, the only written basis for the “three emperors' league,” is 
properly characterized by Sumner as “jejune and vague”; according 
to the same author, “Russian and Austrian archives have not yet re- 
vealed any specific reference to action being taken under the conven- 
tion in the following years.” 13 

12 Sumner, op. ext., pp. 91-92. 

13 Ibid., p. 90. 
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The frailty of an alliance based on commitments so ill defined and 
broad as those of the Schonbrunn convention was demonstrated in 
the spring of 1875, when the diplomatic world was disturbed bv per- 
sistent, albeit unwarranted, reports of Germany’s intention to launch 
a “preventive” war against France. Throughout the crisis Andrassv 
maintained an attitude of utmost reserve, while Gorchakov uncau- 
tiously assumed the part of the champion of France and of European 
peace and, characteristically, did not resist the temptation to claim 
credit for averting the imaginary conflagration. This diplomatic in- 
cident brought to a head the latent hostility* between Gorchakov and 
Bismarck, and subjected the “three emperors’ league” to a severe 
strain. 

SALE OF ALASKA 

In the nineteenth century St. Petersburg was gradually awakening 
to the fact that Russia was not only a European but also an Asiatic 
Power. European affairs remained the chief preoccupation of Russian 
diplomacy, yet the potential significance of the Pacific area and of 
the Asiatic continent could no longer be ignored. The problems of 
these distant and little known regions, however, were envisaged pri- 
marily from the standpoint of European politics. In the reign of Alex- 
ander II the two principal developments of Russian eastern policy 
were the liquidation of Russian colonies in North America and the 
acquisition of vast territories along the Amur River and in central Asia. 

Russian expansion in North America brought the tsarist empire into 
close geographical proximity with the United States. The two coun- 
tries, however, had no economic or political interests in common, ex- 
cept for their traditional antagonism towards England. Edward Stoeckl, 
Russian minister to Washington, expressed the view of his government 
when he held that “the United States in rivalry with Great Britain 
'was the best guarantee against the ambitious projects and political 
egotism of the Anglo-Saxon race/ ” 14 The American Civil War and 
the Polish uprising of 1863 brought a temporary and superficial rap- 
prochement between Russia and the United States, a rapprochement 
based in part on misunderstandings. During the Civil War England 
being suspected, not without reason, of favoring the Confederate 
States, Gorchakov hastened to assure the federal government of his 
sympathy with the North and with the cause of American unity. “The 

14 Foster Rhea Dulles, The Road to Teheran (Princeton, 1944), p. 54. 
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disintegration of the United States, as a Power, is, from our point of 
view, most undesirable/' Stoeckl wrote to Gorchakov in February, 
1862. “The American confederation is a counterpoise to English might 
and, in that sense, its existence is an element in the world balance of 
power/' Gorchakov expressed his agreement with Stoeckl' s argument, 
and in 1862 rejected English and French proposals for European media- 
tion between the North and the South. A year later, as has already 
been stated, the United States reciprocated by refusing to participate 
in the collective demarche on behalf of Poland. In the autumn of 1863 
the unheralded appearance of the Russian fleet in New York and San 
Francisco was acclaimed by American opinion as a tangible evidence 
of Russia's readiness to lend her support to the federal government in 
case of foreign intervention in the Civil War. This interpretation was 
unwarranted: Russia, fearing a war with the European Powers over 
Poland, was endeavoring to remove her weak fleet from the reach of 
the potential enemy, and sent it to America because, to quote Dulles, 
“there was in fact nowhere else the Russian vessels could go." Amer- 
ican exuberance and ignorance of Russian conditions was responsible 
for another somewhat awkward demonstration of Russian-American 
solidarity. In April, 1866, a Russian revolutionary, Dimitry Karakozov, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to murder the tsar. In July a delegation 
of the United States Congress, headed by the assistant secretary of the 
navy, Gustavus V. Fox, arrived in St. Petersburg to congratulate Alex- 
ander on his “miraculous escape.” Unfortunately the congressional 
address to the tsar represented Karakozov as a member of the Russian 
nobility seeking vengeance for the emancipation of the serfs. The 
Russian press took considerable pains to explain that the error was 
understandable and that it was the American gesture of good will, not 
the motives behind it, that really mattered. Imaginative Russian writers 
seized this occasion to picture the United States as a new “European 
Power” anxious to obtain Mediterranean bases to protect the Black 
Sea from English and French fleets and to share, in concert with Rus- 
sia* in the impending partition of the Ottoman empire. 

These fantastic, albeit no doubt officially inspired, speculations 
helped to reconcile the nationalistic-minded Russians to the unpala- 
table fact that the Russian flag was about to be hauled down in Alaska. 
The decision to dispose of the Russian possessions in America was due 
to economic and political considerations. Since the checking of Rus- 
sian expansion on the American continent by the Monroe Doctrine 
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and the treaty of 1824, 15 the affairs of the Russian American Company, 
never too prosperous, had gone from bad to worse. In spite of its 
monopolistic position, and perhaps because of it, the company expe- 
rienced extreme financial difficulties and was hopelessly in debt to the 
government. In the late 1840’s, with the opening of Chinese ports to 
foreign commerce, the company’s fur trade with China, on which it 
largely depended, dwindled at an appalling rate, while the inferior 
grade of the pelts produced by the Russian colonies made it difficult 
for them to compete successfully with foreign furs in the more exacting 
western European markets. There was much inefficiency and mis- 
management. Russian colonies in America, according to the report 
of an interdepartmental committee (May, 1863) "present a picture 
of complete stagnation in all matters of colonization, industry, com- 
merce, and citizenship; in general, the Company has not justified the 
confidence placed in it by the government.” 

Political considerations in favor of the sale of Alaska were no less 
weighty. It was realized in St. Petersburg that the colonies could not 
be defended and that sooner or later they would be annexed either bv 
the United States or by Great Britain. At the beginning of the Cri- 
mean War the belief in the inevitability of a British attack on Alaska 
led to the fictitious transfer, for a period of three years (May 1, 1854. 
to May 1, 1857), of the properties of the Russian American Company 
to an American company, thus putting them under the protection 
of the American flag. This subterfuge proved unnecessary. A conven- 
tion of neutrality negotiated by the Russian American Company and 
the neighboring British Hudson’s Bay Company was ratified by the 
British and the Russian governments; under this arrangement the 
territories held by the two companies w f ere excluded from the sphere 
of military operations. "'This act of magnanimity seemingly incom- 
patible with British selfishness had a secret motive,” Stoeckl waote to 
Gorchakov five years later (December 23, 1859). “It was rumored at 
the time that we intended to sell the colonies to the United States, 
and it was in order to prevent this transaction that the British govern- 
ment ratified the convention.” From 1854 on, the sale of Alaska to the 
United States was informally discussed by St. Petersburg and Wash- 

15 See pp. 690-692. A good account of the history of the Russian American 
Company and of Russo-American relations up to 1867, based on Russian archives, 
will he found in S. Ohun, Rossiisko-Amerkanskaia Kompaniia (The Russian Amer- 
ican Company) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1939). 
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ington, but action was deferred, the Russian ministry of foreign affairs 
insisting that, in order not to antagonize Great Britain, the matter 
should be postponed until the expiration of the charter of the Rus- 
sian American Company on January 1, 1862. 

The rumored and then actual (1862) discovery of gold in Alaska 
increased the apprehensions of those in St. Petersburg who, like the 
Grand Duke Constantine, realized that the retention of the American 
colonies would only lead to international complications and to Rus- 
sia's eventual defeat. Considerations of a broader political nature were 
not overlooked. Reutern, the Russian minister of finance, argued in 
1866 that by acquiring Alaska the United States “will have a common 
border with the British colony not only in the south but also in the 
northwest.” This, in his opinion, “must lead to the strengthening of 
our friendly relations with the United States and is bound to increase 
the opportunities for disagreement between the United States and 
England." In December, 1866, the Russo-American negotiations, in- 
terrupted by the Civil War, were resumed and were conducted in great 
secrecy by William Henry Seward, secretary of state, and Stoeckl. By 
the treaty of March 29, 1867, N.S., all the properties of the Russian 
American Company were transferred to the United States for a pay- 
ment of $7,200,000, that is, $2,200,000 more than the minimum price 
of $5,000,000 Stoeckl was authorized to accept. In spite of the un- 
popularity of the transaction in the United States, the treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate on April 9 N.S., by a majority of 27 to 12. Studies 
by American historians, especially the works of Dulles, have estab- 
lished that the support of the Washington politicians was obtained at 
a price. Information from American sources shows that Stoeckl's figure 
of $200,000 used on “secret expenses” was probably near the mark. 
There was a loud outcry in the American press. Although funds to 
meet the purchase price were not voted by the House of Representa- 
tives until July, 1868, the United States officially took possession of 
Alaska on October 18, 1867, N.S.: in an elaborate ceremony at Sitka 
the Russian flag was hauled down and the stars and stripes hoisted in 
its place. Russia had withdrawn from the American continent. 

There was some criticism of the cession of Alaska in the closely 
controlled Russian press. “Today we hear rumors of the sale of the 
Nikolaevsky [Moscow to St. Petersburg state-owned] railway line; to- 
morrow, of the Russian colonies in America,” wrote Golos. “Who 
would vouch that the day after tomorrow we shall not get rumors of 
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the sale of the Crimea, Transcaucasia, the Baltic provinces? 7 7 Censor- 
ship at once silenced the recalcitrant journal, although stringent meas- 
ures were hardly necessary. To the vast majority of even educated Rus- 
sians Alaska was but an empty sound and its fate a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

EXPANSION IN THE FAR EAST 

The abandonment by Russia of her strategically indefensible and 
economically burdensome American colonies went hand in hand with 
the acquisition of important territories on the Asiatic littoral of the 
north Pacific. In the middle of the nineteenth century these regions 
were under Chinese sovereignty, but the Celestial Empire exercised 
little effective control over its distant, sparsely populated, and eco- 
nomically unimportant borderlands. Russian penetration along the 
Pacific shore and in the valley of the Amur was due largely to the 
energy and the adventurous spirit of Nicholas Muravev, governor- 
general of eastern Siberia from 1847 to 1861. Vested with practically 
unlimited powers, cut off from St. Petersburg by immense distances 
and lack of rapid communications, and meeting with no armed re- 
sistance on the part of the Chinese, M uravev carried out his gigantic 
enterprise with remarkable ease. Russian inroads into Chinese ter- 
ritory were at first made in the guise of trading activities by the Rus- 
sian American Company, supported by a surprisingly small number of 
troops, in some cases less than a dozen men. In 1850 the post of 
Nikolaevsk was established on the Amur, a few miles from the estuary; 
in 1852-1853 the Russians crossed to Sakhalin Island, and then gradu- 
ally extended southward their occupation of the littoral of the main- 
land. In 1854 a force led by Muravev sailed up the Amur and founded 
the city of Khabarovsk, named after a Russian seventeenth century ex- 
plorer and soldier of fortune. Traders and soldiers were followed by 
settlers; there was ample evidence that the Russians had come to stay. 

Russian encroachments on Chinese territory coincided with the 
outbreak of keen rivalry among the Powers for the markets of the Far 
East, and with the forced abandonment by China of her traditional 
policy of seclusion and non-intercourse with the western world. The 
Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Nanking (1842), which terminated the in- 
famous Opium War, opened five Chinese ports to foreign commerce 
and laid the foundation of the system of extraterritoriality that was to 
govern the relations between China and the western Powers for 
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decades to come. The new international regime did not work smoothly, 
and it was responsible for the war of 1857-1858 fought bv China 
against England and France. The Russians took advantage of China's 
predicament to exact the formal cession of the territories over which 
they exercised a de facto control. In May, 1858, a local Chinese com- 
mander, yielding to Muravevs persuasions and threats, signed the 
Treaty of Aigun (a city on the Amur), which recognized Russian 
sovereignty over the left bank of the Amur from the Aigun River to 
the sea; put the Ussuri region (from the junction of the Ussuri River to 
the shore) under a joint Russo-Chinese administration; and granted 
Russian and Chinese nationals the exclusive right of navigation on the 
Amur, the Ussuri, and the Sungari. Almost simultaneously, by the 
Treaty of Tientsin (June, 1858), the Russian emissary to China, Ad- 
miral Count E. V. Putiatin, obtained for Russia all the privileges se- 
cured previously by England, France, and the United States. Peking, 
however, would not ratify the Aigun treaty, and did not concede Rus- 
sian territorial claims until driven to extremes by the so-called Taiping 
Rebellion, the occupation of the Chinese capital by the Anglo-French 
troops, and the looting of the Forbidden City (1860). The Russians 
in the meantime continued their penetration along the Pacific lit- 
toral, where they founded, in the vicinity of the Korean border, the 
city of Vladivostok (July, 1860). The Treaty of Peking (November 
14, 1860, N.S.), tracing the new Russo-Chinese frontier, recognized 
Russian sovereignty not only over the territories ceded by the Aigun 
treaty but also over the vast region between the Ussuri and the Gulf 
of Tartary, and granted Russia trading privileges in Mongolia and in 
Chinese Turkestan. The next year Russia, England, and France estab- 
lished permanent legations in Peking. 

A further infringement of China's territorial integrity occurred a 
decade later, in connection with the Russian expansion in central Asia. 
A revolt against Peking in the districts of Kashgar and Yarkand, in 
Chinese Turkestan, brought about the occupation by the Russians of 
the province of Kuldja (1871). Although the occupation was osten- 
sibly a provisional measure and the rebellion was suppressed by 1877, 
the Russian troops were not withdrawn. There followed complicated 
negotiations. By the Treaty of Livadia (1879) China ceded to Russia 
a large portion of Kuldja, including the Tian Shan mountain passes, 
but the Chinese government disavowed its envoy and refused to 
ratify the treaty. For a time an armed conflict between the two coun- 
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tries appeared likely; the matter, however, was settled by the Treaty of 
St* Petersburg (August, 1881) by virtue of which Russia retained a 
smaller slice of Kuldja than she had secured in 1879, received an 
indemnity of 9 million rubles, and was granted new trade privileges in 
China, Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan. 

Expansion in the north Pacific brought Russia for the first time in 
conflict with Japan. Unable to prevent Russian encroachments in Sa- 
khalin, the Japanese were forced to agree, by a treaty of 1855, to the 
joint administration of the island. This arrangement, however, proved 
unworkable, the Russians gradually extending their settlements and 
crowding out the Japanese. By the Treaty of St. Petersburg (1875) 
Japan ceded Sakhalin to Russia in exchange for the recognition of 
Japanese sovereignty over the Kurile Islands, which since the end of 
the eighteenth century St. Petersburg had claimed as Russian territory. 
From the Japanese point of view the exchange was a poor bargain 
exacted under duress. 

The expansion in the Amur and the Pacific regions was effected, 
especially in its early stage, against the wishes of the Russian ministry 
of foreign affairs. In the delicate international situation of the period 
before and after the Crimean War, Nesselrode, and later Gorchakov, 
feared the repercussions of the imperialistic schemes launched, with 
little regard for diplomatic niceties, by Muravev and his subordinates. 
Yet territorial aggrandizement in the Far East had a strong appeal to 
the tsar and the nationalistically-minded bureaucrats and generals. 
It offered the solace Russian amour propre craved after the defeat 
suffered in the Crimean War. In 1858, on the occasion of the signa- 
ture of the Aigun treaty, Muravev was rewarded with the title of 
“Count Muravev-Amursky,” although some of his lieutenants had only 
recently been threatened with court-martial for the unauthorized 
seizure of the very territories in the possession of which the imperial 
government now gloried. The ambition of Russian imperialism was 
suggested by the name of the newly founded Vladivostok, which means 
in Russian “Rule over the East. 77 

EXPANSION IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Russian expansion in central Asia was on a larger scale than in the 
Far East; the military and financial effort involved was vastly greater, 
and the relentless southward movement of the Russian frontier, until 
it reached the Afghan border, had a profound effect on Russian 
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relations with England and therefore on the international situation. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century no definite borderline 
existed between Siberia and the steppes and deserts of central Asia 
where roamed the Kirghiz (Kazakh), Turkoman, Kalmyk, and other 
nomad tribes. Effective Russian control extended, roughly, west and 
north of a curve drawn up the Ural River and along latitude 51° to 
the Altai Mountains. Russian penetration south of this curve began in 
the 1820 T s. In the 1830’s Russian military outposts and settlers ap- 
peared in the Orenburg steppes; by 1846 they reached the Aral Sea 
and the mouth of the Syr-Darya (Jaxartes) River. In 1853 a column 
commanded by V. A. Perovsky, governor-general of Orenburg, made 
its way up the Syr-Darya and established the fort of Perovsk some 350 
miles southeast of the Aral Sea. Simultaneously the Russians were 
converging on central Asia from the northeast; in 1850-1854 they 
occupied the Ili basin (Semirechensk) and founded on the Alma-Ata 
River the fort of Verny (today the city of Alma-Ata). These inroads 
into the Asiatic steppes brought the tsarist forces to the threshold of 
the settled Moslem khanates of Kokand, Khiva, and Bokhara. In the 
meantime the long-drawn-out resistance of the Caucasian moun- 
taineers was overcome with the capture of Shamil (1859) and the 
defeat of the Circassians (1864), giving Russia complete control of 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea north of the Persian border. 

Kokand, Bokhara, and Khiva were loosely organized, semi-feudal 
states engaged in endless internal feuds and wars with one another 
and with the turbulent nomads of the steppes. Kokand, the largest 
of three khanates, bordered in the east on China, in the west on 
Bokhara, and in the north on the territories claimed by Russia. The 
principal city of Kokand was Tashkent, an important trading center 
with a population of some 100,000 in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The territory of Bokhara lay to the southwest of Kokand and 
comprised the ancient commercial cities of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
with a population of from 60,000 to 70,000 each. The khanate of 
Khiva occupied the lower basin of the Amu-Darya (Oxus), north of 
the Bokhara border. The khans of Kokand and Khiva were hereditary 
lay rulers, while the ameer of Bokhara was both the hereditary head 
of the khanate and the spiritual leader of the Moslems of central Asia. 

A new chapter in the history of Russian conquest in central Asia 
was opened in 1864 when Colonel (afterwards General) M. G. 
Chemiaev was sent on the modest mission of establishing a line of 
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forts from Perovsk to Vernv. The immediate object of the expedition 
was attained within a few weeks with the Russian occupation of the 
cities of Turkestan and Chimkent. Events, however, took a turn St. 
Petersburg had not foreseen. In October Chemiaev stormed Tashkent 
but met with determined resistance and was forced to retreat. The 
offensive was resumed in 1865, and Tashkent fell in June; but the 
ameer of Bokhara having declared a holy war, the Russians proceeded 
to occupy a part of that khanate. In *1866 the territories seized by 
Russia after 1847 were annexed and became the governorship-general 
of Turkestan; General C. P. von Kaufman, a stern and ruthless ad- 
ministrator, was appointed governor-general. Meanwhile warlike 
operations on Bokhara continued, the city’ of Bokhara being captured 
by the Russians in May, 1868. The defeat of the two khanates termi- 
nated the hostilities, at least for a time. By a treaty’ of January, 1868, 
Kudair, the Russian-sponsored khan of Kokand, ceded to Russia the 
territories she occupied and accepted for the khanate the status of a 
Russian protectorate; a similar treaty was imposed on Bokhara in 
June, 1868. The turn of Khiva came five years later. In the spring of 
1873 that country was overrun by Russian troops and, in spite of the 
courageous resistance of the Turkoman warriors, capitulated on Rus- 
sian terms. Khiva ceded to the victors the right bank' of the Amu- 
Darya, conferred exclusive privileges on Russian commerce and ship- 
ping, paid an indemnity, and became a Russian protectorate. The 
latter status was retained by Bokhara and Khiva until the end of the 
empire. Kokand fared even less well. A revolt against Kudair Khan in 
1875 became a holy war against Russia and brought upon the un- 
happy natives punitive expeditions led by Kaufman and, later, by 
General M. D. Skobelev. In February, 1876, the khanate of Kokand 
disappeared from the map, its territory 7 being annexed by Russia under 
the name of the Ferghana region. 

In the 1870 s St. Petersburg turned its attention to the still un- 
conquered area extending from the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea 
to the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan, Bokhara, and Khiva, a region 
occupied by the warlike Tekke Turkoman tribes. Krasnovodsk, a port 
established by the Russians on the eastern littoral of the Caspian in 
1869, provided a convenient base for military operations in this arid 
and largely unexplored land. The Russian campaign of 1879 having 
ended in disaster, it was not until 1881 that Skobelev succeeded in 
taking by assault the stronghold of Gheok Teppe, a victory which per- 
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mitted the speedy subjugation and annexation of the Turkoman coun- 
try. Russian dominion was extended further south in 1884, when the 
tsar graciously granted the petition (exacted by appropriate pressure) 
of the city and region of Merv to be annexed to Russia. With these 
acquisitions the territorial expansion of imperial Russia was virtually 
closed. 16 

What were the causes of Russia’s advance in central Asia and of its 
acceleration in the 1860’s and the 1870 T s? The official explanation 
formulated by Gorchakov in the lengthy circular dispatch of November 
21, 1864, may be summarized as the doctrine of historical necessity. 
According to this view, considerations of security and the interests of 
trade compel any state situated in close geographical proximity with 
territories occupied by warlike tribesmen to bring them under its 
dominion. “The United States in America, France in Africa, Holland 
in her colonies, England in India,” Gorchakov wrote, “were all forced 
to take the road of expansion dictated by necessity rather than by 
ambition, a road on which the chief difficulty is to know where to 
stop.” The truth of the latter statement was abundantly demonstrated 
by the history of Russian conquests. Gorchakov, however, conveniently 
forgetting his basically sound premise that one annexation was likely 
to lead to another, assured foreign governments (in his November 
dispatch) that Russia would not advance beyond Chimkent. He was 
unaware at the time that several weeks earlier Cherniaev had made 
his first and unsuccessful attempt at capturing Tashkent, a city far 
beyond the line approved by St. Petersburg as the limit of Russian 
penetration. The officially inspired theme — defense of frontiers and 
trade routes — was enthusiastically taken up by the nationalistic press. 
There were, of course, the. inevitable references to Russia's “civilizing 
mission,” although the methods employed by Kaufman, and especially 
by Skobelev, while not unparalleled in the colonial history of other 
Powers, were notable for utter disregard of the elementary rules of 
humanity and decency. Slavery, it is true was abolished, at least on 
paper, by the treaties with Bokhara and Khiva, but the newly acquired 
provinces remained for years notable examples of corruption' and 
maladministration. 

The popular Marxist theory, endorsed by Lenin, that Russia's ad- 

16 Russia secured in 1895 a minor rectification in her favor of the frontier in 
the Pamir region, and in 1898 wrung from China a lease on the Liaotung penin- 
sula with Port Arthur, wfiibh, however, she was* forced to cede to Japan in 1905. 
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vance in central Asia was the “inevitable” bv-product of capitalist 
development, with its demand for colonial markets, is not in accord- 
ance with available facts. Economic considerations, while a part of 
the background of conquest, were not the determining factor. Russian 
trade with Asia increased from the 1830 T s to the 1860’s; it remained 
small, however, and did not justify the cost of military expeditions and 
administration. The ministry of finance opposed the policy of ex- 
pansion. A few enterprising merchants and industrialists w T ere sanguine 
about the opportunities for lucrative concessions and high profits, but 
their expectations were seldom realized. “Actually the commercial 
and economic perspectives were widely exaggerated,” writes Sumner; 
“most of the early Russian ventures failed; in the seventies there was 
much dispute as to the growth of trade with Russia, disputes much 
aided by the lack of accurate figures.” 17 It was not until two or three 
decades later, with the pacification of the Asiatic possessions and the 
building of railways, that the economic outlook became brighter. 

It is the inner logic (or what may be called the mechanics) of con- 
quest in a primitive and distant country that offers the key to the 
understanding of Russian expansion in central Asia. Remoteness from 
the capital and the absence of rapid communications necessitated, as 
in the Far East, the delegation of broad powers to local administrators 
and made it impossible for St. Petersburg to control effectively mili- 
tary commanders. Empire building appeals to professional soldiers, 
and offers opportunities for promotion and reward. The pace of the 
Russian advance was intensified by the rivalry of high local administra- 
tive officials, especially Kaufman, governor-general of Turkestan 
(1867-1883), and the tsar s brother, the Grand Duke Michael, viceroy 
of the Caucasus (1863-1881); both enjoyed practically autocratic 
powers within the areas under their respective jurisdictions, Kaufman 
(like Muravev in the Far East) being granted the right to make treaties 
with native rulers. Less highly placed, yet influential, administrators 
and soldiers (for instance, Chemiaev and Skobelev) vied in zealous 
efforts to hoist the Russian flag over the once great Asiatic cities and 
to extend Russian dominion to the wilderness of steppes and moun- 
tains. The policy of the imperial government was hesitant and self- 
contradictory. Some of the higher bureaucrats favored expansion, 
others opposed it. There was, on the one hand, much satisfaction with 

17 Sumner, op. tit., p, 46. Prof. Sumner gives an admirable summary of the 
nature of Russian expansion in central Asia {pp. >5-56). 
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the victories over the tribesmen which permitted the assertion of 
Russian supremacy in Asia; on the other hand, the danger of unduly 
offending English susceptibilities was realized. Gorchakov's attempts 
at restraining the military failed, and his efforts to placate London 
were only moderately successful. The tsar, subject to conflicting in- 
fluences, swayed uneasily from drastic measures against his impetuous 
proconsuls to whole-hearted approval of annexations carried out, at 
times, in contravention of his own orders. 

As often as not local commanders forced the hand of the imperial 
government by confronting it with a fait accompli . Tashkent was 
captured by Cherniaev, contrary to the instructions given him, and 
was annexed without reference to St. Petersburg. Gorchakov proved 
unable to prevent the occupation of Kuldja. In January, 1873, Russia’s 
special envoy to London, Count Peter Shuvalov, assured Lord Gran- 
ville that “the emperor not only does not wish to take possession of 
Khiva, but has given definite orders that such an eventuality should 
be prevented/ 7 and that the instructions sent to Kaufman directed 
him to impose on the khan terms which would make a lasting occupa- 
tion of Khiva impossible. In August, however, Khiva became for all 
purposes a Russian dependency. Two years later Kokand was annexed, 
according to Sumner, against the tsars will. Under these conditions 
Gorchakov's repeated assurances that each advance was the last car- 
ried little weight. It was clear that either Russian professions were 
disingenuous^ or the imperial government was incapable of controlling 
its agents in Asia. The practical consequences in either case were the 
same. 

Russian inroads in Asia were followed in England with keen interest 
and anxiety. A powerful group of British statesmen, publicists, and 
civil servants took a grave view of the situation, and suspected Russia 
of the most sinister intentions. Shrill voices were again raised, sound- 
ing the half-forgotten Palmerstonian battle cry of Russia’s “threat to 
India. 77 Sir Henry Rawlinson, influential with government circles and 
the general public, pleaded in his articles (reprinted in 1875 in a 
volume entitled England and Russia in the East ) the necessity of 
stopping the Muscovites before they had entrenched themselves in 
Merv and had at their mercy Herat, “the pivot to the whole eastern 
question 77 and the “key to India/ 7 Although the armed invasion of 
India by way of Afghanistan and Persia was a mere flight of fancy, 
the danger of an Anglo-Russian conflict in Asia was real and, indeed. 
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inherent in the facts of the case. Great Britain was expanding her 
Asiatic dominion from the south, Russia was doing the same from 
the north. The vast distance once separating the territories the 
two Powers controlled was rapidly shrinking, until in the 1870's 
the British lion and the Russian two-headed eagle were glowering 
angrily at one another across the uncertain frontiers of Afghanistan. 
This was a situation pregnant with dangerous possibilities. In 1865 
Lord Russell attempted to negotiate an agreement delimiting the 
respective spheres of influence; all he obtained were vague assurances 
of Russia's peaceful intentions. Lord Clarendon proposed in 1869 
the recognition of Afghanistan as the neutral zone between British 
and Russian possessions. Gorchakov accepted in principle, but the 
negotiations dragged on for several years because the two parties 
could not agree what territories should be comprised in Afghanistan. 
The agreement finally reached in January, 1873, was almost im- 
mediately invalidated by the subjugation of Khiva, in violation of 
Russian promises. Internal changes in England contributed to the 
tension. In February, 1874, the Gladstone administration resigned 
and was succeeded by the cabinet of Disraeli, with Lord Derby at 
the foreign office and Lord Salisbury at the India office. The change 
was a victory for an aggressive British foreign policy and a triumph 
for the so-called "forward” policy which, according to W. H. Dawson, 
"wished to anticipate a development of events already assumed to 
be inevitable and at once bind all the frontier rulers and chiefs to 
the British government by means of alliances, missions, and, where 
necessary, subsidies in the form of money and material of war. 18 
The most spectacular, although by no means the most important, 
manifestation of "forward" policy was the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as "Empress of India" (1877). The rise of Disraeli accentu- 
ated the Anglo-Russian differences in Afghanistan and strengthened 
the hand of those in England who regarded Russia as a menace to 
the vital interests of the British empire. Anti-Russian feelings reached 
a high pitch reminiscent of the eve of the Crimean War. 

"It will always be a point of dispute how far the suspicion of Rus- 
sian designs, which was diligently fostered by a powerful party in 
England through the 'seventies, accentuated the very danger against 
which it was directed," writes Dawson, and he adds that while "Russia 
had, of course, just the same right to approach Afghanistan from 

is The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy , III, 72. 
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the one side as Great Britain had from the other . . . Russian diplo- 
macy was not as straightforward as it might have been.” 19 The pessi- 
mistic predictions and vituperations of Rawlinson and his political 
friends were, indeed, not without effect on Russian opinion and 
even, perhaps, on the course of Russian expansion in Asia. In the 
light of English alarmist pronouncements, to which Russian na- 
tionalists tended to attach excessive importance, the annexation of 
the deserts and crumbling cities of Asia acquired a new and greater 
significance. The long drawn-out contest between the two empires, 
it was imagined in some Russian circles, might well be settled on the 
plains of Asia. 'In the event of a war produced by European compli- 
cations,” wistfully wrote the Russian publicist M. A. Terentev, in 
the early 1870’s, "we shall clearly be obliged in our own interest to 
take advantage of our proximity to India, which is afforded by our 
present position in central Asia.” Skobelev, one of the architects of 
Russia’s Asiatic expansion, prepared in 1876-1877, when he was mili- 
tary governor of the Ferghana region, detailed plans for the invasion 
of India. Success, in his opinion, was assured to an expeditionary corps 
50,000 strong. He believed, moreover, that India was seething with 
discontent and that the mere appearance of even a small Russian 
force on her frontier "would probably lead to a general uprising in 
India and to the ruin of the British empire.” The overthrow of the 
British power in India, Skobelev maintained, might well provoke 
"a social revolution” in the metropolis, and "will be the beginning 
of the fall of England.” Four years later, after experiencing the hard- 
ships of the trans-Caspian campaigns, Skobelev revised his views as 
to the feasibility of the Indian expedition, which he no longer held 
practicable. 

Subsequent events have proved that all speculations concerning 
the "threat to India” were unfounded. Rawlinson’s prophecies of the 
invasion did not come true even though Russia annexed Merv in 
1884. Friedrich Engels’s dogmatic assertion (1858) that the Russian 
advance in Asia "will soon relegate England to a secondary place on 
that continent” was not borne out by history. Intrigues and serious 
friction in Persia and Afghanistan continued, but the long-heralded 
"inevitable” Anglo-Russian war in Asia is still to come. 

19 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Panslavism and the Eastern Question , 1875-1881 

^ 


PANSLAVISM 

The eastern question came to the fore in 1875 with the outbreak 
of an anti-Turkish revolt in Herzegovina. The far-reaching repercus- 
sions of this event, not in itself unusual in the annals of the Balkans, 
can be explained only in terms of the general European situation 
outlined above. An important new factor in shaping Russian policies 
was the rise of the panslav movement. 

The shock of the Crimean defeat was probably one cause of the 
transformation of the nugatory and romantic slavophilism of the 
earlier period into what is known as Russian panslavism. A term cover- 
ing a multitude of loosely coordinated theories and opinions, Russian 
panslavism is aptly characterized by Sumner as “the connecting link 
between slavophilism and panrussianism”; eventually the movement 
crystallized into “a very pronounced form of Great Russian national- 
ism” operating through “crude appeals to national mass emotions.” 1 
The panslavs were in general agreement that it was the historic mis- 
sion of Russia to liberate the Slavs from a foreign religious and polit- 
ical yoke; they differed widely, however, as to the source of her claim 
to leadership and in the practical conclusions they drew from it. 
Ivan Aksakov, faithful to the tradition of the Slavophiles, extolled 
Greek Orthodoxy as the only true form of Christianity and the 
fountainhead of the alleged supremacy of Slavic, and especially Rus- 
sian, civilization. The alleged conflict between the Slavs and western 

i Sumner, op. tit., p._ 57. This chapter owes much to Sumner’s detailed and 
thorough study. I differ, however, from Prof. Sumner in many of my interpreta- 
tions. 
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Europe, in his opinion, was primarily one between Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism, Protestantism being regarded as a relatively minor evil. 
Unity of faith, according to Aksakov, was the cornerstone of Slav- 
dom’s glorious future, and its advancement, the moral right and duty 
of Orthodox Russia. This doctrine had the political disadvantage 
of excluding from the fold of Slavdom not only the Poles (whom all 
Russian panslavs detested) but also the Czechs, the Croats, and the 
Slovaks unless they recanted their Catholic “heresy” and became 
reunited with the Russian Church, a most unlikely contingency. 2 
The panslavs of the Aksakov brand, moreover, stressed Russian cul- 
tural supremacy and assumed towards the western Slavic nations a 
patronizing attitude which the latter, better acquainted with their 
own history and cultural tradition than their Russian mentors, found 
it difficult to accept. 

The less mystically inclined Russian panslavs soft-pedaled, or even 
discarded altogether, the Slavophile claim to Russia’s religious and 
cultural dominance, and emphasized instead the “historic” struggle 
between the Slavs and western (especially German-Magyar) Europe, 
a struggle in which Russia, the only great Slavic Power, was called 
upon to play the leading part. The best known propagandists of this 
group were R. A. Fadeev and N. Ya. Danilevsky. Fadeev, an army 
officer who had seen service in the Caucasus, in Egypt (where he was 
in charge of the khedive’s army ) , and later in the Balkans, formulated 
at length the panslav doctrine in the provocative articles Opinion on 
the Eastern Question, published in 1869 and widely read in Russia 
and abroad. According to his interpretation, an armed conflict between 
Slavdom and the West was inevitable if Russia was to fulfill her 
historic destiny. Russia, Fadeev argued, could not maintain her posi- 
tion in Europe unless she achieved the emancipation of the Slavic 
lands; this task could be accomplished only through the destruction 
of both the Ottoman empire and Austria-Hungary, and would of 
necessity lead to a war with Germany, committed as she was to defend 
German predominance in the Danubian valley. Russian victory was 
assured by the whole-hearted cooperation of the Balkan peoples, and 

2 The total Slavic population of the world at the end of 1906 was estimated 
in round figures as 150 million. Of this number 70 per cent were members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, 25 per cent Roman Catholics, 2.7 per cent Uniats, 2.5 
per cent Russian sectarians, 1 per cent Protestants, and 1 per cent Moslems. T. 
D. Florinsky, Slavianskoe plemia (The Slavs) (Kiev, 1907), p. 15. 
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would result in their emancipation and in the formation of a Slavic 
federation under Russian leadership. Similar views were expounded 
by Danilevsky in the celebrated study Russia and Europe (1869), 
except that the federation he proposed was to comprise, in addition 
to the Slavs, also the Greeks, the Rumanians, and the Magyars, and 
was to have its capital in Constantinople; which, under Fadeev's 
plan, was to be a free city. The broad lines of the panslav political 
program at times found support among Russian ultra-conservathes, 
for instance, the influential reactionary publicist M. N. Katkov, who 
cared little for the ideological and historical trappings of panslavism. 

The significance of panslavism lies, not in its half-baked pseudo- 
historical schemes, 3 but in the unfortunate impression they produced 
abroad and in the fact that the movement became the rallying point 
of aggressive panrussian agitation. Virulent diatribes against the deca- 
dent West and prophecies of an impending armed struggle were not 
conducive to harmonious foreign relations. With the accession of 

3 A. N. Pypin, in an admirable study Panslavism v proshlom i nastoiaschem 
(Panslavism, Its Past and Present), which retains its significance although it first 
appeared in 1878 (reprinted in 1913), offers a been and devastating analysis of 
the fallacies of the panslav doctrine. Pypin makes it clear that the basic concept 
of Russian panslavism — the existence of Slavdom as a coherent cultural entity 
inexorably moving towards close political union — corresponds to no historical 
reality. Unlike the Germans and the Italians, whose unification contributed to 
the awakening of nationalism in the Balkans, the Slavic peoples had lived for 
centuries knowing next to nothing of one another; they were subject to different 
political and cultural influences, had no common religion, no common language, 
no common cultural tradition. Panslavism, according to Pypin, owed its begin- 
nings to the "archaeological discovery" of the common ethnographic and linguistic 
origins of the Slavs, but it ignored subsequent developments. The political and 
cultural tradition of the Poles, Czechs, Croats, and Slovaks was derived from 
western Europe, not from Muscovy. "Slavic civilization . . . ” writes Pypin, 
"is in no sense integrated, exceptional, peculiarly Slavic. It cannot be spoken of as 
we speak of the German, the French, or the Italian civilization.” This being the 
case, the opposition of Slavdom to the "decadent” West was meaningless. Prior 
to the Crimean War Russian interest in "Slavic brethren” was sporadic and of 
little practical consequence. In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
Balkan Slavs, in their quest for national statehood, turned with hope to Russia, 
but few of them (there were exceptions) were willing to exchange the rule of 
the Austrians, the Magyars, or even the Turks for that of Russian autocracy. The 
experience of the Poles was not encouraging. Russia, Pypin held, if she was to 
play an effective part in the advancement of unity among the Slavic peoples, 
should renounce all claims to cultural and political domination and accept the 
principles of political freedom, religious tolerance, and linguistic and national 
equality. Needless to say, this was not the program of the Russian panskvs. 
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Alexander II, moreover, the Slavophiles or panslavs (the two terms 
were still interchangeable) gained a measure of official recognition 
partly because of the relaxation of the police regime and partly be- 
cause of their more friendly attitude towards the government es 
pecially their support of the emancipation. In 1858 was founded the 
Moscow Slavonic Benevolent Committee; in 1868-1870 similar com- 
mittees were organized in St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Odessa. The object 
of the committees was to provide facilities for Slavic students in Rus 
sian theological seminaries and universities, to supply books to Slavic 
lands, and to disseminate panslav ideas through the preparation and 
publication of appropriate studies. The membership of the com- 
mittees was small, and consisted of university professors, ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and others interested in educational and charitable en- 
deavor The political orientation of the committees may be gathered 
from the fact that Professor Pogodin, a sample of whose nationalistic 
pronouncements has already been quoted, 4 was among the founders 
and presidents of the Moscow committee. An ethnographic map of 
Slavdom issued by the St. Petersburg committee failed to list Ukrainian 
among the Slavic languages, an omission characterized by Pypin as 
odd and indecent.'-’ At the Slavic ethnographic exhibition and con- 
gress held m Moscow in 1867, the Poles were not represented and 
when the Czech delegate Rieger referred in guarded terms to this 
regrettable gap in the ranks of the "fraternal union” he was sternly 
reprimanded by Prince Cherkassky. In spite of the unexceptionable 
Russian nationalism of the Slavonic Benevolent Committees pan- 
skrnsrn was but grudgingly tolerated by the government and was 
heartily disliked by Alexander and Gorchakov: too many of its doc- 
trmes ran contrary to official policies. The panslavs, nevertheless, 
made a number of converts m court and bureaucratic circles, especially 
m the entourage of the heir to the throne. The most influential adher- 

for Rus^n lt Pan l aViS r ^ in CaSe was but anoth « name 
for Russian ultra-nationalism) was General N. P. Ignatev Russian 

atera n baSSad ° r t0 Constantinople (1864-1877). Prior 
to 1876 the Slavonic Benevolent Committees had hardly any following 
m Russia; they maintained, however, fairly close relations with thf 

y Bu i g t iia a " d Seit>ia ’ wheie - with ** p««- 

4 See p. 799. 
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REVOLT IN HERZEGOVINA 

The revolt that broke out in Herzegovina at the end of June, 1875, 
cannot be traced to the activities of the Russian panslavs; it was the 
natural consequence of the general situation in that part of the 
Balkans and of the inequity and harshness of the Turkish rule. Her- 
zegovina and Bosnia, which soon became involved in the insurrection, 
were two Turkish provinces bordering, roughly, in the west and north 
on the Austrian territories of Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, and 
in the east and south on Serbia and Montenegro, self-governing princi- 
palities under the suzerainty of the sultan. The bulk of the population 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina was Slav by race, Serbian bv language, 
and Orthodox in religion; there was, however, a strong Catholic minor- 
ity, while the upper landowning classes were Moslems. The secular 
antagonism between peasant farmers and their lords, who wielded 
semi-feudal powers, was thus embittered by the religious issue. The 
administrative, economic, and social structure of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina was such as to keep their population in a state of continuous 
ferment fostered by the restless Montenegrins across Herzegovina's 
southern border. The immediate cause of the outbreak of 1875 was 
probably the visit paid by Emperor Francis Joseph to Dalmatia in 
the spring of that year. It created great excitement among the Slavs 
on both sides of the Austro-Turkish frontier and was accompanied 
by impressive demonstrations of pro-Austrian sympathy. In the early 
stage of the revolt the Catholic element played a prominent part. 

The rapid spread of the disturbance and the threat of a general- 
uprising of Christians in Turkey called for the intervention of the 
European Powers. The initiative came from Vienna acting in concert 
with St. Petersburg and Berlin, and reflected the attitude of the three 
governments. Andrassy did not wish to precipitate the violent dissolu- 
tion of the Ottoman empire; if, however, this was to take place, he 
was determined that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be brought under 
Austrian control. His chief concern was to prevent the formation 
of a strong Slavic state that would exercise a powerful attraction for 
its sister provinces in the dual monarchy. The tsar and Gorchakov, 
like Andrassy, desired to localize the conflict. 'The sick man . . . 
is agonizing, but I do not want his corpse; we would not know what 
to do with it” Alexander wrote to Emperor William on October 11, 
1875, N.S. 'The agony must be prolonged/" Since Germany had no 
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immediate interests in the Balkans, Bismarck’s main preoccupation 
was the preservation of good relations between Russia and Austria, 
which he regarded as essential to German security. The three eastern 
Powers therefore endeavored to restore peace and order by mediation. 
The two attempts made in that direction in 1875 — the appointment 
of a consular commission of the great Powers in August and the com- 
prehensive plan of reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina to be carried 
out under the supervision of a mixed commission of Christians and 
Moslems (the “Andrassy note’ 7 of December BO, N.S.) — proved 
equally futile. Both proposals were made jointly by Austria, Russia, 
and Germany and were accepted by France, Italy and, with great 
reluctance, by Great Britain. Disraeli and his foreign secretary Lord 
Derby, suspicious of Russia, did not believe that foreign mediation 
was warranted or expedient. A “hands off” policy was urged upon 
London by Sir Henry Elliot, British ambassador to Constantinople 
(1867-1877), an ardent Turkophile and Russophobe in the tradition 
of Stratford de Redcliffe. Disraeli’s grudging approval of the Andrassy 
note was due partly to the fear that, in the case of refusal, the Powers 
would act without Great Britain. The British government, however, 
rejected the next proposal for a collective demarche known as the 
Berlin memorandum (May 13, 1876, N.S.). The memorandum was 
drafted by a conference in the German capital which was attended 
by the tsar, Gorchakov, and Andrassy; it restated the demands of 
the Andrassy note (which was accepted but not acted upon by the 
Porte) and reinforced them by the threat of “effectual measures that 
may appear necessary in the interest of general peace.” Disraeli’s re- 
jection of the Berlin memorandum (previously approved by France 
and Italy) and the simultaneous dispatch of the British fleet to Besika 
Bay confirmed Constantinople in the belief that England, as in 1854, 
would stand by Turkey in the hour of need. 5 

5 “If the effect of the British government's action at this point was to en- 
courage Turkey in obstinacy, another was to throw her still more upon Great 
Britain's hands and support," writes Dawson. “It is not too much to say that, 
from that time forward until the eve of the settlement of the eastern question, 
the main lines of the Turkish policy were determined in London. The political 
and moral responsibility which fell upon the British government and nation in 
consequence were incalculable. Henceforth, it was impossible to shake the sultan's 
faith that Great Britain stood behind him, ready to protect him to the last extreme 
against the designs of his enemies; and this faith encouraged the Porte again and 
again in opposing the collective pressure of the Powers." The Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy , III, 98. 
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In the meantime the internal situation in Turkey deteriorated. 
Sultan Abd ul-Aziz was forced to abdicate (May 20, 1876, N.S.), and 
shortly afterwards was murdered or committed suicide; three months 
later a similar fate befell his nephew and successor, Murad V. It was 
under these inauspicious conditions that Abd ul-Hamid, Murads 
brother, began what was to be a long and eventful reign (September 
1, N.S.). In the summer of 1876 Constantinople was in the throes 
of anarchy; Moslem fanaticism ran high, officials were murdered, while 
the flame of the anti-Turkish revolt was spreading to new territories. 
In May an insurrection broke out among the Slav and Orthodox popu- 
lation of Bulgaria, a non-self-governing province which, however, 
in 1870 was granted an autonomous church administration (exarch- 
ate), independent of the Greek patriarch of Constantinople. The 
ferocity with which the Turks suppressed the Bulgarian rebellion 
created a stir in the Balkans and throughout the world. In June Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro and Prince Milan of Serbia concluded an 
alliance and early in July opened hostilities against the Porte. 

RUSSIA AND SERBIA 

It was generally believed, especially in England, that the action 
of Serbia and Montenegro was instigated by Russia. This statement, 
although it contains a large element of truth, needs qualification. To 
begin with, the Slavic populations of Turkey, divided as they were 
on many issues, had behind them a long tradition of opposing Moslem 
oppressors, a tradition cemented by ties of racial and religious solidar- 
ity. There were in Montenegro and elsewhere warlike elements to 
whom fighting the Turks was a normal and honorable pursuit. As weeks 
and months of the revolt w r ent by and rumors and evidence of atrocities 
piled up, Slav and Christian fanaticism, like its Turkish and Moslem 
counterpart, mounted. To discount unduly the intensity of this feel- 
ing tends to distort the picture. Alexander and Gorchakov, moreover, 
had no sympathy for Slav nationalists, and in 1875 and in the first 
half of 1876 worked diligently for the localization of the conflict. In 
August, 1875, Milan inquired whether he could count on Russian 
and Austrian support if Serbia declared war on Turkey, but met with 
a curt rebuttal. He was told in October that Russia would do nothing 
to prevent a Turkish occupation of Serbia unless the latter refrained 
from any aggressive measures against the Porte. Russia and Austria 
administered an even sterner rebuff to Milan and Nicholas in March, 
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1876, when the terms of the proposed Serbo-Montenegrin alliance 
became known in St. Petersburg and Vienna. As late as June, 1876, 
the tsar directed A. N. Kartsov, Russian consul general in Belgrade, 
not to permit Serbia to enter the war. 

The failure of these admonitions to impress the Serbs and Monte- 
negrins, like the failure of official professions of good faith to allay 
the suspicions of the European Powers, was due to an unprecedented 
outburst of activity on the part of Russian panslav organizations and 
their highly placed supporters. The Herzegovina revolt vitalized the 
hitherto academic and lifeless panslav movement. The Slavonic Be- 
nevolent Committees busied themselves with the collection of funds 
for relief and Red Cross work among the insurgents. There was a 
great outpouring of panslav propaganda, which for the first time 
reached a wide public. Newspapers and journals, irrespective of polit- 
ical allegiance, vied in denunciations of Turkish savagery, misrule, 
and wickedness, and in extravagant eulogies of Slavic virtues. Morbid 
curiosity was treated to lurid and grisly pictures of Turkish atrocities. 
Ecclesiastical dignitaries, with but a few exceptions, became willing 
tools of panslav propaganda. Inflammatory sermons were delivered 
from pulpits, money for the Slav cause was collected in churches, and 
special services were held in honor of the victims and heroes of the 
new crusade. In May, 1876, the Russian General Cherniaev, con- 
queror of Tashkent and a militant panslav, arrived in Belgrade and 
assumed command of the Serbian army. Former escapades and acts 
of insubordination had brought upon him the wrath of the minister 
of war, Miliutin, and had forced his retirement from active service. 
Although acclaimed by the nationalist press, Chemiaev’s appearance 
in Serbia was a defiance of the tsar and the Russian government. After 
Serbia’s declaration of war in Julv 7 the Slavonic Committees pro- 
ceeded to recruit volunteers for the Serbian army. Some 4,000 or 5,000 
men, including 800 officers, were enrolled and departed for the Bal- 
kans amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm. The bulk of the volunteers 
were adventurers and soldiers of fortune in search of excitement, pro- 
motions, and booty; others went to Serbia because they believed in 
the panslav ideals or imagined that the war, by undermining autoc- 
racy, would expedite constitutional reforms or even lead to the social 
revolution which was favored by some of the Balkan secret societies. 

The enthusiasm and brotherly feelings so much in evidence at 
Moscow’s tumultuous farewells withered away, however, under the 
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impact of the grim realities of the Serbian struggle. It was not long 
before the Serbs and the Russian volunteers discovered that, both 
literally and figuratively, they did not speak the same language. In 
spite of the chaotic conditions prevailing in Constantinople, Cher- 
niaev’s campaign was brief and inglorious. At the end of August 
Milan and Nicholas sued for peace. Cherniaev was defeated and his 
headquarters at Deligrad captured on September 1, N.S. The Guaran- 
teeing Powers intervened diplomatically; hostilities, suspended and 
again resumed, were terminated, after a new crushing defeat of the 
Serbs, by an armistice which the tsar exacted from the Turks under 
threat of a severance of diplomatic relations (October 30, 1876, N.S.) . 
Peace between Turkey and Serbia was restored four months later on 
the basis of status quo ante bellum (February 28, 1877, N.S.). After 
the October debacle Cherniaev returned to Russia followed by many 
of the disgruntled volunteers. There was disillusionment and much 
irmtual recrimination between Serbs and Russians. Even the most 
ardent panslavs had to admit that Serbia had not justified their ex- 
pectations, although her defection, of course, could not compromise 
the cause itself. Bulgaria, Aksakov wrote in December, 1876, “is much 
more important for us and for the future of Slavdom than Serbia.” 

PANSLAVISM AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 

The ascendancy of panslavism in 1875-1876 is puzzling. It is cer- 
tain that much of its doctrine and policies was repugnant to Alexander 
II and was incompatible with Gorchakov's “diplomatic system” re- 
volving around the “three emperors' league.” Yet the tsar and his 
chancellor were finally forced into the position of champions of the 
panslav cause. The familiar argument that even an autocracy has to 
bow to the pressure of public opinion is not entirely convincing. 
Panslavism, for all its short-lived effervescence, was never a broad 
popular movement. The masses in Russia, as well as in other Slavic 
countries, cared nothing for the cause of Slavdom. Sumner rightly 
notes that “very few of the volunteers seem to have been from the 
peasantry.” But even among the tiny minority of educated Russians, 
who constituted what may be called public opinion, by no means all 
were swept off their feet by the tempest of panslav and nationalist 
propaganda. A keen contemporary observer, Prince P. A. Viazemsky, 
in a letter to a relative, characterized the Russian policy of this period 
as a ’'nightmare,” and begged his correspondent to preserve for pos- 
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terity his bitter indictment as an evidence that ''in drunken Russia 
sober voices could still be heard/' Pypin, writing in 1878, held that 
interest in panslavism was probably a fad and that “a great many” 
of its supporters during the war years were people "who merely felt 
the urge to do something in order to escape insufferable apathy and 
boredom.” These were hardly the elements of an irresistible popular 
movement. The imperial government, moreover, was not in the habit 
of yielding to public opinion, however articulate. Propaganda, col- 
lection of funds, and recruiting of volunteers were impossible without 
the knowledge and connivance of high officials. Why should the 
government give the greatest leeway to, and finally capitulate before, 
a handful of panslav visionaries? 

It is easier to raise this question than to answer it conclusively. One 
reason for official tolerance was that panslavism, especially in its later 
manifestations, w*as not inimical to autocracy and was closely associ- 
ated with the Church, on which the Crown traditionally leaned. The 
panslavs, moreover, enjoyed the patronage of the tsarevich, com- 
manded the support of such pillars of ultra-conservatism as Katkov and 
K. P. Pobedonostsev, and, as has already been stated, had many ad- 
herents among the higher bureaucracy and at the court. The empress, 
as head of the Red Cross, took a personal interest in relief work in 
the Balkans and w'as known to be favorable to the panslavs. Another, 
and perhaps decisive, factor was that peculiar half-heartedness, so 
characteristic of Alexander II, which made him keep at the key em- 
bassy in Constantinople Ignatev, whose views were sharply at variance 
with those of the chancellor. The anti-Austrian and pro-Slav activities 
of Ignatev and his carefully selected agents counted more in Serbia 
and Bulgaria than did Gorchakov's ingenious diplomatic schemes and 
polished rhetoric. Little wonder that in foreign capitals the pronounce- 
ments of the chancellor were discounted as window dressing, while 
Aksakov, Katkov, Ignatev, and their peers were listened to as the true 
spokesmen of official Russia. There gradually developed a situation 
where the abandonment of the panslav cause would be interpreted 
both at home and abroad as the betrayal of a policy to which the 
government appeared to be definitely committed. 

AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA 

In the summer of 1876, with Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro in 
the fray and the Moscow campaign for the recruitment of volunteers 
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in full swing, panslav and nationalist agitation reached a high pitch. 
During the next nine months, until Russia’s declaration of war on 
Turkey, the imperial government pursued two distinct yet inter-related, 
although somewhat contradictory, policies: (1) preparation, both 
diplomatic and military', for war; and (2) endeavor to settle the con- 
flict through the collective intervention of the Powers. The uneasy 
sway from the one course to the other was determined by the events 
in the Balkans, the international situation, the ebb and flow of panslav 
agitation, and the degree of influence enjoyed with the tsar at any 
particular time by either the partisans of war or its opponents. Of 
great practical consequence w r ere the personal struggle between Gor- 
chakov and Ignatev, and the ascendancy of the latter. 

From the Russian point of view the attitude of Austria was a matter 
of paramount importance. A few days after Serbia’s declaration of 
war, Alexander and Francis Joseph, accompanied by their foreign 
ministers, met at Reichstadt and reached an agreement concerning 
a common policy in the Balkans (July 8, 1876, N.S.). The agreement 
provided for two contingencies: if Turkey won the war, Russia and 
Austria were to concert their action to protect the Christian popula- 
tions and to enforce a minimum of administrative reforms; if Turkey 
lost the war, the tw r o Powers bound themselves to work together for the 
establishment of a new political order in accordance with an agreed 
program. There was to be no large Slav state. Russia was to acquire 
the districts of Bessarabia, severed in 1856, and unidentified terri- 
tories in Asia Minor; Austria was to annex Bosnia and, according to 
Andrassy (but not to Gorchakov), Herzegovina. 6 Other Turkish ter- 
ritories in Europe were to be partitioned among Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Rumania, Montenegro, Greece, and Albania. Constantinople was to 
become a free city. 

The Reichstadt agreement left Alexander and Gorchakov uncon- 
vinced that Austria would not side with the enemies of Russia if the 
latter went to war with Turkey. The "three emperors’ league” was still 
too recent and untried an alliance to put to rest the memories of the 
hostility that had characterized the relations between St. Petersburg 
and Vienna since Austria’s defection during the Crimean War. In 
September, 1876, after the defeat of Serbia, the tsar bluntly inquired 
in Berlin whether Germany would be prepared, in case of an Austro- 

6 There was no joint official text of the Reichstadt conversations, the Austrian 
and the Russian version differing in some essentials. 
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Russian war, to fight Austria as Russia had promised to do in 1870. 
Bismarck's reply to this indiscreet question was not forthcoming until 
the first day of November, and was couched in guarded and non-com- 
mittal terms. The reserve shown by Berlin was a blow to Gorchakov 
and especially to Alexander, who, like his father, thought of inter- 
national relations in terms of personal loyalties and close monarchical 
and family ties with the House of Prussia. Bismarck, moreover, dis- 
closed the Russian move to Andrassy, thus adding to the difficulties 
of the laborious Austro-Russian negotiations then in progress. These 
negotiations dragged on throughout the winter and led to the conclu- 
sion of two secret conventions, one military and the other political, 
both dated January 15, 1877, N.S., although the political convention 
was not actually signed until the middle of March. The military con- 
vention provided that, if Russia went to war with Turkey, Austria- 
Hungary was to maintain a benevolent neutrality and was not to par- 
ticipate in any action under the treaty of April 15, 1856, N.S. 7 Russia 
was permitted to occupy Bulgaria; Austria was to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina if and when she deemed this desirable. Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and the portion of Herzegovina comprised between the two 
principalities were to constitute a neutral zone prohibited to Russian 
and Austrian troops. The second convention dealt with the political 
and territorial changes resulting from the war or from the dissolution 
of the Ottoman empire. It restated briefly the arrangements agreed 
upon at Reichstadt, sanctioned the annexation by Austria of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and the annexation by Russia of the Bessarabian 
districts ceded in 1856, but did not mention any Russian acquisitions 
in Asiatic Turkey. The two Powers promised mutual support if the 
proposed territorial changes were brought before an international 
conference. Although the negotiations proceeded in an atmosphere 
of distrust bordering on hostility, which augured ill for the future, the 
conventions offered Russia some guarantee of Austrian neutrality in 
the forthcoming war. 

RUSSIA'S WAR PREPARATIONS 

The Serbian defeat came as a shock to Russian nationalists and 
panslavs, the more so because the Serbian army was commanded by 
a Russian general and comprised Russian volunteers. There was a 
loud outcry in the press and a demand for vigorous action. The most 

7 Seep. 950. 
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urgent need was for an armistice to save the insurgents from annihila- 
tion. Early in August Gorchakov had vainly sought to induce Andrassy 
and Bismarck to initiate armistice negotiations, to be followed by a 
conference of the great Powers. When, after the Serbian debacle, the 
European cabinets took up the matter with the Porte, progress proved 
difficult and slow. Flushed by their victories and confident of the 
support of Great Britain, the Turks were intransigent and stubborn, 
marking time while the position of the insurgents grew increasingly 
critical. The Russian government, despairing of the effectiveness of 
representations made by the European concert, w^as hesitantly and 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that it would have to act alone. 
The scene of important decisions which made war likely, if not yet 
inevitable, was Livadia, in the Crimea, where the tsar, the tsarevich, 
the court, and many high officials were spending the autumn. The 
already bellicose atmosphere of court circles was intensified by the 
arrival of Ignatev, who relentlessly preached the urgency of energetic 
action and decried any concessions to, or arrangements with, Austria. 
He interpreted the success 'of Gladstone's celebrated campaign against 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria as conclusive evidence that the days of 
Anglo-Turkish friendship were over. The time for Russia to strike 
had arrived. Ignatev's eloquence was not without effect, although he 
complained later in his memoirs that his warnings went unheeded. 

In mid-October Alexander conferred at Livadia with high officials 
on the question of war and peace. Some of his advisers — notably 
Miliutin, the minister of war, and Totleben, the hero of Sevastopol — 
were lukewarm to nationalist and panslav plans; Reutern, the minister 
of finance, objected violently, arguing in a secret memorandum that 
war would spell the ruin of Russian finance. 8 In spite of this opposi- 
tion far-reaching measures were adopted: partial mobilization was 
decided upon; a plan of the Balkan campaign drawn by General N. N. 
Obruchev was approved; the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, the 
tsar's brothers, were appointed commanders in chief, respectively, of 
the Danubian and the Caucasian armies. On October 30, N.S., as has 
already been stated, Alexander sent Turkey an ultimatum demanding 
an immediate armistice with Serbia on pain of severance of diplomatic 
relations. Addressing the nobility and the burghers of Moscow in the 
Kremlin on November 11, N.S., the tsar paid a warm tribute to the 
Montenegrins bet referred disparagingly to the Serbs. “I know,” he 

8 See p. 945. 
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said, "that all Russia joins me in talcing the deepest interest in the 
sufferings of our brothers by faith and origin.” Alexander expressed 
the hope that the conference of the great Powers which was to meet 
shortly at Constantinople would make unnecessary the shedding of 
Russian blood, but declared that he was determined, if necessary, to 
act independently in order "to fulfil our sacred mission.” This was 
a momentous pronouncement and seemingly an unqualified endorse- 
ment of the panslav creed. Aksakov, Katkov, and their friends were 
properly jubilant. Words were followed by deeds. Partial mobilization 
was ordered on November 1 3, N.S., although the actual concentration 
of troops would seem to have started in October. At the end of 
November Prince Cherkassky, who had earned a sinister reputation as 
the "Russificator” of Poland after 1863, was appointed civil governor 
of Bulgaria, a province of Turkey with which Russia was still at peace. 
Early in 1877 the Grand Duke Nicholas established his headquarters 
in Kishinev, Bessarabia, at the head of an army of some 190,000 men. 

THE CONFERENCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

These were moves of the utmost gravity, yet the tsar, Gorchakov, 
and the peace-minded bureaucrats (for instance, the ministers Reu- 
tern, A. E. Timashev, and P. A. Valuev) had not abandoned hope 
of avoiding war. There was still the possibility that the conference, 
to which Alexander referred in his Moscow speech, and Russia's dis- 
play of firmness might prevent the conflagration. The formal invita- 
tion to the conference was issued by Lord Derby on November 5, N.S., 
two days after the British ambassador, Lord Augustus Loftus, had a 
long audience with the tsar at Livadia. Alexander informed the ambas- 
sador that in view of Turkish procrastination and bad faith he might 
be forced to take independent action. If this was to come, a temporary 
occupation of Bulgaria by Russian troops was likely. He repudiated, 
however, any designs on Constantinople; its annexation would be a 
misfortune to Russia, although the possibility of its provisional occupa- 
tion was not excluded. The British fears for India, Alexander scorn- 
fully remarked, were sheer nonsense, and the much-discussed Russian 
campaign against India an impossibility. He urged Anglo-Russian co- 
operation and the convocation of an international conference. 

Although Beaconsfield 9 was not impressed by the tsars statement, 
he agreed to sponsor a conference of six Powers (Great Britain, Russia, 

9 Disraeli was created Earl of Beaconsfield in August, 1876. 
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Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, and Italy), which met in Con- 
stantinople in the middle of December, 1876. Russia was represented 
by Ignatev, England by Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state for 
India, and Elliot. The delegates of the great Powers agreed on a 
program of reforms which comprised the creation of a western and 
an eastern Bulgaria, autonomous states under the suzerainty of the 
sultan. The Turks were then admitted to the conference, but they 
rejected its proposals in spite of the substantial softening of the origi- 
nal demands in the course of subsequent negotiations. The confer- 
ence thus ended in a deadlock (January 20, 1877, N.S.), and as a 
sign of protest the delegates of the six Powers, including ambassadors 
to the Porte, left Constantinople. One reason for the conference's 
failure was the discord within the British delegation. Salisbury de- 
spised the Turks, and spoke of the Crimean War as a “deplorable 
folly" that should never be repeated; Elliot was an ardent Turkophile 
and Russophobe. The Porte, however, was convinced that Elliot, not 
Salisbury, represented the true views of London, and it acted accord- 
ingly. 10 

In spite of the Constantinople fiasco, the search for a peaceful solu- 
tion continued. After involved negotiations, in which Russia took a 
prominent part, the six Powers signed in London a protocol (March 
51, N.S.) embodying an emasculated version of the Constantinople 
demands. The protocol was presented to the Porte together with a 
Russian declaration which provided for the simultaneous demobiliza- 
tion of the two armies, on the condition that Turkey gave proof of 
good faith and concluded an armistice with Montenegro. It was un- 
fortunate that the adherence to the protocol by the British govern- 
ment synchronized with the appointment to the Constantinople em- 
bassy, as successor to Elliot, of Sir Henry Layard, another notorious 
Turkophile and antagonist of Russia. On April 9, N.S., the Porte 
curtly rejected the protocol and the Russian declaration. Ten days 
later Alexander left St. Petersburg for Kishinev, where on April 24, 
N.S., he signed a manifesto declaring war on Turkey. 

10 The Ottoman government opposed any interference by the European Powers 
as incompatible with Turkish sovereignty, and shielded itself behind the pleasing 
fiction of recent administrative reforms (December, 1875} and of the new liberal 
constitution of December, 1876. All these reforms, like their many predecessors 
and those enacted in February, 1877, remained a dead letter. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR , 1877-1878 

Rumania was destined by geography to play the unenviable part of 
furnishing the base of Russian military operations against European 
Turkey, and St. Petersburg hastened to make necessary arrangements 
with Bucharest. Negotiations between the two governments had been 
carried on in a dilatory fashion since November, 1876. The chief 
stumbling block w T as Alexander's well known desire to recover the 
portions of Bessarabia lost after the Crimean War. Rumania's public 
opinion was opposed to the cession of these provinces, and many 
of her leaders preferred neutrality or an anti-Russian alliance with 
Vienna, London, or even Constantinople, to collaboration with the 
Muscovites. The imminence of the Russo-Turkish War and of the 
invasion of Rumania by the Russians put an end to these hesitations. 
On April 16, 1877, N.S., Russia and Rumania signed two conventions, 
one military and the other political. The military convention regulated 
the passage of Russian troops through Rumanian territory, the use 
of railways, and kindred matters. The political convention bound Rus- 
sia “to maintain and respect the political rights of the Rumanian 
state ... as well as to maintain and defend the actual integrity 
( integrite actuelle) of Rumania." The Porte retaliated by declaring 
war, and on May 21, N.S., Rumania proclaimed her independence. 
At first, however, St. Petersburg discouraged Prince Charles from 
joining in the fighting. “Russia," Gorchakov tartly informed Bu- 
charest in May, “does not need the assistance of the Rumanian army." 
It was not until the severe reversals of midsummer that, at the urgent 
request of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Rumanian troops took the 
field. 

The war was fought simultaneously in the Danube-Balkan area and 
in Transcaucasia; of the two fronts the European was by far the more 
important. At the outbreak of hostilities Grand Duke Nicholas, com- 
mander in chief of the Danubian army, had under his command some 

190.000 men, including 145,000 combatant troops, and approximately 
500 guns; the trained or partly trained resenes comprised another 

150.000 men and 200 guns. The Russian army in the Caucasus under 
Grand Duke Michael numbered some 60,000 troops with an approxi- 
mately equal number in reserve battalions. Another 70,000 men and 
200 guns were assigned to the defense of the Black Sea coast. The 
strength of the Turkish army in Europe was estimated at 300,000; 
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of this number 160,000 to 180,000 were concentrated in Bulgaria. The 
Ottoman effectives facing the Grand Duke Michael were probablv 
between 70,000 and 100,000. The Russian army, although numerically 
not inferior to the Turkish, was handicapped in many respects. The 
conscription reform of 1874 had not yet been completed, and there 
was a shortage of reserve officers and trained cadres. The technical 
equipment of the Russian troops left much to be desired, the bulk of 
the infantry being armed with old-fashioned rifles and the artillery' 
with antiquated field pieces, while up-to-date weapons w'ere used by 
the majority of the Turkish units. Russian medical and supply sendees 
were as inefficient and inadequate as they had been during previous 
wars with Turkey; their failure was scandalous and became the source 
of attacks on the government and army leaders. The difficulty of the 
campaign was aggravated by the inadequacy of the railways and high- 
ways and by the length of the lines of communication, which increased 
as the Russian troops pushed forward. Not less grievous was the lack 
of competent leadership and unity of command. Neither Nicholas 
nor Michael had any aptitude for the art of warfare, and both were 
devoid of the ability to rise above petty quarrels and trivial interests 
of the guards’ mess room and court circles. Few of their generals, 
excepting perhaps Totleben, measured up to the responsibilities thrust 
upon them, although some of them, especially Skobelev, have gone 
down in history as intrepid and dashing heroes. Moreover, the con- 
tinuous presence of the tsar at the European front, from June to 
December, destroyed the unity of command, in spite of his studious 
adherence to the fiction that military leadership rested solely with his 
brother. In actual fact, however, important strategic decisions were 
referred to imperial headquarters. The confusion on what is called 
today the “upper levels” was worse confounded by the fact that various 
commands were held by the tsarevich, Prince Charles of Rumania, 
and a plethora of Russian grand dukes. These royal personages and 
their retinues of civil and military dignitaries, greedy for sinecures, 
promotions, and decorations, engaged among themselves in private 
wars of intrigue which had little to do with the liberation of the 
“Slavic brethren” or with the national struggle. It was fortunate for 
Russia that an even greater state of disorder prevailed in the Turkish 
army. 

The early course of the campaign would seem to have justified 
the most sanguine expectations of the Russian high command. On 
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April 24, N.S., the day when war was declared, Russian troops poured 
simultaneously into Rumania and Asia Minor. The Caucasian army 
took by storm Bayazid (end of April) and Ardahan (middle of May ) 
and besieged Kars. In the meantime the forces of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas virtually occupied Rumania; the Danube was crossed on 
June 27, N.S., Nicopolis capitulated (July 16, N.S.), and while the 
main body of the Russian army was advancing in Bulgaria a flying 
column (variously estimated at 10,000 to 16,000 men) under General 
J. V. Gurko seized the Balkan pass of Shipka (July 19, N.S.), overran 
the valley of the Tundzhi, captured Kazanlik, and headed towards 
Adrianople. 

These initial successes, however, were followed by reverses. On July 
20, N.S., the Russian assault on the important road junction of Plevna 
was repulsed by Osman Pasha with heavy losses to the attackers. The 
second assault on Plevna (July 30, N.S.) proved an even more disas- 
trous failure. On the same day Gurko's advance was checked by the 
superior force of Suleiman Pasha, and the Russian column was forced 
to retreat hastily over the Balkans. The Shipka pass, however, defended 
with courage by General F. F. Radetsky, remained in Russian hands. 
News from Transcaucasia was equally alarming: the Russians, com- 
pelled to relinquish their conquests and to lift the siege of Kars, had 
by the beginning of August withdrawn behind their frontier. These 
reverses, especially the second defeat of Plevna, exposed the vulner- 
ability of the Russian position, created a dismay at imperial head- 
quarters, and brought a public clamor for extraordinary measures. The 
guards, who were not called for combatant service during the Crimean 
War, were hastily summoned to the Balkans. The Rumanian army, 
some 50,000 strong, only recently snubbed by Gorchakov, was pressed 
into sendee on Prince Charles’s own terms. These measures, however, 
proved unequal to the emergency. The third assault on Plevna (Sep- 
tember 11-12, N.S.) was an even worst disaster than its two pred- 
ecessors: all Russo-Rumanian attacks were repulsed with the loss 
of some 15,000 men. The Grand Duke Nicholas, despairing of the 
situation, urged immediate withdrawal behind the Danube, but he 
was overruled both on military and on political grounds, and the 
conduct of operations against Plevna was entrusted to the level-headed 
Totleben, who was recalled from semi-retirement and reached army 
headquarters by the end of September. Totleben vetoed any further 
assaults on Plevna and proceeded instead with the painstaking invest- 
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ment of the Turkish stronghold. This cautious stiatej^ brought its 
fruit The Turkish garrison, having exhausted its supplibs^ made 
unsuccessful eleventh-hour attempt to break through and wasTorced 
to surrender (December 10, N.S.). 

The capitulation of Plevna ushered in the final phase of the war. 
Heartened by this victory and by the improvement of the situation 
in Asia Minor, where Kars had fallen to the Russians (November 16, 
N.S.) the Grand Duke Nicholas won, over the objections of Totleben, 
the approval of his plan for the energetic pursuance of the campaign. 
In subzero weather and blinding snowstorms the tide of Russian in- 
vasion swept over the Balkans. Demoralized and tottering, the Turkish 
army offered only sporadic resistance and surrendered en masse. Early 
in January Gurko entered Sofia, Adrianople was captured on January 
20, N.S., and advanced Russian units were racing towards Constanti- 
nople. Its back to the wall, the Porte sued for peace. Hostilities were 
terminated by the armistice of January 31, 1878, N.S. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 

The Russo-Turkish War reopened the eastern question and re- 
vealed the insecurity of Russia's international position. The looseness 
of the "three emperors' league" was suggested by the appointment in 
April, 1877, of a German and an Austrian ambassador to the Porte, 
to replace those demonstratively withdrawn as a protest after the 
failure of the Constantinople conference. Gorchakov protested against 
these appointments with unusual vehemence and somberly reflected 
that the tsar "must rely solely on God and his sword" (report of April 
22, 1877, N.S.), an opinion in which Alexander concurred. The chief 
opposition to Russia's still ill defined aspirations in the Balkans, and 
in the Near East, however, came from London. The militant Rosso- 
phobia of Queen Victoria, 11 Beaconsfield, and the majority of the 
cabinet thrived on Loftus's and Layard’s alarmist reports. Stirred by 
Gladstone's campaign against "Bulgarian atrocities," English opinion 
in 1876 showed hostility towards Turkey. In 1877 and 1878 these re- 
criminations were forgotten, and Russia again became the chief ob- 

11 According to Algernon Cecil, the interference of Queen Victoria with 
foreign relations, countenanced by Beaconsfield, was particularly marked during 
Derby's tenure of the foreign office (1874 to March, 1878). “It may probably be 
no exaggeration to say,” writes Cecil, “that at no time during the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the conduct of foreign affairs regulated on lines so monarchical.” The 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, III, 602. 
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ject of invective and denunciation. The intensity of anti-Russian agita- 
tion, which rose with the victories of the Russian armies and receded 
when they met with reverses, reached its zenith after the Turkish 
collapse in January, 1878. 

The Russian press, not to be outdone by the British, expounded 
the view that, but for English intrigues, war could have been pre- 
vented; and it gave prominence to the fact that the Turkish fleet 
was commanded by a British admiral, while several British officers 
held positions in the Ottoman army. 

There was a close correlation between the trends of British opinion 
and the foreign policy of the British government, the former being 
influenced by the latter. London, indeed, lost no time in voicing its 
disapproval of Russia's declaration of war. Replying to a circular note 
in which Gorchakov endeavored to justify the outbreak of hostilities, 
Derby rejected the contention that war was forced upon Russia by 
Turkish intransigence and was "in accordance with the sentiments 
and interests of Europe.” On the contrary, he argued, Russia was 
guilty of a breach of the Treaty of Paris. In a note of May 6, 1877, N.S., 
handed to Count Peter Shuvalov, Russian ambassador to London, 
Derby warned that Great Britain would be unable to remain neutral 
if her vital interests were threatened; he referred specifically to the 
Suez Canal, Egypt, Constantinople, the Straits, and the Persian Gulf. 
The Russian reply gave London the desired assurances concerning the 
Suez, Egypt, the Persian Gulf, and India; Gorchakov, moreover, 
recognized that the fate of Constantinople and the Straits, should 
this question arise, was a matter of European interest to be decided 
by general accord (entente generate) and that Constantinople, if it 
was to change hands, was not to belong to any of the great Powers 
(note of May 30, N.S.). Shuvalov, however, simultaneously informed 
Derby that a temporary occupation of Constantinople was not ex- 
cluded, a reservation which aroused the worst suspicions of the British 
government. On June 30, N.S., three days after the Russians crossed 
the Danube, the British fleet was ordered to Besika Bay. As the armies 
of the tsar advanced deeper into Turkey, the British government 
decided (July 21, N.S.) that a declaration of war might become neces- 
sary in case of a Russian occupation of Constantinople, and Shuvalov 
was notified (July 28, N.S.) that the British fleet might be ordered 
to enter the Straits. Meanwhile (May to August) Beaconsfield was 
engaged in secret negotiations with Andrassy with the object of a 
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joint Anglo-Austrian naval and military action against Russia, but 
he failed to obtain definite commitments. Tension between St. Peters- 
burg and London was somewhat eased during the period of Russian 
military reverses; it increased, however, after the fall of Plevna (De- 
cember 10, N.S.). Three days later, Beaconsfield informed Gorchakov 
that Great Britain would not remain indifferent if Constantinople 
were occupied, even temporarily; and he unsuccessfully pressed the 
chancellor to accept mediation. In view of Beaconsfield's attitude and 
Vienna's keen interest in the proposed Balkan settlement, the nature 
of Russian peace demands became a matter of primary importance not 
only from the point of view of Turkey and the Balkan nations but also 
that of maintaining peace among the great Powers. 

THE ARMISTICE AND BRITISH COUNTER-MEASURES 

During the war St. Petersburg had no fixed peace program, officially 
sponsored proposals being amended and revised as the military and 
international situation developed, and also to meet the predilections 
of those whose influence with the tsar was uppermost at the time. 
The importance of the latter factor must not be underestimated. 
Broadly speaking, Gorchakov and the senior members of the diplo- 
matic service, especially Shuvalov and E. P. Novikov, ambassador to 
Vienna, were opposed to panslavism and worked for a settlement 
acceptable to England and Austria. The principal spokesman in official 
circles of nationalist and panslav views was the formidable Ignatev, 
seconded by many, although by no means all, commanding officers. 
As Sumner makes clear, the tsars presence at the front from June to 
the end of 1877 tended to weaken the influence of the ministry of 
foreign affairs. Although Gorchakov followed Alexander to the Dan- 
ubian area, he lived in Bucharest, paying but casual visits to imperial 
headquarters, to which Ignatev was attached. The Grand Duke Nicho- 
las had his own diplomatic chancellery headed by A. I. Nelidov, an 
antagonist of Gorchakov. The foreign office in distant St. Petersburg 
was in charge of N. K. Giers, assistant minister of foreign affairs, who 
like his chief was mimical to the panslavs. The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Gorchakov, and Ignatev were on the worst possible terms, the com- 
mander in chief, moreover, making no secret of his contempt for the 
diplomatic service. The lack of unified direction of foreign policy and 
the personal animosity and jealousy among those in a position to influ- 
ence it led to much uncertainty and confusion, especially since the 
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chancellor was occasionally left in ignorance of important decisions 
made at army headquarters. This situation was at least in part re- 
sponsible for the reputation of duplicity and half-heartedness which 
Russian diplomacy of that period earned abroad. The dramatic change 
in the fortunes of war which, within a few weeks, destroyed Turkish 
resistance and brought the victorious Russian armies to the gates of 
Constantinople was not conducive to moderation. 

Under the Russian peace plan as finally evolved (December, 1876 
to January, 1877), the liquidation of the war was to comprise three 
stages: armistice; preliminary peace between Russia and Turkey; and 
the final settlement by the European Powers of all questions of “gen- 
eral interest/' presumably at an international conference. The grant- 
ing of the armistice, however, was conditional on the acceptance by 
Turkey of a formidable list of demands which were eventually em- 
bodied, with some modifications, in the Treaty of San Stefano (to be 
discussed presently). Turkish plenipotentiaries were summoned to 
Adrianople, where the Grand Duke Nicholas had moved his head- 
quarters, and were coerced into signing the armistice and the attached 
bases of peace (January 31, 1878, N.S.). Austria and Great Britain 
protested even before the armistice was signed. Andrassy, apprised of 
the Russian demands, informed Gorchakov that he would not recog- 
nize as valid any peace terms incompatible with Austrian interests, 
or any changes in the regime established by the treaties of 1856 and 
1871, unless they were confirmed by all signatories. The British gov- 
ernment made a similar declaration (January 15, N.S.), and when the 
information reached London that the question of the Straits was to 
be settled by Russia and Turkey alone, the British fleet was ordered 
to Constantinople (January 23, N.S.). This order, however, was 
countermanded the next day, and on January 26, N.S., Gorchakov 
announced that his government regarded the regime of the Straits 
as a matter of “general concern/' 

The armistice, far from relieving the tension, precipitated a new 
crisis. More than ever distrustful of Russia, the British government 
was convinced that armistice negotiations were a mere sham to facili- 
tate the seizure of Constantinople and the Straits. As far back as 
May, 1877, Loftus had urged Beaconsfield to occupy Constantinople 
&e mopient the Russians crossed the Danube. On February 5, 1878, 
N.S., Layard, acting on official albeit erroneous Turkish information, 
telegraphed to his government that in spite of the armistice, which 
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provided for a neutral zone between the two armies, the Russians con- 
tinued to advance- Official London was aroused. Queen Victoria, 
threatening to lay down her “thorny crown/' demanded an immediate 
declaration of war. The cabinet, however, demurred from so drastic 
a step but instead ordered the British fleet to proceed from Besika Bay 
to Constantinople “for the protection of British life and property” 
(February 8, N.S.) . Disregarding the protests of the sultan, who feared 
that the British move would precipitate the occupation of his capital 
by the Russians, British warships entered the Dardanelles (February 
13, N.S.); as a concession to Abd ul-Hamid’s plea, however, they cast 
anchor off the island of Prinkipo, some distance from Constantinople. 
A large credit was voted by the House of Commons in the middle of 
February, and war preparations were energetically pushed forward. 

The appearance of British men-of-war in the Straits threw the Rus- 
sian government and press into a frenzy of patriotic indignation. The 
hoisting of the cross on Saint Sophia was the dream and the battle 
cry of the Russian panslavs. General Obruchev advocated in Decem- 
ber, 1877, the seizure of Constantinople and the Straits as the pre- 
requisite to the granting of an armistice. National aspirations and 
expert opinion, it was argued, were brushed aside in deference to 
British susceptibilities; and now la perfide Albion , on the flimsiest 
pretext and in violation of international conventions, had sent her 
fleet to Constantinople to deprive Russia of the legitimate fruits of 
a hard-won victory. Many Russians who had formerly opposed the 
occupation of Constantinople, for instance, Shuvalov, considered it 
now inevitable. Alexander became convinced that this was the only 
course to follow. From February 10, N.S., to April, when the Grand 
Duke Nicholas was relieved of his command, the tsar bombarded his 
brother with telegrams, orders, and instructions, not always clear and 
in part contradictory, but all directed to one object — the seizure of 
Constantinople and of both shores of the Bosphorus. The grand duke 
was in a predicament. At the end of January he himself had favored 
the occupation of the Turkish capital Three weeks later, however, the 
situation had changed, not to Russia's advantage, and the difficulties 
facing the high command were daily more apparent. The number of 
combat troops was small; they were worn out by an arduous campaign; 
there was no fleet, and the army was suffering from an acute shortage 
of munitions, supplies, and heavy artillery; the length and chaotic 
state of the lines of communication made the arrival of reinforcements 
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problematic. The Turks, on the other hand, held strong positions 
in the hills dominating Constantinople, had massed in its vicinity a 
large number of troops, and could presumably count, in case of a 
Russian attack, on the support of the British fleet. Negotiation for 
entry into the Turkish capital by agreement with the sultan having 
failed, the grand duke was increasingly uneasy about the hazards of 
any attempt to take it by force. Yet the tsar was pressing for an im- 
mediate advance. A temporary solution was found in the occupation 
of San Stefano, a town on the Sea of Marmora six miles from the 
outskirts of Constantinople. This extension of Russian occupation was 
carried out on February 24, N.S., with the sultan’s consent exacted 
by threat of force. 

THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO 

The Russians in the meantime were pressing for a speedy con- 
clusion of the preliminary peace. Ignatev, who was in charge of the 
negotiations, was given broad powers in interpreting the peace terms 
already accepted by the Turks. Leaving St. Petersburg at the end of 
January, he reached Adrianople on February 8, N.S.; negotiations be- 
gan four days later at the grand ducal headquarters, and the treaty 
was signed at San Stefano on March 3, 1878, N.S., after the resistance 
of the Turkish delegation had been broken down by threat of the 
immediate occupation of Constantinople. The Treaty of San Stefano 
was to transform the political map of the Balkans. Bulgaria was to 
become an autonomous principality under the nominal suzerainty of 
the sultan, to whom she was to pay an unspecified tribute. Her fron- 
tiers were to comprise, broadly, the territory lying between the Danube, 
the Black Sea, and the Aegean, including Rumelia and Macedonia, 
but excluding Adrianople and Salonika. 12 The new principality was 
to have an elected prince, elective assembly, and national militia. 
Turkish garrisons were to be withdrawn, and the installation of the 
new regime was to be supervised, for two years, by a Russian commis- 

12 The territory of Bulgaria provided by the Treaty of San Stefano was essen- 
tially similar to (although not identical with) that proposed by Ignatev at the Con- 
stantinople conference. His proposal was accepted by the conference with the im- 
portant modification, insisted upon by Salisbury and the Austrians, that there 
was to be not one, but two Bulgarias, the western and the eastern. The reason for 
the partition was that eastern Bulgaria, which was to comprise the approaches 
to Constantinople, the Black Sea coast, and the Balkan passes, would be con- 
trolled by Turks and Greeks, not by Slavs, thus escaping Russian domination. 
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sary supported by a Russian army of occupation of not more than 
50,000. All Turkish fortresses on the Danube were to be razed. The 
Porte recognized the independence of Montenegro, Serbia, and 
Rumania. The territory of Montenegro was to be trebled at the ex- 
pense of Herzegovina, the sanjak of Novibazar, and Albania, and was 
to include the Adriatic ports of Spizza, Antivari, and Dulcigno. Serbia 
was to make less impressive territorial gains in Novibazar and in Old 
Serbia, south of her former frontier. The Dobrudja and the delta of 
the Danube were to be ceded to Russia, who reserved the right to 
transfer them to Rumania in exchange for the Bessarabian districts 
lost in 1856. The Porte promised to introduce in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina the administrative reforms proposed by the Constantinople 
conference, subject to such modification as might be agreed upon by 
the Porte, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. The political institutions 
granted to Crete in 1868 were to be extended to Epirus, Thessaly, and 
"other parts of European Turkey for which no special organization is 
provided in this treaty.” Armenians living in the districts of Asia 
Minor to be evacuated by Russian troops were promised ‘‘suitable” 
administrative reforms and protection against Kurds and Circassians. 
The Porte undertook to pay Russia an indemnity of 1,410,000,000 
rubles. Of this amount 1,100,000,000 were credited to Turkey for the 
cession of Dobrudja and, in Asia Minor, of the districts of Ardahan, 
Kars, Batum, Bayazid, and parts of Armenia to the Saganluk range. 
Russian troops were to be withdrawn, except from Bulgaria, within 
three months after the conclusion of the final peace. Significantly, the 
treaty made no reference to the Straits, except that they were to 
remain open, both in peace and war, to neutral merchantmen bound 
for or from Russian ports. Gorchakov, it will be remembered, had 
announced (January 26, N.S.) that the question of the Straits w 7 as 
reserved for European settlement; nevertheless the armistice concluded 
five days after the chancellor's statement contained a provision for 
a separate agreement with Turkey concerning the Straits. Ignatev at- 
tached the greatest importance to a direct Russo-Turkish understand- 
ing on this question, and relentlessly pressed this condition upon the 
Turkish delegation, in spite of Gorchakov's repeated admonitions. 
Unsupported by his foreign office and meeting with the obstinate 
resistance of the Porte, he finally abandoned this part of his plan. 

Taken as a whole, the Treaty of San Stefano was a great personal 
triumph for Ignatev and a victory not only over the Porte but also 
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over Gorchakov and the foreign office. The chancellor had favored 
a preliminary peace agreement couched in rather general terms and 
embodied in a protocol; he felt that the conclusion of a treaty in the 
'preliminary” stage of the negotiations would expose Russia to charges 
of violating the treaties of 1856 and 1871 and would make difficult 
the final settlement in concert with other Powers. Ignatev, on the 
contrary, was determined that preliminary peace should be as definite 
and binding as he could make it. He hurried the Porte through the 
necessary formalities, and on March 17, N.S. ratifications were ex- 
changed in St. Petersburg. The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano 
thus acquired an ominous air of finality, although it was subject to re- 
view by the members of the European concert. 

The Russian nationalist press acclaimed the treaty as a monument 
of statesmanship and moderation. This interpretation, however, was 
not shared abroad. Even the Balkan countries, with the exception of 
Bulgaria and Montenegro, showed disillusionment, bitterness, and re- 
sentment Serbia, fallen from grace after her ignominious defeat in 
1876, did not re-enter the war until after the capitulation of Plevna, 
partly because she was discouraged by the Russians themselves, but 
chiefly because her army was disorganized and her treasury empty, 
the much-needed Russian subsidies being parsimoniously measured 
out and delayed. Her alleged lack of military prowess and the brevity 
of her belligerency (six weeks) were unceremoniously rubbed in by 
Ignatev. Serbian territorial claims, moreover, were blocked by the 
fact that Bosnia and Herzegovina, under the Reichstadt agreement, 
were an Austrian preserve (even though the Treaty of San Stefano 
appeared to ignore it), while Macedonia was assigned to Bulgaria. 
In spite of independence and territorial gains bestowed upon them at 
San Stefano, the Serbs, remembering the heyday of Chemiaev and of 
the Russian volunteers, felt betrayed and despoiled. Greece, divided be- 
tween the desire to establish her claim to territorial compensation and 
mistrust of Russia and the fear of rumored British designs on Crete, 
had maintained an uneasy neutrality until it was too late; she finally 
entered the war on February 1, 1878, N.S., the day after the signature 
of the armistice of Adrianople, but she was at once peremptorily 
ordered by the Powers to withdraw her troops, which had crossed the 
frontiers. The inclusion of Macedonia and the Aegean littoral in Bul- 
garia dealt to Greek national aspirations a blow which was not miti- 
gated by the paltry promises of reforms in Epirus and Thessaly, the 
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Turkish record in matters of reform being what it was. Rumania, 
Russia's unwilling yet loyal and indispensable partner in the war, had 
more serious grudges. The tsar's unalterable decision to annex the 
Bessarabian districts was officially communicated to Bucharest at the 
end of January, 1878. The Russians remained unmoved by the pro- 
tests of Prince Charles and by the resolution of the Rumanian par- 
liament not to accept any change of frontier. In reply to the argument 
that the Russian decision was a violation of the convention of April, 
1877, 13 Gorchakov propounded the theory that the obligation “to de- 
fend the actual integrity of Rumania" could be invoked only against 
Turkey. The Rumanians remaining unconvinced, measures of exem- 
plary severity were applied against the recalcitrant country. When the 
Rumanian government, having had no part in drafting the armistice 
and the Treaty of San Stefano, announced that it could not accept that 
treaty (March 28, N.S.), Gorchakov countered by threats of occupa- 
tion and demand for the disarmament of the Rumanian army. There 
were ominous movements of troops on both sides of the frontier, 
Bucharest pinning its hopes on Austrian and British intervention. Yet 
discreet negotiations for a suitable compensation were not abandoned, 
and as more sober counsel prevailed in St. Petersburg the situation was 
sufficiently improved to allow the conclusion of a convention regu- 
lating the position of Russian troops in Rumania. 

The two principal beneficiaries of San Stefano were Russia’s old 
protege Montenegro, a belligerent throughout the war, and peasant 
Bulgaria so recently discovered by the Russian panslavs. 14 Surely the 
imperial government could not be sufficiently interested in their fate 
to challenge European opinion and risk a major war. A study of the 
Treaty of San Stefano suggests that Ignatev was not primarily con- 
cerned with the emancipation of the Slavic populations or the ad- 

13 See p. 1002. 

14 There was little love lost between Russians and Bulgars, and their relation- 
ship was not improved by close contact. “ . . First hand acquaintance with the 
Bulgars had cured the Russian troops of any enthusiasm for shedding their blood 
to emancipate Bulgaria,” writes Sumner. **. . . In sober fact they found them- 
selves in a foreign land among a close-fisted peasantry who, in most cases, seemed 
to show Kttle spontaneous joy at their ‘liberation.’ . , . Few occupying armies 
commend themselves to the occupied: none when the period of occupation is 
likely to prove fluctuating. If the Russians disliked the Bulgars, the Bulgars equally 
disliked the Russians. Yet ... the Bulgars knew that in the last resort only 
through the Russians could their freedom be won; Alexander to them was the 
Tsar Liberator: and there were bonds of a kind between the two peoples which 
in the years to come were never fully effaced. . . ** Op. tit., pp. 337-358. 
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vancement of the cause of Orthodoxy, these leitmotivs of the panslav 
press. The real meaning of San Stefano must be sought elsewhere. 
The creation of a large Bulgaria surrounded by hostile countries and 
dominated by St. Petersburg would have put Russia in an exception- 
ally strong position in the Balkans and would have made possible the 
extension of her influence in southeastern Europe and the eventual 
annexation of Constantinople and the Straits. This is what no one 
in Europe wanted and what Vienna and London were resolved to 
prevent. 

ON THE VERGE OF A NEW WAR 

Although the text of the Treaty of San Stefano was not officially 
communicated to the European capitals until after its ratification, the 
tenor of Russian peace terms was known in Vienna, Berlin, and Lon- 
don before that date. An outline of the proposed settlement was sent 
by Alexander to the emperors of Germany and Austria-Hungary on 
December 9, 1877, N.S. Francis Joseph's reply, which was not forth- 
coming until January 8, 1878, N.S., was a sharp criticism of Russian 
terms on the ground that they violated the Reichstadt agreement and 
the convention of January, 1877. The Austrian emperor emphatically 
opposed the preliminary 7 peace concluded without consulting Vienna, 
the creation of a big Bulgaria and her occupation by Russian troops; 
he claimed the right to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina and refused to 
recognize the validity of any changes in the Treaty of Paris unless they 
were confirmed by all signatories. Alexander conceded at once (Jan- 
uary 16, N.S.) the Austrian claim to the occupation or even the annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and, in principle, agreed to the con- 
vocation of a European conference, but he rejected the other demands. 
In spite of this divergency of views between the two courts, Gorcha- 
kov, oblivious of his recent condemnation of the ‘Three emperors' 
league," 15 maintained that the close cooperation of the three im- 
perial governments was the only hope of neutralizing the hostility of 
England and of preventing a European war. Berlin, however, proved 
nearly as disappointing as Vienna. The letters of Emperor William to 
the tsar could not have been more affectionate; they invariably harped 
on the memories of 1870 and his undying loyalty, but Bismarck would 
not bring any pressure on Austria, which was what Gorchakov wanted 
him to do. Relations between St. Petersburg and Vienna continued 

15 See p. 1005. 
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to deteriorate. The armistice terms were regarded by Andrassy as far 
more objectionable than the preliminary peace program of December. 
Nevertheless, early in February he issued a formal proposal for the 
convocation of a conference of the signatories of the Treaty of Paris. 
Gorchakov accepted on the condition that it should be a full-fledged 
congress attended by leading European statesmen. By the end of 
February Bismarck reluctantly agreed to sponsor a congress in Berlin, 
but no decision was reached as to its exact date and terms of reference. 
The Treaty of San Stefano precipitated a new crisis. Meanwhile Austro- 
Russian negotiations, including a visit by Ignatev to Vienna at the 
end of March, dragged on until early in May without producing an 
agreement. Bismarck, faithful to the doctrine expounded in his “honest 
broker" speech (February 19, N.S.), would not intervene between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna, even though he was anxious that they 
should reach an understanding. The aloofness of Germany the in- 
tractability of Austria-Hungaw, and the hostility 7 of Rumania were 
important factors in forcing St Petersburg eventually to assume a 
more conciliatory 7 attitude towards London. 

The reaction of the British government to Russian peace terms, as 
evidenced by the dispatch of the fleet to Constantinople, left no doubt 
that Beaconsfield was not prepared to bow to a fait accompli. London 
refused to participate in the proposed congress unless every* item of 
the Russo-Turkish settlement was brought within its purview (March 
16, N.S.), a condition that Russians declared unacceptable. The 
Treaty of San Stefano was greeted in Great Britain with an almost 
hysterical outburst of Russophobia. On March 27, N.S., the cabinet 
decided to call up reserves, to bring Indian troops to Malta and Asia 
Minor, and to occupy portions of Turkish territory, presumably Cyprus 
and Alexandretta, in order to restore the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean. The latter decision led to the resignation of Derby, 
foreign secretary only in name, the prime minister having assumed the 
actual conduct of foreign relations. Derby's successor, Salisbury 7 , be- 
gan his tenure of office by issuing an indictment of the Treaty of San 
Stefano (circular note of April 1, N.S.). Russia, Salisbury argued, in 
violation of international agreements, and with complete disregard 
for the interests of the non-Slav populations of the Ottoman empire, 
aimed at establishing herself as the dominating Power in the Balkans 
and in the Near East. Turkey was to be reduced to the de facto status 
of a Russian vassal, and since the Porte controlled the Straits and 
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territories in Asia Minor vital to British and European commerce, the 
British government could not accept her subjugation by Muscovy. 
Salisbury conceded that reforms in the Christian provinces of Turkey 
were needed; such reforms, however, could be brought about only by 
an international congress free to reach decisions in accordance with the 
interests of all its members and those of the populations immediately 
concerned. Gorchakov, while contesting every assertion of Salisbury, 
challenged the British government to say not only what it did not 
want but also what it wanted (April 9, N.S.), thus leaving the door 
open for future negotiations. There was no immediate response to this 
hint, and, indeed, in March and April war between Russia and Eng- 
land, in alliance perhaps with Austria-Hungary and Rumania, ap- 
peared almost inevitable. In the middle of February Beaconsfield re- 
sumed secret but inconclusive negotiations with Andrassy, who, how- 
ever, showed no eagerness to plunge into a war for which he knew 
Austria was not ready. 

Ignatev, back in St. Petersburg in the middle of March, was at the 
height of his power. Russian military and naval preparations, includ- 
ing plans for a diversion in central Asia and the fitting of privateers in 
the United States, were feverishly pushed. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
was snowed under by an avalanche of pressing orders to occupy, if 
necessary by force, the shore of the Bosphorus (and sometimes also 
Constantinople and Gallipoli) so as to forestall a British landing and 
to prevent the entry of British warships in the Black Sea. The Porte, 
however, would not yield to diplomatic pressure, and the grand duke 
hesitated to take the irrevocable step that would precipitate a new 
war. In the middle of April, on the pretext of ill health, he was re- 
lieved of his command. His successor, Totleben, after a survey of 
the situation reached the conclusion that the mining of the Bos- 
phorus insisted on by the St. Petersburg strategists was not feasible 
and that the British fleet could not be kept out of the Black Sea; the 
occupation of the shores of the Bosphorus, therefore, would serve no 
useful purpose. The storming of Constantinople, Totleben believed, 
would be risky and onerous; even if successful, it would bring merely 
temporary advantages and would involve Russia in a protracted war 
for which the epidemic-ridden army, poorly supplied and dependent 
on long and insecure lines of communication, was ill prepared. The 
failure of the attack would have had even direr consequences. These 
disheartening findings were submitted to the tsar in a report of May 9, 
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N.S., accompanied by the unheroic recommendation that the army 
should withdraw to Adrianople, provided the Turks evacuated the 
fortresses of Shumla and Varna. The military argument was reinforced, 
from other quarters, by equally weighty economic and political con- 
siderations: financially Russia was not in a position to fight another 
war, and the spreading of disaffection and revolutionary activities 
(discussed in the next chapter) was a warning not to be ignored. 
There were sobering thoughts. By the end of April war fever in St. 
Petersburg had subsided, although panslav agitation in the press con- 
tinued. Totleben’s report received imperial sanction. In the second 
half of May, Ignatev, much to the relief of Gorchakov and the foreign 
office, withdrew to his estate. His career, as a diplomatist, was closed. 
It befell his old enemy, Shuvalov, to lead Russia out of the impasse of 
San Stefano. 


THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 

The alternative to war was an international congress, which, how r - 
ever, had no chance to succeed without a preliminary agreement 
among the leading Powers. Negotiations with Andrassv being barren 
of results, an understanding with England became imperative. Shuva- 
low in London had worked patiently and assiduously to stave off a 
break with Great Britain. Parleys initiated by Bismarck early in April 
for the simultaneous withdrawal of Russian troops from San Stefano 
to Adrianople and of the British fleet outside the Dardanelles sug- 
gested that the mediation of Berlin might be extended to include 
other and more basic issues. When the German effort at mediation 
failed (April 27, N.S.), Shuvalov was authorized to offer Salisbury 
direct negotiations (April 29, N.S.), a method recommended also by 
Bismarck. Beaconsfield and Salisbury accepted, and the road towards 
a rapprochement was at least cleared. The Shuvalov-Salisbury conver- 
sations were carried on in great secrecy, Bismarck alone among for- 
eign statesmen being informed of their progress. Preliminary British 
proposals were taken by Shuvalov to St. Petersburg, and on his re- 
turn to London a secret agreement was signed after its final text had 
been telegraphed to the tsar and had received his approval. The 
agreement was in the form of three memoranda, two dated May 30, 
N.S., and one May 31, N.S. It represented (as will appear from the 
discussion of the Treaty of Berlin which incorporated its provisions) 
a drastic revision of the Treaty of San Stefano and, in spite of sub- 
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stantial concessions made to Russia, was a signal success for British 
diplomacy. A number of explosive questions were left unsettled, but 
the progress achieved justified, even before the formal signature of the 
agreement, the convocation of an international congress. The invita- 
tion issued by Bismarck (May 14, N.S.) stated specifically that the 
president of the congress “confirms the free discussion” ( confirme la 
libre discussion ) of the Treaty of San Stefano, another victory for the 
British point of view. 

The British, however, were not content to rest on their laurels, and 
proceeded to secure further strategic and diplomatic advantages. On 
May 24, N.S., Beaconsfield demanded that the sultan conclude an 
alliance with England, pledging Great Britain to defend Turkish 
domains in Asia against Russian attacks. In return the Porte was to 
'‘assign the island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England” in order to enable her “to make necessary provision for the 
execution of her engagement.” British control over this “key to western 
Asia” was to counterbalance Russian acquisitions in Asia Minor. The 
sultan, threatened in case of refusal with “capture of Constantinople 
and the partition of the empire,” had to comply with the ungenerous 
demand of his old friend and protector. A convention to that effect 
was signed on June 4, N.S., but was not announced until July 8, N.S., 
the day after the British occupied Cyprus. No less significant was an 
agreement between Salisbury and Andrassy (June 6, N.S.) which 
bound Great Britain to support Austrian demands in the Balkans and 
thus assured the cooperation of the two governments at the forth- 
coming congress. The diplomatic outlook for Russia was not too 
promising; it was not improved by the appointment of Gorchakov as 
first Russian plenipotentiary. Shuvalov was the original choice, but 
the tsar could not resist the plea of his eighty-year-old chancellor, who 
was consumed by ambition to shine at a great international gathering. 
Bismarck was hostile to Gorchakov, and the latter's appointment led 
to the German chancellor's refusal to preside at the congress, a posi- 
tion which he reversed only at the express request of the tsar. Bis- 
marck, however, was on excellent terms with Shuvalov, the second 
Russian delegate, and lent him loyal support. The burden of defend- 
ing Russia's cause was shouldered by Shuvalov, the ailing and senile 
Gorchakov taking but a minor part in the proceedings. 

The Congress of Berlin held its first session on June 13, 1878, N.S. 
The leading personalities at the congress, in addition to Bismarck, 
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Gorchakov, and Shuvalov, were Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Ah- 
drassy. The French and the Italian plenipotentiaries, W. H. Wad- 
dington and Count Luigi Corti, remained in the background, while 
the Turks hardly counted at all and were treated by Bismarck in the 
most cavalier fashion. The Balkan states, except Bulgaria (still offi- 
cially a province of Turkey), sent delegations but did not participate 
in the work of the congress, although Greece and Rumania were 
given the opportunity to be heard, a formality which had no effect 
upon the decisions. The proceedings resolved themselves into a duel 
between Shuvalov, on the one hand, and Beaconsfield, seconded by 
Salisbury and Andrassy, on the other, with Bismarck in the part of an 
umpire, impartial yet lending a discreet — but on several occasions 
decisive — support to the Russians. In spite of the preliminary agree- 
ments the discussion was often stormy, Beaconsfield threatening to 
leave Berlin if his demands were not accepted. Shuvalov’s unfailing 
tact and conciliatory spirit and Bismarck’s firm and skillful handling 
of awkward situations triumphed over all obstacles: on July 13, N.S., 
the Treaty of Berlin was signed. It was in more than one way a re- 
vealing document. In the clash of imperial ambitions of the great 
Powers the fate of the Balkan Slavs and the Christian populations in 
Turkey? ostensibly the cause of the war, was largely forgotten. Bis- 
marck professed supreme indifference for the Balkan peoples, whom 
he regarded as outside the pale of European civilization and of no 
consequence in themselves. Beaconsfield was intent on limiting Rus- 
sian influence and on prodding Turkey (from whom he had just 
wangled Cyprus), an attitude fatal to the national aspirations of the 
Greeks. Both Gorchakov and Shuvalov knew little and cared less about 
the Bulgars, Serbians, and Montenegrins, whom the Magyar An- 
drassy was only too willing to sacrifice to the aggrandizement and se- 
curity of Austria-Hungary. The lack of sympathy on the part of the 
statesmen assembled in Berlin for the peoples whose destinies they 
were molding profoundly affected the new order in the Balkans. 

By the Treaty of Berlin Russia acquired the coveted districts of 
Bessarabia and, in Asia Minor, Kars, Ardahan, and Batum (still held 
by the Turks), which became a free port ''essentially commercial/’ 
but she renounced Bayazid and the valley of the Alashkert ceded to 
her at San Stefano. The city and district of Khotur were transferred 
by Turkey to Persia. Bulgaria, shorn of the littoral of the Aegean, lost 
more than half of the territory assigned to her by the Treaty of San 
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Stefano and was split into two parts: (1) north of the Balkan range 
was formed the politically autonomous principality of Bulgaria tribu- 
tary to the sultan and governed by representative institutions and an 
elected prince "confirmed by the Sublime Porte with the consent of 
the Powers”; (2) the Bulgarian districts south of the Balkans con- 
stituted the administratively autonomous province of Eastern Rume- 
lia, which remained "under the direct political and military authority” 
of the sultan. Turkish fortresses in the principality of Bulgaria were 
razed, and Ottoman troops were withdrawn. The Porte was allowed 
to maintain fortifications and military and naval establishments on 
the frontiers of Eastern Rumelia, including the Balkan range which 
formed the boundary between Bulgaria and Rumelia; but Turkish 
armed forces could be brought into the other parts of Eastern Rumelia 
only at the request of its Christian governor and after notification to 
the Powers. Police functions in Eastern Rumelia were entrusted to a 
native gendarmery assisted by local militia. The use of irregular troops, 
bashi-bazouk and Circassians, was prohibited. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary, who also secured 
the right to maintain garrisons and "military and commercial routes” 
in the sanjak of Novibazar, which otherwise remained under Turkish 
administration. The independence of Montenegro, Serbia, and Ru- 
mania received official recognition. The San Stefano frontiers of 
Montenegro were revised to its detriment, although less drastically 
than those of Bulgaria. Montenegro was deprived of substantial re- 
gions in Novibazar, Herzegovina, and Albania. The Adriatic port of 
Spizza became a part of Dalmatia, and that of Dulcigno was restored 
to Turkey. On the Adriatic littoral Montenegro had to be satisfied 
with a precarious foothold at Antivari, which, moreover, was demili- 
tarized, closed to warships of all nations, and made subject to the 
control of Austrian naval and sanitary police. Serbia, the stepchild of 
San Stefano, lost some territory in Novibazar but was partly com- 
pensated by accretions on her southeastern frontier at the expense of 
former large Bulgaria. Rumania's protest against the re-cession of the 
Bessarabian districts and the plea of her delegation that Russian 
troops should not be evacuated through her territory went unheeded. 
As a compensation for her territorial losses Rumania was given the 
delta of the Danube, the isle of the Serpents, and the Dobrudja, whose 
borders were pushed further west than under the San Stefano treaty. 
Bulgaria, Montenegro* and Serbia were made responsible for a por- 
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tion of the Ottoman public debt. Greece gained nothing except the 
nugatory promise of frontier rectification and the reassertion of the 
San Stefano provision that the 1868 regime in Crete would be scrupu- 
lously observed and extended to the European province of Turkey not 
otherwise provided for by the treaty. The Armenians were handed 
over to the mercy of the Turks with the jejune and studiously vague 
assurance of reforms and protection, a restatement of the benevolent 
platitudes of San Stefano. The congress, however, took good care to 
eradicate Russian influence in the administration of the Balkan and 
Asiatic settlements by substituting a maze of European commissions 
for the Russian agencies provided at San Stefano. The term of the 
Russian occupation of Bulgaria was cut down from two years to nine 
months from the day of the ratification of the treaty; Rumania was to 
be evacuated within three months after the Russians had withdrawn 
from Bulgaria. The Russian commissary in Bulgaria was retained, but 
he was to function jointly with a Turkish commissary and with dele- 
gates of the other Powers. In case of disagreement, decision rested 
with the conference of the representatives of the Powers at Constan- 
tinople. 

The treaty of Berlin reaffirmed the internationalization of the 
Danube and disposed of the question of the Straits by providing that 
the treaties of Paris (1856) and London ( 1871 ) were to be maintained 
in so far as they were not abrogated by the present treaty. This pro- 
vision was unanimously accepted by the congress on July 6, N.S. On 
July 11, however, Salisbury startled the delegates by reading to them 
a declaration which stated that “the obligations of Her Britannic 
Majesty relating to the closing of the Straits do not go further than 
an engagement with the sultan to respect in this matter His Majesty’s 
independent determination in conformity with the spirit of the exist- 
ing treaties.” The Russians rejoined (July 12, N.S.) that the closing 
of the Straits was a European principle binding on all the Powers, not 
only as regards the sultan but also the other signatories of the treaties 
of 1841, 1856, and 1871. Salisbury made no reply, and the text of the 
Treaty of Berlin was not amended. The ambiguous and unexpected 
British declaration, nevertheless, created bewilderment and appre- 
hension in St. Petersburg and had important political repercussions. 10 

16 Russian plenipotentiaries, according to their declaration, were “unable to 
comprehend the exact meaning" of Salisbury's statement. Their puzzlement is 
shared by many international lawyers who hold that the British contention was 
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RUSSIA AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN 

The execution of the Treaty of Berlin was a formidable task not 
made easier by the lack of confidence among the signatory Powers. 
There developed considerable difficulties in enforcing the territorial 
and administrative changes ordained with little knowledge of, or 
consideration for, local conditions. The Berlin plenipotentiaries were 
vague not only about the geography and ethnography of the Balkans 
and Asia Minor but even about the very names of some of the peoples 
whose fate they decided . 17 Transfer of territories is always a painful 
process; those arbitrarily decreed at Berlin met in some instances with 
stubborn resistance. The Albanians fought spiritedly and successfully 
against the annexation of a portion of their homeland by Montenegro, 
with the result that the Berlin boundary was revised, Montenegro 
being compensated by the acquisition of Dulcigno. The desperate 
resistance of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austrian occupation was 
broken down only after three years of bloody struggle. Macedonia and 
other Turkish provinces were seething with discontent, and appeared 
on the verge of a revolt. 

From the European point of view, however, the crucial question 
was whether Russia would withdraw her army from Turkey, Bulgaria, 
and Eastern Rumelia. Although there were many, especially in Lon- 
don, who believed that evacuation was likely to be indefinitely post- 
poned, this was not the intention of the Russian government. At the 
end of September, after the Turks had surrendered Shumla, Varna, 
and Batum, Totleben transferred his headquarters from San Stefano 
to Adrianople, and some of the Russian troops were sent home. Other- 
wise the situation remained unchanged. The necessary prerequisite 
for evacuation, according to the Russian view, was the conclusion of 
a final peace with the Porte which would supersede that of San 
Stefano and would settle a number of questions (for instance, indem- 
nities) not dealt with at Berlin. The tsar pressed for a speedy termina- 
tion of the negotiations, but the sultan, as procrastinating as ever, 
demurred, partly because of the disturbed political situation in Con- 
stantinople and frequent changes in government, and partly because 

irreconcilable with treaty obligations. See C. Phillipson and N. Buxton, The Ques- 
tion of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles (London, 1917), pp. 1 56-162; Baron Boris 
Nolde, U Alliance franccbrusse (Paris, 1936), p. 243 et seq.; Goriainow, op. cit 
p. 381 et seq. 

17 See, for instance, Sumner, op. cit. 7 p. 506 n. 
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of Layard’s tireless anti-Russian intrigues. Such, at least, was the ex- 
planation conveyed to Alexander by Prince A. B. Lobanov-Rostovskv, 
the new Russian ambassador to the Porte. Nevertheless the final 
Russo-Turkish peace treat}' was signed on February 8. 1879, N.S., and 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from European and Asiatic Turkey 
began at once. The last Russian detachment left Adrianople in the 
middle of March, and a few days later Totleben departed from Varna 
for Odessa. Simultaneously the British fleet repassed the Dardanelles. 

There still remained, under the Treat}' of Berlin, the Russian army 
of occupation in Eastern Rumelia and in Bulgaria. By the end of 
March, 1879, the administrative statute of Eastern Rumelia, prepared 
by a European commission, was confirmed by the sultan, and the new 
governor, Aleko Pasha, a Christian Greco-Bulgar and a partisan of 
Russia, was installed in Philippopolis. In Bulgaria, under the energetic 
leadership of the Russian commissary, Prince A. M. Dondukov- 
Korsakov, things moved equally fast but not entirely in accordance 
with the wishes of the Russian government. In February, 1879, the 
draft of a fairly liberal organic statute of the principality, prepared in 
Bulgaria under the direction of Dondukov-Korsakov but revised in 
St. Petersburg and confirmed by the tsar, was submitted to an assembly 
of Bulgarian notables. After six weeks of deliberation the draft was 
returned to Dondukov-Korsakov in the guise of the Bulgarian con- 
stitution, with important amendments (universal suffrage, limita- 
tions of the powers of the Crown, freedom of the press, assembly, and 
association) that were sadly at variance with the tradition of Russian 
autocracy. The tsar nevertheless directed Dondukov-Korsakov to con- 
firm tire constitution. The elections of the prince took place at the 
end of April under the new constitutional charter. Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, a nephew of the Russian empress and a relative of 
Queen Victoria, was unanimously elected. Although Prince Alex- 
ander was a nominee of Russia and had served with the Russian army 
during the war, his brief reign (he abdicated in 1886) was filled with 
clashes with the Russian government and his numerous Russian ad- 
visers. Russian officers in the sendee of the new principality were con- 
cerned chiefly with the building up of the Bulgarian army (and the 
surreptitious distribution of arms in Eastern Rumelia), preparatory 
to the unification of Bulgaria and Rumelia, w r hich was regarded in 
Russian military circles as imminent. Ostensibly, however, the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin were observed; the evacuation of the Rus- 
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sian troops of occupation began early in May, 1879, and was completed 
in September. 

The Congress of Berlin, conscious perhaps of the evanescence of its 
work, shrank from providing a collective guarantee for the enforce- 
ment of its decisions. Beaconsfield's claim that he had brought back 
from Berlin 'peace with honor 1 ’ did not commend itself to the oppo- 
sition or even to many of his followers. It was rightly felt in England 
that Turkey had been shabbily treated. For different reasons the 
treaty was almost uniformly unpopular in Russia. Taken by itself, that 
is, irrespective of San Stefano, the Berlin pact was a victory for Rus- 
sian imperialism. The "humiliation” of 1856 was wiped out; sizable 
territories were annexed in Asia Minor; Turkey was dealt a shattering 
blow; the Slav and Christian peoples of the Ottoman empire had 
achieved (or were promised) independence or autonomy. That the 
treaty was by no means unsatisfactory was the view taken by some of 
the higher officials of the ministry of foreign affairs, for instance, Giers 
and Lobanov-Rostovsky, 18 but this opinion was timidly and imper- 
fectly reflected in the press. In both content and form the Treaty of 
Berlin was the undoing of that of San Stefano, and the comparison of 
the two made a substantial victory appear a crushing defeat. The 
wrath, dismay, and sorrow of the panslavs and the nationalists were 
voiced by Aksakov in a celebrated speech delivered on July 4, N.S., 
a few days before the signature of the treaty. To him the work of the 
congress, especially the partition of Bulgaria and the Austrian occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, was a shameful betrayal of the 
"sacred cause” for which Russian soldiers had shed their blood. "We 
are burying today,” Aksakov exclaimed, . . the principles and tra- 
ditions of our forebears, our own wishes; we are burying Russian 
glory, Russian honor, Russian conscience. . . and he demanded 
the continuation of the war, if necessary against England and Austria- 
Hungary, on the optimistic assumption that "the Russian tsar cannot 
be defeated if he carries high the banner of Slavdom and eastern 
Christianity.” The author of this philippic was chastized by expulsion 
from Moscow; nevertheless the feeling of disillusionment to which he 
gave vent was shared, in a varying degree, by the majority of the read- 
ing public and the bureaucracy. 

The attitude of Alexander towards the treaty was, as usual, ambigu- 

1S Letter of Giers of July 5, 1 878, N.S., and letter of Lobanov-Rostovsky of 
July 1, 1878, N.S., quoted in Nolde, op. cit. 7 pp. 208-209. 
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ous and shifting. “What will Russia and our gallant army say if you 
fail to take Constantinople/' the tsar wrote to the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas in a moment of nationalist exaltation (April 1, 1878, N.S.). Yet 
he approved the Shuvalov-Salisbury agreement, and no important deci- 
sion in Berlin was made without his sanction. According to Giers, 
he was at first satisfied with the results obtained at Berlin. 19 Soon, 
however, he changed his mind. Shuvalov, only recently mentioned as 
the most likely candidate for the chancellorship, was given on his 
arrival at St. Petersburg from Berlin a frigid reception. In May, 1879, 
he left the London embassy on a long leave of absence, and his diplo- 
matic career was virtually over. More significant was the tsar s resent- 
ment against Germany, especially against Bismarck, whom he pic- 
tured as the instigator, and chief agent at the Berlin congress, of a 
European conspiracy to humiliate and despoil Russia. 

This aberration, which lasted for only a few months, may be 
ascribed partly to the panslav and nationalist influences in his en- 
tourage (the tsarevich, Pobedonostsev, Katkov) and partly to the in- 
trigues of Gorchakov, an inveterate enemy of Shuvalov and Bismarck. 
The aged chancellor was disappointed with Berlin on personal rather 
than on political grounds. The congress proved distressingly unlike 
the Areopagus of his dreams, where his polished discourses had en- 
thralled respectful throngs of admiring statesmen. Gorchakov, more- 
over, shrewdly endeavored to escape his share of responsibility for the 
work of the Russian delegation by shifting in advance (as he did in 
his letters to the tsar) on Shuvalov and Bismarck the blame for the 
inevitable but unpopular decisions. His recriminations against Bis- 
marck were a great deal more than manifestations of a personal feud 
between two elderly statesmen. They meant, if persisted in, the aban- 
donment of the German alliance which Gorchakov had championed, 
with but minor defections, since the 1860*$. This was, indeed, the 
course he was now determined to pursue. "In our opinion,” he wrote 
to Novikov on February 14, 1879, N.S., repeating almost verbatim 
what he had said in 1856 and in April, 1877, “the agreement of the 
three emperors is terminated hv the actual conduct of our two allies. 
Today our chief task is to wind up the liquidation of the past and to 
rely entirely on ourselves/' The Russian press, instigated by the for- 
eign office, launched a violent attack on Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
and Bismarck personally. The high tariff bill then pending before the 

19 Letter of July 5, 1878, N.S., quoted in Nolde, op. cit., p. 208. 
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Reichstag and the imposition of a German embargo on certain articles 
of Russian export, because of an outbreak of the plague in the prov- 
ince of Astrakhan, provided additional fuel for the Russian press 
campaign. Bismarck was no friend of Gorchakov's, and retaliated in 
kind. In the spring of 1879 the bloodless “war of the two chancellors" 
was raging in newspaper columns. 

REVIVAL OF THE THREE EMPERORS ' LEAGUE 

These seemingly trivial happenings threatened to have grave po- 
litical repercussions. On August 15, 1879, N.S., Alexander, without 
consulting his ministers, sent his uncle, Emperor William, a recrimi- 
natory letter in which he denounced the alleged anti-Russian activ- 
ities of German diplomatic agents on the various commissions estab- 
lished under the Treaty of Berlin, pointedly recalled the “unforget- 
table” services rendered by Russia to Germany in 1870, and closed 
w r ith a vague but ominous reference to the gravity of the situation, 
pregnant with disastrous possibilities for both countries. The eighty- 
two-year-old German emperor was greatly perturbed. After a hasty 
exchange of messages Alexander and William met at the frontier sta- 
tion of Alexandrovo (September 3-4, N.S.). The tsar fell at once 
under the spell of his venerable uncle, confessed that his letter was 
written on the spur of the moment, and retracted his charges against 
Bismarck. The two emperors parted on most friendly terms. 

The tsars unconditional abandonment of his anti-German attitude 
cannot be entirely explained by his affection for William coupled 
with dynastic loyalties, strong as these motives were. For several months 
Alexander was subject to the pressure of a group of advisers convinced 
of the necessity of an alliance with Germany. In the spring of 1879 
Gorchakov went abroad for reasons of health and thenceforth made 
but rare appearances in the Russian capital. Giers, acting minister of 
foreign affairs, Miliutin, Lobanov-Rostovsky, and P. A. Saburov (ap- 
pointed ambassador to Berlin in December, 1879) were all partisans 
of the German alliance. It not only appealed to the conservative tra- 
dition of the elder statesmen and of the foreign office but, it was 
argued, was dictated by the logic of the international situation. The 
events of 1877-1878 again demonstrated that Russia's chief enemy 
was England. Evidence of the impending conflict with Great Britain 
was not lacking: the Anglo-Turkish convention of July 4, 1878, N.S.; 
Salisbury's declaration on the Straits at the Congress of Berlin; the 
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anti-Russian intrigues of the British agents in the Balkans and in the 
Near East; clashes with the British in central Asia. Reliance on one's 
own strength so glibly advocated by Gorchakov was obviously the 
counsel of despair. Alliance with Germany, Giers and his friends held, 
was from the Russian standpoint a necessity'. After the meeting of 
Alexandrovo the tsar was won over to this program, and in the middle 
of September, 1879, Saburov, armed with an appropriate instruction, 
was dispatched to Berlin. 

In the meantime Bismarck, distrustful of St. Petersburg, exasperated 
by the personal attacks of the Russian press, and fearing the isolation 
of Germany, took advantage of Alexander's uncautious letter to 
William to negotiate with Vienna a secret defensive alliance against 
Russia. The treaty of alliance was signed on October 7, 1879, N.S., 
the emperor of Germany being forced to ratify it (although he con- 
sidered the alliance a base treachery to Russia) under threat of the 
resignation of Bismarck and the cabinet. Bismarck, without disclosing 
the exact nature of the Austro-German treaty, explained to Saburov 
that he had definite obligations towards Austria, and countered the 
proposal for a German-Russian alliance with the offer of reviving the 
‘‘three emperors' league." The tsar signified his acceptance “in prin- 
ciple" (November, 1879), and negotiations followed which led to 
the conclusion, after Alexander IPs murder, of the secret alliance of 
Russia, Austria, and Germany (June 18, 1881, N.S.). The salient 
feature of this treat}', which will be discussed in a later chapter, was 
the promise by Russia to respect the status quo in the Balkans (as 
revised by the agreement of the three emperors) in return for the 
guarantee of the existing regime of the Straits and Constantinople. In 
other words, the panslav dreams were sacrificed on the altar of what 
was deemed to be Russia's security'. 

A RETROSPECT , 1856-1881 

The historian casting a glance over the quarter-century of Russian 
foreign policy from 1856 to 1881 may well hesitate to formulate a 
clear-cut verdict. Measured by the conventional standards of prestige 
and empire building, the achievements of Alexander IPs reign were, 
indeed, impressive. Under his rule Russia firmly established herself 
on the shores of the Pacific, acquired vast territories in central Asia 
and in the Near East, threw off the vexatious restrictions of the Treaty 
of Paris, reduced to impotence her old enemy Turkey, and powerfully 
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contributed to the liberation and national awakening of the Balkan 
Slavs. Seen at close quarters, however, the onward march of the em- 
pire loses much of its majesty, and appears in its true light as a hap- 
hazard and confused process set in motion by small men driven by 
petty ambitions. A country already oversized and underpopulated, 
hopelessly backward industrially and culturally, squandered her scant 
resources of men and treasure in conquests of the arid wastes of Asia 
and in unrewarding adventures in the Balkans. The expansion of the 
imperial frontier traced on the map in blood and iron flattered, no 
doubt, national amour propre ; this superficial and unreasoned satis- 
faction, however, was purchased at the exorbitant cost of retarding 
Russia’s political, social, and economic progress. An aggressive foreign 
policy, even if successful, contains the seeds of future conflicts. British 
Russophobia was unwarranted and foolish. Yet for antagonizing Eng- 
land in central Asia Russia paid dearly during the Turkish war and 
at Berlin. 

By a cruel irony of fate victory over Turkey brought to many Rus- 
sians disappointment as poignant as had the defeat of the Crimean 
War. No economic motives can be assigned to the War of 1877-1878. 
Neither before nor after the war had Russia any business interests in 
the peasant poverty-stricken Balkan lands. The few Russian firms 
which attempted to do business with Bulgaria and the Danubian area 
soon gave up after taking heavy losses. Poliakov and Giinzberg, the 
two Russian-Jewish financiers active in promoting Bulgarian railways, 
were representative of international high finance, and had closer rela- 
tions with Paris than with St. Petersburg or Moscow. Interpreted in 
strictly economic terms, Katkov was right when he wrote in 1883 that 
“Russia has no selfish interests in the [Near] East. This, on the one 
hand, is her strength, but, on the other, explains her clumsiness and 
lack of steadfastness in pursuing her aims. . . . Russia . . . has no 
excess population . . . excess labor or excess capital; . . . Russian 
labor and Russian capital ... are barely adequate to develop her 
own untouched natural resources.” It would be hardly correct, how- 
ever, to interpret the War of 1877-1878 as “a crusade.” 20 Aksakov's 
exalted messianic creed was never shared by the tsar ox the foreign 
office. The panslav doctrine of the Ignatev brand, translated in terms 
of the San Stefano treaty, deliberately sacrificed Orthodoxy and Slav- 
dom to aggressive Russian nationalism. The lamentable collapse of 
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panslavism after 1878, not only as an official policy but also as a literary 
movement, is, perhaps, the most striking aspect of this remarkable 
episode. The renewal of the alliance of the three emperors amounted 
to the renunciation by Russia of further adventures in the Balkans. 
The timeliness of this alliance may well be questioned, since Beacons- 
field’s defeat in April, 1880, marked the termination of the era of 
“flamboyant” British imperialism and the relaxation of the Anglo- 
Russian tension in the Black Sea region. Although the “three em- 
perors’ league” proved of considerable sendee to Russia during the 
Anglo-Russian crisis over Afghanistan in 1885, the revival of the alli- 
ance was a sad comment on the unimaginative methods and stale ways 
of the Russian foreign office. It foundered in the Balkan crisis of 
1886-1887. 

When all this is said, and when full allowance is made for the 
vagaries and disingenuousness of Russian policy in the Balkans, the 
fact remains that the War of 1877-1878 is preserved in Russian and 
Balkan tradition as the “war of liberation” and that it introduced in 
the European situation a novel factor the effects of which are still 
strongly felt today. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


ALEXANDER 11 

Schools , Art, Literature , ancZ Political Movements 

^ 


SCHOOLS 

Craving for knowledge and the urge for self-expression through the 
medium of the written word and of the arts are potent social and 
cultural forces which the autocracies of the pre-totalitarian era never 
succeeded in fully controlling. Stern as was the police regime through 
most of Alexander IPs reign it did not involve the physical destruc- 
tion of all opposition or the silencing of every organ of public opinion 
that was not a mouthpiece of the government. Moreover, the unintel- 
ligent and obstinate refusal to make concessions to liberal opinion, 
coupled with the inconsistencies of official policies, defeated its own 
purpose by fostering political radicalism. Some of Alexanders ad- 
visers, as has already been stated, were men of enlightened views, and 
there were periods when the tsar himself appeared to favor liberal 
measures. The progress of science, arts, music, and literature noted in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century was maintained and, indeed, 
w r on for Russia a foremost place among the European nations. Of 
even greater significance was the emergence for the first time in Rus- 
sian history of an organized revolutionary movement aiming at the 
overthrow not only of the autocracy but of the social and economic 
structure of the empire as well. 

The reconstruction of the school system, from the universities to 
the practically non-existent primary schools, was regarded in progres- 
sive circles and by the more enlightened bureaucrats as a necessity. 
The dismissal in 1854 of Shirinsky-Shikhmatov suggested that even 
Nicholas I had come to doubt the benefits of the obscurantist regime 
that ruled the universities. Shirinsky-Shikhmatov's immediate suc- 
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cessors— A. S. Norov (1854-1858) and E. P. Kovalevsky (1858-1861) 
— although they would hardly qualify as. liberals, were less hostile 
towards the higher schools than were the ministers who preceded 
them. Between 1855 and 1861 the most oppressive restrictions beset- 
ting the universities were removed. The school regions of Kharkov 
and Kiev, which in 1847-1848 were subordinated to the governors- 
general, returned to the jurisdiction of the curators; limitations on the 
size of the student body were lifted; Russian scholars were permitted 
to travel and study abroad; the conduct of students outside universitv 
grounds was no longer subject to the supervision of the inspectors; 
uniforms for undergraduates were abolished; chairs of philosophy and 
of European constitutional law were revived; lectures open to the 
general public were allowed; rectors were elected by academic cor- 
porations instead of being appointed; the 1850 instruction directing 
academic authorities to censor the views of faculty members was 
amended and made less stringent. 

In spite of these welcome changes, universities became the scene of 
recurrent disturbances which, indeed, were to remain a permanent 
feature of Russian academic life until the end of the empire. Unrest 
among undergraduates was not unknown in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, but it w r as not until after the Crimean War that 
it assumed the character of a mass movement. At first the causes of the 
outbreaks were trivial and of no political consequence; students pro- 
tested against vexatious regulations, unsatisfactory living conditions, 
petty tyranny and high-handed methods of academic authorities and 
the police. With the rising tide of discontent and disaffection, how- 
ever, student demonstrations acquired a political tinge. One of the 
first manifestations of this nature was the church sendee and meeting 
in memory of the victims of the peasant revolt in the village of Bezna 
held by the undergraduates of the university and the theological acad- 
emy of Kazan (April, 1861). Retribution followed swiftly: Professor 
A. P. Shchapov, who addressed the gathering, was deprived of his 
chair and nine students were expelled, but unrest among the students 
was not checked and caused concern to the government. Kovalevsky’s 
program for restoring order being judged too mild, he was forced to 
resign in June, 1861. His successor Admiral Putiatin, of Far Eastern 
fame, was faced in the autumn of 1861 with severe outbreaks of 
student disorders which led to the temporary closure of the University 
of St. Petersburg and spread to Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, and Kazan; 
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the University of Dorpat, immured in its Germanic tradition, alone 
remained peaceful and unaffected by the stormy currents of Russian 
academic life. Putiatin advocated forceful policies, but his proposals 
were disavowed by the tsar and he was dismissed in December, 1861. 
A. V. Golovnin, a man of liberal views, became minister of education. 

Golovnin realized that repression was not enough and that the 
situation called for basic reforms. Opportunity for action was provided 
by the report of an official committee which since 1858 had been 
working, in collaboration with the faculty of the University of St. 
Petersburg, on revision of the charter of that institution. In Decem- 
ber, 1861, the report, together with the observations of other Russian 
universities which were consulted, was examined by a committee of 
government officials and university professors. The outcome of their 
labor was the draft charter intended for the use of all Russian uni- 
versities; it was translated into English, French, and German and was 
circulated to Russian and foreign institutions of learning, to educators, 
and to lay and ecclesiastical officials. Meanwhile the distinguished 
jurist Professor K. D. Kavelin was dispatched abroad to make a first- 
hand study of the organization of German, French, and Swiss higher 
schools. In the light of the information collected and of the comments 
received which were published in two bulky volumes, the draft was 
revised several times (partly by a committee of high officials under 
the chairmanship of the reactionary Count S. G. Stroganov), was 
approved by the State Council, and was promulgated on June 18, 
1863. 

The charter of 1863 restored university autonomy and did away with 
most of the restrictions imposed in and after 1835. University councils 
consisting of members of the faculty, and the officers they elected, 
were given wide control over academic and administrative matters. 
Curators of the school regions, however, retained the function of gen- 
eral supervision, while government-appointed inspectors were shorn 
of most of their powers. There were created elective university courts 
which, unlike those of 1804, had jurisdiction only over disciplinary 
offenses committed by the students. “Outsiders,” that is, persons who 
did not qualify as students in good standing, were authorized to attend 
lectures, but the doors of the universities remained closed to women, 
although their admission was urged by the universities of St. Peters- 
burg, Kiev, Kharkov, and Kazan. The University of Moscow, on the 
other hand, expressed itself against the admission of women on the 
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curious ground that their presence was likely to have "a pernicious 
effect upon the studies of young men.” Golovnin and many of the 
authorities consulted favored the legalization of student organizations 
and corporate activities, but no provision to this effect was included 
in the charter. This denial of opportunity for legitimate collective 
action invited disturbances and led to conflicts that eventually proved 
the undoing of university autonomy. 

The virtues of the charter of 1863 have been often overstated, yet 
in spite of its limitations and of the fact that some of its provisions 
(for instance, those dealing with university courts) proved still-born, 
it was a step in the right direction. It was unfortunate, therefore, that 
the introduction of the charter was followed by assumption of control 
over Russian schools by Count D. A. Tolstoy, an implacable enemy of 
autonomy and academic freedom. On April 4, 1866, D. V. Karakozov, 
a youth of twenty-five, made an unsuccessful attempt to murder 
Alexander II. The shot he fired at the tsar reverberated throughout 
Russia and brought to the fore the forces of reaction. The would-be 
regicide was a former student in the universities of Kazan and Moscow, 
and the small circle of his youthful associates consisted of men with 
university connections. This offered the pretext for a violent attack 
on the ministry of education, long the bete noire of the ultra-conserva- 
tives. Golovnin was summarily dismissed and was succeeded (April 
14) by Tolstoy, a sinister figure notorious for his savage persecution 
of Roman Catholics and his vicious opposition to the emancipation 
of the serfs. Chief procurator of the Holy Synod since 1864, Tolstoy 
retained that office after he became minister of education, and for 
fourteen years ruled with an iron hand both Church and schools. His 
administration left on educational institutions a lasting trace that was 
not entirely erased until the overthrow of the monarchy. 

Obstinate, intolerant, and bigoted, Tolstoy was determined to 
eradicate by police methods the liberal and revolutionary spirit of the 
universities. An order of May 26, 1867, decreed close cooperation be- 
tween academic authorities and the police in exchanging information 
concerning the political views of the undergraduates and their con- 
duct in and outside the university, and prohibited all student activ- 
ities, including concerts and theatricals for the benefit of student 
relief. Tolstoy’s regime failed, of course, to restore academic peace, 
the years 1869, 1874, and 1878 being particularly stormy. In 1872 the 
minister requested the university councils to formulate proposals for 
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the amendment of the charter of 1863 but met with scant response. 
A committee appointed in 1874 to investigate student disturbances 
recommended drastic curtailment of university autonomy, stricter 
government control over the character of teaching, and limitation of 
the size of the student body. In 1875 the drafting of a new charter 
embodying the above program was entrusted to a committee under 
the chairmanship of I. D. Delianov, later minister of education under 
Alexander III. There were sharp clashes between Tolstoy and the 
upholders of academic freedom, the venerable historian Solovev being 
forced to resign the rectorship of the University of Moscow. The draft 
charter was finally introduced in the State Council in February, 1880, 
but in April Tolstoy was dismissed and his successor, A. A. Saburov, 
hastened to withdraw the unpopular bill. It was revived in the reign 
of Alexander III and became law in 1884. 

There was less delay in carrying out the reform of secondary schools, 
around which raged a heated controversy. The issue, the old one of 
classicism versus science, was not entirely academic because the teach- 
ing of the humanities was used by reactionary elements as a method 
for preventing boys of modest means and humble social status 
(deemed therefore particularly susceptible to revolutionary propa- 
ganda) from gaining access to higher schools, although this object 
was not openly proclaimed until 1887. Reform of secondary education 
had already been sponsored by Norov. The program outlined in his 
report to the tsar in 1856, while favoring classical studies, emphasized 
that real improvement in the scholastic and moral standards of the 
students should be brought about by better teaching of “the holy 
truths of the Orthodox faith/ 7 which, the minister imagined, would 
“warm up the hearts of the young. 77 Golovnin s approach was different. 
A bill on secondary schools for boys, prepared by a committee of the 
ministry of education, like the university charter, was translated into 
foreign languages and was circulated to educational institutions and 
qualified persons at home and abroad. The 377 comments received, 
including 42 from abroad, filled six volumes; the bill was repeatedly 
revised, was amended and finally approved by the State Council, and 
was confirmed by the tsar on November 18, 1864. 

In spite of this elaborate procedure the law of 1864 contained no 
striking innovation but was rather a return to the principles of the 
law of 1828. It provided for schools of two categories: gymnasiums 
with a seven-year course and progymnasiums with an abridged course 
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comprising the four junior years of the gymnasiums. The gymnasium 
was either classical or of the Realschule type. The principal difference 
between the two was that Latin and Greek were taught only in classical 
gymnasiums. Gymnasiums of the Realschule type offered instead of 
classical languages more comprehensive instruction in mathematics, 
natural history, and courses in chemistry, physics, cosmography, mod- 
em languages, drawing, and drafting. Religion, Russian, literature, 
history, and geography were included in the curriculums of all gym- 
nasiums. The aim of classical gymnasiums was to prepare students 
for the universities, which admitted holders of classical diplomas with- 
out entrance examinations; the aim of the gymnasium of the Real- 
schule type was to provide adequate general education; universities 
were closed to its graduates but the latter might qualify for admission 
to higher technical schools. As a provisional measure, until the law of 
1864 was made fully effective, half of the then existing gymnasiums 
were to teach Latin, one-quarter both Latin and Greek, and one- 
quarter had no classical languages. This compromise arrangement, 
which was due in part to the shortage of teachers of Greek, was claimed 
as a victory both by the supporters and by the opponents of classicism. 
Secondary schools were open to all boys “irrespective of faith or social 
status.” Instruction was not free; the determination of the amount of 
tuition w r as left to the board of each school, and fees varied within 
a wide range, in 1881, for instance, from 5 to 100 rubles per annum. 

Tolstoy’s appointment ushered in a new phase in the history of 
secondary schools. Alexander, shortly after Karakozov's attempt on 
his life, decreed that education “must be conducted in the spirit of 
true religion, respect for the right of property’, and preservation of 
the foundations of public order,” and that “no school shall tolerate 
the propaganda, openly or secretly, of destructive notions equally 
inimical to the advancement of the moral and the economic well- 
being of the people” (rescript to the president of the council of min- 
isters, Prince P. P. Gagarin, May 1 3, 1866) . To the elimination of these 
“destructive notions” Tolstoy applied himself with great resourceful- 
ness and tireless zeal. His policies were influenced by the views ex- 
pounded in the columns of the ultra-reactionary Moskovskiid Vedo- 
mosti by his political friends Katkov and P. M. Leontev, who were 
very critical of Golovnin, especially of his “too liberal” school law of 
1864. The only safe method of protecting the schools from the in- 
filtration of revolutionary doctrines, according to Katkov, was to con- 
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centrate on the teaching of subjects that did not lend themselves to 
subversive interpretations; namely, classical languages and mathe- 
matics. Reviving theories prevalent under Nicholas I, Katkov argued 
(in an article published in 1871) that every social group should re- 
ceive an education befitting its station. Elementary schooling ending 
at the ages of twelve and thirteen met the needs of the “lower trading 
classes”; more advanced education of the Realschule type should be 
provided for boys of the “better-off trading classes” who could afford 
to remain at school until the age of fifteen to seventeen; finally, higher 
education up to the age of twenty-one to twenty-five should be re- 
served for “the upper class which decides the fate of the nation and 
charts its future.” This program Tolstoy endeavored to carry out 
even though he denied its class character. 

Preparations for the revision of the law of 1864 began in the sum- 
mer of 1866. Tolstoy, unlike his predecessor, did not consult the aca- 
demic profession, and the bill was drafted by purely bureaucratic 
methods. Public criticism of the reform was silenced by an imperial 
order (reenacted two years later as the law of June 16, 1873) which 
was interpreted as giving the authorities the power to prohibit, in 
the public interest, discussion in the press of measures contemplated 
by the government. The interdict applied only to adverse criticism, 
laudatory comments being strongly encouraged. In spite of this pre- 
caution the bill met with stubborn opposition. Tolstoys classicism 
a outrance had implacable enemies among the higher bureaucracy, in- 
cluding members of the State Council. It was in vain that the imag- 
inative minister pleaded before that assembly that the ability of the 
students to read in the original the Gospel, the works of Church fa- 
thers, and “other religious chants [sic] . . . will not leave indifferent 
our common people . . . and will eventually endear to it the higher 
schools.” Unmoved, twenty-nine members of the Council, among 
them the tsar’s favorite, Dimitry Miliutin, voted against the bill, and 
only nineteen, including Tolstoy, voted for it. Alexander confirmed the 
minority decision, which thus became law on June 30, 1871. 

The new law instituted in secondary schools a regime aptly de- 
scribed as “Greco-Roman bondage.” Both classical languages were 
made compulsory in all gymnasiums, Latin beginning with the first 
year, Greek with the third; the number of hours per week assigned to 
each language varied from six to eight throughout the entire course, 
which in 1877 was extended to eight years. The number of hours al- 
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lotted to mathematics and religion were also increased at the expense 
of other subjects, especially Russian, literature, history, and geography. 

It was officially explained that the 41 excessive” time formerly given to 
Russian and literature encouraged teachers “to indulge in generaliza- 
tions not only useless but at times distinctly harmful” To discourage 
such practices Church Slavonic was included among the topics taught 
under the heading of “Russian/* 

Many educators shared and still share, although for different reasons, 
Tolstoy’s predilection for the humanities. The framers of the law of 
1871 claimed, indeed, that they were following in the footsteps of 
German, French, and English schools. Unfortunately Tolstoy’s brand 
of classicism w r a s perfunctory and shallow and his methods highly 
objectionable: study of ancient civilization was excluded from the 
classroom, the time and energy of students being devoted to mastering 
vocabulary and grammar, especially syntax. A high degree of pro- 
ficiency was required from the young scholars: Russian texts dictated 
by the teacher were to be translated into Latin and Greek on the wing, 
so to speak, that is, without being first taken down in Russian. History 
and geography were taught with special reference to ancient Greece 
and Rome. Teachers were given minute instructions as to how to 
handle their subjects and what they should or should not say in 
class. For instance, only cursory reference was permitted to forms of 
government in foreign lands; in discussing the struggle between 
patricians and plebeians it was to be “strongly emphasized” that both 
parties “displayed at all time moderation and self-control”; the posi- 
tive” aspects of Russian history, including victorious wars, were to be 
dealt with at length, while the “negative” ones were to receive sum- 
mary treatment. All textbooks were to be approved by the ministry. 

The curriculums of classical gymnasiums were designed to provide 
formal training and to shield students from contact with problems 
that might have social or political implications. This austere intel- 
lectual fare was matched by an administrative regime that stressed 
discipline and obedience. In 1867 comprehensive annual examinations, 
abolished under Golovnin, were restored. The life of students, both in 
and out of school, was subject to close regimentation. Conduct in the 
classroom, the manner in which the boys were to address teachers 
and answer questions, church attendance, homework — all were care- 
fully regulated. Enforcement of the rules was entrusted to a staff of 
inspectors whose duty it was to visit students in their lodgings and to 
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be at all times informed of their whereabouts. There was a carefully 
graded list of penalties, from reprimand to expulsion, but no corporal 
punishment To facilitate the task of supervision the students were 
put in uniform, which they had to wear even during summer vaca- 
tions. The hard-earned classical diploma was the prerequisite for ad- 
mission to universities without entrance examinations. 

The reform of 1871 affected the composition of the teaching body. 
Russia had few men qualified to teach Latin and Greek, and the num- 
ber of graduates of the St. Petersburg Historico-Philological Institute 
founded in 1867 to train teachers of classical languages was too small 
to make good the deficiency. A special seminar for Russian students 
of Greek and Latin was organized in Leipzig in 1873 and functioned 
until 1888. The immediate and pressing need, however, was met by the 
importation of classicists of Czech and other Slavic extraction, chiefly 
graduates of Austrian universities. These foreign teachers were often 
competent classical scholars; but they knew little about their adopted 
country, and some of them, at least, expressed themselves in what 
may be termed “basic” Russian. It was Tolstoy's policy to give prefer- 
ence to classicists, including the imported pedagogues, in making ap- 
pointments to the more lucrative and responsible administrative 
positions in the schools, such as directors and inspectors. Students, 
thus, were not the only ones to bear the yoke of “Greco-Roman bond- 
age/' Moreover, bureaucratic regimentation was extended to the teach- 
ing body. The modest degree of self-government enjoyed under tire 
law of 1864 by tire school boards, which consisted of members of the 
teaching staff, practically vanished and gave place to the autocratic 
rule of the appointed director laboring under the watchful control 
of the ministry. 

“The future historian . . . will dwell with particular gratitude on 
the school reform of 1871/' wrote Katkov; “before this decade has run 
its course the beneficial effect of the reform will be widely felt and 
even the present generation will bless for it the reign of Alexander II.” 
The verdict of posterity belied these sanguine expectations. Peter I 
had failed in his endeavor to turn Russians into sailors; Tolstoy and 
Alexander II were no more successful in their attempt to make classical 
scholars out of Russian schoolboys. From 1872 to 1890 only 4 to 9 
per cent of the boys enrolled in gymnasiums completed the course 
within eight years; another 21 to 37 per cent managed to squeeze 
through after spending one or more extra years in the same grade; 
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the balance, that is, the vast majority, were either dropped or with- 
drew. There is a remarkable unanimity among competent observers 
that even the successful graduates were far from constituting that 
"aristocracy of intelligence, aristocracy of knowledge, aristocracy of 
labor” Tolstoy liked to talked about. Professor V. Modestov, writing 
in 1879, held that the reform dealt "the death blow” to classicism 
itself; the schools it created "dull intellectual faculties, lead to intel- 
lectual and moral mediocrity.” The conservative publicist V. V. 
Rozanov characterized (1899) classical gymnasiums as "moral and in- 
tellectual prisons” in which no gifted child could survive long with- 
out suffering irreparable damage. The reform of 1871, according to 
Count P. Kapnist, curator of the Moscow school region from 1880 
to 1895, “was based on principles hostile to the advancement of 
knowledge”; by methods "almost criminal” it produced instead of 
secondary education a kind of "antiseptic for the destruction of free 
thought, a bacteriological station for the inoculation of schoolboys 
with officially approved doctrines.” But even the latter object was not 
achieved. The armor of classicism proved ineffectual against the 
dreaded "destructive notions.” Ministerial circulars bear witness that 
revolutionary propaganda was rife among teachers and students and 
that counter-measures were often rendered useless by the fact that 
subversive ideas were encouraged by some of the parents. 

The law of 1871 having abolished gymnasiums of the Realschule 
type, new R ealschulen were established by the law of March 1 5, 1872. 1 
The majority of the State Council voted against the bill when it W’as 
introduced by Tolstoy, but the tsar again confirmed the minority’ re- 
port. The new Realschulen offered a six-year course which, however, 
might be extended to seven years. The curriculums of the four junior 
years corresponded, broadly, to those of the gymnasiums, except that 
classical languages were not taught; the programs laid stress, especially 
during the two (or three) senior years, on physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and rural economy. A large number of hours throughout the entire 
course was given to drawing and drafting. Recdschulen were intended 
for boys of the lower middle class, sons of merchants and burghers, 
and were aimed at providing technical or professional training rather 
than general education; their graduates were denied access to uni- 
versities and were eligible for admission to the higher technical schools 

i The Russian Tealnoe uchilishche is the literal translation of Redschvle; l use 
the German term because no satisfactory equivalent appears to exist in English. 
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only on complying with specified requirements and on passing entrance 
examinations. According to the views of the ministry of education, the 
object of Realschulen was to prepare young men, not for advanced 
studies, but for employment in trades, commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture, and other business pursuits. 

It is noteworthy that at the very time when the secondary schools 
of the ministry of education were submitted to a regime of either 
insufferable classical pedantry or narrow professionalism, an educa- 
tional experiment along entirely different lines was carried on by the 
ministry of war. Desire for economy and for better educational stand- 
ards among army officers led to the reorganization of the then existing 
military academies ( kadetskii korpus) as higher military schools 
(■ vysshee voennoe uchilishche) and military gymnasiums (law of May 
14, 1863). Specialized military training was provided by the higher 
military schools and lasted for two years; military gymnasiums offered 
a preliminary six-year course of a general educational character. The 
subjects taught were roughly the same as in the secondary schools of 
the ministry of education, except that military gymnasiums omitted 
classical languages and were free from the aggressive professionalism 
of the Realschulen . Strange as this may seem, military gymnasiums, 
judged by contemporary Russian standards, were liberal schools: 
there were no comprehensive examinations, no foolish and vexatious 
regimentation of teachers and students such as was practiced by 
Tolstoy. This enlightened regime was due to the common sense, vision, 
and determination of Dimitry Miliutin, minister of war from 1861 
to 1881; it did not survive his resignation. The new minister of war. 
General P. S. Vannovsky, hastened to undo the work of his predeces- 
sor: in 1882 military gymnasiums (they numbered twenty-three in 
1880) reverted to their former status of military academies. 

While the boys' schools went through a period of painful experi- 
mentation, education of women registered substantial progress. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century secondary schools for girls, except 
for a few private institutions, were managed by the Administration of 
Empress Marie (M ariinskoe Vedomstvo , functioning since 1828 as 
Section IV of His Majesty's Own Chancery), which in 1855 main- 
tained forty-six schools with an aggregate student body of seven thou- 
sand. Most of these schools were boarding schools ( insiitut ) intended 
primarily for daughters of noblemen and government officials. The 
educational levels were low, girls being trained chiefly in "useful ac- 
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complishments” — religion, French, handiwork, domestic arts, music, 
singing, and dancing; they were carefully protected from contact with 
the realities of everyday life and were reared, especially in the more 
exclusive schools, in an atmosphere of rarefied gentility. Towards the 
end of Nicholas Fs reign the rules governing admission to the boarding 
schools were somewhat relaxed, partly under the pressure of financial 
considerations: day students and girls belonging to the less privileged 
groups were accepted by some of the schools. In 1865 all but seven 
of the boarding schools opened their doors to girls of every social 
group (except those subject to the poll tax), and the school of Kerch 
was authorized to admit daughters of Jewish merchants. The prohibi- 
tive cost of boarding schools, however, suggested that the solution of 
the problem of female education must be sought elsewhere. 

A proposal for the establishment by the ministry of education of 
day schools for girls was made as early as 1846 but was abandoned 
for lack of funds. It was revived by Norov in 1856 and was acted upon 
by Kovalevsky. A law of 1858, amended in 1860, authorized girls' day 
schools with a six- and a three-year course to be financed by corpora- 
tions of the nobility, municipalities, and private contributions. By 
a law of May 24, 1870, these schools received a new' organization which 
they retained, but with minor changes, until the revolution of 1917. 
The law of 1870 provided for the establishment of girls' gymnasiums 
with a seven-year course (the eighth year was added for the students 
who wished ‘to be trained as teachers) and progymnasiums with a 
three-year course. The state treasury appropriated a small subsidy 
towards the maintenance of these schools, but the bulk of their ex- 
penditure was defrayed, as under the law of 1864, from local sources. 
The control of the ministry of education over administrative and 
academic matters affecting the schools was extended in 1870, much to 
the detriment of the limited autonomy previously enjoyed by the 
school boards. The curriculums of girls' gymnasiums differed some- 
what from those of the boys' schools, Tolstoy insisting on programs 
deemed suitable for preparing young women for their duties as future 
wives and mothers. Nevertheless Latin and Greek were introduced 
in 1874 as optional subjects in girls' gymnasiums. Beginning in 1858, 
the Administration of Empress Marie proceeded to establish girls' 
gymnasiums (day schools) which, unlike those of the ministry of 
education, were financed by the state treasury. Gymnasiums were open 
to all girls irrespective of their social status, but the fees charged made 
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it difficult for impecunious parents to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 2 

The spreading of secondary education for women led to the demand 
for their admission to the higher schools. The charter of 1863 having 
barred them from the universities, the alternative was the organiza- 
tion of higher schools for their exclusive use. Universities for women 
(■ vysshye zhenkie kursy ), authorized by the government but established 
by private initiative and dependent on private support, were opened 
in Moscow in 1869 and 1871, in St. Petersburg in 1877, and in Kiev 
and Kazan in the 1870’s. The faculties of these institutions were 
drawn from the teaching staff of local male universities and comprised 
some of Russia’s most distinguished professors. The first medical 
school for women, affiliated with the Military Medical Academy, was 
founded in 1872. The immediate success of these institutions showed 
conclusively that they met a real need. 

In the 1860's and 1870's a modest yet real beginning was made 
in the advancement of elementary education. It will be remembered 
that on the eve of the emancipation Russia had few primary schools 
and that those in rural areas were administered by departments other 
than the ministry of education. 3 An early manifestation of public 
interest in the spread of literacy was the movement for the establish- 
ment of Sunday schools, which, unlike their namesakes in this country, 
were concerned not so much with the teaching of the Gospel as with 
the rudiments of reading and writing. The first Sunday schools were 
bounded in Kiev and St. Petersburg in 1859; in 1862 there were over 
300 such schools with an attendance of some 20,000 scattered in 178 
towns. The government, however, was suspicious of a spontaneous 
mass educational endeavor. In May, 1862, St. Petersburg was swept 
by recurrent devastating fires; the outbreaks were attributed to arson 
allegedly instigated by radical groups active in Sunday schools. The 
schools were closed; and although in 1864 they were permitted to 
resume operation they recovered but slowly, and never regained their 
former vitality. 

In the meantime the ministry of education was busy with plans 
for school reforms. The necessity of a concerted effort for the promo- 
tion of village schools was urged upon the government from many 

2 In 1879 the annual fees in gymnasiums of the Administration of Empress Marie 
varied from 40 rubles in the provinces to 75 rubles in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

s See p, 806. 
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quarters, especially by the commissions drafting the emancipation 
acts* Two reports on primary schools were prepared in I860, one by 
a committee of the ministry of education and the other by an inter- 
departmental committee; they were translated into foreign languages 
and w r ere circulated (like those on universities and secondary schools) 
to competent institutions and persons at home and abroad. After much 
discussion, amending, and redrafting, the primary-schools bill was 
passed by the State Council and was confirmed by the tsar on July 14, 
1864. The purpose of primary schools, according to the law, was to 
promote “ true religious and moral principles” and to impart “useful 
elementary knowledge,” The subjects taught were religion, reading 
(Russian and Church Slavonic), writing, arithmetic and, “wherever 
feasible,” religious singing. Schools were to be established by the 
“free cooperation of the government, the clergy, village communes, 
and private persons,” but required a license from the county school 
board. The ministry of education was to supply textbooks and to 
watch, with the assistance of the clergy, over the moral and political 
views of the teachers. The administration of schools was entrusted 
to provincial ( guberniia ) and county (uezd) school boards which con- 
sisted of officers of the ministry of education, the clergy, representa- 
tives of the zemstvos, and administrative officials. Chairmen of countv 
boards were elected by their members and confirmed by provincial 
boards; local bishops were ex officio chairmen of provincial boards. 
The schools were to be supported by village and urban communities, 
participation of the state treasury being limited to small subsidies 
deemed adequate to encourage local endeavor. Tuition fees were per- 
mitted on the theory that the peasantry was suspicious of free schools. 
Instruction was conducted exclusively in Russian, although Golovnin 
had advocated the use of local languages. 

The law of 1864, a compromise between the view 7 s of those who 
believed that primary education should be left in the hands of the 
clergy and those who favored lay zemstvo schools, was followed by 
measures for the unification of school administration in the ministry 
of education. In 1865 that department took over the schools of the 
ministry of appanages, in 1867 those of the ministry of state domains, 
and in 1874 the schools operating among nomadic tribes (Kirghiz, 
Bashkir, Tartar). Church schools, however, remained under the con- 
trol of the Holy Synod, and as the number of zemstvo schools in- 
creased, the conflict between the supporters of lay or Church schools 
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became acute. The question of compulsory primary education loomed 
large in the discussion of 1860-1864, as it did in later years. The inter- 
departmental committee of 1860 recommended compulsory school 
attendance, but this proposal was rejected, partly for financial reasons 
and partly because it was opposed by many liberals .who dreaded the 
stifling effect of government intervention and naively put their trust 
in popular enthusiasm for education and in the miracle-working power 
of free initiative. 

In the administration of Tolstoy primary schools, like all others, 
were brought under close government control. In 1868 rigid super- 
vision was extended to private schools, even tutoring being permitted 
only to persons whose religious, moral, and political views were ap- 
proved by the ministry. In 1869 the censorship of textbooks, especially 
those intended for primary schools, was tightened. In the same year 
was created the office of inspector of primary schools, one for each 
province; these officials were appointed by the ministry of education 
and were endowed with comprehensive powers seemingly incom- 
patible with those vested in the school boards by the law of 1864. The 
resulting ambiguous situation was regularized by a law of May 24, 
1874, which remodeled the administrative setup. Provincial and county 
marshals of the nobility became ex officio chairmen, respectively, of 
the provincial and the county school boards. The powers of the boards 
were restricted to financial and administrative matters, academic ques- 
tions being dealt with exclusively by the officers of the ministry of 
education: the newly appointed directors of primary schools and the 
inspectors, whose number was increased. Appointments of teachers 
required approval by the inspector and confirmation by the county 
school board. In other words, the zemstvos, municipalities, and village 
communes financed the schools, but the ministry of education chose 
the teachers and dictated academic policies. 

The process of overhauling extended to county schools. 4 By a law 
of May 31, 1872, they were reorganized as municipal schools (g orodskoe 
uchilishche ) with courses that varied, according to the class of the 
school, from one to six years. Students who successfully completed a 
four-year course were eligible for admission to gymnasiums. In 1881, 
however, of the total number of 262 municipal schools only 33 offered 
courses of four or more years; in the vast majority of these schools the 

4 See pp. 723, 806. 
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length of study was three and two years (117 and 109 schools, re- 
spectively) . 

The real obstacle to the progress of elementary education was not 
so much the vagaries of official policies, unreasonable and obnoxious 
though they were, as lack of teachers, poverty, and reluctance of the 
communities to assume the burden of supporting a school. In the 
1860's Russia had only two institutions for the training of primary- 
school teachers. There was, moreover, a persistent belief, shared by 
even some of the outstanding educators, that practicallv anyone — 
especially the lower clergy — was qualified to teach. It took time before 
the fallacy of this assumption was understood. The first government- 
sponsored schools for teachers ( institutes and seminaries ) were opened 
in 1871 and 1872; in spite of the rapid increase in number it remained 
inadequate. The question of school finance -was even more difficult 
to solve. The law of 1864 left the founding of schools to local initiative, 
of which there was little evidence, especially in the villages, where 
merely a small group of the more well-to-do peasants showed any inter- 
est in literacy. It was slowly and gradually that the zemstvos emerged 
as the chief agency for the advancement of elementary education. 
Inexperienced, harassed by petty bureaucratic persecution and handi- 
capped by lack of funds, they did little at first except to foster local 
initiative by granting subsidies, contributing to teachers' salaries, and 
making arrangements for the training of teachers. Their outlay on 
education, as I have stated elsewhere, 5 rose steadily, but the well 
equipped and properly organized zemstvo schools, of which Russian 
liberals were proud, did not materialize until the end of the century. 
From the very beginning most of the zemstvo schools were free. 

Municipalities followed a school policy similar to that of the zem- 
stvos, although with less skill, enthusiasm, and perseverance. In 1881 
Russia was still overwhelmingly illiterate, yet the flame of elementary 
education had been kindled and darkness was no longer opaque. 
Referring to the school situation, Baron N. A. Korf wrote in 1876 that 
the pioneers of Russian self-government “inherited a desert; they leave 
to their successors a desert dotted with many oases the creation of 
which had cost immense labor and they have blazed trails that will 
be explored in the future." 

Some idea of the state of education at the end of Alexander IFs 

5 See p. 899. 
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reign may be gathered from the following figures. In 1881 Russia had 
eight universities 6 with a teaching staff of 600 and a student body 
of 9,860/ mostly gymnasium graduates (7,700). The largest uni- 
versities were in Moscow and in St. Petersburg, with, respectively, 
2,400 and 2,000 students; the University of Odessa held the lowest 
place with less than 400 students. Nearly half of the students (4,250) 
worked for degrees in medicine. There were several thousand students 
in the universities for women; over 900, for instance, were enrolled 
in 1881 in the women's university of St. Petersburg, and 400 in that 
of Kiev. In the same year there were 133 boys' gymnasiums and 82 
progymnasiums, with 65,750 students, and 79 Reahchulen , with 17,500 
students. In 1881 the ministry of education maintained 97 girls' gym- 
nasiums and 178 progymnasiums, with 51,400 students. Some 18,300 
girls were studying in 1880 in the 61 secondary schools (including 30 
boarding schools) of the Administration of Empress Marie. Finally, 
in 1881 there were 157 institutes and seminaries for the training of 
primary-school teachers, with 9,000 students. 3 

Statistics of elementary schools are even less impressive. In 1881 
the ministry of education reported 229 county schools with 17,300 
students; 262 municipal schools with 28,100 students; and 22,800 
primary schools with 1,207,000 students, including 235,000 girls. Of 
the 10,285,000 rubles spent in that year on primary schools, 12 per 
cent was provided by the state treasury, 36 per cent by the zemstvos, 
40 per cent by municipalities and village communes; the balance came 
from other sources. The majority of primary schools (19,900) were 
located in rural areas. Assuming a population of 92,000,000, the minis- 

6 The University of Odessa was founded in 1865 and that of Warsaw was re- 
opened as a Russian university in 1869. The University of Tomsk, in Siberia, was 
officially founded in 1878 but did not begin to function until 1888. The Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, a Finnish institution, is not included in the figures given 
above. 

T Of this number 1,360 were Roman Catholics and 1,260 were Protestants; 
there were 700 Roman Catholic students in the University of Warsaw and 950 
Protestant students in the University of Dorpat, or, respectively, 71 per cent and 
81 per cent of the student body of each of those universities. 

8 The above statement does not include the higher and secondary schools under 
the ministry of war and the Holy Synod (in 1880 the 4 theological academies and 
the 47 theological seminaries had 14,800 students). Also omitted are several 
specialized institutions (the Alexander lycee in Tsarskoe Selo, the Nicholas lycee 
in Moscow, the Demidov lycee in Yaroslavl, and a few others), as well as various 
technical and veterinary schools. The number of such institutions .was small and 
the number of their students relatively insignificant. The omission does not dis- 
tort the general picture. 
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try of education computed that in the empire as a whole (exclusive 
of Finland and the Caucasus) there was one primary school per 4,000 
inhabitants, in the school region of Moscow one per 3,100 inhabitants, 
in eastern Siberia one per 7,600 inhabitants, in Turkestan one per 
70,600 inhabitants. Less than 9 per cent of the children of school age 
(7 to 14), or one boy out of 6 and one girl out of 32, went to school. 
The level of instruction, moreover, was admittedly very low, and over 
20 per cent of the students withdrew before completing the course. 
The school statistics of the Holy Synod are so erratic, inconsistent, 
and notoriously inflated as to be largely useless. Whether the 6,000 
Church primary schools with 172,000 students — very humble figures 
indeed — actually existed in 1878, as officially reported, or were the 
product of the zeal and fancy of ecclesiastical statisticians is anybody's 
guess, but the latter assumption would seem more plausible. 

A comparison of the above data with the school statistics for the 
1850’s quoted in an earlier chapter 8 will indicate a marked increase 
in the number both of schools and of students. The percentages of 
increase might be heartening, but the actual figures remained shock- 
ingly low when viewed in relation to the size of the population. The 
encouraging factor in an otherwise drear}* situation was the growing 
realization by liberal opinion of the necessity 7 of an aggressive school 
policy and the gradual recognition by the institutions of local govern- 
ment, especially the zemstvos, that the responsibility was theirs. 10 

9 See pp. 805-806. , , .. 

10 The school legislation of the 1860’s and the 1870 s, like that of the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, contained no discrimination against the Jews. 
The policy of the government was still one of “assimilation,” but it was pursued 
by methods less objectionable than those used in the previous reign. The program 
of reorganizing Jewish schools on the Russian model (see p. 806, n. 6.) was canceled 
in 1873, and the decree of May 3, 1855, which virtually prescribed the liquidation 
of Jewish confessional schools by 1875, was not enforced and was repealed in 
1879. Under this more liberal regime the popularity of Russian schools with the 
Jews "increased. In the 1850’s a Jew in a university or secondary school was a rare 
exception. In 1881 there were 848 Jewish students in universities, 8,200 ( 12 per 
cent) in gymnasiums and progymnasiums, and 1,400 ( 8 per cent) in R edsehtden. 
In the Jewish pale the ratio of Jewish students was considerably higher; it was, 
for instance, 35 per cent in the gymnasiums and progymnasiums of Odessa and 
?7 per cent in those of Vilna. The influx of Jewish students was due partly to 
official policies and partly to the revolt of the Jews themselves against what S. 
M. Dubnow calls “the fierce superstition ... and impenetrable fanaticism which 
was throttling the noblest strivings of the Jewish mind.” Some of the legal dis- 
abilities weighing on the Jews were lifted or eased. The conOTipbon law was 
amended to meet the wishes of the Jewish communities (1856) The pnvikge 
of residence outside the pale was extended to wealthy Jewish merchants, members 
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SCIENCE 


Unlike most countries, Russia built her temple of knowledge from 
the top, not from the bottom, and was encumbered with an Academy 
of Science and a university long before she had any secondary or 
elementary schools. This anomaly affected the standards of the insti- 
tution of higher learning, whose record until the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century was undistinguished. The improvement in the 
quality of teaching in the reign of Nicholas I ushered in a new era 
in which Russian science for the first time asserted itself and made 
significant contributions to knowledge. The basic anomaly, however, 
persisted. Science in Russia, like art (and in a smaller degree music), 
stemmed from a foreign tradition and was somewhat akin to a luxuri- 

of the first guild (1859); to holders of higher academic degrees (1861), to skilled 
artisans and craftsmen (1865), and finally to all university graduates (1879). Of 
great practical importance was the provision of the conscription law of 1874 
shortening the term of service for holders of academic diplomas. The combined 
effect of these measures, as well as the social prestige attached to secondary and 
higher education, created a strong inducement for Jewish parents to send their 
children to Russian schools. This attitude was in agreement with official policies 
directed towards assimilation and the eradication of Jewish exclusiveness. It 
found many supporters among the upper classes of the Jewry, beneficiaries of the 
above measures, and among Jewish intellectuals anxious to throw off the shackles 
of traditionalism and scholasticism of Jewish Orthodoxy and to exchange the 
narrow confines of the pale for a broader arena, the road to which led through 
gymnasiums and universities. 

Assimilation, however, had its dangers not only from the point of view of sup- 
porters of the traditional institutions of the Jews and their way of life. The rapid 
ascendancy of Jewish businessmen in finance, industry, and commerce raised the 
familiar cry of their "exploiting” the easygoing gentiles; the equally rapid ascendancy 
of Jewish intellectuals in liberal professions — medicine, journalism, law (there 
was no restriction on their admission to the bar) — and their affiliation with 
libera] and revolutionary movements led to the no less familiar accusation that 
Jewry was fomenting disaffection and social revolution. The State Council and 
various committees wrangled for years over the Jewish question without being 
able to reach a clear-cut decision. A few bureaucrats favored the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, but the majority leaned towards a policy of restriction. The settle- 
ment of Jews in the agricultural areas of southern Russia, inaugurated under 
Nicholas I, was stopped in 1866. By the municipal government act of 1870 the 
ratio of Jewish members in municipal councils was limited to one-third, and a Jew 
could not be elected mayor. In 1871 Odessa was swept by a pogrom (instigated, 
it would seem, by the Greeks who competed with the Jews in the lucrative grain 
trade), while the police and troops complacently looked on. In 1878 the assassina- 
tion of a girl in Kutais, in the Caucasus, led to a "ritual murder” trial which, how- 
ever, ended in the acquittal of all defendants. Ugly anti-Semitism, encouraged by 
the future Emperor Alexander III, was becoming increasingly vocal. Russian Jewry 
was approaching an era of new severe trials. 
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ant exotic flower blossoming on the surface of a stagnant pool of 
ignorance and illiteracy. This analog}' should not be pushed too far, 
because the discoveries of Russian scientists and the influence they 
exercised over the young generation became essential elements in the 
cultural and technological progress. 

The young Russian intellectuals of the 1860’s and 1870’s were pas- 
sionately interested in science — chemistry, physics, mineralogy, geol- 
og}', zoology, botany, biology, and allied disciplines, including mathe- 
matics. This interest is explained by the brilliant discoveries of the 
nineteenth century and by the adoption by western European uni- 
versities of the laboratory method of teaching, which brought the 
instructor and his students closer together in the common effort of 
solving scientific problems. Interest in science was, in a sense, a revolt 
against the scholasticism and metaphysics of many conventional beliefs 
and an expression of the desire to comprehend and explain the uni- 
verse by using the seemingly more reliable tools of laboratory analysis. 
Moreover, natural sciences, being removed from politics, were less 
likely than social disciplines to bring the students into conflict with 
a stern government. The chief centers for the study of natural science 
were the universities of Kazan and St. Petersburg, but all future Rus- 
sian scientists of note received at least a part of their training in the 
great schools of western Europe, especially in Germany; most of them 
had worked under the eminent German chemist Liebig. They returned 
home armed with modern scientific methods, often full of enthusiasm 
for their subject, and not a few of them succeeded in transmitting 
both to their own students. The equipment of Russian laboratories 
was improved; zoological, biological and other experimental stations 
were organized in Russia and abroad. 

Interest in natural sciences found expression in the founding of 
learned societies, the organization of learned congresses, and the pub- 
lication of scientific journals. The popularity of science was not limited 
to academic circles. An enterprising St. Petersburg firm in 1858 built 
a hall where public lectures on such abstruse subjects as galvanism 
and its applications” were delivered before capacity audiences. Much 
of the work done in Russian laboratories was of high caliber and con- 
stitutes an integral part of the scientific = heritage of ™nk rfi.lt mil 
suffice to mention the chemist D. I. Mendeleev (184?-1907), the 
biologist 1. 1. Mechnikov (1845-1916), and the physiologist I. P. Pav- 
lav ( 1849-1936), whose names may be familiar even to the lay reader. 
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It is an indictment of Russian conditions, and a grievous loss to that 
country, although not to the world, that in 1882 Mechnikov was forced 
to resign his chair in the University of Odessa. In 1890 he joined the 
Institut Pasteur in Paris. Other scientists found it difficult to make 
a place for themselves in Russia. The brilliant woman mathematician 
Sophie Korvin-Krukovsky (Mrs. V. O. Kovalesky [1850-1891]) re- 
ceived no recognition in her native land but held with distinction a 
chair of mathematics in the University of Stockholm. 

The progress of the natural sciences was duplicated, although on a 
less striking scale, in other fields, including history. It would be idle 
to attempt an even cursory survey of these achievements, nor would 
it serve any useful purpose to clutter these pages with names that 
would necessarily mean little except to the few initiated. I cannot 
refrain, however, from mentioning the historian V. O. Kliuchevsky 
(1841-1911), who began his academic career in 1871 and in 1879 
joined the faculty of the University of Moscow. Practically every Rus- 
sian authority quoted in this study went through the universities in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. The official list of publica- 
tions by university professors in the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 fills 
120 closely printed pages. These books and articles, written in many 
languages, deal with innumerable subjects and bear witness to the 
breadth of interest, scholarship, and industry of the academic pro- 
fession. Russian science had come of age even though the country at 
large had still to learn how to read and write. 

MUSIC 

Music, like science, came with a degree of suddenness to the fore 
and assured Russia of the place she holds today in the affection of 
music lovers. It is no exaggeration to say that under the leadership 
of the Russian Music Society, founded in 1859, Russian standards 
were revolutionized, within a surprisingly short time, from the stand- 
point of both the teaching and the appreciation of music. The society 
established branches in Moscow and in some thirty provincial cities. 
Under its auspices were organized the conservatoires of St. Petersburg 
(1862) and Moscow (1866), as well as music schools in Kiev, Kharkov, 
Saratov, Tiflis, Odessa, and other centers. The society maintained 
symphony orchestras and sponsored concerts and recitals by Russian 
and foreign artists. The leading spirit behind this vast and remarkably 
successful venture was Anton Rubinstein (1829-1894), son of a Jewish 
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manufacturer converted to Christianity. A boy-prodig}’ and later a 
world-famous pianist, Rubinstein was a prolific composer: he wrote 
nineteen operas, six symphonies, five concertos for piano, reams of 
chamber music, and nearly two hundred romances. His compositions, 
uneven in quality and conservative in manner, showed the strong in- 
fluence of the German classical and romantic school. Much of his 
work, once so popular, is now forgotten, yet at least one of his operas, 
The Demon (1874), occupies a permanent place in Russian (if not 
in European or American) repertoire. Anton’s brother, Nicholas Rub- 
instein (1835-1881), an accomplished pianist, w r as organizer of the 
Moscow branch of the Russian Music Society and director of the 
Moscow conservatoire. 

Of paramount importance to the world of music was the appearance 
in the early 1860’s of “The Five” { Kuchka ), a group of exceptionally 
gifted composers — Balakirev, Cui, Mussorgsky, Borodin, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov — who rose in arms against the conservative tradition repre- 
sented by the Rubinsteins and the conservatoire. Usually described 
as founders of the “neo-Russian school,” The Five revered Glinka 
and Daragomyzhsky, strove for “realism” in music (they particularly 
admired Berlioz’s and Liszt’s “program” music), and held that a com- 
poser must in his work draw on national melodies and popular songs. 
The Five’s spirited, if not always judicious, attacks on the classical 
school and on the partisans of Wagner and of Italian operas led to 
lively polemics in which Cui was very active. As a counter-poise to the 
conservatoire, the supporters of the neo-Russian movement established 
in St. Petersburg the Free School of Music (1862), which through 
its teaching and concerts exercised considerable influence. The cause 
of the neo-Russians was championed by the distinguished music and 
art critic V. V. Stasov (1824-1906). 

Of The Five, M. A. Balakirev (1837-1910) alone, the leader of the 
group, was a trained professional musician, a pianist and conductor 
as well as a composer. C. A. Cui (1835-1918) was a general of army 
engineers, M. P. Mussorgsky (1839-1881) an officer in the guards and 
later a civil servant, A. P. Borodin (1834-1887) a noted professor of 
chemistry, and Rimsky-Korsakov (1844-1908) a naval officer and after 
1871 a professor in the St. Petersburg conservatoire, although his con- 
nection with the navy was not severed until 1884. The Five differed 
too widely among themselves in their genius, background, and tem- 
perament to allow lasting close association. Indeed, they soon drifted 
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apart, each pursuing an independent course not necessarily consistent 
with the views advocated in the 1860’s. Cui, for instance, made little 
use in his compositions of popular melodies. Four of The Five were, 
strictly speaking, amateurs, handicapped at times by lack of technical 
training (which Rimsky-Korsakov overcame later by assiduous work); 
yet they made great contributions to their art and exercised, and still 
exercise, profound influence on the development of music at home 
and abroad. Borodin and Balakirev are regarded as the creators of the 
Russian symphonic school. Mussorgsky's Boris Godunov , Borodin’s 
Prince Igor , and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Coq dor — to mention only a 
few of their operas — have been enjoyed by innumerable audiences in 
many lands. The luminous genius of Tchaikovsky marked another 
stage in the ascendancy of Russian music. A graduate of the aristocratic 
law school of St. Petersburg, P. I. Tchaikovsky (1840-1893) studied 
at the conservatoire of that city in 1862-1865 and then taught at the 
conservatoire of Moscow until 1877. His versatile talent embraced 
every form of composition from romances and chamber music to 
ballets, operas, and symphonies. Of his eight operas Eugene Onegin 
(1877) and La Dame de Pique (1890) are immensely popular in Rus- 
sia, although they are less frequently produced abroad. On the other 
hand, Tchaikovsky’s symphonies, particularly the celebrated Sixth 
(Pathetique) , are favorites of the international concert platform and 
stand among the world’s masterpieces. The great tradition established 
by these masters has been carried on by a distinguished company of 
talented, if perhaps less outstanding, composers and has added far 
more to the prestige and luster of the Russian name than have costly 
and uncertain victories on distant battlefields. 

ART 

On the morrow of the Crimean War, Russian intellectuals being 
in a recalcitrant mood, young painters, like young musicians, rebelled 
against convention and academic routine. The long-brooding revolt 
against the pseudo-classical tradition of the Academy of Arts came to 
the fore in 1863 when the entire graduating class refused to participate 
in the contest on the subject "Feast in Valhalla.” This somewhat 
childish gesture proved less futile than might have been expected. The 
disgruntled art students organized themselves into an Association of 
Free Artists; although the association soon dissolved amidst the re- 
criminations of its members, it led to the founding in 1870 of the 
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Society of Circulating Exhibitions, which maintained its activities 
until the end of the empire. The annual shows of the society toured 
the principal cities, were well attended, and became a factor in the 
cultural life of the country. Most of Russia's progressive artists were 
affiliated with the society. Unfortunately, the rebels against routine 
and tradition declared war not only on the academy and its prepos- 
terous rules but also on old masters. Art, according to this view, was 
to be brought within the reach of the toiling masses (which, of course, 
never attended exhibitions ) ; composition, design, and color were said 
to be of minor importance; what mattered was the social content of 
the picture. The most worthy subjects, inspired by a deeply felt protest 
against social injustice, however, do not necessarily make works of art. 
The tragedy of the Russian painters was that their draftsmanship, 
sense of color, and knowledge of the principles of composition left 
much to be desired. The praiseworthy efforts of the pillars of the 
society 7 , I. N. Kramskoy (1837-1887) and V. G. Perov (1834-1882), 
convincingly prove that these artists were mediocre painters, even 
though their hearts were in the right place. The once much-admired 
historical canvases by V. I. Surikov (1848-1916) and the huge battle 
pictures by V. V. Vereshchagin (1842-1904) are hopelessly dated 
and do not rise above a very humble level. The prolific, renowned, 
and unquestionably the most talented painter of this period, I. E. 
Repin (1844-1930), has no claim to any real contribution to art 11 

These pessimistic observations should not be taken as evidence 
that the revolt of the 1860's and 1 870's was entirely sterile. The repudi- 
ation of academic routine was a wholesome move, and contained 
possibilities of which the painters of later generations availed them- 
selves. Viewed in retrospect “revolutions” in art often appear stale; 
this is particularly apt to be the case in a country like Russia, which 
in the nineteenth century still remained outside the artistic currents 
of western Europe. The backwardness of Russia, which hedged off 
progressive influences by the narrow traditionalism of the Church 
and the Academy of Arts, might help to an understanding of the 
situation but it does not alter it. If Russian composers won immediate 
recognition abroad while Russian painters (including those who, like 

ii Every evaluation of art necessarily comprises an element of subjective judg- 
ment. The official Soviet publication quoted in an earlier chapter (see p. 823 n. 12.} 
refers to Kramskoy,. Perov. Surikov, Vereshchagin, and Repin in terms of unquali- 
fied admiration and praise. Russian pre-revolutionary art critics (V. M. Frich, A. 
Benois } showed greater restraint and, I think, a better sense of values. 
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Vereshchagin, exhibited in western Europe and in the United States) 
were practically ignored, the reason is that the former had, and the 
latter had not, something of value to offer. 

The trend towards realism was reflected in sculpture. Its two out- 
standing representatives, Antokolsky and Trubetskoy, belonged to 
the opposite poles of the social scale. M. M. Antokolsky (1843-1902), 
born in the slums of the Vilna ghetto, achieved local fame but is 
relatively little known outside Russia. Prince Paolo Trubetskoy (1866— 
1938), son of a Russian nobleman and an American mother, was 
born on Lago Maggiore, studied in Italy, and exhibited for the first 
time in Venice in 1883. His work is represented in many leading Euro- 
pean and American collections, and the monuments he molded are 
scattered throughout the world, from St. Petersburg to Los Angeles. 

The record of Russian architecture was even less distinguished than 
that of painting, although it is well to remember that the second 
half of the nineteenth century was responsible for some of the worst 
(and, unfortunately, time-resistant) specimens of bad taste to be 
found in the monuments and buildings of continental Europe, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Russia, with her lack of architectural 
tradition and low technical standards, was no exception to the general 
trend; in her case, however, its consequences were particularly dreary 
because this was a time of rapid growth of Russian cities and of the 
substitution of brick and stone for wood as the principal building 
materials. The two prevalent tendencies in Russian architecture were 
eclecticism, the more or less successful adaptation of western European 
styles or a mixture thereof, on the one hand, and abortive attempts 
at creating a national (but actually a pseudo-national) style, on the 
other. Among the architects of this period the names of K. K. Rachau 
(1830-1880), V. I. Hartmann (1834-1873), A. I. Resanov (1817- 
1887), D. I. Grimm (1823-1898), and I. P. Ropet-Petroff (1845- 
1908) may be mentioned at random, but it would be idle to claim 
that they have any title to the gratitude of posterity. 

LITERATURE 

Literature was a field of creative endeavor in which Russia’s achieve- 
ments in the 1860’s and 1870’s were particularly striking, in spite of 
the difficulties put in its way by a restless and suspicious government. 
In the closing years of Nicholas Vs reign the regime of censorship was 
as oppressive as it was grotesque; it will suffice to remember that the 
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very name of Gogol was not allowed to appear in print. The accession 
of Alexander II brought some relief and promise of a brighter future. 
In December, 1855, the Buturlin committee on censorship, of sinister 
memory, came to an unlamented end. 12 Some leeway was given to 
the periodical press. From 1845 to 1854 six newspapers and 19 maga- 
zines (exclusive of those issued by official agencies and learned so- 
cieties) obtained publication licenses; in 1855-1864 the number of 
the former increased to 66 and of the latter to 156. Under Nicholas I 
periodicals were to be non-political, only four newspapers being per- 
mitted to comment on foreign and domestic affairs; in 1855 this 
restriction was removed. This was a good start, forerunner (some 
imagined) of a real liberalization of censorship, if not of its abolition. 
An extensive revision of pertinent legislation began in 1857 but was 
not completed until 1865. In the meantime the position of the press 
remained precarious, lack of a coordinated policy and the multiplicity 
of agencies in charge of censorship leading sometimes to the suspen- 
sion of journals for the publication of articles duly passed by the 
censor. 

The censorship law of April 6, 1865, was disappointing in more than 
one respect. It was not, as was originally intended, a comprehensive 
enactment superseding and consolidating earlier legislation, but a 
collection of “provisional rules” superimposed upon a maze of meas- 
ures that were repealed only in part. This “provisional” law, which 
was to remain in force for forty years, introduced two seemingly im- 
portant innovations: (1) partial abolition of preliminary censorship, 
and (2) partial substitution of judicial procedure for administrative 
methods in dealing with the offenses committed by publishers and 
editors. Books of over a specified number of pages and periodicals 
published in St. Petersburg and in Moscow- were exempt from pre- 
liminary censorship. Licenses, which continued to be required for 
the publication of periodicals, were issued by the minister of the 
interior, who was also authorized to extend the privilege of exemption 
from preliminary censorship to the organs of the provincial press. If 
a book exempt from preliminary censorship was deemed to violate 
the law, action against the publisher was brought in the courts; censor- 
ship authorities, however, could seize at once the offending volume 
and withhold it from circulation until the case was decided, that is, 
for a period of several months to several years. Publishers and editors 

12 See p. 813. 
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of periodicals exempt from preliminary censorship were subject to 
two hinds of penal action: proceedings before the courts for violating 
the law or summary extra-judicial penalties; the minister of the interior 
was vested with the power to issue warnings and then suspend publi- 
cation temporarily or to prohibit it altogether. The vital question was 
whether the judicial or the extra-judicial procedure would be the rule 
and whether the power to seize boohs would be used indiscriminately 
or only in exceptional instances, as the law would seem to provide. 
Faithful to the tradition of the police state, the government chose 
the latter course. According to a distinguished authority (K. K. 
Arsenev), literary matters practically never came before the courts, 
except for cases of libel, while administrative penalties, imposed at 
times clearly in violation of the law, were impartially and generously 
meted out to journals of every political persuasion, although it would 
seem that publications of Slavophile leanings got somewhat more than 
their legitimate share. The law, however, did not succeed in unifying 
the control of the press in the ministry of the interior; there continued 
to exist quasi-independent agencies which exercised the functions of 
ecclesiastical and theatrical censorship and censorship of foreign pub- 
lications. It thus appears that no appreciable relief was given to editors 
and publishers and that next to nothing was accomplished in curbing 
the arbitrary rule of administrative officials. 

The history of Russian literature bears out the familiar generaliza- 
tion that censorship (at least in the pre-totalitarian era), pernicious and 
indefensible as it unquestionably was, was not an insurmountable bar 
to the creation of literary masterpieces. The second half of the nine- 
teenth century, especially its opening decades, has been aptly called 
the age of the Russian novel. Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky — 
the three towering literary figures of this period and lineal descendants 
of Pushkin, Lermontov, and Gogol — gave the term “realism” a there- 
tofore unsuspected depth and broad significance and opened new 
vistas in fiction writing which to this day hold the attention of the 
reading public and are a source of inspiration. 

Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky entered the literary arena almost 
simultaneously. Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883), son of an impoverished 
squire and a wealthy heiress, was a man of good education and Euro- 
pean outlook. He studied at the universities of Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and Berlin, and spent much of his life abroad, in Germany and France, 
partly because of his attachment to the singer Madame Viardot 
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(Pauline Garcia }, to whom he remained devoted for nearly forty’ years. 
Turgenev's early verses appeared in print in 1838; between 1843 and 
1852 he wrote several plays, and in 1847 there began the publication 
in a magazine of his celebrated short stories from peasant life, issued 
in book form in 1852 under the title A Sportsmans Sketches. In the 
same year he was arrested for writing what was regarded by the author- 
ities as a too eulogistic obituary of Gogol and was banished to his 
estate, where he spent eighteen months. Kudin ? Turgenev's first novel 
dealing with contemporary Russian life, was published in 1855 and 
was followed by others: A Nest of Gentlefolk , 1858; On the Eve , 1860; 
Fathers and Sons , 1861; Smoke , 1867; and Virgin Soil , 1876. These 
novels and Turgenev's numerous short stories, which form a valuable 
part of his literary contribution, were immediately successful and 
brought their author fame and financial reward, even though he was 
attacked by left-wing critics for allegedly drawing in Bazarov, the hero 
of Fathers and Sons , a caricature rather than a true portrait of Russia's 
revolutionary youth. Turgenev was the first among his contemporaries 
to win recognition abroad, perhaps not only because of his mastery’ 
but also because of his general approach, which was akin to that of 
the western world. In spite of the Russian setting and the national 
atmosphere of his novels and stories, which were greeted as a revelation 
by his European admirers, he was far less aggressively "Russian" than 
Tolstoy, Gogol, or Dostoevsky. Tastes change, however, and Turgenev 
is regarded today in some literary circles as somewhat Victorian and 
dated. Yet he was a great novelist and a great story-teller, and his con- 
tribution to the treasure-house of world letters is precious and lasting. 

Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), member of an ancient aristocratic 
family, was brought up in a large well-to-do household and studied 
at the University of Kazan ( 1844-1847), which he left without taking 
a degree. From 1851 to 1855 he served in the army, first in the Caucasus 
and during the Crimean War in Wallachia and Sevastopol. Most of 
his life was spent on the estate of Yasnaia Poliana, where he was born 
and from which he dramatically escaped — with the intention never 
to return — shortly before he died. In 1857 and in 1860-1861 Tolstoy 
traveled abroad, but, unlike Turgenev, he found nothing to admire 
in western Europe. His first story, Childhood , was published in 1852; 
The Tales of Sevastopol , which began to appear in a magazine while 
the siege of the Black Sea stronghold was still on, established Tolstoy 
as one of Russia's leading authors. After the Crimean War he devoted 
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himself exclusively to literary work, his stories, plays, and novels fol- 
lowing one another in rapid succession. War and Peace , the monu- 
mental epic of the Napoleonic invasion, was published in 1869, and 
Anna Karenina , perhaps his greatest novel, in 1877. During this period 
Tolstoy was still a conservative; he was too much of an aristocrat to 
feel at ease in bohemian literary circles whose radical aspirations, 
moreover, he did not share. It is significant that both War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina were first published in a periodical edited by the 
reactionary Katkov. Yet the elements of revolt against conventional 
beliefs and the existing social order, which were soon to lead to 
Tolstoy's “conversion," were discernible in some of his earlier stories 
(The Cossacks , 1852-1853; The Two Hussars, 1856) and particularly 
in War and Peace . Tolstoy had a profound dislike for western civiliza- 
tion, for the artificiality of the accepted ways of life, and especially 
for the state and everything it stood for. Hence his predilection for 
simple, “unspoiled" characters (the Cossacks, Natasha, Nicholas Ros- 
tov, Platon Karataev in War and Peace) whose inherent goodness he 
brought out in sharp relief against the background of the unworthiness 
of his heroes, contaminated by the vices of civilization (Olenin in 
The Cossacks; Prince Andrew in War and Peace). In the later 1870s 
Tolstoy experienced an acute moral crisis which brought about his 
“conversion" and found its striking literary expression in A Confession , 
written in 1879-1882. He revealed himself as the prophet of a rational- 
ized form of Christianity stripped of mysticism, dogmas, and rituals 
and built around the doctrine of non-resistance to evil. His political 
teaching was essentially anarchism: he condemned the state as an 
instrument of oppression, the Church that sanctioned the state, and 
private property, particularly ownership of land. He repudiated his 
own literary work as sinful and artistically wrong, and although he 
used the narrative form in his later writings they were to serve thence- 
forth the didactic purpose of spreading the Gospel of his brand of 
Christianity. Tolstoy's novels and stories are characterized by rare 
psychological insight and consummate artistry of which there are 
few examples in literature. Whatever one may think of his philosophi- 
cal and religious views, his fictional works have assured him the place 
he rightfully holds today in the world of letters. 

The evolution of Dostoevsky's tormented genius was both similar 
to and different from that of Tolstoy's. Fedor Dostoevsky ( 1821— 
1881), son of a well-to-do doctor, studied in a school for military engi- 
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neers (1837-1841), was commissioned in the army, but resigned in 
1844 and devoted himself to literary work. His first novel, Poor Folk , 
was published in 1846 and won him immediate recognition. His 
promising career, however, was interrupted by his arrest in 1849 as 
a member of Butashevich-Petrashevskv’s ill fated circle: Dostoevsky 
was among the fifteen convicted men whose death sentence was com- 
muted at the last moment to imprisonment. 13 He did four years of 
hard labor in Siberia and then served in a distant garrison, first as a 
private and later as an officer, until 1859, when he was amnestied 
and returned to St. Petersburg. He plunged at once into literary 7 work 
and made for himself a leading place as a journalist, editor, and 
novelist. An exceptionally prolific author, Dostoevsky wrote innumer- 
able articles, stories, and several major novels: Humiliated and In- 
suited , 1861; Alemoirs from a House of Death , 1861-1862; Memoirs 
from Underground , 1864; Crime and Punishment , 1866; The Idiot , 
1869; The Devils , 1871; and The Brothers Karamazov , 1880. He denied 
the statement frequently made that he was primarily a psychological 
novelist. “I am called a psychologist,” he wrote in his diary; “this is 
not true, I am merely a realist in the higher meaning of the term, that 
is, I depict all the depth of the human soul” His insight into the dark 
mysteries of human consciousness and his genius in translating these 
intimate inner experiences in terms of fictional characters gave his 
work its universal quality and made him a precursor of Marcel Proust 
and James Joyce. There was, however, another side to Dostoevsky's 
work. During his incarceration in the House of Death in Siberia he 
experienced, like Tolstoy in the late 1870's, a religious and moral 
crisis; he repudiated the progressive ideas of his youth, especially social- 
ism, and espoused Greek Orthodoxy and a brand of militant messianic 
nationalism tinged with slavophilism and mystical populism. Like 
Tolstoy, he despised western civilization, his contempt for Europe 
being strengthened by observations during his several protracted stays 
abroad. The essence of his political creed was the belief that Orthodox 
Russia was destined to triumph over the decadent and impious western 
world. The ultimate expression of Dostoevsky's political faith was 
formulated in his address on Pushkin (1880) in which he called Rus- 
sian intellectuals to reconcile their western ideas with “popular truth” 
and “popular principles” (terms that elude translation or precise 
definition) which were to be learned from the common people, and 

13 Seepp. 811-812. 
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he voiced his conviction that "our poverty-stricken land will, perhaps, 
finally bring a new message to the world/' 

Dostoevsky the penetrating analyst of human behavior and the 
creator of unforgettable fictional characters is far more significant 
than Dostoevsky the chronicler of Russian life and the mystical phi- 
losopher of a messianic nationalism. It is important to emphasize this 
point because his writings have been so often invoked in recent years 
to explain Russian events. "It would . . . be a mistake to regard his 
novels as representations of Russian life under Alexander II/' writes 
the acute literary critic and historian D. S. Mirsky. . . Dostoevsky 
is in substance less true to life than any other writer, ... He dealt 
in spiritual essences, in emanations of his own infinitely fertile spiritual 
experience. He only gave them the external realistic garbs of current 
life and attached them to current facts of Russian life." 14 Dostoevsky s 
personal record, like his literary genius, was out of the ordinary; he 
was an epileptic, a former convict who had lived through the harrowing 
experience of a death sentence and a long term in a penal institution, 
an inveterate gambler struggling through most of his life with crush- 
ing financial burdens, and the unhappy lover of a sinister and evil 
woman (Apollinaria Suslova) whom he himself described as "in- 
fernal/' The world of his fictional characters is as sordid, unhealthy, 
and terrifying as it is fascinating. To quote Mirsky again, "It is food 
that is easily assimilated only by a profoundly diseased spiritual organ- 
ism/' Dostoevsky's novels and stories are a revealing and disturbing 
commentary on the human animal and his motives, but they are not, 
nor were they intended to be, a picture of Russian character or Russian 
conditions. To generalize from them about Russia is about as sound 
as to assume, on the basis of Proust's immortal novel, that homosexual- 
ity is one of the main preoccupations of the French. 

Several authors, contemporaries of Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Dostoev- 
sky, stand among Russian classics even though their work is less 
generally known abroad. The eldest member of this group is Serge 
Aksakov (1791—1859), a country squire who turned to literature late 
in life. His two most important books, A Family Chronicle (1856) 
and Years of Childhood of B agrov -Grandson (1858), are models of 
unadorned, straightforward narrative and give a memorable picture 
of the more pleasing aspects of country life under serfdom. The great 

14 Prince D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature (New York, 1927), pp. 
355-356. ' 
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literary reputation of Alexander Goncharov (1812-1891), author of 
several books, rests almost exclusively on his novel Oblomov (1858); 
its hero has become the symbol of dreamy inefficiency and paralysis 
of will characteristic of a section of the landed nobility. Oblomov is 
a strange and weird story which to this day has lost none of its signifi- 
cance and interest. Alexis Pisemsky (1820-1881), a novelist and a 
playwright, was a pessimist according to even Russian standards; ap- 
propriately, his first play was called The Hypochondriac. Pisemsky ? s 
skepticism, bordering on cynicism, and his disbelief in reforms brought 
upon him the wrath of the social-minded critics, including those who 
recognized his mastery in portraying human baseness and futility. His 
most important work is the novel A Thousand Souls , published in 
1858. Michael Saltykov-Shchedrin (1826-1889), at one time vice 
governor of a province, enjoyed immense popularity as editor of a 
radical review and author of numerous stories satirizing the inequities 
and petty tyranny of officialdom. His novel The Golovlev Family 
(1872-187 6), the foreboding chronicle of a clan of country squires, 
was written with a restraint and economy of means which reveal the 
hand of a master. Pavel Melnikov (1819-1883), an authority on reli- 
gious dissenters, produced under the pseudonym Andrew Pechersky 
two voluminous novels. In the Woods and On the Hills , which have 
for their setting the communities of old-believers in the wilderness 
of the middle Volga. In spite of their somewhat artificial and labored 
style these epic narratives, packed with illuminating facts and apt 
characterizations, make fascinating reading and still retain their popu- 
larity. There were, of course, many other novelists of lesser distinction 
whose works were widely read at one time but are largely forgotten 
today. 

The ascendancy of the novel was accompanied by the decline of 
poetry, although the tradition of Pushkin and Lermontov was carried 
on by several authors of the older generation. The poems of Fedor 
Tiutchev (1803-1873), a diplomat and a man of the world, began 
to appear in print in 1836, and the first volume of his verse was pub- 
lished in 1852. A typical representative of the upper class of the early 
nineteenth century, Tiutchev was a reactionary in politics and in- 
variably used French in conversation, correspondence, and prose writ- 
ing. Yet he ranks among the most accomplished Russian poets, coming 
next to Pushkin and Lermontov. Athanasius Fet (1820-1892), a 
cavalry officer and a chamberlain of the imperial court, and the two 
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litterateurs from the well-to-do nobility, Apollon Maikov (1821-1897) 
and Jacob Polonsky (1819-1898), were competent poets of the 'art 
for art's sake" school, while Alexis Pleshcheev (1825-1893), one of 
the victims of the Petrashevsky affair, made not very successful at- 
tempts at injecting civic motives in his verses. Greater originality was 
displayed by Alexis Tolstoy and Nekrasov. Count Alexis Tolstoy 
(1817-1875), a wealthy aristocrat and a lifelong friend of Emperor 
Alexander II, wrote lyrics, epic poems, and ballads, a historical novel 
(. Prince Serebrianyi ) , and a dramatic trilogy in verse: The Death of 
Ivan the Dread , Tsar Fedor , and Tsar Boris (1866-1870). Some of his 
work has real merit, especially his lyrics and humorous poems. Under 
the pseudonym Kosma Prutkov, supposedly a clerk in the treasury, 
Tolstoy and his cousins the brothers Zhemchuzhnikov published witty 
satirical rhymes from which grew a whole school of nonsense poetry. 
Nicholas Nekrasov (1821-1877), born of the unhappy union of an 
impoverished Russian nobleman with an aristocratic Polish girl, re- 
ceived no formal education. By hard work and perseverance, aided by 
the use of somewhat unscrupulous methods, he became one of Russia’s 
outstanding editors; many of the masterpieces written during this 
period appeared in the journals which he published. In his own writ- 
ings Nekrasov was the bard of the underdog and was the first to use 
poetry as the vehicle for social protest and political satire in the grand 
manner. This attitude eventually endeared him to radical literary 
critics, although his first book of poems (1840) was roundly con- 
demned as worthless by Belinsky, and his subservient attitude towards 
the authorities (inspired by base business considerations) was not 
easily reconcilable with the noble feelings expressed in his poems. From 
the purely literary point of view the merit of Nekrasov’s work is 
debatable. Much of what he wrote was rhymed journalism of low 
order, but some of his poems in the folk-song manner and a few lyrics 
are on a very high level and show real inspiration and genius. His in- 
fluence with the reading public was great. On the whole the achieve- 
ments of these poets, none of whom were young, did not compare 
favorably with those of their predecessors. 

The decline of poetry may be explained to some extent by the in- 
fluence of a school of radical writers and literary critics who held that 
art, including literature, must serve primarily a social purpose. The 
leading members of this group, which drew its inspiration from Belin- 
sky^ were Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov, Pisarev, Lavrov, and Mikhail- 
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ovsky. Nicholas Chernyshevsky (1828-1889), son of a priest, began 
his literary career in 1855 with the publication of a treatise on the 
utilitarian nature of art. His remarkably popular articles in the review 
Sovremennik (The Contemporary- ), however, dealt chiefly with eco- 
nomic questions and expounded, within the boundaries imposed by 
censorship, the ideas of revolutionary socialism. After the emancipa- 
tion of 1861, which he regarded as inadequate, Chernyshevsky became 
involved in revolutionary activities, -was arrested in 1862, confined for 
two years in the fortress of Peter and Paul in St. Petersburg, and then 
deported to Siberia, where he remained until 1885. During his deten- 
tion in the fortress Chernyshevsky wrote his celebrated novel What 
to Do? a tendentious revolutionary saga devoid of literary 7 merit. It 
was received, nevertheless, as a revelation by the radical youth and 
established a fashion for political novels, at which many younger 
authors tried their hand. 

Nicholas Dobroliubov (1836-1861), like Chernyshevsky, the son 
of a priest, was the literary- critic of Sovremennik. Although he died 
at the early age of twenty-five, he had a profound influence on the 
development of the revolutionary' movement. His criticisms were not 
concerned with the literary 7 quality 7 of the books about which he wnote; 
the latter were merely texts for the exposition of his own social and 
political views. This type of literary criticism, which is but a form of 
political journalism, took firm root in the Russian tradition, w r as pre- 
served until the end of the empire, and in a perverted form survives 
under the Soviet regime. Dimitry Pisarev (1840-1868), a country 
squire by birth and education, rivaled Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov 
as the idol of radical youth. His philosophy, expounded with great 
brilliancy in his essays, was that of nihilism (or, as it was quaintly 
called, “thinking realism”), that is, rejection of the past and assertion 
of individuality, guided exclusively by reason and science, as both the 
supreme aim of self-expression and the sole true instrument of social 
progress. Pisarev's crusade against traditional values extended to art 
and literature, to which he denied all virtue unless they served social 
and revolutionary purposes. Hence his attack on Pushkin. The career 
of Pisarev was brief. In 1862 he was arrested for spreading revolutionary 
propaganda, spent four years behind bars (most of his writing was 
done during his incarceration), and was accidentally drowned two 
years after his release. Peter Lavrov (1823-1900), army colonel and 
professor of mathematics in the Artillery Academy in St. Petersburg 
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made his literary debut by writing some mediocre verse and philosophi- 
cal essays which were met at first with hostility by the radical press, 
In 1862 he joined the revolutionary society Land and Freedom; in 
1866 he was tried by a military court on the charge of spreading sub- 
versive doctrines and was exiled to a forlorn town in northern Russia. 
In 1868-1869 a St. Petersburg journal published Lavrov’s Historical 
Letters , which presented the thesis that the educated classes have a 
definite “obligation towards the people” whose toil makes possible 
the advancement of civilization and that the obligation must be re- 
paid by establishing a social order based on truth and justice. The 
remodeling of the social and political structure, according to Lavrov, 
could be accomplished only through the efforts of a small group of 
individuals capable of independent critical thinking; they are the 
moving force of history. For reasons difficult to comprehend today 
Lavrov’s somewhat abstruse philosophical treatise created a sensation 
(much to the surprise of the author and of the editors of the journal) 
and became the Bible of revolutionary Russia. Belatedly vetoed by 
censorship. Historical Letters was surreptitiously circulated in foreign 
editions and was not reissued legally in Russia until 1905. In the 
meantime Lavrov escaped abroad (1870), came increasingly under 
the influence of Marxian socialism, joined the First International, 
and until his death carried on from Paris active revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Nicholas Mikhailovsky (1842-1904), a nobleman and a bril- 
liant journalist and sociologist, expounded in the columns of a widely 
read St. Petersburg journal ( Otechestvennyia Zapisky) ideas similar 
to those of Lavrov, emphasizing the theme of “obligation towards the 
people” and the duty of the nobility to do penance for the sins of its 
forefathers. His provocative literary criticisms, written in the manner 
of Dobroliubov, have a permanent place in the history of Russian 
literature. Mikhailovsky took little direct part in underground revolu- 
tionary activities, but his sympathies with the revolutionary move- 
ment were well known and his influence can hardly be overstated. 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 

The trend towards realism and political radicalism in literature, 
journalism, and art, while traceable to earlier developments, reflected 
the social unrest and disillusionment characteristic of the 1860’$ and 
the 1870's. It will be remembered that the accession of Alexander II 
was regarded by many as the beginning of an era of far-reaching social 
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and constitutional reforms. There were, indeed, signs, that the bureauc- 
racy was willing to let bygones be bygones. In the late 1850’s the sur- 
viving Decembrists and the participants in the Petrashevslcy affair 
were permitted to return from Siberia. The announcement of the 
governments determination to proceed with the emancipation of 
the serfs was greeted with unqualified approval not only by the Slavo- 
philes and the liberal westerners but also by the radicals — Herzen and 
Chemyshevsky. The era of reconciliation and sanguine expectations, 
however, was brief. The tenor of the emancipation acts, the bloodv 
suppression of peasant revolts (especially, the massacre of Bezna), the 
Polish insurrection and its aftermath, and the general ultra-reaction- 
ary trend of official policies had a profound effect on public opinion. 
The conservative and nationalist groups rallied round the throne; 
but the liberals were estranged, and tire radicals, who felt the full 
brunt of reaction, were driven underground and espoused the cause 
of political and social revolution. 

The acknowledged leader of conservatism and militant nationalism 
was M. N. Katkov (1818-1887). A talented journalist, inspirer of 
many fateful decisions, he began his career as a humanitarian liberal 
and an admirer of constitutional government on the English model. 
A man of integrity, Katkov revised his views under the impact of the 
events of 1861-1866: the rise of nihilism and the Polish insurrection. 
His detestation of nihilism drove Katkov into conservatism of the 
darkest hue (although he favored the introduction of the zemstvos 
and the reform of the judiciary), while the Polish insurrection aroused 
his nationalism and made him a proponent of administrative central- 
ization and of the Russification of all borderlands. According to his 
biographer, S. Nevedensky, “Nationalism became to Katkov an object 
of cult which he approached with passionate, almost religious fervor. 
He regarded Russian national policy as an article of faith and any 
departure from it as heresy.” Katkov attacked Herzen, the liberals, 
and — a proof of real courage — some of the members of the govern- 
ment allegedly tinged with excessive liberalism, particularly the min- 
ister of the interior Valuev and the minister of education Golovnin. 
Valuev retaliated by showering penalties on Katkov’s journal Mosk- 
ovskiia Vedomosti and for a time forced him to curtail his activities. 
After Karakozov’s attempt at regicide (April, 1866), however, the tide 
turned in favor of the Moscow publicist: Golovnin was dismissed; 
Alexander II, on his own initiative, granted Katkov an audience, ex- 
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text was circulated to the other zemstvos. Few of them chose to follow 
the example of Chernigov. The zemstvos of Tver and Kharkov, how- 
ever, expressed the hope that the constitutional liberties granted by 
the tsar to Bulgaria would be extended to his own subjects as the 
essential prerequisite for the restoration of peace and order. Beyond 
the formulation of these pious wishes liberal opinion did not go. 

The Slavophiles, whose doctrine has been discussed in earlier chap- 
ters, occupied an intermediate position between the conservatives and 
the liberals. Their nationalism and adherence to autocracy classed 
them among the conservatives, but their demands for the freedom of 
the press and the convocation of a consultative representative assembly, 
as well as their hostility towards bureaucracy and regimentation, made 
them allies of the liberals and brought upon them the wrath of censor- 
ship. The Slavophiles, moreover, gave widely divergent interpretations 
to their own creed. Ivan Aksakov advocated in 1862 the extension of 
the privileges of the nobility to all other social groups and urged the 
nobles to petition the Crown for the permission “solemnly to abolish 
themselves as an 'estate/ ” Yuri Samarin argued that constitutional 
government in Russia was premature. “We are not yet ready for a 
people's constitution/' he wrote in 1862, “and a constitution that is 
not truly popular, that is, the rule of a minority acting without the 
consent of the majority, is but a lie and deceit/' This statement was 
poles apart from the traditional Slavophile view of autocracy as an 
immutable national institution. 

While the liberals and the Slavophiles moved within the orbit of 
conventional ideas and relied on desultory tactics such as sporadic 
appeals to the Crown, the radicals broke new ground and trod the 
thorny path of political and social revolution. In the 1850's Russia 
had no organized revolutionary movement. The only center of Russian 
subversive agitation was London, where Herzen, in collaboration with 
N. P. Ogarev, established a Russian printing press and in 1857 began 
the publication of the monthly, and early in 1858 the fortnightly, 
journal Kolokol (The Bell). Herzen, unsparing as he was in his criti- 
cisms of the bureaucratic government, was concerned chiefly with so- 
cial and economic reforms, especially the abolition of serfdom; polit- 
ical and constitutional issues were to him matters of secondary 
importance. He believed that the changes he so ardently desired might 
come from the Crown, although after 1861 he did not shrink from 
advocating revolutionary action; some of his best known pronounce- 
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ments took the form (much to Lenin’s disgust) of “open letters” to 
the tsar. Until the middle of 1861 the program of The Bell was on 
the whole moderate: emancipation of the serfs on generous terms, 
freedom of the press, abolition of corporal punishments. A certain 
intransigence, however, was revealed in the demand that troops should 
not allow themselves to be used for the suppression of peasant up- 
risings. In spite of these occasional lapses into sedition, The Bell was 
read by everyone who mattered in Russia, and by many who did not. 
Herzen’s critic, Professor B. N. Chicherin, expressed a widely held 
opinion when he wrote to him at the end of 1858, “You are a power 
in the Russian state.” Highly placed sympathizers supplied the editor 
of The Bell with spicy bits of confidential information. His London 
retreat became the Mecca not only for radical emigres but for dis- 
tinguished men of letters, prominent officials, society matrons, and 
aides-de-camp to the tsar. Some of these visitors, according to Herzen, 
“looked wistfully at The Bell as if it was truffled.” This adulation, 
however, did not last long. On the announcement of the emancipa- 
tion (February, 1861) Herzen greeted Alexander as the tsar-liberator, 
but a study of the emancipation acts and the bloody suppression of 
peasant revolts made him reverse his judgment. On July 1, 1861, The 
Bell published an editorial entitled “What Do the People Need?” 
The “simple” answer was given in the celebrated sentence which be- 
came one of Russia’s revolutionary battle cries: “The people need 
land and freedom ( zemlia i volia)” Branding the emancipation of 
February as fraud, the editorial outlined what has been termed the 
first practical program of reforms set forth in a language within the 
grasp of the masses: generous land allotments for the liberated serfs 
to be farmed by the traditional methods of communal tenure (oh- 
shchina); no increase in the peasants’ tax burden, the noble landowners 
to be compensated from other sources; drastic reduction of military 
and other government expenditure; “emancipation from officialdom,” 
that is, broad local self-government; convocation of an elected popular 
assembly. This challenge to St. Petersburg was followed by others. 
Herzen advocated the establishment of underground printing presses 
and secret societies for agitation among the peasantry and in the 
army. In November, 1861, commenting on the closure of the univer- 
sities, he urged the expelled students to go “to the people,” thus coin- 
ing another slogan that was to have a profound influence upon the 
course of the revolutionary movement. 
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The arrival in London at the end of 1861 of the impetuous anarchist 
Michael Bakunin, a champion of Polish independence, led Herzen to 
embrace the cause of Poland. The columns of T he Beil were thrown 
open to Polish nationalists; Herzen appealed to Russian officers not 
to lead their men against the insurgents who were fighting the com- 
mon enemy — the ruthless centralized Russian state. This courageous 
stand cost him the support of his nationalistically-minded Russian ad- 
mirers and won him few followers. Radicals of the younger genera- 
tion flocking to London, Paris, Zurich, and Geneva soon found Herzen 
too rhetorical, romantic, genteel, and tame for their taste. In spite of 
his association with Bakunin, Herzen abhorred anarchism and polit- 
ical terror; and, the acridity of his philippics notwithstanding, he was 
basically a humanitarian and a social reformer rather than a ruthless 
revolutionary such as Bakunin, Tkachev, Trotsky, or Lenin. His Lon- 
don headquarters, once so popular, were deserted. In 1865 Herzen 
transferred his printing press and editorial offices to Geneva, the new 
center of Russian political emigration, but daily contact with new 
arrivals from Russia merely emphasized his estrangement. The cir- 
culation of The Bell 7 which never exceeded 3,000 copies, declined sub- 
stantially after 1863; publication was suspended in 1867 and attempts 
at reviving the journal in the French language came to naught. Pro- 
foundly disgusted with the ideas and mores of the younger emigre 
circles (so well described in Turgenev's Smoke ) , Herzen left Geneva a 
disillusioned and embittered man. He died in Paris in January, 1870, 
and was buried in Nice. His articles and his memoirs (Byloe i dumy) r 
“one of the great biographies of the nineteenth century" according to 
V. S. Pritchett, reveal wide culture, literary skill, devotion to the 
ideals of the common good and social justice, and a large measure of 
naivete. Leaders of a different metal were taking over the control of 
the nascent Russian revolutionary movement which Herzen had so 
greatly helped to build. 

The three outstanding figures among the men of action who came 
to dominate Russian radical thought and revolutionary tactics were 
Bakunin, Nechaev, and Tkachev. Born in 1818, Michael Bakunin, son 
of a wealthy nobleman, was from the age of twenty-five the stormy 
petrel of every European revolution. "The great wanderer, the great 
homeless," according to Herzen, he was the natural center towards 
whom gravitkted the malcontents "of every age and in every country." 
Endowed with a gift for making both friends and enemies, Bakunin 
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was among the founders of Marx's International Workingmen's As* 
sociation (or First International, 1864) but soon broke finally with 
Marx (there had been sharp disagreements between them on numer- 
ous previous occasions) and was expelled from the organization in 
1872. Four years later he died in Berne on the morrow of his last 
futile attempt to raise the banner of social revolution in Italy. In his 
earlier career Bakunin was the proponent of a federation of Slavic na- 
tions and at times exhibited Slavophile tendencies. He lives in history, 
however, as the father of revolutionary anarchism based on Proud- 
hon's negation of the state which Bakunin pushed to its extreme 
logical conclusion and which he combined with the Marxian idea of 
collective ownership. His teaching, for all its oversimplification, in- 
consistencies, and obscurities, attracted a devout following, while the 
commanding figure of the great rebel inflamed the imagination of 
those who were not satisfied with mere theories but craved action. 

Among these restless minds was the low-born schoolteacher and 
student in the University of St. Petersburg Serge Nechaev ( 1 847— 
1883), a disciple and for a time a friend of Bakunin, whom he met in 
Switzerland. Nechaev was the first Russian revolutionary to outline 
a detailed matter-of-fact program for the organization of the revolu- 
tionary party and to formulate the principle of political terror (1869); 
attached to this program was a set of forbidding, austere rules of 
personal conduct which every member of the party was requested to 
follow. 15 Fanatically devoted to the cause, Nechaev believed that the 
end justifies the means. To build himself up as a leader he used the 
crudest artifices, such as spreading of news concerning his sham ar- 
rests, escapes, and even death, and when he came to doubt the blind 
obedience of his associate and fellow 7 student Ivan Ivanov, he decreed 
and carried out his murder (November, 1869). This gruesome affair, 
portrayed in Dostoevsky's novel The Devils , led to Nechaev's extradi- 
tion by Switzerland, where he had taken refuge, and to his trial. In 
court Nechaev behaved with unconcern and arrogance. The remaining 
years of his life were spent in the fortress of Peter and Paul; from his 
cell, however, he established regular contacts with his associates, di- 
rected terroristic activities, and devised fanciful schemes for popular 
uprisings which were to be provoked by specious imperial manifestoes. 

15 There is some uncertainty whether this document was written by Bakunin 
or Nechaev, but there is no question that Nechaev' subscribed to the views it ex- 
pressed. 
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The Ivanov affair and other revelations resulted in the repudiation of 
Nechaev by many revolutionary leaders, including Marx and Bakunin, 
but he lost none of his prestige with the more ruthless section of the 
revolutionary movement. Indeed, Zheliabov, organizer of the murder 
of Alexander II, hesitated for a time between regicide and the libera- 
tion of Nechaev; it was at Nechaev's own request that the murder of 
the tsar was given precedence. 

Peter Tkachev, born in 1844, was first arrested for revolutionary ac- 
tivities at the age of seventeen. In the 1860's he made a name for 
himself as a radical journalist, was close to Nechaev and his group, 
and was arrested again in 1869, but four years later escaped abroad and 
from 1875 to 1877 published in Geneva the journal Nahat (The 
Tocsin); he died in Paris in 1886. Tkachev argued that the success 
of a revolution depends on determined leadership by a closely knit 
and well organized party. Strongly influenced by Auguste Blanqui, he 
held that the primary duty of the party was not to propagandize the 
masses but to overthrow the government and to seize power, a theory 
which won him the reputation of a Jacobin. Russia, in his opinion, 
was ripe for a socialist revolution, and delays due to excessive empha- 
sis on propaganda would merely strengthen the bourgeois elements 
and jeopardize the chances of success. Although not a Marxist— 
Tkachev thought in terms of the peasantry, not of the industrial pro- 
letariat — he is properly regarded as a precursor of Lenin. 16 

From the confused clash of opinions voiced by Russian radical 
political theorists there gradually emerged a fairly coherent doctrine 
known as “populism” ( narodnichestvo ). Originating in Herzen’s 
writings of the late 1840’s and early 1850’s, it was expanded a decade 
or two later by Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov, Lavrov, Mikhailovsky, 
Bakunin, Tkachev, and Nechaev, to mention only a few. The essence 
of populism, with due allowance for the divergencies of views and 
emphasis in the presentation of various authors, may be reduced to 
four propositions: (1) the existing order was doomed and must be 
overthrown by a socialist revolution; (2) the historical development 
of Russia differed from that of other European countries and allowed 
direct transition to socialism, omitting the intermediate stage of capi- 
talism; (3) the latter theory was based on the assumption that the 

16 The similarities of Lenin's and Tkachev's revolutionary tactics were empha- 
sized by the Soviet historian M. N. Pokrovsky but are repudiated by later Soviet 
writers. 
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allegedly specifically Russian institutions — communal land tenure 
(. obshchina ) and associations of workingmen and craftsmen (artel) 
— were compatible with socialist principles; hence, according to this 
view, the introduction of capitalism in Russia would be a step back- 
ward, not forward; and (4) the peasants, “communists by instinct 
and tradition/’ were the real force behind the revolution. The popu- 
lists, moreover, stressed the importance of “heroes” or leaders in the 
historical process. The doctrines of populism, which Lenin aptly called 
“peasant socialism/’ were unfounded, far-fetched, unduly optimistic, 
and impracticable, but they hardly deserve the contemptuous descrip- 
tion “petty bourgeois” and “reactionary” applied to them by Soviet 
writers, even though Lenin used these terms in the heat of party squab- 
bles. 

There was little agreement among the populists concerning the 
methods by which their objectives could be achieved. Lavrov and his 
disciples held that Russia must be rebuilt “not only for the people 
but by the people,” that “a revolution could not be artificially pro- 
voked” but was the product of an organic historical process. Revolu- 
tionary action, therefore, was to be limited to patient propaganda and 
agitation among the peasantry*; premature uprisings would weaken the 
movement and postpone the establishment of a socialist common- 
wealth. The faction led by Bakunin took issue with Lavrov, and ar- 
gued that the country was ready for an uprising; what was needed was 
not painstaking long-range propaganda but a resolute call to arms and 
assistance in coordinating the efforts of the insurgent groups— the 
more rebellions, the better. Tkachev and his friends agreed with 
Bakunin that a revolutionary situation existed in Russia but, as has 
already been stated, relied on the coup d'etat by a small revolutionary 
party. The seizure of power appeared to them feasible and relatively 
easy because they believed that the government hung in the air and 
w T as not supported by any social class. Moreover Tkachev, like 
Nechaev, favored terrorism. 

Populist doctrines survived in the teaching of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Party with which we shall meet later. Although a Russian sec- 
tion of the First International was formed in Geneva in 1870 and 
Volume I of Marx’s Capital , first published in 1867, appeared in Rus- 
sian in 1872, prior to its translation into any other foreign language, 
Marxism made little progress in Russia until the closing decade of 
the nineteenth century. In the 1870’s populism — that quaint mixture 
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of socialism and nationalism, idealism and brutality — -was the creed 
of Russian radicals. Its practical repercussions were graver than might 
have been expected in view of the nebulous and fanciful character 
of its program. 

Radical circles in Russia reacted to the emancipation in a manner 
similar to that of Herzen and The Bell They gave vent to their dis- 
illusionment through the legitimate press and, to avoid the shackles 
of censorship, through underground channels. In the summer and 
autumn of 1861 appeared the first revolutionary proclamations printed 
in Russia, forerunners of a long line of underground publications. The 
police at once took action. The novelist and poet M. I. Mikhailov, ar- 
rested in September, 1861, for circulating subversive leaflets, was 
sentenced to penal servitude in Siberia; this was the first political trial 
in the reign of Alexander II. Many of the appeals issued by Herzen 
and other radical leaders were addressed to university youth. That 
they were not without effect was indicated by the outbreak in the 
autumn of 1861 of student disturbances; the movement had a polit- 
ical character and spread from St. Petersburg to Moscow and other 
university cities. Large recurrent fires of uncertain origin, but ascribed 
to subversive elements, swept St. Petersburg in the spring of 1862, add- 
ing to the state of public unrest. The government decreed stem re- 
prisals: Pisarev and Chernyshevsky were arrested in July, radical jour- 
nals were suspended, and many of their sympathizers were emprisoned 
or deported. 

In spite of these measures centers of revolutionary activity began 
to appear on Russian soil. Early in 1862 Land and Freedom, the first 
secret society of some importance, was founded in St. Petersburg by 
a group of intellectuals, including several army officers. Chernyshevsky, 
although not a member, was in close touch with the organization, 
which established sections in Moscow and in many provincial cities 
and published two issues of the underground journal Svoboda (Lib- 
erty). Land and Freedom denounced autocracy, supported Polish in- 
surgents, and carried on some propaganda among the students, peas- 
ants, and troops; but it met with indifferent success, and ceased to 
function in 1864. The Polish rebellion and its concomitant — chauvin- 
istic nationalism — strengthened for a time the hand of the government. 
Radical leaders, from Herzen down, had to bear the odium of their 
advocacy of the cause of Poland. Mass arrests and deportations, more- 
over, had a sobering effect, while administrative reforms and the more 
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humane regime instituted in the universities bv Golovnin helped to 
bring about a degree of reconciliation. Though the revolutionary tide 
was at low ebb, it was merely the calm before a storm. The absurdity 
and crudity of Russian policies in Poland during the aftermath of 
the rebellion cured many liberal-minded Russians of their nationalistic 
inhibitions; the zemstvo reform was hardly less disappointing than 
the emancipation of the serfs; and although the voices of Chernv- 
shevsky and Pisarev were no longer heard, their writings, as well as 
those of other Russian and European radical thinkers, were avidly 
read and discussed at informal gatherings that became the custom 
among university students. 

Not all of these debating circles were academic and politically un- 
objectionable. The so-called Nicholas Ishutin group, which had met 
in Moscow since 1863, was impregnated with extreme radicalism, held 
that “all reforms'' were futile, and devised daring, though childish, 
schemes for social revolution and the overthrow of the government. A 
member of this group, Dimitry Karakozov, against the advice of his 
friends, made an attempt on the life of Alexander II. On April 4, 

1866, he fired point-blank at the tsar but missed him by accident. 
Though the redoubtable Count Michael Muravev, who was entrusted 
with the investigation of the abortive regicide, failed to discover any 
trace of the rumored wide-flung conspiracy, he pointedly remarked in 
his report that the overthrow of the monarchy had adherents in every 
social group, even among the members of the government. Karakozov 
was hanged, and thirty-four of his associates suffered lesser penalties. 
The consequences of his foolish gesture were mass arrests of innocent 
people, the strengthening of reaction, and the substitution of Dimitry 
Tolstoy for Golovnin as minister of education. The atmosphere of 
foreboding and reaction became even more oppressive after the Polish 
emigre Berezowski attempted to murder Alexander in Paris in May, 

1867. In 1869 a new wave of student disturbances swept the universi- 
ties, partly because of the vexatious regime introduced by Tolstoy and 
partly because of the general state of unrest accentuated by revolu- 
tionary propaganda. Tolstoy endeavored to restore order by decreeing a 
complex system of penalties which comprised expulsions accompanied 
by prohibitions to enroll in higher schools for periods of from one to 
three years or even altogether, except by permission of the central au- 
thorities. The director of the police (and later minister of the interior) 
V. K. von PlehVe rightly held in 1882 that these vicious regulations. 
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tences upwards, while a large number of the acquitted defendants 
were deported by the police to the northern provinces and to Siberia. 

The revolutionary movement had suffered a severe blow; yet it 
would be an error to write off the 1874 adventure as a total failure. 
In his report on the case Count Pahlen, minister of justice, after 
noting that many people of wealth and good social standing approved 
of their sons' and daughters' part in the revolutionary campaign, ob- 
served that in view of the scope of the movement some of the under- 
ground organizations would inevitably elude detection and ''continue 
their criminal activities/' His apprehensions were justified. The revolu- 
tionaries, moreover, were learning from their mistakes and were partly 
cured of their illusions about the peasants. At the end of 1874 a group 
of former expatriates from Zurich, including several women, formed in 
Moscow a secret revolutionary society more closely knit than any of 
its predecessors. Its propaganda work in the Bakunin manner (incite- 
ment to rebellion) was carried on chiefly among industrial workers 
but was soon discovered by the authorities. Arrests of the leaders were 
followed by the "Trial of Fifty" (February and March, 1877) . Several 
other conspiracies along similar lines suffered a like fate. Whatever 
its potential ultimate results, propaganda among the masses did not 
seem to weaken autocracy but depleted the ranks of its opponents. 
"The propagandist of the early 1870's," wrote S. M. Stepniak-Krav- 
chinsky, one of the participants in the 1874 crusade, "belonged to a 
type common among the leaders of religious rather than revolutionary 
movements. Socialism was his creed, the people — his god. ... He 
was too much of an idealist to withstand the forthcoming arduous and 
cruel struggle. He had either to change or to disappear. A new type 
of revolutionary — the terrorist — was getting ready to step into his 
place." The more gentle souls shrank from the alternative. Chaikovsky 
and some of his friends became converted to an obscure brand of 
mystical Christianity’ and sailed for the promised land of the United 
States, where they founded agricultural communes ostensibly based oa 
principles of brotherly love. They soon hopelessly quarreled, the 
communes disintegrated, and the disgruntled brethren drifted bf^ta 
their native shores. ill ' 

After the debacle of 1874 the nature of populism underwAu 
change. The doctrine that revolution should be made by the 
themselves and that the part of radical intellectuals should belsMP 
to arousing, the popular conscience was relegated to the back^^te 
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under the new interpretation the intellectuals were to fight autocracy 
in the name of socialism and the toiling masses. In other words, as 
one commentator put it, the populists “had lost faith in the people." 
The change of orientation came about gradually. In October, 1876, 
the populists reassembled in St. Petersburg founded a secret society, or 
party, which in 1878 assumed the revered name of Land and Freedom. 
The program still upheld traditional beliefs and provided for propa- 
ganda among university students, industrial workers, and peasants. A 
specially constituted “disorganizing section," however, was assigned 
the duty of rescuing arrested comrades, fighting the arbitrariness of 
the police and prison authorities, and protecting the party against the 
disloyalty of its members; betrayal of confidence was made treason, 
punishable by death. These were important concessions to the terror- 
istic ideas of Tkachev and Nechaev. Propaganda tactics were revised: 
the practice of sending itinerant agitators into rural areas was declared 
unsound; instead there was to be established a carefully planned net- 
work of permanent propaganda centers directed by resident agents 
whose duty it was to win the respect and confidence of the peasants. 
To achieve the latter object the propagandists went to the villages in 
the guise, not of common laborers, but of personages of some im- 
portance — storekeepers, skilled workmen, teachers, and so on. A new 
movement “to the people" according to the revised program was at- 
tempted in 1877-1878 but was no more successful than its predecessor. 
The basic unsoundness of the whole scheme, the vigilance of the 
police, and the incurable indifference of the villagers were the reasons 
for its failure. Patient indoctrination of illiterate peasants in the bleak 
isolation of forlorn hamlets, moreover, did not appeal to the imagina- 
tion of young intellectuals dreaming of quick results and heroic spec- 
tacular deeds. By 1879 the second crusade “to the people" petered out. 
A more promising attempt to arouse the countryside was made in the 
county of Chigirin, province of Kiev, where a handful of resourceful 
revolutionaries induced some 3,000 peasants to join an underground 
organization which ostensibly had for its object the defense of autoc- 
racy. The instigators of the movement owed their success to a spurious 
manifesto declaring in the name of Alexander II that the emancipation 
acts of 1861 were forgeries and that all land belonged to the peasants; 
the tsar's loyal subjects were urged to organize secretly and to get 
ready to liberate him from the usurpers — the nobility and the officials. 
This quaint plot in the tradition of Pugachev was uncovered in 1877 
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and led to the arrest of over one thousand men, including all the 
leaders. With the unprincipled Chigirin adventure Land and Free- 
dom would have nothing to do. 

Land and Freedom achieved some success in establishing connec- 
tions with revolutionary groups in the provinces and in fostering un- 
rest among university students and industrial workers. The years 1879- 
1880 were particularly stormy in the higher schools and in the St. 
Petersburg textile mills, where populist propaganda was rife. The 
party's principal activities, however, were of the "disorganizing" type, 
an indication that the influence of Tkachev and Nechaev was winning 
over that of Lavrov. The trend towards terrorism was intensified by 
the remarkable case of Vera Zasulich. In December, 1876, Land and 
Freedom staged in the Kazan Square in St. Petersburg what was in- 
tended as an impressive mass demonstration but turned out to be a 
miserable affair: the few dozen participants were roughly handled by 
the police and the crowd; their leaders were arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to long terms of penal servitude. For a minor breach of the 
prison routine one of the convicted men, Alexis Bogoliubov, a revolu- 
tionary of long standing and a member of Land and Freedom, was 
flogged by orders of the military governor of St. Petersburg, General 
F. F. Trepov. This occurrence provoked a near riot among the prisoners 
and created great excitement, especially in revolutionary circles. 
Clamoring for vengeance, several revolutionary groups made prepara- 
tions for the murder of Trepov. Forestalling their plans, Vera Zasulich 
(1849-1919), acting independently, fired at and grievously wounded 
Trepov (January, 1878). Zasulich came from the lesser nobility, and 
in 1869-1871 had served a two-year sentence for revolutionary activi- 
ties. She was not acquainted with either Bogoliubov or Trepov, nor 
did she make an attempt to escape. The crime having no personal 
motive, the trial of Zasulich assumed the character of an indictment 
of the regime. The verdict of "not guilty" rendered by the jury after 
a brief deliberation was received with wild enthusiasm by the packed 
courtroom and the huge crowds outside; according to eyewitnesses, 
some of the higher bureaucrats in the audience joined in the applause. 
Consternation in official circles was great. The order for the rearrest 
of Zasulich, issued the same evening (March 31, 1878), and the sub- 
sequent setting aside of the verdict by the Senate were of no avail: 
Zasulich was spirited abroad by her friends and returned legally to 
Russia after the amnesty of October, 1905. 
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The Zasulich case gave a powerful impetus to political terror; the 
verdict, interpreted as public endorsement of terroristic methods, 
swayed many populists who had formerly opposed political murders. 
Attempts on the lives of high officials and police officers became in- 
creasingly frequent. The most notable victims were General N. V. 
Mezentsov, a hero of Sevastopol and head of the security police 
(August, 1878); Prince Kropotkin, governor-general of Kharkov (Feb- 
ruary, 1879); General A. R. Drenteln, head of the security police, 
who, however, escaped unharmed (March, 1879). Arrests, trials, exe- 
cutions, and deportations brought retaliation by the terrorists. The 
underground leaflet "Land and Freedom,” which reflected the views 
of the more extreme wing of the party, said early in 1879: "Political 
murder is primarily an act of vengeance. . . . Under existing condi- 
tions political murder is the only means of self-defense and one of 
the most effective methods of propaganda. By striking at the very 
center of the government it shatters with terrible force the entire sys- 
tem.” The inescapable and logical conclusion drawn from this theory 
was regicide, which, indeed, was soon to absorb the energies of the 
revolutionaries. Land and Freedom, however, was still divided on thk 
much-discussed issue. On April 2, 1879, one of its members, Alexander' 
Solovev, fired five shots at the tsar, who once more escaped injury; 
Solovev used a gun provided by the party but he acted without its 
sanction. His attempt brought to a head the long-standing ideological 
conflict within the inner circle of Land and Freedom. Moreover, the 
influx of new members, some of them not personally acquainted with 
the older leaders, undermined the feeling of solidarity and paved the 
way for disintegration. 

A preliminary secret conference of Land and Freedom attended W 
fourteen delegates from St Petersburg and the provinces met at the 
resort town of Lipetsk in June, 1879. The conference approved the 
principle of political terror, set up a centralized governing body (exec- 
utive committee) shrouded in secrecy, and unanimously endorsed 
the murder of Alexander II as one of the organization's immediate ob- 
jectives. The Lipetsk decisions were referred to a larger conference, 
heH a few days later in the woods near Voronezh. With the lone ex- 
ception of George Plekhanov (later one of the leading Russian Marx- 
ists), who took an uncompromising stand and withdrew, the some 
twenty-five delegates present approved the proposals. The revised pro- 
gram voted by the conference recapitulated the familiar principles of 
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propaganda among the peasants but emphasized that the weapon of 
tenor must be used against higher officials, on whom depended Rus- 
sia’s policies, as well as against their subordinates. Declaring, oddly, 
that the question of regicide ‘‘remains open in principle/’ the confer- 
ence decided to proceed with practical measures for the murder of 
Alexander II. This compromise program satisfied no one, some of the 
members of the St. Petersburg group refused to abide by it, and in 
October, 1879, Land and Freedom split into two independent organ- 
izations: Narodnaia xolia (People’s Will) and Chernyi peredel (Total 
Land Reapportionment). 17 The latter, led by Plekhanov, upheld the 
traditional populist ideology, accomplished nothing, and by 1881 
faded awav. The program of People’s Will spoke in general terms of 
socialism, faith in the people, overthrow of autocracy, and the con- 
vocation of a freely elected constituent assembly. Under the fanatical 
leadership of Andrew Zheliabov and Sophie Perovsky, however, the 
group concentrated on a single object: the murder of the emperor. Be- 
tween the autumn of 1879 and March 1, 1881, when the tsar was 
finally killed. People’s Will is known to have organized seven attempts 
against his life, although the actual number was probably greater. 
These sinister enterprises required careful long-range planning and 
laborious preparations. Firearms, held too unreliable, were discarded 
in favor of high explosives, which w r ere zealously manufactured by 
the terrorists. The attempt at blowing up the imperial train near Mos- 
cow' in November, 1879, necessitated the purchase of a building ad- 
joining the railway track, the digging of an underground gallery, and 
the laying of a mine. A similar technique was used in the final assault 
of March 1, when, the tsar having changed his itinerary, the mine was 
nor exploded and he was killed by a bomb thrown by one of the 
conspirators. Even more daring was the attempt of February 5, 1880, 
when a carefully planned explosion shattered the banquet hall of the 
Winter Palace shortly before a scheduled gala dinner. 

The mounting tide of terrorism and the ease with which the con- 
spirators gained access to the imperial residence and earned out their 
'designs called for extraordinary measures. At a conference of high of- 
ficials, held under the presidency of the tsar three days after the Win- 

17 Peredel is the term for redistribution or reapportionment of land under 
communal arrangements (obskehirm) ; chernyi literally means “black” but in the 
above phrase implies “total” or “all-inclusive” transfer of land to the peasants. My 
translation does not convey the fighting ring of the original; the real meaning would 
fie better rendered by some such phrase as “All Sand to the peasants.” 
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ter Palace explosion, the heir to the throne argued that the only effec- 
tive way to fight the revolutionaries was coordination of all govern- 
mental activities, that is, the establishment of a dictatorship. A diluted 
version of this proposal was embodied in a decree of February 12 creat- 
ing the Supreme Executive Commission. Its president, Count M. T. 
Loris-Melikov, formerly governor-general of Kharkov, was vested with 
comprehensive police powers, although similar powers conferred upon 
the governors-general by a decree of April 5. 1879, were not revoked. 
Loris-Melikov believed that police measures alone were not enough 
and that the government must seek reconciliation with moderate 
opinion. Stem and ruthless with the revolutionaries, he made some 
concessions to the liberals: Dimitry Tolstoy was dismissed; the noose 
of censorship was slightly loosened; the infamous Section III of His 
Majesty's Own Chancery was dissolved without, however, any relaxa- 
tion in police supervision; and the functions of Section III were 
taken over by the newly created department of the police under the 
ministry of the interior. The “dictatorship of the heart/' as the Loris- 
Melikov regime was called, met with the approval of the liberals but 
was attacked by the revolutionaries and by the conservatives, especially 
Katkov. An unsuccessful attempt to murder Loris-Melikov was made 
on February 20, 1880, by I. Molodetsky, a member of People s Will, 
Yet during the following months revolutionary terror appeared to sub- 
side, and the Supreme Executive Commission was dissolved in August, 
Loris-Melikov continuing in office as minister of the interior. In pur^ 
suance of his policy of reconciliation Loris-Melikov advocated a minor 
change in legislative procedure: the establishment of a commission to 
which the zemstvos and the municipalities of the larger cities were 
to send representatives and which was to examine, in a purely advisory 
capacity, legislative bills before they were submitted to the State Coun- 
cil. 18 This innocuous scheme, euphemistically described sometimes as 
the Loris-Melikov “constitution/' received Alexanders approval on the 
fateful morning of March 1, 1881, a few hours before the tsar met 
his death at the hands of the conspirators. It was shelved by his suc- 
cessor. 

18 It will be remembered that the State Council was a consultative and not a 
legislative assembly, that is, its decisions were sot binding on the Crow n. The 
Loris-Melikov “constitution” was but a jejune version of a proposal made by Valuev 
in 1863, when reconciliation with the Hberals was deemed desirable because of 
the Polish rebellion. Valuev revived his proposal in January, 1880, but it was de- 
feated by the opposition of the future Alexander III. 
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Alexander II fell the victim of the fanatical perseverance of a small 
group of revolutionaries: only four men and two women were tried and 
sentenced to be publicly hanged for the bloody deed of March 1. 
One of them, Jessie Helfman, an expectant mother, escaped the 
gallows: her execution was deferred and she died in prison after giving 
birth to a child. All six were young, their ages ranging from thirty to 
nineteen. The two leaders of the plot, Zheliabov and Sophie Perovsky, 
began their revolutionarv career as peaceful propagandists in the classi- 
cal populist tradition; both ended as terrorists, Perovsky being involved 
in ever)' one of the seven known attempts on Alexander IPs life or- 
ganized by People's Will. Zheliabov was arrested the day before the 
murder, but volunteered a confession when he learned that the only 
regicide in the hands of the authorities was Nicholas Rysakov, a boy 
of nineteen. Sophie Perovsky escaped arrest until March 10, and might 
easily have fled abroad; she chose to stay and share the fate of her lover 
Zheliabov, although she had no illusions as to what this meant. These 
details are not insignificant; like the case of Zasulich, they throw much 
light on the nature of the revolutionary movement in the I860 7 s and 
1870 s. Although some of the populist leaders ( for instance, Zheliabov) 
came from the peasantry, most of rural Russia and of the industrial 
workers remained aloof from the revolutionary movement, which drew 
its following from among the intellectuals of the upper and the middle 
class. The indifference of the masses was the basic reason why the 
idealistic propaganda of the Chaikovsky type degenerated into bloody 
terror. The actual membership of secret societies was not large; but 
revolutionary ideas, and even terroristic activities, commanded wide 
support not only among university students, members of liberal pro- 
fessions, and zemstvo employees, but also in the army, the bureaucracy, 
and even the security police. Revolutionary organizations, moreover, 
had at their disposal considerable funds, some of the well-to-do con- 
verts (Peter Kropotkin, Sophie Perovsky, Dimitry Lizogub) having 
contributed their entire fortunes to the cause. These factors, coupled 
with the amazing laxity of the police, help to explain the extraordinary 
number of successful escapes from Siberia and from reputedly im- 
pregnable prisons, or the almost unbelievable Nechaev correspondence 
with his associates from his cell in the fortress of Peter and Paul, and 
the rather nonchalant peregrinations of Zheliabov and Perovsky (both 
of them police suspects) through Russia with trunks full of dynamite. 

The emergence of the revolutionary movement may well be regarded 
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as the most portentous development of the era of “great reforms." 
It is eminently fitting that Vladimir Ulianov, the future Lenin, and 
Joseph Dzhugashvili, the future Stalin, should have been born, re- 
spectively, in 1870 and 1879, within the brief span of a revolutionary 

decade. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ALEXANDER III 
The Last Autocrat 

* 


ALEXANDER III AND HIS ADVISERS 

In the brief reign of Alexander III (1881-1894), Russian monarch- 
ical absolutism, like a late summer blossom whose evanescent glories 
are soon to be swept away by the autumn storms, asserted itself for the 
last time. Born on February 26, 1845, the future Emperor Alexander 
III was the second son of Alexander II, and became heir apparent after 
his elder brother Nicholas died of consumption in 1865. Although 
/Alexander s early education had been somewhat neglected, as was 
evidenced by his inability to master Russian spelling, the eminent 
historian S. M. Solovev in 1865-1866 taught the future tsar a course- 
on Russian history, which may account in part for his ardently na- 
tionalistic views. On October 28, 1866, Alexander married Princess* 
Sophie Frederica Dagmar of Denmark (a sister of the future Queen 
Alexandra of England), known in Russia as Maria Fedorovna. Al- 
though the Danish princess had formerly been betrothed to Alexander's- 
elder brother and her marriage with the new heir apparent had all the 
earmarks of a mariage de convenance, their union proved serenely 
happy; Alexander was a devoted husband and the father of five chil- 
dren bom between 1868 and 1882. His private life was free from the 
irregularities so common among his predecessors, and his disapproval of 
Alexander IPs liaison and subsequent morganatic marriage with 
Princess Yuxevsky (who, moreover, according to Count Witte, used 
her Influence to promote the interests of unscrupulous concession 
seekers) was one reason for the disfavor with which he looked upon 
the policies of the preceding reign. Powerfully built and awkward in 
manner, Alexander shunned the pomp and circumstance of the SL 
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Petersburg court; and as the years went by he sought more frequently 
the seclusion of the country residence of Gatchina, where in a small 
circle of intimate friends he gave free vent to his rough-and-ready 
joviality. He was fond of the theater and music, especially of the 
lighter hind, and at the Gatchina soirees occasionally played the trom- 
bone in a quartet. The private life of Alexander was uneventful except 
for an abortive attempt upon his life in 1887 and the escape of the 
imperial family in a serious train wreck a year later. He died of 
nephritis on October 20, 1894. 

As heir apparent Alexander took the customary; albeit inconspicuous, 
part in the administration of the affairs of state; during the War of 
1877-1878 he held without distinction a military command wherein 
he showed little aptitude for the art of warfare. After his accession, 
Alexander, a conscientious ruler, performed diligently the duties of his 
high office. His copious annotations on state papers, as well as his 
public and private pronouncements, disclose a dull and unimaginative 
mind; its outstanding characteristics, perhaps, were a straightforward- 
ness of approach and a singleness of purpose seldom encountered 
among the occupants of the Russian throne. The emperor’s political 
creed may be reduced to the tripartite formula devised some fifty years 
earlier by Uvarov: Orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationality' ( narodnost ), 
with special emphasis on autocracy. 1 This was not a closely reasoned, 
consistent philosophy— Alexander III was incapable of abstract think- 
ing_but rather an instinctive elemental attachment to the idea of 
the unfettered supremacy of the Crown, interpreted as the mainstay 
of the empire and the very essence of Russia's historical tradition. 

The practical repercussions of these doctrines were far-reaching. The 
emphasis on autocracy tended to perpetuate bureaucratic tutelage by 
denving popular representation any part in the central government 
and by obstructing the institutions of local self-government in the 
exercise of their legitimate functions. Orthodoxy 7 was to Alexander both 
a matter of personal faith (a devout churchman, he recorded for years 
in his diary his attendance at divine services, neatly adding the total 
at the end of the year) and an element of his militant, if somewhat 
shapeless, nationalism. In the 1870 7 s the future tsar, as has already 
been noted, was under the spell of the panslavs, especially Aksakov. 
He retained to the end the panslav hostility towards Austria-Hungary 
and Great Britain, but he soon lost interest in the positive aspects of 

1 See above pp. 797 et $eq. 
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the panslav program. Some of these were incompatible with his most 
cherished beliefs. The inclination of the Balkan Slavs towards dem- 
ocratic government of the western type, as evidenced by the Bulgarian 
constitution, was at variance with the glorification of autocracy, while 
the sizable, closely knit non-Orthodox groups among the Slavs were 
a challenge to the supremacy of the Orthodox Church. In the Russian 
policies of the ISSQ’s and 1890’s panslavism was not an objective in 
itself but a means for the achievement of Russian national aims. “I 
understand onlv one policy,” Alexander commented on Saburov’s 
dispatch of April 25, 1881: “To exact from every situation all that is 
needed by and is useful to Russia, to disregard all other considerations, 
and to act in a straightforward and resolute manner. We can have no 
policv except one that is purely Russian and national; this is the only 
policy we can and must follow/' The application of the principles of 
Orthodoxy and nationality to domestic affairs manifested itself in the 
intensification of administrative centralization and in the persecution 
of ethnic and religious minorities. 

The opinions of Alexander — unsw ; aying, stubborn, and at times curt 
and irritable as he was — were profoundly influenced by the subtle, 
incessant pressure of Pobedonostsev and by the writings of Katkov. 
Constantine Pobedonostsev (1827-1907), a distinguished jurist and 
co-author of the reform of the law r courts, was the tutor both of Alex- 
ander III and of his son and heir, the future Emperor Nicholas II; 
from 1880 to 1905 he held the office of chief procurator of the Holy 
Synod. Generally and rightly regarded as the most powerful man in 
Russia, Pobedonostsev ow r ed his influence to his intimate understand- 
ing of his imperial master s character and mind, which he himself had 
largely molded. His voluminous correspondence with Alexander III, 
published by the Soviet government, reveals that the emperor followed 
closely Pobedonostsevs advice in deciding political issues and in 
making appointments to higher offices. The most momentous pro- 
nouncements of the reign, as will appear later, were written by the 
chief procurator. Pobedonostsev's letters — unctuous, imbued with 
boundless devotion to the tsar and his family, and replete with invoca- 
tions of divine Providence and references to minute happenings of the 
imperial household — followed a definite pattern. Their author in- 
variably posed, on the one hand, as the relentless enemy of the self- 
seeking. corrupt, and inefficient bureaucracy and of the equally self- 
seeking proponents of constitutional reforms, and, on the other, as the 
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staunch champion of the common people and the spokesman of their 
unfaltering faith in the Crown. The impression was thus created that 
it w r as the lower classes — hard-working, uncontaminated by outlandish 
ideas, and deeply religious — who, through the crafty chief procurator, 
urged the tsar to lead Russia along the traditional path of autocracy 
to which she ow 7 ed her happiness and greatness, and who rejoiced at 
every reactionary measure inspired by Pobedonostsev. “The moral 
union of the people and the government” was, according to Pobedo- 
nostsev, the very foundation of the Russian state (letter of May 16, 
1877); by government, however, he meant autocracy. “The whole 
secret of Russia’s order and progress is above, in the person of the 
monarch . . he wrote to Alexander on October 12, 1876. “The 
day may come when flatterers . . . will try to persuade you that it 
would suffice to grant Russia a so-called constitution on the western 
model, and all difficulties would disappear and the government could 
live in peace. This is a lie, and God forbid that a true Russian shall 
see the day when this lie will become an accomplished fact.” Pobedo- 
nostsev upheld this theory with remarkable persistency. “I meet many 
people of different stations and rank,” he wrote on December 14, 1879. 
“What I hear here [in St. Petersburg] from highly placed and learned 
men makes me sick, as if I were in the company of half-wits or perverted 
apes. I hear everywhere the trite, deceitful, and accursed word — con- 
stitution. This word, I fear, has made its way into high circles and is 
taking roots. But I also meet and talk w'ith sane Russian people who 
are full of apprehension. . . . They fear primarily that basic evil, a 
constitution. The idea is everywhere taking shape among the people: 
a Russian revolution, an ugly upheaval, is preferable to a constitution. 
The former could be suppressed and order restored throughout the 
land; the latter is poison to the entire organism, destructive by its 
inherent deceit to which Russia's soul could never be reconciled.” 
Towards the end of his career, in a letter of March 21, 1901, to Nicho- 
las II, Pobedonostsev wrote of “the insane longing for a constitution, 
that is, the ruin of Russia.” These theories, combined with religious 
bigotry and nationalistic intolerance, colored the reign of Alexander 
III and overlapped that of his successor. 

The influence of Katkov, whom Pobedonostsev admired and 
sponsored, was exercised through his articles in Moskovskiia Vedo~ 
mosti (Moscow News), which Alexander read regularly. Although 
Katkov occasionally went too far, and his indiscretions and attacks 
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on the Russo-German alliance brought upon him in 1887 the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor, his ultra-conservative and chauvinistic paper 
was properly looked upon as the inspirer and the mouthpiece of of- 
ficial policies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTER-REFORMS 

Bismarck, in a conversation with Saburov in the spring of 1881, com- 
plained that the Russians he met in Berlin appeared to be obsessed 
with the desire for representative government. Disparaging democratic 
institutions, the German chancellor argued that parliamentary regimes 
put innumerable obstacles in the path of constructive legislation, and 
expressed the wish that “Russia will preserve as long as possible the 
magic wand of absolutism (pouroir absolu ), if only to accomplish the 
reforms she needs" (Saburov to Giers, April 25, 1881). “All this is 
true and just/’ Alexander wrote on the dispatch. “May God wall that 
ever}' Russian, particularly our ministers, shall understand our situ- 
ation as clearly as does Prince Bismarck and shall not strive to achieve 
unattainable fantasies and lousy ( parshyvyi ) liberalism/ 7 The tsar had 
profited by Pobedonostsev s lessons. This being the case, the fate of 
Loris-Mehkov’s innocuous and over-rated proposal for the modification 
of legislative procedure, approved by Alexander II a few hours before 
he was murdered, w T as a foregone conclusion. At a conference of high 
officials held on March 8, 1881, the Loris-Melikov project was de- 
fended by its author, by the ministers of war and finance Miliutin and 
Abaza, and by the tsar’s uncle the Grand Duke Constantine (head of 
the navy and president of the State Council). Pobedonostsev, leader 
of the opposing faction, presented in an emotional speech an indict- 
ment of the reforms of Alexander II and, paraphrasing Poland s tragic 
warning “ Finis Poloniae, rt prophesied that the adoption of the pro- 
posal would mean u Finis RussiaeT Alexander sided with the chief 
procurator and, although no formal decision was taken, the bill was 
shelved. 

in 

29, 1881. Engineered and written by Pobedonostsev, the manifesto 
was communicated to the other ministers — as final and not subject 
to revision — on the eve of its publication. It proclaimed that the tsar 
had assumed his duties “with complete faith in the strength (silo) 
and teth (iMkm) of absolute power/ 7 which he was “called upon to 


Whatever expectation of constitutional reforms might have lingered 
liberal circles was put to rest by the imperial manifesto of April 
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maintain and defend, for the good of the people, against all assaults 
Loris-Melikov and Abaza resigned at once and were shortly followed 
into retirement by Miliutin and the Grand Duke Constantine, Pobedo- 
nostsevs particular bete noire. The vacant offices were filled by men 
chosen by the chief procurator. Count Ignatev, architect of the ill 
fated San Stefano treaty, succeeded Loris-Melikov at the ministry of 
the interior. The representation of his brief administration as relatively 
liberal (Kornilov, Miakotin) is hardly in accordance with the facts. 
His treatment of the press was anything but magnanimous. He was, 
moreover, responsible for the statute of August 14, 1881, which em- 
powered the government to proclaim a “state of emergency” in any 
part of the realm; administrative officials in the areas under the 
“emergency” regime were vested with broad extra-judicial and execu- 
tive powers (arrest, imposition of fines, and sequestration of property 
without a trial; transfer of whole blocks of cases from the jurisdiction 
of criminal courts to that of military tribunals; closing of schools; 
suspension of periodicals; removal of officials). Enacted as a “provi- 
sional” measure for three years, this widely used law was repeatedly 
renewed, and continued in force until the revolution of 1917. Ignatev, 
however, in spite of his Balkan disappointments, had maintained his 
affiliation with the panslav movement. It will be remembered that 
one of the basic tenets of slavophilism was the union of the Crowm 
and the people represented through an elective advisory assembly. 
Ignatev endeavored to apply this idea in practice. He began cautiously 
by summoning in June and September, 1881, two commissions con- 
sisting, respectively, of fifteen and thirty-five “men of experience” 
( sveduiushchie liudi) to advise the government on the then pending 
measures for the betterment of the position of the peasantry. Although 
the members of the commissions were appointed by the minister, in- 
cluded in their number were several zemstvo leaders, and they were 
given some latitude in criticizing and amending official proposals. 
Encouraged by the friendly reception given in many quarters to the 
work of the commissions, Ignatev planned his next and more ambitious 
step. In great secrecy he prepared a draft manifesto announcing the 
convocation of a zemskii sobor, a huge consultative assembly of some 
three thousand representatives elected by various social groups, includ- 
ing the peasants. The opening session of the zemskii sobor , an anti- 
quated institution borrowed from the uncertainties of Russian six- 
teenth and seventeenth century history, was to be synchronized with 
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Alexander Ill’s coronation in Moscow in 1883* Pobedonostsev, to 
whom the draft manifesto was referred by the tsar, ridiculed the archaic 
and labored stvle of this odd document in which he detected the hand 
of Aksakov; he branded the proposal as “criminal folly/’ and warned 
Alexander that the convocation of any representative assembly would 
inexorably lead to '‘revolution, the ruin of the government, and the 
ruin of Russia"’ (letter of May 4, 1S82). Ignatev was dismissed and 
was succeeded, on Pobedonost sev’s recommendation, by Count 
Dimitry Tolstoy, whose reactionary views and policies as Alexander II’s 
minister of education have been described in a previous chapter. Some- 
what earlier (January, 1882) the well meaning but colorless Baron 
Alexander Nikolai was replaced as head of the ministry of education 
by Ivan Delianov, another appointee of Pobedonostsev and formerly 
Tolstoy’s henchman at the ministry' of education. With these appoint- 
ments the course of the reign was set towards extreme reaction. 

The reorganization of local government was among the pressing 
issues of the day. Loris-Melikov, while still in power, had ordered sen- 
atorial investigations of conditions — including those of local govern- 
ment — in eight provinces, and had directed the zemstvos (circular of 
December 22, 1880) to submit proposals for the reform of township 
( volost ) and village administration. Senatorial reports and zemstvo 
proposals, which in a number of cases went beyond the terms of refer- 
ence and dealt with local government as a whole, were not forthcoming 
until after Loris-Melikov’s dismissal. In September, 1881, these docu- 
ments were turned over to a committee presided over by M. S. 
Kakhanov, assistant minister of the interior, and consisting of higher 
officials and senators in charge of the investigations. The information 
furnished the committee unfolded a grim picture of mismanagement, 
inefficiency, corruption, and bureaucratic arbitrariness and procras- 
tination. As was to be expected in view of the composition of the 
committee, its preliminary report, which was not available until the 
autumn of 1884, was in no sense revolutionary. The object of the com- 
mittee, indeed, was to devise measures for the ''integration 7 ’ of insti- 
tutions of local self-government with those of the Crown administra- 
tion in order "to secure the maintenance of internal peace and to pro- 
mote public welfare, these best shields against anarchic tendencies/ 7 
Written by enlightened bureaucrats, the report, for all its limita- 
tions, suggested important technical improvements, and tended to 
strengthen m certain respects the element of self-government and to 
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remove at least some of the abuses. In 1884, however, Tolstoy was 
already firmly in the saddle. A group of fifteen "‘local leaders/' hand- 
picked by the minister and led by A. D. Pazukhin, a county marshal of 
the nobility, subjected the recommendations of the committee to un- 
sparing criticism as unduly liberal and even subversive. The report was 
amended to meet these objections, but it still failed to win the ap- 
proval of the authorities. In April, 1885, the Kakhanov committee was 
dissolved; its archives were transferred to the ministry of the interior, 
and Tolstoy, with Pazukhin, who had been appointed director of the 
chancery of the minister of the interior, assumed full control of revising 
legislation on local government. 

Both were avowed opponents of Alexander IFs administrative re- 
forms. The zemstvo act of 1864, according to their interpretation, went 
too far in the direction of social equality; by impairing the leading posi- 
tion of the landed nobility the zemstvos, it was argued, had under- 
mined the historic ""class” or “estate” (soslove) structure of Russia and 
had endangered her very existence as a national state. Just as pernicious 
and incompatible with Russian tradition, in the opinion of Tolstoy, 
were institutions of local self-government enjoying real autonomy (a 
situation that certainly did not prevail in Russia in the 1880 T s). 
Pazukhin formulated tersely the program of the reign when he wrote 
in an article published in 1885 that “our objective today should be to 
restore what was destroyed” by the administrative reforms of Alexander 
II. This desire to set back the clock of history’, which inspired many 
official policies, justifies the appellation of “the era of counter-reforms” 
often applied to the rule of Alexander III. The reactionary program 
was championed by Katkov and endorsed by a section of the landed 
nobility. The centenary (in 1885) of Catherine IFs Charter of the 
Nobility, held as a suitable opportunity for some recognition of the 
services allegedly rendered to the Crown by the dyorianstvo , brought 
forth a plethora of projects and rumors. 

The principal and most characteristic legislation dealing with ad- 
ministrative matters in the spirit of counter-reform was the statute 
on land captains of 1889, the zemstvo act of 1890, and the municipal 
government act of 1892. Although all three became law after Tolstoy s 
death (April, 1889), they bore the imprint of his evil genius. His suc- 
cessor, Ivan Dumovo, assistant minister of the interior since 1882 
and minister from 1889 to 1895, shared the views of his former chief, 
and retained Pazukhin as director of his chancery. 
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The Kakhanov committee, recognizing that the institutions of 
peasant self-government were ineffectual, recommended that the town- 
ship (volosti should be reorganized on a non-class basis, that is, that 
it should comprise not only the peasants (as provided by the stat- 
utes of 1561) 2 but all residents of rural areas irrespective of their 
legal and social status. This proposal had the merit of acknowledging 
the community of interests of rural inhabitants and of doing away 
with insidious class distinctions. Fearing, however, that in township 
assemblies the numerically weak group of noble landowners would be 
submerged in the mass of peasant farmers, the committee recom- 
mended that the administration of townships should be entrusted to 
officials elected by zemstvo assemblies and possessed of educational 
and other qualifications. Tolstoy rejected the first proposal and twisted 
the second so as to make it serve his political aims. The law of July 
12, 1889, retained the township as a purely peasant institution but 
made it subject to the control of a new r official, the land captain 
(zemskii nachalnik ) . The land captain was appointed by the minister 
of the interior from a list of candidates selected, in accordance with 
complex rules, by the provincial governor and the provincial and 
county’ marshals of the nobility. The law required that the land cap- 
tain should belong, whenever possible, to the local hereditary landed 
nobility; if, however, no suitable candidates of that group were avail- 
able, the minister of the interior was empowered to fill the vacancy 
by appointing some other person eligible for civil service. In practice, 
except in the provinces which had no landed nobility, the majority of 
land captains were local landowners and hereditary noblemen. Unlike 
his predecessors, 2 the land captain exercised both judicial and adminis- 
trative functions. The law of July 12, 1889, abolished the justices of 
the peace, except in the larger cities; in rural areas most of the cases 
formerly tried by the justices of the peace were transferred to the 
jurisdiction of land captains, thus violating the principle of separation 
of powers which the 1864 statutes strove to establish. Land captains 
were subordinated to the county session of land captains, the provin- 
cial board, the governor of the province, and the minister of the in- 
terior. The county session { uezdnyi sezd) consisted of the county 
marshal of the nobility’, the land captains of the county, and several 
other officials. The provincial board { gubemskoe prisutstvie ) was a 

* See pp. 893-894. 

* See pp. 889, 927. 
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bureaucratic body with a sprinkling of representatives from the 
zemstvo and local nobility; it invariably complied with the wishes 
of its chairman, the provincial governor appointed by the Crown. Un- 
like the arbitrators ( mirovoi posrednik) of 1861 who were confirmed by 
the Senate, land captains, as has already been stated, were appointed 
by the minister of the interior; that dignitarv was empowered to take 
against them disciplinary action and to remove them from office. 

The administrative powers of the land captain were similar to, 
albeit more stringent than, those of the former arbitrator. Township 
assemblies no longer elected their elders but merelv two candidates 
from whom the land captain made the final choice. A similar pro- 
cedure was applied to the appointment of members of the township 
courts. Land captains could suspend or remove elective peasant of- 
ficials; arrest and impose fines on peasant officials and the rank and 
file of the peasantry without the formality of a trial; veto decisions of 
township and village assemblies as contrary to the law or to the inter- 
ests of the community or of its members, even if the parties concerned 
declared themselves satisfied; and prepare the agenda of township and 
village assemblies. Indeed, nothing pertaining to the financial, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural welfare of the rural community escaped 
the jurisdiction of land captains. Some of their decisions were final 
and not subject to review*; others could be appealed to higher authori- 
ties — the county session and the provincial board. 

To claim that the law of 1889 destroyed peasant self-government 
w ? ouId be idle for the reason that, as related elsewhere, the peasant 
institutions created in 1861 were still-born. Nevertheless the new* legis- 
lation, typical of Tolstoy's and Pazukhin’s methods, was a step back- 
wards. A sham self-government was preserved, yet peasant Russia was 
actually ruled by petty officials drawn from the midst of the landed 
nobility and controlled by the minister of the interior. 

Similar principles prompted the zemstvo reform of June 12, 1890. 
“The chief cause of the unsatisfactory state of the zemstvos ” Pazukhin 
and Tolstoy wrote in an explanatory memorandum accompanying the 
bill, “is the lack of integration of zemstvo and Crown institutions. 
The estrangement between the two is the natural consequence of the 
acceptance by our legislation in 1864 of the theory that the zemstvos 
and their interests are something apart from the state and its needs, 
a doctrine which led in practice to the granting to the zemstvos, acting 
through their elective executive organs, of autonomy in matters per- 
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taining to local economy and welfare. Hence the lack of unity and con- 
cord in the work of state and zemstvo institutions, and not infre- 
quently avowed hostility' between them.” The remedy, according to 
the memorandum, must be sought, “in changing the very' approach 
to local self-government, in recognizing that zemstvo functions are 
state functions.” The logical conclusion from these premises would 
seem to be the frank admission of the usefulness of local self-govern- 
ment and the elimination of bureaucratic interference with its lawful 
activities. Tolstoy and Pazukhin, by a perverted process of reasoning 
based on fallacious historical assumptions, reached the opposite con- 
clusion: in their opinion, the acceptance of the view that the zemstvo 
functions were “state functions” made it mandatory' for the central 
authority' to limit still further their independence. This was to be 
achieved by strengthening the representation of the landed nobility 
and by increasing the severity' of bureaucratic controls. 

The act of 1890 retained the 1864 framework of zemstvo institu- 
tions 4 but introduced important modifications in their organization. 
Under the revised law’ the electors who chose the members of the 
county' (uezd) zemstvo assemblies were segregated, on a strictly class 
(“estate” ) basis, in three electoral colleges: ( 1 ) nobles, both hereditary 
and “personal”; (2) all other electors, except peasants; and (3) peas- 
ants. Ownership of a specified area of land, or of real estate (buildings) 
of a specified value, was a prerequisite for participation in the first 
and second electoral colleges. 5 Peasants were entitled to vote irre- 
spective of property' qualifications but participated in elections in- 
directly: each township meeting chose one candidate; from the list 
thus obtained the provincial governor appointed the number of peas- 
ant members prescribed by the law. Only those entitled to vote in an 
electoral college could be elected by that college. Women were denied 
a direct vote but could exercise their electoral rights through male 
representatives. Jews were disfranchised, a provision written into the 
law by Pobedonostsev. The law specified the number of members in 
each county (and provincial) assembly and the distribution of seats 
among the three electoral colleges: 57.1 per cent (in thirty provinces) 

4 See pp. 897 et seq. 

6 Electors who satisfied the statutory property qualification had the right of 
direct votes; those whose property holdings were below the prescribed norm, but 
not less than one-tenth thereof, voted through representatives elected at preliminary 
meetings; the ^ number of representatives was determined by dividing the aggregate 
property holdings of the group of electors by the statutory norm. 
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were assigned to the nobility, 29.6 per cent to the peasants, and 13.3 
per cent to others. Since county assemblies, as under the law of 1864, 
elected from their midst provincial zemstvo assemblies, and marshals 
of the nobility were ex officio chairmen of county and provincial as- 
semblies (except, in the latter case, when a special chairman was ap- 
pointed by the Crown), the preponderance of the landed nobility 
throughout the entire zemstvo structure w*as assured. 

Other provisions of the act of 1890 revealed, however, that its 
framers put little trust in the nobility whom they had ostensibly en- 
trenched as master of the zemstvos. The minister of the interior, 
provincial governors, and bureaucratic provincial offices on zemstvo 
and municipal affairs ( gubermkoe po zemskim i gorodskim delam 
prisutstvie) wielded broad discretionary powers over the entire field 
of zemstvo activities. Elections and appointments of zemstvo officials 
(the number of appointed officials — doctors, teachers, agronomists, 
statisticians — increased rapidly with the expansion of economic and 
social services) required confirmation by provincial governors. Chair- 
men and members of zemstvo executive boards (uprava) elected by 
zemstvo assemblies were subject to the disciplinary authority of the 
minister of the interior, including that of removal from office. De- 
cisions of zemstvo assemblies dealing with specified subjects re- 
quired confirmation by the governor ox by the minister of the 
interior. All other decisions did not become effective until two weeks 
after they were adopted; during this period the governor could suspend 
them on the ground that they violated the law or were contrary to 
public policy or local interests. In the latter case the offending decision 
could be amended and promulgated by Crown officials without the 
approval of the zemstvo concerned, a procedure incompatible with 
the basic principles of self-government but seldom, if ever, used in 
practice. The loose wording of the act, moreover, offered provincial 
governors unlimited opportunities for meddling with zemstvo finance. 
Such, in brief, was the regime designed to justify the nobility’s claim 
to leadership, and to promote harmonious relations between zemstvo 
and state organs. 

The municipal government act of June 11, 1892, like the zemstvo 
act of 1890, preserved the framework of existing institutions 6 but 
altered the basis of franchise and tightened bureaucratic controls. The 
cumbersome franchise of 1870 gave place to a less complex but far 

0 See p. 901. 
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more restrictive one based on property qualifications. Under the act 
of 1892 the right to vote in municipal elections was limited to owners 
of real estate of a specified value and to the proprietors of the more 
important commercial and industrial enterprises (those holding 
"guild" certificates first class in St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
"guild" certificates first and second class in other cities). Property 
qualifications being relatively high the bulk of the urban population 
was disfranchised. The electoral roll in St. Petersburg shrank from 
the modest figure of 21,000 to 8,000, in Moscow from 20,000 to 
7,000, in Kharkov from 6,900 to 2,300, in Rostov-on-Don from 3,400 
to S00. Jews were disfranchised, but in the cities and towns within 
the Jewish pale Jewish municipal councilors were appointed by the 
provincial office on zemstvo and municipal affairs; their number was 
not to exceed one-tenth of the council's membership. Elaborate con- 
trols over the appointment of municipal officials and the activities of 
municipal government duplicated, with minor changes, the provisions 
of the zemstvo act of 1890. 

The administrative counter-reforms, impregnated as they were with 
shameless bias towards the landed nobility and proprietary groups, 
might well appear as standard examples of class legislation. This inter- 
pretation, although it contains an element of truth, needs qualifica- 
tion. The history of the acts of 1889, 1890, and 1892 reveals that they 
reflected the views and prejudices of a small group of statesmen and 
journalists — Pobedonostsev, Tolstoy, Pazukhin, Durnovo, Katkov — 
rather than those of the landed nobility as a whole or of the nascent 
Russian bourgeoisie. As has already been stated, the Kakhanov com- 
mittee, although consisting of high officials and members of the landed 
nobility’, sponsored a program far more liberal than that embodied in 
the acts of 1889-1892. The State Council, another aristocratic and 
bureaucratic body, rejected or toned down a number of the more 
reactionary proposals devised by the minister of the interior and his 
friends. Had Alexander III chosen to listen to more enlightened ad- 
visers than Pobedonostsev and his kind, he would have found many 
supporters among the nobility and the bureaucracy. The failure of 
administrative reforms, moreover, indicates how profoundly the tsar 
and his councilors misread the signs of the time or even the mind of 
the upper class. Government efforts notwithstanding, the decline 
of the nobility continued unabated, while hostility between organs 
of central and local government increased. The zemstvos, in spite of 
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the predominance of the landed nobility in their midst, became the 
centers of liberal and radical opposition. Municipal councils showed 
greater readiness to toe the line. City fathers only too frequently dis- 
played indifference to the promotion of social welfare. At the turn of 
the twentieth century there were large cities that had not a single 
municipal primary' school (Vitebsk) or city hospital (Simferopol). 
Some of the municipal councils ( Odessa ) were notorious hot-beds of 
militant reaction and aggressive nationalism; others, however, coura- 
geously raised their voice in defense of political and social progress, 
and refused to bow to bureaucratic dictation. Interference by Crown 
officials hampered the work of zemstvos and municipalities, but it did 
not succeed in stamping out that longing for real autonomy which is 
the essence of self-government. 

Independence of the judiciary being difficult to reconcile with the 
authoritarian methods prevalent under Alexander III, it was inevitable 
that the assault on the reformed courts, which had developed in the 
1870% should be resumed with great energy'. Ironically, Pobedonostsev 
and Katkov, once proponents of the 1864 statutes, w 7 ere now in the 
forefront of the reactionary clique clamoring for the curbing of judges 
and juries. The law of 1881, which extended (in areas where a “state 
of emergency” was proclaimed) the jurisdiction of military tribunals 
and clothed administrative officials with extra-judicial powers, was a 
blow to the orderly administration of justice. Emergency powers, how- 
ever, even if widely used, were not regarded as adequate safeguards 
against the recalcitrant spirit of the courts. Irremovability of the 
judges, publicity of the proceedings, and trial by jury were singled out 
for attack as incompatible with public interest. This agitation, coming 
as it did from influential quarters, bore fruit even though it fell short 
of the wishes of its instigators. The disciplinary powers of the minister 
of justice over judges and other law officers were strengthened (law of 
May 20, 1885); the minister of justice, as well as the court, was author- 
ized to order the hearing of a case in camera on such ill defined grounds 
as “protection of the dignity of the state power” (law of February 12, 
1887); various offenses, including murders of, and assaults on, officials 
and the more serious breaches of duty by office-holders were to be tried 
by specially constituted courts without a jury (law of July 7, 1889). 
In 1889, as has already been stated, the justices of the peace were 
abolished and their duties were transferred, in rural districts, to land 
captains* and in urban areas to town judges ( gorodskoi sudia) ap- 
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pointed by the minister of justice. The bar, like the bench, went 
under a cloud, but repressive measures were ordered only against the 
Jews. An imperial decree of November, 1889, directed that admission 
to the bar of persons of "non-Christian persuasion” shall be exclusively 
with the permission of the minister of justice. During the following 
decade, of the numerous Jewish applicants only one was successful. 

The above measures, which violated the spirit and the letter of the 
1864 reform, were enacted in spite of severe criticism by the State 
Council and quasi-unanimous condemnation by the legal profession. 
Had it not been for this opposition, the government might have gone 
further — for instance, so far as to grant Katkov's demand for the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury. Yet the consequences of manifest official dis- 
pleasure with the judiciary were greater than is indicated by a mere 
enumeration of restrictive legislative enactments. Autocracy made it 
clear that it would not tolerate independent law courts as it would not 
countenance autonomous self-government. The principle of judicial 
independence, moreover, w r as impaired by the power of appointment, 
transfer, reward, and advancement vested in the minister of justice by 
the statutes of 1864. The unscrupulous use of these powers furnished 
the government with effective means of molding the bench in its own 
image, and led to deterioration of the standards of the judiciary. Leo 
Tolstoy has given in Resurrection an unflattering account of Russian 
judicial mores; denounced by some as a vile parody and a libel, the 
picture he traced was acknowledged by others to he accurate and 
true to life. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICIES 

The deterioration of peasant farming in the decade following the 
emancipation reminded the government and the educated classes 
that the reform of 1861 had failed to create conditions that would 
allow rural Russia a reasonable opportunity for economic progress. 
Moreover, in spite of the lack of response on the part of the peasants 
to revolutionary propaganda and of the collapse of the movement 
""to the people,” it was realized that the hungry village was a grave 
potential menace to social and political stability. Public interest in the 
predicament of the farmers was aroused by the publication in 1877 
of Professor Ianson's widely read statistical study, which presented 
massive evidence to prove that the impoverishment of the peasants 
was due primarily to the inadequacy of their holdings and to the bur- 
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den of taxes and redemption payments. According to Ianson, in the 
vast majority of cases (except for the western provinces where, for 
political reasons, the liberated serfs were given a favorable settlement 
at the expense of Polish landowners) allotments were too small to 
provide even bare maintenance for the tiller of the soil and his family, 
and produced no surplus for meeting his obligations towards the state. 
Mounting arrears on account of taxes and redemption payments lent 
color to these pessimistic computations. The government finally de- 
cided to take action. By a law of December 28, 1881, the period of 
"‘temporary obligation” 7 was terminated and the redemption of al- 
lotments was made compulsory for all former serfs; simultaneously 
redemption payments were scaled down. Measures were taken to pro- 
mote the expansion of the area of peasant tenure: the leasing by village 
communes of state-owned land was facilitated by a law of May 22, 
1881, and a year later the State Peasant Bank was founded with the 
object of assisting peasants in purchasing land. The operations of the 
bank, however, were conducted on a modest scale; from 1883 to 1893 
the peasants acquired through the bank some 2.4 million dessiatines, 
while their land purchases independently of the bank were almost three 
times as large. The poll tax, source of many legal disabilities attached 
to the status of a peasant, w^as partly removed in 1883 and 1884, and 
was abolished as of January 1, 1887 (law of May 28, 1885). The State 
Council, in a resolution of May 14, 1885, argued that the continuation 
of the poll tax was incompatible with the rights granted to the peas- 
antry by the emancipation acts; the tax, it w'as held, was responsible 
for the vicious system of joint responsibility and its concomitant, 
passport restrictions, which imposed severe limitations on the freedom 
of movement of the peasant population. With the impending abroga- 
tion of the poll tax, the State Council recommended that joint re- 
sponsibility should be abolished and the passport rules revised, the 
reasons for both having disappeared. The government, however, was 
slow in following the counsel of logic and common sense: joint re- 
sponsibility was not done away with until 1903, and under the pass- 
port law of June 3, 1894, a peasant could still not obtain a passport — 
that is, the right to seek employment outside his native village — with- 
out the consent of the village assembly and, if he was a junior member 
of a household, of the household elder. In the latter case the discre- 
tionary decision of the household elder could be set aside by the equally 

7 See p. 889. 
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discretionary authority of the land captain. Moreover, to compensate 
the treasury for the loss of revenue from the poll tax (some 55 million 
rubles) the excise on spirits was raised and the regime of redemption 
pavments was extended to the former state peasants. By a law of June 
12, 1886, the annual charges paid by this group of the peasantry under 
a law of 1866 were increased by approximately 45 per cent and were 
to continue for forty-four years. 

The reasons for the devious course of peasant legislation are not 
far to seek: the attitude of the more enlightened bureaucrats, who had 
lost faith in Russia's medieval class structure and favored the removal 
of the legal disabilities borne by the peasants, was in conflict with that 
of the supporters of counter-reforms led by Pobedonostsev and Tolstoy. 
While the liberal westerners washed the peasants to take their legiti- 
mate place among the freemen of post-emancipation Russia, the con- 
servatives strove to perpetuate their segregation; the Slavophiles and 
the populists, for reasons of their own, opposed any drastic modifica- 
tion of peasant institutions. The law of March 18, 1886, on the 
breaking-up (or dissolution) of peasant households was a victory for 
the conservative point of view. It will be remembered that the emanci- 
pation acts retained the traditional organization of the peasants into 
family units or households ( dvor ) over which the household elder 
wielded discretionary powers. In a memorandum submitted to the 
State Council in January, 1884, Tolstoy argued that “the multiplica- 
tion of dissolutions of households was one of the causes of the impover- 
ishment of the peasantry" because small families “were deprived of 
the advantages of the division of labor." Although the State Council 
contested this view, the minister finally won all his major points: under 
the law of March 18 the breaking-up of a household was not recognized 
as valid unless it was approved by a two-thirds majority of the village 
assembly, each case being considered on its merits. This was, indeed, 
a triumph for the principle of “tutelage by the village commune" over 
its members, to which, according to Tolstoy, the government attached 
the greatest importance. 5 It would seem, however, that the law of 

8 Replying to the criticisms of his proposals by the members of the State Council, 
Tolstoy admitted in a memorandum of Oct. 23, 1885, that the dissolution of 
households was frequently caused by discords and the inability of the members of 
tbe family group to live together. He maintained, however, that “disagreements and 
qoanek were, m the majority of cases, the manifestations of the general decline of 
discipline among the peasants due to the absence of restraint, which fostered the 
spirit of insubordination and moral laxity/' According to the minister’s optimistic 
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March 18 failed to achieve its purpose, for the number of dissolutions 
remained large. Even more inimical to the interests of the peasantry 
was a law of June 12, 1886, which made a breach of contract bv an 
agricultural laborer a criminal offense. Like the law on the dissolution 
of households, however, it was seldom enforced. 

Of greater practical significance was legislation bearing on the nature 
of peasant land ownership. The emancipation acts were based on the 
theory that in due course of time the liberated serfs would become 
full-fledged owners of their allotments. “Gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly/' according to I. M. Strakhovsky, the concept of unre- 
stricted peasant ownership as the ultimate object of the reform was 
superseded by one of allotment land as a distinct and restricted form 
of tenure. As early as 1884 the ministry of the interior sponsored a bill 
prohibiting the peasants from selling their allotments, but the proposal 
met with strong opposition and w as, withdrawn. Four years later the 
report of an interdepartmental committee, established under the aus- 
pices of the ministry of the interior, took the position that the prin- 
ciples of private ownership were not applicable to allotment land, 
which should be regarded as inalienable because the purpose of the 
allotments was to provide for the needs of the emancipated serfs and 
to ensure the fulfillment of their obligations towards the state. Peasant 
allotments, it was held, were passing rapidly into the hands of specula- 
tors, thus threatening to render landless a large number of farmers. In 
the course of a debate in the State Council, it transpired that these 
apprehensions were ill founded: from 1861 to 1889 the area of allot- 
ment land (96 million dessiatines) declined by merely 200,000 dessia- 
tines, or 0.2 per cent; included in the latter figure was land taken over 
for railways, highways, cemeteries, and for other public purposes. 
Nevertheless a law of December 14, 1893, forbade the sale of com- 
munal land by village communes without the consent of administrative 
officials (the ministers of the interior and finance, if the amount in- 
volved exceeded 500 rubles), prohibited the mortgage of allotment 
land, and provided that it could be sold only to peasant purchasers. 
The law, moreover, repealed the provision of the emancipation acts 
which entitled a member of a village commune who had paid his 
share of the redemption debt to withdraw from the commune and 

theory, 'The realization by the members of peasant families of the impossibility of 
withdrawing arbitrarily from the family group will inevitably lead to a decline in 
the number of discords and quarrels/ 5 ' 
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acquire a clear title to his allotment. All withdrawals, under the law 
of December 14, were subject to the approval of the village assembly. 
A law’ of June 8, 1593, endeavored to regulate the activities of the 
village communes and made it the duty of the land captain to super- 
vise the commune’s most important function — the repartition of land 
among its members. The cumulative effect of these measures was to 
nullify the promise implied in the abolition of the poll tax as a step 
towards the removal of the legal, social, and economic disabilities 
besetting the peasants; in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
peasant Russia was still a closed world waiting for a true emancipation. 

Some of the restrictions on internal colonization, however, were 
lifted, chiefly in connection with the building of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
wav. Beginning with a law of July 1 3, 1889, the government endeavored 
to bring some order into the movement to Siberia of settlers, although 
this enactment and those immediately following dealt primarily with 
the suppression of illicit migration. A more liberal policy was inaugu- 
rated with the formation in 1893 of the Siberia Railway Committee 
modeled after the boards of American railroad companies. S. J. Witte, 
minister of finance since August, 1892, and a leading member of the 
committee, favored energetic action in organizing the colonization of 
Siberia, but he had to overcome the opposition of powerful ultra- 
conservative landed interests. Their spokesman on the committee, 
Durnovo, the minister of the interior, professed to see in the large- 
scale eastward movement of settlers the danger of political unrest. 
According to Witte, however, Durnovo was actually concerned with 
the probable repercussions of the proposed policy on the economic 
position of estate owners: depletion of reserves of cheap labor and 
depreciation of land values. The adoption of Witte's program brought 
at first but meager results; the average annual number of settlers in- 
creased from 41,000 in 1882-1892 to 81,000 in 1893-1895, an unim- 
pressive figure. On the other hand, in spite of administrative restric- 
tions, the number of passports issued to peasants rose substantially: 
24.6 million passports, or an annual average of 30.2 per 1,000 of the 
population (male and female), were issued in 1881-1890, and 50.4 
million, or an annual average of 53.1 per 1,000, in 1891-1900. 9 

9 As in the earlier period (see p. 925), the annual average ratio of passports per 
1,000 varied widely from region to region. The central industrial provinces had the 
highest ratio, the eastern provinces the lowest: 75.5 and 7.4 respectively, in 1881- 
1890; and 113.1 and 15.8 in 1891-1900. 
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A beginning, not entirely negligible, was made in the field \fiactory 
legislation. A law of June 1, 1882, the outcome of long-dr^^n-gyf 
discussion initiated by official agencies as far back as 1859, prohimWcT 
the employment of children under twelve years of age and limited to 
eight hours the working day of those aged twelve to fifteen; juvenile 
wage-earners were not permitted to work on holidays or Sundays, and 
their employment schedules were to be so arranged as to allow school 
attendance. The enforcement of these regulations was entrusted to 
a newly created body of factory inspectors. A law of June 3, 1883. for- 
bade night work in textile mills for women and young persons under 
seventeen; the prohibition was later extended to several other indus- 
tries. Labor disturbances, which were officially ascribed to the evils 
of the Russian factory system, 10 forced the government to intervene 
in the relations between employers and workers. A law of June 3, 18S6, 
sponsored by the minister of the interior DimitTy Tolstoy, laid down 
detailed rules for the conclusion and the termination of labor con- 
tracts, directed that wages should be paid at least once a month, pro- 
hibited payments in kind and the charging of interest on advances 
made to the workers, and introduced several other technical improve- 
ments. On the other hand, it increased penalties for strikes and insti- 
gation to strike, and made refusal to work an offense punishable by 
arrest. There were created in the principal industrial centers new 
supervisory agencies, the factory boards ( fabrichnoe prisutstvie ) , which 
consisted of Crown officials, factory inspectors, and representatives of 
the judiciary, the zemstvos, and the municipalities. The powers of 
factory inspectors were broadened so as to include not only enforce- 
ment of factory legislation but also actual supervision of the adminis- 
tration of industrial enterprises and prevention of conflicts between 
employers and workers. Although the number of factor}’ inspectors 
remained inadequate and compliance with the law was not uniformly 
secured, the act of June 3 was an important landmark in the history 
of Russian industrial relations: the freedom of employers to deal with 
their workers as they pleased gave place to a degree of government 
control. As in the case of the peasantry, however, labor policies were 
inconsistent and self-contradictory. Some of the measures for the pro- 
tection of women and minors were, in part, repealed by a law of April 
24, 1890, which empowered factory’ inspectors and other officials to 
lift the prohibition on night work for women and wage-earners under 

10 See pp. 931-933. 
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seventeen, and to allow the employment of children as young as ten 
years of age. Legislation for the protection of women and minors had 
"the support of liberal circles and of many industrialists, especially in 
the St. Petersburg region, where the level of wages was higher than 
in the densely populated area around Moscow. The St. Petersburg 
manufacturers, therefore, had good reason to believe that the unre- 
stricted employment of women and children worked to the advantage 
of their Moscow competitors, who, as a group, opposed all labor legisla- 
tion. The partial removal of restrictions on night work and child labor 
was. thus, a victory for the more ruthless employers. 

The shifts in peasant and labor policies may be explained, to some 
extent, bv the predilections of the successive ministers of finance, even 
though the most progressive factory 7 law of this period (the law of 
June 3, 1SS6) was framed by the ultra-reactionary Tolstoy. N. C. 
Bunge, minister of finance in 1881-1886, was a man of relatively liberal 
views; his successor, I. A. Vyshnegradsky (1887-1892), a successful 
businessman and, like Bunge, a former university professor, was an 
aggressive and unrepentant conservative. Since neither was a states- 
man of uncommon ability 7 or influence, the course of financial policies 
was only too often determined by the immediate exigencies of the 
treasury, the sway of conventional economic and political doctrines, 
and the inertia of the bureaucratic tradition. 

The wars of Alexander II and the unskillful and onerous methods 
of financing railway construction aggravated, as has been related else- 
where, the familiar disorders of Russian public finance: depreciated 
currency, unbalanced budget, large public debt, and the crushing bur- 
den of taxation borne almost exclusively by the lower classes. Both 
Bunge and Vy r shnegradsky, like their predecessor Reutern, strove to 
prevent the depreciation of the paper ruble and to link it eventually 
to precious metal by building up the gold reserve. The printing press 
was used but sparingly. The volume of paper currency in circulation 
decreased from 1,133 million rubles in 1881 to 1,046 million in 1886, 
and remained at that level through 1891; it rose, however, to 1,196 
million in 1893 and 1894. The outflow of gold which began during 
the Turkish war was checked, and from 1881 to 1887 the gold reserve 
was maintained at 171 million rubles; it rose to 211 million in 1888 
and to 361 million in 1894. The paper ruble, nevertheless, continued 
to fluctuate: it was quoted at 66 metal copecks in 1882, at 56 metal 
copecks in 1887, at 73 metal copecks in 1890, and at 67 metal copecks 
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in 1894. The stabilization of the ruble and the introduction of the gold 
standard did not take place until 1897. 

In spite of the abolition of the poll tax, important as this measure 
was from the administrative and social point of view, the tax svstem 
underwent no substantial modification, the bulk of the revenue con- 
tinuing to be paid by the low-income groups. An inheritance and gift 
tax (law of June 15, 1882) and a tax on income from “capital, 1 ’ that 
is, securities and interest-bearing deposits (law of Mar 20, 1885), 
enacted in Bunge’s administration somewhat broadened the basis of 
taxation, but the rates of these taxes were low and their yield relatively 
insignificant. Proposals for the introduction of the income tax, which 
had been under discussion since 1861, were revived in 1882 and 1892 
only to be indefinitely shelved. Rapidly mounting public expenditure 
was met primarily by indirect taxation which in 1892 accounted for 
72 per cent of the total revenue. Excise on spirits was the most pro- 
ductive indirect tax. Yet the excise method was no longer regarded as 
adequate; and by a law of June 8, 1893, the state monopoly of spirits 
was tentatively introduced in four provinces of European Russia, and 
was gradually extended to the entire territory of the empire. 

The public debt, including railway loans guaranteed by the Russian 
government and inconvertible paper currency, rose from 6,046 million 
rubles in 1881 to 6,488 million in 1886, and to 7,070 million in 1892. 
In 1889-1892 Vyshnegradsky earned out a series of loan conversions 
which resulted in the reduction of the rate of interest to the uniform 
level of 4 per cent. These operations were officially represented at the 
time as a great achievement, but they have since been criticized on 
technical grounds by financial experts. Conversions, nevertheless, re- 
lieved somewhat the immediate pressure on the treasury and, by lessen- 
ing the dependence of St. Petersburg on the Berlin money market, 
contributed to the Franco-Russian rapprochement. In 1892 the service 
of the loans represented approximately 28 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. 

There was an important revision of railway policies. The building 
of railways by private companies had proved burdensome for the 
treasury, and called for a remedy. In 1878 a committee was appointed 
to investigate the railway situation; its findings, which were not avail- 
able until three years later, supplied voluminous information on the 
abuses and inefficiency of the existing system and had considerable 
influence on the attitude of the government. Beginning with 1880, 
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the state took an active part in the building and administration of rail- 
ways. The non-interference with the affairs of private companies prac- 
ticed during the previous decades gave place to an advanced degree of 
government control; a number of lines were built by the state, while 
others were purchased by the treasury and were operated under state 
management. Between 1881 and 1894 the government took over 
twenty-four lines with an aggregate mileage of 12,000 versts, or about 
one-third of the total network. This policy was adhered to until the 
end of the empire: in 1912, of the total mileage of 63,500 versts only 
20,500 versts, or 32 per cent, were owned by private companies. The 
beneficial effects of state ownership, however, were slow in showing 
themselves: purchases of railways were almost invariably made on 
terms onerous to the treason’; construction of new lines proved costly; 
and until about 1910 state management resulted in heavy financial 
losses. The most important state-built line was the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, which was started in 1891 but was not completed until the eve 
of the Russo-Japanese War. While the cost of construction was high, 
indeed greatly in excess of the estimates, the completion of the gigantic 
venture opened to colonization the virgin vastness of Siberia and gave 
a powerful stimulus to Russia's ambitions in the Far East, of which 
the Russo-Japanese War was merely one of the earliest and most un- 
fortunate manifestations. 

The tendency towards state intervention in business activities may be 
detected in the accentuation of protectionism already noted in the late 
1870's. Partial upward revisions of the tariff in 1882, 1884, 1885, 1887, 
and 1890 were capped by the tariff act of June 11, 1891, in which pro- 
tection reached a new high mark. Protective legislation, common as 
it was in continental Europe after 1870, had in Russia a distinct local 
flavor, even though fiscal considerations had everywhere a part in 
building up tariff walls. “An examination of archive documents and 
contemporary economic literature,'" according to Professor M. N. 
Sobolev, author of a monumental treatise on the Russian tariff in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, “discloses that the influence 
of social groups in framing tariff policies was relatively slight; thus, 
for instance, the zemstvos, the nobility, agricultural societies, and 
other bodies almost never advocated free trade. The domineering 
influence was exercised by the state, which, as a self-contained 
{ smmxltfvleiiishchee ) institution, endeavored to exact the maximum 
customs revenue." When the lowering of the tariff in the 1860's failed 
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to bring about the anticipated higher yields, the government, realizing 
that the impoverishment of the country offered little hope of a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of imports, sought to achieve its fiscal 
aims by raising the rates of duties. The ministrv of finance pursued 
simultaneously two somewhat contradictorv objectives: higher cus- 
toms revenue to cover chronic budget deficits, and improvement in the 
balance of payments by curtailing imports. These two themes — need 
for revenue and the desire to strengthen the international position of 
the ruble — dominated both the arguments advanced bv official spokes- 
men in favor of protection and the debates on tariff measures in the 
State Council. Considerations of a more lofty nature were at times 
adduced in support of an unworthy cause. Bunge, for instance, pro- 
fessed to believe in 1882 that the inequities of the tax svstem would 
be mitigated by higher customs duties because imported articles were 
consumed chiefly by the higher-income groups. This contention would 
seem to have been disingenuous: the major increases he proposed were 
on articles of general consumption, such as herrings, tea, rice, iron, 
coal, raw cotton, and cotton yarn. Protection of domestic industries, 
of course, was not entirely overlooked. Russian industrialists clamored 
for protection on the ground that they were handicapped, in com- 
peting with foreign producers, by lack of transport facilities, the lower 
productivity of labor, and the higher cost of credit, raw materials, and 
industrial equipment. Since the industrialists insisted on prohibitive 
duties, while the government wished to increase customs revenue, 
the former seldom received full satisfaction. Yet the cumulative effect 
of successive tariff revisions was great: the tariff act of 1891 was far 
more protective than its predecessor of 1868. Of the total number of 
620 tariff items, 114 (18 per cent) were transferred from the free to 
the dutiable list and 432 (70 per cent) were revised upward. The 
increase in nearly one-quarter of the rates was more than 100 per cent 
over those of 1868, in 35 instances more than 500 per cent, and in 
16 instances more than 1,000 per cent. 

The outbreak in 1893 of a tariff war between Russia and Germany 
led to the revision of the act of 1891 . Friction over commercial policies 
was only one link in the chain of events that led to the Russo-German 
estrangement and the conclusion of the Franco-Russian alliance. In 
the 1870’s and the 188CTS the old established profitable trade relations 
between Russia and Germany were disturbed by the growth of pro- 
tectionist tendencies, which manifested themselves simultaneously in 
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both countries. From 1865 to 1879 grain, Russia’s principal export, 
entered Germany free; it was made subject to moderate duties in 1879 
and to much stiffer ones in 1885 and 1887. At the end of 1891 Germany 
concluded several commercial treaties (with Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium) which reduced the rates on grain and other 
agricultural produce by as much as 30 per cent; the new rates were 
extended, by virtue of most-favored-nation treaties, to the chief Euro- 
pean trading countries but were not applied to imports from Russia, 
ostensible because the negotiations for a most-favored-nation treaty 
initiated bv St. Petersburg early in the same year had come to naught. 
Russian exports to Germany were thus put in a position of distinct 
disadvantage. Witte, Russia’s new minister of finance, with some 
reason considered the German action as unfriendly and discrimina- 
tory: the lower rates of the German tariff were applied to overseas 
countries, for instance, the United States, with whom Germany had 
no most-favored-nation treaty*. In spite of the opposition of the Russian 
ministry* of foreign affairs (especially Giers and Shuvalov), Witte ob- 
tained the approval of the tsar for strong counter-measures. On June 1, 
1893, the rates of the Russian tariff were raised 15 to 30 per cent, 
but the new schedule was to apply only to countries which denied 
Russia the most-favored-nation treatment; imports from all other 
countries continued to pay the 1891 rates. Berlin retaliated by a 50 
per cent increase of duties on imports from Russia; St. Petersburg 
immediately ordered a similar increase on goods shipped from Ger- 
many. The resulting state of economic warfare, which threatened the 
extinction of trade between the two countries, was terminated by the 
Russo-German commercial treaty* of March 7, 1894. The treaty em- 
bodied the most-favored-nation principle, prohibited discrimination 
in matters of tariff and railway rates, prescribed the treatment of com- 
mercial firms and navigation, and provided for tariff concessions by 
both parties. Concluded for ten years, the treaty was renewed in 1904 
after an extensive upward revision of the 1894 rates. The terms of 
both agreements, especially that of 1904, which was negotiated in the 
midst of the Russo-Japanese War, are regarded by competent author- 
ities as far more advantageous to Germany than to Russia. 

Although the reasons for high-tariff policies were primarily fiscal, 
protection fostered certain branches of industry and favored certain 
private interests. Vyshnegradsky and Witte were close to business 
circks, and industrialists, financiers, and promoters were often in a 
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position to influence official decisions in matters such as tariff and 
railway rates, the geographical distribution of railway lines, taxation, 
loans, and so on. The ministry of finance, moreover, encouraged the 
flow of foreign capital seeking profitable investment. According to an 
authoritative Soviet source, foreign capital invested in Russian indus- 
trial enterprises increased from 98 million rubles in 1880 to 215 million 
in 1890; but these figures are at best crude estimates. There is little 
doubt, however, that foreign capital played an important part in the 
development of the rich coal and iron Don region in southern Russia. 
The helping hand of the government was extended to the hard-pressed 
landed nobility, which had been unfavorably affected by some of the 
tariff measures, for instance, the high duties on agricultural machines 
and iron. The State Nobility Bank, founded in 1885, provided mort- 
gage credit for the noble landowners on terms more favorable than 
those offered bv the Peasants’ Bank. The Nobility Bank operated on 
a large scale, drew freely on funds supplied by the State Bank, but 
failed to achieve its statutory purpose — to check the liquidation of 
large estates and their passing into the hands of merchants, burghers, 
and peasants. 

From the ensemble of the economic and social measures sketched 
above — none of them striking or original — there emerged a policy pat- 
tern aimed at increased intervention of the state in the economic af- 
fairs of the nation. Witte, in his report to the tsar for 1893, held that 
for historic reasons Russian financial administration must overstep 
the conventional boundaries of public finance. The Russian people, 
in his opinion, believed that the initiative of every measure affecting 
public welfare should emanate from the Crown. This statement 
describes well the philosophy of government held by Alexander III 
and his advisers. In theory it was the paternal rule of a benevolent 
and wise autocrat; in practice it became the regimentation of public 
and private initiative and the quasi-omnipotence of the bureaucracy. 

CENSORSHIP , SCHOOLS , NATIONALISM , AND 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 

The muzzling of the press remained an immutable policy of the 
regime. Commenting on Loris-Melikov’s proposal for the revision of 
the censorship law, Pobedonostsev wrote to the future emperor Alex- 
ander III (October 31, 1880} : “I believe that the government should 
not allow the control of the press to slip from its hands, that it should 
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not relieve itself of this responsibility'. To entrust it to the courts would 
give the press unbridled license; this would cause great injury to the 
state and the people.” He frequently returned to this theme in later 
vears. With the appointment of Ignatev as minister of the interior, 
the regime of censorship, somewhat relaxed during Loris-Melikov s 
administration, became increasingly oppressive. It was made even 
more burdensome by the “provisional” rules of August 27, 1882, which 
remained in force for over twenty years and strengthened the already 
powerful hold of the executive over the press. Devised by Tolstoy and 
enacted without consultation with the State Council, the rules of 
August 27 imposed preliminary' censorship on newspapers and journals 
which had previously received three official warnings: forthcoming 
issues of such periodicals w'ere to be submitted to the censors not later 
than 11:00 p.m. on the eve of the day of publication, a requirement 
with wffiich most of the daily papers affected found it impossible to 
complv. Moreover, a committee consisting of the chief procurator of 
the Holy Synod and the ministers of the interior, education, and justice 
was given the pow’er to suspend any periodical sine die or permanently 
and to debar its editors and publishers from being editors or publishers 
of other publications. This and other law's for the curbing of the press 
were extensively used, and the decline in the number of penalties 
imposed in the late 1880s and in the 1890’s must not be ascribed to 
any softening of the censorship regime. The apparent leniency of the 
authorities, according to the historian of Russian censorship Arsenev, 
was due to the disappearance of many periodicals. While indirect but 
relentless pressure was brought to bear on those that survived, not all 
newspapers and journals w'ere reduced to the status of mouthpieces of 
the government; but those that retained some independence paid for 
the privilege of continuing publication by exercising extreme caution 
and by refraining from comments likely to give offense to the author- 
ities. 11 

11 Katkov, anticipating theories which were to become popular some fifty or 
sixty years later, argued in Moskovskiia Vedomosti at the end of 1886 that “the 
press in Russia, and perhaps in Russia alone, is placed in a position approaching 
complete independence. We know of no organ of the foreign press that could be 
called independent in the true meaning of the term/" In the “so-called constitu- 
tional states,” according to Katkov, the press was not “an expression of public con- 
science” but a tool of party interests. Russia had no political parties, hence the Rus- 
sian press was basically independent. The state supervision of the press in that coun- 
try was not essentially different from any other measure for the protection of public 
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The school policy initiated by Dimitry Tolstoy under Alexander II 
was carried on by Count Delianov, minister of education from 1882 
to 1897. Delianov was responsible for the drafting of the university 
charter that was submitted by Tolstoy to the State Council early in 
1880 but was withdrawn after his forced resignation. 12 Following 
Delianov s appointment, the charter was reintroduced in the State 
Council, became the center of a heated controversy, and was finally 
voted down. The tsar, however, approved the minority report en- 
dorsing the Tolstoy-Delianov version, which was thus enacted into 
law (August 13, 1884). The new charter did away with university 
autonomy. Under its provisions the rector, deans, and professors were 
appointed by the minister of education instead of being elected by 
the university council, as under the charter of 1863. The powers of 
the curators of the school regions in dealing with university matters 
were extended. Maintenance of order in the higher schools was en- 
trusted to inspectors subordinated to the curators. The granting of 
degrees was made conditional on the passing of state examinations 
held under the auspices of the ministry of education. The student 
body was denied all corporate rights, its members being regarded as 
4 ‘individual visitors/' while the cost of higher education was increased 
by the imposition, in addition to tuition fees, of charges for the bene- 
fit of the professors (the so-called honorarium). Simultaneously 
measures were taken to limit opportunities for the higher education 
of women. The St. Petersburg medical school for women was closed 
in 1882, and admission to universities for women was either restricted 
or suspended altogether. Although these unenlightened policies were 
resented by the majority* of the academic profession and the student 
body, they provoked no concerted movement of opposition; they did 
lead, however, to the resignation or dismissal of several professors, 
and contributed to the feeling of discontent and disaffection which 
produced a new wave of student disturbances in the 1890's. 

The abolition of university' autonomy went hand in hand with the 
revival of the educational theories of the 1830's; namely, that children 
should receive an education appropriate to their social status and that 

order and safety. “What is not contrary' to the law and institutions of the country*,” 
wrote Katkov, “what does not offend public morality*, what is not deceit and incite- 
ment to violence- — can be and is expressed in the press with utter independence.” 

12 See pp. 1033-1034. 
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boys of the lower classes should be discouraged from entering gym- 
nasiums and universities. Originating with Shishkov and U varov, 13 
these theories were later endorsed by Katkov 14 and Pobedonostsev. 
"It is imperative to pay attention to the organization of secondary 
schools in which boys of the lower classes would be given an unpre- 
tentious ( nekhitroe ) but solid education, one that would prepare them 
for the realities of life and not for the advancement of science to which 
most of them cannot devote themselves/" Pobedonostsev wrote to 
Alexander on March 22, 1881. "‘Unfortunately all our gymnasiums aim 
at leading the students further and further, to the universities; hence 
the fallacious trend towards higher education; and those half-educated 
students who fail [to get a degree] are doomed, having lost contact 
with the social environment to which they belong ” The reactionary 
elements were particularly distressed by the provision of the secondary- 
schools act of 1864, retained in the act of 1871, that gymnasiums w r ere 
to be open to all boys “irrespective of faith and social status.” Four 
ministers, including Pobedonostsev, Delia no v, and Vvshnegradsky, 
proposed an amendment that would bar from gymnasiums children 
of parents whose legal status w r as inferior to that of merchants of the 
second guild, or more precisely, children of small traders, burghers, 
and peasants. Although this proposal w’as vetoed by Alexander as 
“untimely and inopportune,” the government endeavored to achieve 
the same object in a roundabout way. Delianov, in a notorious circu- 
lar of June 18, 1887, directed school authorities to scrutinize applica- 
tions for admission to gymnasiums from the point of view of the 
social and financial standing of the prospective students" families. If 
the latter w^ere found wanting, admission was to be refused and the 
applicants were to be advised to send their children to schools offering 
instruction “more in keeping with their social status.” Gymnasium 
students who allegedly exercised, because of their “unsuitable domestic 
environment,” a pernicious influence on their fellow students were 
to be expelled. Simultaneously gymnasium and progymnasium tuition 
fees were raised to a minimum of 40 rubles per annum. “The strict 
enforcement of this instruction/" the circular declared, “would free 
the gymnasium and progymnasium of children of coachmen, footmen, 
cooks, laundresses, small shopkeepers and other similar people whose 
children, with perhaps the exception of the most gifted ones, should 

13 See pp. 800— 802. 

14 See p. 1036. 
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not be led to break away from the milieu to which they belong.” 
Gymnasium education, according to the circular, had an undesirable 
effect upon youths of the lower classes: it bred “contempt for parents, 
dissatisfaction with their own station, and bitterness towards the exist- 
ing and, in the nature of things, inevitable inequality in the financial 
position of various social groups.” A gymnasium diploma being prac- 
tically a prerequisite for admission to the universities, the circular of 
June 18 aimed at closing the doors of these schools to the lower classes. 
Another obstacle to the admission of impecunious students was the 
increase in university tuition fees from 10 to 50 rubles per annum 
(June 26, 1887). Professor Kizevetter relates in his memoirs that the 
circular of June 18, usually referred to as the circular on “cook's 
children,” created indignation, but this, of course, did not prevent its 
enforcement. 

The purge of the student body was not limited to “undesirable” 
Russian elements. The influx of Jewish students and their high scholas- 
tic attainments had caused irritation among influential anti-Semites 
and led the government to renounce its traditional policy of non- 
discrimination against the Jews in matters of education. Two circulars 
issued by Delianov in July, 1887, introduced, for the first time in Rus- 
sian history, quotas for Jewish students in higher and secondary 
schools. Within the Jewish pale the quota was set at 10 per cent of 
the student body, and outside the pale at 5 per cent, except in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, w T here it was 3 per cent. Since the quotas were 
considerably below the actual number of Jewish students, 15 thousands 
of them were denied educational opportunities above the level of 
primary schools. 

Bureaucratic centralization, emphasis on religious education, and 
aggressive nationalism were the outstanding features of official policies 
in elementary schools. Various types of schools that had theretofore 
escaped the control of the ministry of education (Evangelical, Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and those maintained by the ministry of 
finance) were brought under the sway of that department. The 
supremacy of the ministry of education, however, was challenged by 
the supporters of the view that primary education should be entrusted 
to the Church. “The clergy must be given a predominant part in the 
administration of elementary schools,” according to a unanimous reso- 
lution of the council of ministers, inspired, presumably, by Pobedo- 

15 See p. 1047 n. 10. 
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nostsev. 16 In 1SS7 and again in 1S93 the question of transferring all 
elementary schools to the jurisdiction of the Holy Synod was studied 
by responsible officials, but the government shrank from so drastic 
a step. There was established instead an elaborate ecclesiastical 
primary-school administration paralleling that of the ministry' of edu- 
cation, appropriations for church schools were increased, and the 
clergy was given important functions in connection with the working 
and supervision of the school system. In 1893 the zemstvos were 
peremptorily “invited” by the chief procurator to finance church 
schools, a suggestion which few' of them deemed it possible to dis- 
regard. As a consequence of these measures the number of church 
schools f if the notoriously inflated statistics of the Holy Synod are to 
be tmsted) rose from 5,000 or 6,000 in 1882 to 32,000 in 1894, but 
their educational standards remained, with rare exceptions, deplorably 
low r . 

One of the most vexatious and foolish expressions of belligerent 
nationalism characteristic of this period w'as the persecution of ethnic 
minorities and local languages. Under a law of 1885 instruction in the 
primary schools of the kingdom of Poland was conducted in Russian, 
except for classes in religion and in “the native tongue of the pupils.” 
In 1887 a similar rule was applied to the Baltic provinces simulta- 
neously with the introduction in that area of a primary-school adminis- 
tration on the Russian model. In the northwestern provinces, on which 
the government looked with particular suspicion, even classes in reli- 
gion for students of Roman Catholic faith were given in Russian, 
severe penalties being provided for the teachers of secret Sunday 
schools using the Polish language (1892). In 1887 the ministry of 
education intended to make Russian the language of instruction in 
Moslem schools, but the proposal w'as abandoned because the ministry 
of the interior feared the resistance of the Mohammedan clergy. As 
a compromise, the teachers of these schools w 7 ere ordered to learn Rus- 
sian (1890). The fact that children in the borderlands did not under- 

“It is imperative for the welfare of the people that everywhere within its easy 
reach, namely, next to the parish church, there should be an elementary school, 
elevating every simple soul (prostuiu dushu) by the teaching of religion and of 
ehurch singing/' Pobedonostsev wrote to Alexander on March 28, 1883. “Orthodox 
Russians dream of the time when the whole of Russia will be covered with a net- 
work of such schools. . . . Today all sensible men realize that church schools, 
and no others, must be in Russia the principal and universal means of elementary 
education.” 
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stand the Russian language mattered little: the government was eager 
to protect them from the allegedly subversive influence of local native 
traditions and especially from that of the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant clergy. 

Bigotry and religious intolerance were but another manifestation of 
the rising tide of pan-Russian nationalism; indeed, it was at times 
difficult to know where the one ended and the other began. Pobedo- 
nostsev J s letters to Alexander III were replete with invectives against 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Russian dissenters. Profession 
of a religious dogma other than that of the established Church, just 
like the use of local languages in the schools, came to be looked upon 
in conservative circles as akin to treason. After the Polish insur- 
rections of 1830 and 1863 the traditional hostility of Orthodoxy 
towards Roman Catholicism became merged with the nationalistic 
drive for the assimilation of the western borderland, the Roman 
Church being penalized for the support of the insurgents by the 
Catholic clergy. Inroads on the liberties enjoyed by the Reformed 
Churches in the Baltic provinces offered a clearer case of religious 
intolerance: the Protestant population of this area w r as loyal, and the 
Baltic-German nobility had powerful court connections and ranked 
high among the servants of Russian autocracy. Yet, according to 
Pobedonostsev, in 1887 fifty-three of the 139 Lutheran ministers in 
the Baltic provinces were under indictment for alleged offenses against 
the Orthodox Church and Russian authorities. Local courts showed 
reluctance to try these cases, and the central government, in deference 
to the wishes of highly placed Baltic noblemen, hesitated to take ad- 
ministrative action against the accused clerics, thus encouraging, in 
the opinion of Pobedonostsev, resistance not only among the Protes- 
tant but also among the Catholic clergy (letter to Alexander III, 
December 21, 1887). Russian nationalistic ambitions in the Baltic 
provinces were symbolized by the imposing Orthodox cathedral built 
in the center of the medieval walled city in Reval ( 1893). This pre- 
tentious monument in a flamboyant pseudo-Russian style sorely out 
of keeping with its Germanic surroundings was a visual reminder to 
the Protestant population that Russian rule meant also the domination 
of Orthodoxy. 

In view of the official attitude towards non-Orthodox denomina- 
tions it was only natural that the persecution of the dissenters, which 
had reached its zenith in the reign of Nicholas I but had subsided in 
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that of Alexander II, should be resumed under Alexander III. A law 
of Mav 5, 15S3, dealing with the legal position of the dissenters was, 
nevertheless, less rigorous than the legislation still on the statute books 
but no longer enforced. The new law granted the dissenters, except for 
the skoptsy (castrates), a modicum of civil and religious rights: they 
were authorized to receive passports, engage in commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, hold minor offices, and conduct religious meetings 
in their homes and houses of prayer. A number of disabilities, however, 
remained. Most important among them were the prohibitions against 
building new places of worship, wearing ecclesiastical garb outside 
houses of prayer, and earning on religious propaganda. The minister 
of the interior, moreover, was given power to deal with each sect ac- 
cording to its merits, a broad dispensation which tended to nullify 
the modest degree of protection offered by the law of 1883. The work 
of the missionaries, aggressively promoted by Pobedonostsev, was 
aimed primarily at the dissenters. Proselytizing, under the law, was a 
prerogative of the Orthodox Church, conversion of an Orthodox to 
the faith of a dissenting group being punishable by imprisonment or 
exile to Siberia. The zealous apostles of Orthodoxy only too often 
relied in their missionary work on methods of coercion. “The Orthodox 
missionaries, without doubt, frequently overstep the boundaries es- 
tablished by the law of 1883, and resort to the civil authorities in cases 
where such cooperation is not justified by law,” D. S. Sipiagin, minister 
of the interior, wrote in 1901 in his report to the tsar. “Local authori- 
ties, and especially the police, in the old way, sometimes entirely 
arbitrarily, interfere in the religious affairs of the schismatics [dis- 
senters] and take measures which lead the latter to make justified 
complaints.” 17 

The case of the Stundists and the Dukhobors offered the most 
notable example of religious persecution. The teaching of Stundism, 
which derived its name from German Evangelical eighteenth century 
communities ( Stunde ), had much in common with that of the Bap- 
tists. Its success after 1870, particularly in southern Russia, alarmed 
Orthodox missionaries and Pobedonostsev, who decried the move- 
ment as anti-Christian and anti-social. In 1894 Stundism was officially 
tended an “especially dangerous” sect and its group prayer meetings 
were prohibited. The Dukhobors, like the Stundists, stemmed from 

17 Quoted in John Shelton Curtiss, Church and State in Russia (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1940), p. 144. 
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the Reformation, practiced a primitive communal form of Christian- 
ity, denied Church hierarchy and sacraments, and refused to bear arms. 
The army reform of 1874 which made military service a personal (in- 
stead of a group) obligation, by doing away with the hiring of recruits 
formerly practiced by the Dukhobors, brought the latter into conflict 
with the authorities. A number of prominent Dukhobors, including 
their leader, Peter Virigin, were incarcerated in monasteries or de- 
ported to Siberia, while the rank and file suffered cruel indignities 
at the hands of punitive expeditions. This intolerable situation was 
terminated by the exodus of the Dukhobors to Cyprus and in 1899 to 
Canada, the mass migration being arranged and financed by their 
friends in Russia and abroad. 

Religious persecution, however, did not achieve its main object — 
the return of the dissenters to the fold of Orthodox}'. No reliable sta- 
tistics on the number of dissenters are available, but it is believed that 
in 1897, when the first comprehensive Russian census was taken, there 
were 17.5 million dissenters of various denominations in a population 
of 117 million; 18 that is, the ratio of dissenters increased substantially 
after the middle of the nineteenth century'. The government, never- 
theless, clung to restrictive policies until the revolutionary year 1905, 
when the legal disabilities of the dissenters were finally removed. 

Anti-Semitism thrives on nationalism and religious intolerance; in 
Russia, as in other countries, it had far-flung ramifications reaching 
at times into unexpected quarters. Dislike of the Jew's was an integral 
part of Alexander IIFs simple faith. “We must not forget/' he wrote 
in 1890 in the margin of a report depicting the plight of Russian Jewry’, 
“that it was the Jews who crucified our Lord and spilled his precious 
blood.” Pobedonostsev, Dimitry Tolstoy, and Plehve were inveterate 
Jew haters. The nationalist press, led by the influential conservative 

18 Ibid., p. 139. A revealing explanation of the failure of Russian religious propa- 
ganda was given in 1905 by a conservative Orthodox churchman. Bishop Makary 
of Tomsk: “We must state the fact, sad as it is for an Orthodox person, that old- 
believers and sectarians ... in literacy and knowledge of matters of faith stand 
far higher than the Orthodox. The old-believer knows how his denomination dif- 
fers from others, the sectarian knows the Gospel and is everywhere prepared to 
read it and to explain it, and both know how to dispute according to their teachings 
with the Orthodox, who in the overwhelming majority are without reply and are 
even astonishingly ignorant 1 ” (ibid., p. 166) . This admission is all the more striking 
since the following of the dissenters was drawn largely (and in the case of the 
Stundists and the Dukhobors, exclusively) from the peasantry, while Orthodoxy 
had at its disposal all the resources of the established Church. 
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Koroe Vremia (New Times; and by Grazhdanin (The Citizen), a 
paper edited by Prince V. P. Meshchersky, who was close to the im- 
perial court, indulged in persistent and insidious campaigns of Jew 
baiting. In the Slavophile Rus (Russia) Aksakov passionately pro- 
claimed that Judaism was incompatible with Christian civilization. 
Anti-Semitism, however, was not restricted to conservative and Ortho- 
dox circles. In the early 1880’s the revolutionary organization People's 
Will used anti-Jewish slogans in its propaganda. The prominence of 
the Jews both in business and in the radical movement singled them 
out for attacks by revolutionaries and reactionaries alike. 

The anti-Semitic elements made capital of the fact that a Jewish 
woman, Jessie Helfman, was involved in the murder of Alexander II. 
In the spring and summer of 1881 a wave of pogroms swept over 
southern Russia. These bloody anti-Jewish outbreaks, which occurred 
in more than one hundred localities, would probably have been im- 
possible without the connivance and, in some cases, the instigation of 
the police. Public opinion at home and abroad was aroused, and al- 
though the situation was soon brought under control (according to 
Dubnow, only ten pogroms, none of them on a large scale, took place 
between 1882 and 1903) the government announced its decision to 
proceed with far-reaching reforms. The framing of the new legislation 
was ostensibly entrusted to a committee appointed in February, 1883, 
and presided over by the former minister of justice. Count Pahlen. In 
spite of the unimpeachable conservatism of the committee’s mem- 
bers, its report, which was not available until 1888, proved a disap- 
pointment to the highly placed anti-Semites. A melancholy survey of 
some 630 anti-Jew T ish laws on Russian statute books, as well as con- 
siderations of a general nature, led the committee to the conclusion 
that discrimination brought nothing but disaster. 'The very history of 
Russian legislation . . according to the report, "teaches us that 
there is only one way and one solution — the emancipation of the 
Jews and their assimilation with the rest of the population under the 
protection of the same laws.” Instead of the new restrictions desired 
by Pobedonostsev, the committee recommended the gradual removal 
of the existing ones. These proposals were summarily dismissed; the 
policy of the government was inspired by the opposite principle — in- 
creasing discrimination against the Jews. 

The "provisional” rules of May 3, 1882, which remained in force 
for more than a generation, forbade the Jews to settle anew in rural 
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districts even within the pale, although the expulsion of those already 
residing in rural areas was not decreed. Five years later, to the detri- 
ment of the Jews, the boundaries of the pale were revised by exclud- 
ing from its confines the cities of Rostov-on-Don and Taganrog. Then 
came the restrictive measures already described in this chapter: quotas 
for Jewish students in secondary' and higher schools (1887 }, and the 
exclusion of the Jews from the legal profession (1889), the zemstvos 
(1890), and the municipalities (1892). The partial repeal in March, 
1891, of a law of 1865 which permitted Jewish artisans to carry on 
their trades outside the pale led to the removal from Moscow of some 
20,000 Jewish craftsmen. Finally, a law r of 1893 made it a criminal 
offense for the Jews to use Christian given names, a common practice 
among the educated Russian Jews. 

A mere listing of legal restrictions — and the above statement is not 
all-inclusive — does not convey the full measure of their tragic implica- 
tions for the people of Israel. Discrimination invites evasion, for 
which the corruption of petty Russian officialdom offered ample oppor- 
tunity! Rut the reprieve, purchased by bribes, from the enforcement 
of inequitable laws was necessarily precarious, and enclosed the un- 
happy victims and their venal protectors in a vicious circle of renewed 
exactions and lawhreaking. The other consequences of pogroms and 
discriminatory legislation were otherwise important: they were the 
starting point of the mass exodus of Russian Jewry to the United States 
and of the migration, on a much smaller scale, to Palestine; these 
early refugees from Russia to the Holy Land w y ere the ideological fore- 
runners of the Zionist movement which w T as to take shape in 1897. 
Moreover, the brutality of Russian anti-Semitism provoked a strong 
hostile reaction abroad, especially in the United States and in Great 
Britain; it deprived Russia of many useful citizens, and created for 
the monarchy a host of implacable and powerful enemies at home 
and abroad. 

Political opposition bore the full brunt of the attack by the police 
regime, imbued as it was with narrow nationalism and religious and 
racial intolerance. Censorship and persecution, however, do not alone 
account for the ebbing of the liberal and the revolutionary move- 
ment. The regicide of March 1, 1881, w r as fraught with grave and un- 
predictable consequences. The loyal aristocratic elements, shocked by 
the murder of the tsar, went to the extreme of forming a secret counter- 
revolutionary organization, the Holy Host ( Sviashchenrum Dm- 
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zhirta ) , designed to fight the terrorists with their own weapons. Headed 
bv Count I. I. Vorontsov-Dashkov, minister of the imperial house- 
hold and later viceroy of the Caucasus, this militant group worked in 
cooperation with the police; but it seems to have achieved little, and 
was disbanded in 1882. 19 The liberals, no less dismayed than the con- 
servatives. went through much heart searching. Many of them came 
to feel that in view of the rising tide of political terror the struggle for 
constitutional reforms should be relegated to the background and that 
the restoration of law and order, even if it required cooperation with 
a reactionarv government, was the immediate and urgent task. 

Paradoxically, it was among the revolutionaries themselves that the 
fulfillment of their cherished ambition — the murder of Alexander II 
— provoked the greatest crisis. As if exhausted by the effort involved in 
the organization of the regicide, the executive committee of People's 
Will appealed to Alexander III (March 10, 1881), and offered the 
cessation of revolutionary activities on two surprisingly mild condi- 
tions; political amnesty and the convocation of a representative as- 
sembly. The government, however, was in no mood for compromise. 
By 1883 all the members of the executive committee of People's Will 
who had not fled abroad were behind prison bars. The organization 
itself survived, more or less nominally, until the late 1890's, but gave 
few signs of its former vigorous vitality. Many populists drifted away 
from the old revolutionary slogans and sought an understanding with 
the liberals; small groups of irreconcilables. on the other hand, clung 
to the heroic tactics of political terror. Their most notable, albeit iso- 
lated, venture was the abortive plot to murder Alexander III (March 
i, 1887). Five of the fifteen men indicted for this crime — all young 
university students — received the death penalty; among them was 
Alexander Ulianov, Lenin's older brother. 

The crisis experienced by the revolutionary movement had deeper 
causes than the mere dispersal of leadership. The very course of events 
was a challenge to two basic tenets of populism as formulated in the 
program of People’s Will: the efficacy of political terror, and the 
peasantry as the mainspring of the revolution. Regicide did not bring 
social revolution appreciably nearer; Alexander II. was merely suc- 

Witte damns in his memoirs that the idea of the Holy Host originated with 
him. As a member of the society he went to Paris on an unsuccessful mission to 

mz$ the murder of a revolutionary who had taken refuge in the French capital. 
The whole episode would be quite incredible were it not given on the authority of 
Witte himself. 
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ceeded by Alexander III, and one reactionary government gave place 
to another, even more reactionary. The murder of the tsar, moreover, 
failed to arouse broad popular response; rural Russia remained sullen, 
still, and apparently unmoved. Indeed, the tagic fate of Alexander II 
was sometimes interpreted by the peasants as an act of vengeance on 
the part of disgruntled serf-owners. The conclusion was not unwar- 
ranted that the theory as well as the strategy- of populism needed over- 
hauling. 

In search of a revolutionary doctrine less at variance with the facts 
than were their traditional beliefs, some of the disillusioned populists 
turned to Marxism. Outstanding among these converts to ‘‘scientific” 
socialism was George Plekhanov (1857-1918), who broke away from 
Land and Freedom in 1879, emigrated to Switzerland a year later, 
and in 1883 founded in Geneva the first Russian social-democratic 
organization. Liberation of Labor ( Osvobozhdenie Truda). Its pro- 
gram, based on the Marxian analysis, may be briefly summarized as 
follows: The historical destinies of Russia were not different from 
those of other countries, that is, Russia had to pass through the stage 
of capitalism before reaching the higher stage of socialism; the tradi- 
tional land organization of Russian peasantry ( obshchina ) contained 
no elements of the future socialist society; the industrial proletariat, 
not the peasantry, was the only class capable, by conscious effort, of 
accomplishing a social revolution; terrorism, although a useful sub- 
sidiary weapon, was not to divert the leaders from their main task — 
the creation of a disciplined, closely knit working-class party’ which was 
to lead Russia along the path of social revolution. This program being 
the negation of populism's most sacred principles, much of the time 
and energy of Russian Marxists was spent in polemics against the 
populists. Meanwhile the writings of Marx and Engels were translated 
into Russian, studied, and reinterpreted in the light of Russian condi- 
tions. Plekhanov, a man of culture and literary ability, was the author 
of several treatises which rank among the classics of socialist literature. 
Beginning with 1883-1884, small groups of Marxian socialists were 
formed in Russia, chiefly among intellectuals and university students. 
The existence of these groups, however, was precarious and their con- 
nection with the working class tenuous. The strikes which broke out m 
the 1880 T s and the early 1890's — including the huge strike (1885) at 
the Morozov textile mills in Orekhovo-Zuev employing some 11,000 
workers — were traceable to economic grievances and were devoid of 
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political significance; they were easily suppressed by the police and the 
troops. Russian Marxism was still in its infancy, a literary movement 
sponsored by a small coterie of radical intellectuals, rather than a 
fighting revolutionary organization. From these humble beginnings 
grew the Russian Social Democrat Part}’, its Bolshevik faction, and 
finally the Communist Party’ of the U.S.S.R. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Alexander III lives in official Russian historiography as the tsar 
peacemaker; under his rule the empire remained at peace except for 
minor, albeit costly, military expeditions in central Asia. One factor 
working against war w r as the circumspect and cautious policy of Giers, 
de facto head of the foreign office in the closing years of Gorchakov's 
chancellorship and foreign minister from April, 1882, to 1895. Unlike 
his predecessor, Giers was not a spectacular international figure with 
a flair for glittering generalities and ambitious schemes. Contemporary 
observers and historians differ in their evaluation of the part actually 
played by Giers in directing Russian foreign policies. Witte in his 
memoirs speaks of Giers, whom he knew well, as “a very prudent man, 
a diplomat, a civil servant of average ability and limited vision but 
vide experience/ 7 According to the same source, Alexander III held 
that he was his own minister of foreign affairs, and treated Giers as a 
mere secretary, an attitude which, however, did not prevent the tsar 
from following at times the counsel of the compliant titular head of 
the foreign office. This view of Giers's role is accepted by many his- 
torians (for instance, Skazkin). On the other hand Nolde, author of 
an admirable study on the Franco-Russian alliance, maintains that 
Giers was a true statesman (un veritable homme d'etat), that his re- 
puted pliability’ was illusory’, and that he pursued with determination 
and skill a policy of peace dictated by the international situation and 
Russia's best interests. 20 Even though this appraisal may well be re- 
garded as unduly generous (especially in view of the vagaries and 
methods of Russian policy in Bulgaria ) , the fact remains that Giers 
successfully kept in check the aggressive nationalistic and expansionist 
influences to which Alexander was so susceptible, and repeatedly pre- 
vented the tsar from adopting a course that might have precipitated 
an international conflagration. The Russian minister, according to 
Bernhard von Billow (letter to Bismarck of October 27, 1887, N.S.), 

2 * Baron Boris Nolde, U Alliance franco-russe , pp. 259, 278. 
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was convinced that a military defeat of Russia would unleash a revolu- 
tion “which would make the Paris commune appear mere child’s 
play.” Giers, moreover, displayed a sense of reality and freedom from 
dogmatism; a proponent of close ties with Germany he led Russia, 
although not without hesitation and misgivings, along the road of the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement when the hostile attitude of Berlin 
forced St. Petersburg to seek new allies. 

The principal developments in Russian foreign relations under Alex- 
ander III w r ere the renewal of the “three emperors' league,” the con- 
flict with England in central Asia, the Bulgarian crisis, the termination 
of the Russo-German alliance, and the conclusion of the alliance with 
France. The revival of the alliance of Austria, Germany, and Russia 
(June 18, 1881, N.S.) 21 marked not only the end of Russia’s political 
isolation resulting from the War of 1877-1878 but also the at least 
temporary renunciation by St. Petersburg of the nationalistic program 
which Ignatev had endeavored to impose upon Turkey and Europe 
at San Stefano. Under the terms of the secret treaty of June 18 the 
contracting parties bound themselves, in case one of them became 
involved in a war with a fourth great Pow r er, to maintain towards their 
belligerent ally a policy of benevolent neutrality and to W’ork for the 
localization of the conflict. The above provision w r as to apply to a w T ar 
between one of the signatory Pow ? ers and Turkey, provided the three 
courts had agreed in advance “concerning the results of such a w 7 ar” 
(Article I). St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna undertook to coor- 
dinate their respective interests in the Balkans, Russia promising spe- 
cifically to respect the new position created for Austria by the Treaty 
of Berlin. No modifications of the territorial status quo in the Otto- 
man empire w r ere to be tolerated ( ne pourront saccomplir) except by 
agreement of the three imperial courts (Article II). The signatory 
Powers confirmed their adherence to the principle of the closure of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, as defined by the Russian repre- 
sentative at the Congress of Berlin on July 12, 22 and bound themselves 
to warn the Porte, when circumstances warranted such action, that 
an infraction of the above rule would be regarded as a casus belli by 
the injured party (la partie Usee) and would abrogate the guarantees 
of territorial integrity secured for the Ottoman empire by the Treaty 
of Berlin (Article III) . A protocol attached to the treaty amplified the 

21 See p. 1027. 

22 Seep. 1021. 
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vague stipulations of Article II by listing the eventual changes in the 
territorial status quo agreed upon by the three governments. Austria 
was conceded the right to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina “whenever 
she may deem the time opportune/ 5 as well as the sanjak of Novibazar, 
the latter provision being the confirmation of a secret understanding 
reached bv Austria and Russia during the Congress of Berlin (July 18, 
1878, N.S.). The three Powers were also agreed not to oppose the 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia “if the issue was raised by the 
force of circumstances/ 5 

From the Russian point of view the virtue of the treaty of June 18 
consisted in the guarantee of the closure of the Straits, which mini- 
mized the danger of the reappearance of the British fleet in the Black 
Sea. In exchange for the obligation to enforce the closure of the Straits, 
Russia promised Germany benevolent neutrality in case of a Franco- 
German war, sanctioned the consummation of Austrian ambitions in 
the Balkans, and undertook to respect the status quo (subject to the 
reservations mentioned above), that is, she renounced her freedom of 
action in the Balkan peninsula. The nationalistic and panslav program 
of the late 1870 s was to be held in abeyance at least during the life- 
time of the treaty, which was to run for three years. Thus under the 
guise of a return to the tradition of the Holy Alliance, an argument 
that appealed to the conservative instincts of Alexander III, an essen- 
tially new diplomatic situation was brought into being. 

The renewal of the alliance was a personal triumph for Giers be- 
cause the tsar, while well disposed towards Germany, had little liking 
for Austria, and adhered to the view* that Constantinople should even- 
tually belong to Russia. “We shall never get together with the Aus- 
trians, and no agreement with them is possible/ 7 Alexander wrote 
despondently in the margin of a memorandum, of May 9, 1881, from 
his foreign minister. Commenting on a statement by Saburov (April 
25, 1881 ) that the proposed alliance with Austria and Germany might 
eventually lead to the Russian occupation of the Straits, Giers ob- 
served that the suggestion struck him as far-fetched. 'This may be 
true today/ 7 Alexander wrote in the margin, “but in due course of 
time it [the occupation of the Straits] will be necessary/ 7 The tsar, 
therefore, was not unreservedly won over to the policy inaugurated by 
Giers, a policy which, moreover, was under attack from several influ- 
ential quarters. 

Although the treaty of alliance remained a closely guarded secret, 
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the greater cordiality in the relations of the three governments aroused 
the suspicion and anger of Russian nationalist and panslav groups. 
Ivan Aksakov, in the columns of Rus , never tired of denouncing any 
understanding with the Germanic Powers as treason to the national 
cause. The popular General Skobelev, hero of the Turkish war and of 
Asiatic conquests, stirred nationalistic emotions bv two resounding 
speeches delivered in January (St. Petersburg) and February (Paris), 
1882, in which he voiced sympathy for the population of Bosnia, then 
in revolt against Austria, decried the pernicious influence of “the 
internal enemy” upon Russian diplomacy, and prophesied the in- 
evitability of war between Slavs and Teutons. Nicholas Ignatev, the 
unrepentant author of the San Stefano treaty, w T as an even more formi- 
dable opponent of the policy of non-intervention in the Balkans and 
cooperation with Germany and Austria-Hungary. His influence with 
Alexander was for a time very great, and he was commonlv regarded as 
Gorchakov s most likely successor. By a curious coincidence both 
Ignatev and Skobelev soon, and almost simultaneously, vanished from 
the scene: Ignatev’s political career, as related earlier in this chapter, 
was terminated in May, 1882, and Skobelev died in July of that year. 

The policy of Giers, however, was opposed by influential officials 
in his own department, although on grounds different from those ad- 
duced by Aksakov, Skobelev, and Ignatev. Saburov, Russian ambas- 
sador to Berlin, urged that the renewal of the alliance (due in 1884) 
should be seized as an opportunity for broadening its terms: Russia, 
according to this view, should be given a free hand in Constantinople 
and the Straits in return for suitable compensations to Germany and 
Austria. This proposal was supported by A. I. Nelidov, Russia's newlv 
appointed ambassador to Constantinople. The Saburov amendment, 
if accepted, would have altered the character of the alliance: from an 
instrument for the maintenance of the status quo , and therefore of 
peace, it would have become an instrument for territorial expansion, 
and therefore of war. Giers successfully fought the influences inimical 
to his policy, Saburov was recalled from Berlin early in 1884, and on 
March 27, N.S., the treaty of alliance was renewed, with minor modifi- 
cations, for another three years (until June 18, 1887, N.S.). A few 
months later it was put to the test during the Anglo-Russian crisis over 
central Asia. 

With the defeat of Beaconsfield and the advent to power of Glad- 
stone (April, 1880), the tension in Anglo-Russian relations subsided. 
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British statesmen and public opinion were, no doubt, disturbed by 
Russia’s encroachments on the Turkman steppes: in 1881 Skobelev 
took Gheok Teppe, in February, 1884, the Russians annexed Merv, 
and earlv in 1885 they occupied the Penjdeh district; the Muscovites 
thus appeared to be moving towards Herat, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was regarded by many Englishmen as the “key” to India. Yet 
until 1885 the London government showed no particular anxiety’. 
The occupation of Merv was mildly challenged by Lord Granville, 
the British foreign secretary', with the statement that the news of 
Russia’s annexation “has not been received by us with indifference”; 
he took no action, however, except to send to St. Petersburg a recrim- 
inatory and somewhat academic note w*hich listed Russia’s many- 
broken pledges in central Asia. In the opinion of the liberal govern- 
ment the solution of Anglo-Russian difficulties lay in the peaceful 
delimitation of the Afghan-Russian boundary rather than in provoca- 
tive military- demonstrations. This view was shared by the viceroys of 
India appointed by the Gladstone administration, the Marquis of 
Ripon and the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. According to Dawson, 
Dufferin, a former ambassador to St. Petersburg, “gave the Russians 
credit for common sense and, within limits, good faith,” and “regarded 
normal standards as applicable” to the tsarist empire. 23 This magnani- 
mous attitude of high British officials paved the way for the resump- 
tion of negotiations on the Afghan frontier. An Anglo-Russian bound- 
ary commission was appointed in July, 1884, but ran into difficulties 
and made no progress. A source of complications was the explora- 
tions carried on in the previously little known Trans-Caspian region 
by a Russian, Paul Lesser. He discovered, among other things, that 
the chain of high mountains supposedly separating Herat from the 
Russian-occupied steppes did not exist. The Lesser discoveries led to 
the temporary suspension, at Russia’s request, of the work of the 
boundary’ commission, to the drastic revision of Russian proposals for 
the frontier settlement (January, 1885), and to the occupation of the 
Penjdeh district (end of February, 1885). The latter development 
created a stir in England. Queen Victoria, as in 1875, made a personal 
appeal to Emperor Alexander, imploring him to prevent a clash be- 
tween Russian and Afghan forces (March 4, N.S.), while orders were 
issued to have a British corps in readiness for the defense of Herat. 
Hasty negotiations resulted in the agreement of March 17, N.S., by 
- 3 The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy , III, 188. 
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which the Russians promised not to advance further in Penjdeh pend- 
ing the settlement of the boundary question. On March 30, N.S., how- 
ever, there occurred a bloody battle near Ak-Teppe in which the Af- 
ghans were defeated. Although the Ak-Teppe affair took place in 
violation of instructions received from St. Petersburg, it was interpreted 
in London as evidence of Russia’s bad faith. The two countries ap- 
peared on the verge of war. Giers requested Germany to fulfil her 
treat} 7 obligations; Gladstone obtained from parliament large credits 
for the defense of India. The storm, however, blew over. The British 
prime minister, much to Giers’s relief, refused to be swaved bv pres- 
sure from nationalist quarters. Anglo-Russian negotiations for the set- 
tlement of the Afghan boundary (and also for the fixing of responsibil- 
ity for the Ak-Teppe incident, which were eventually dropped ) were 
resumed, and led to a preliminary agreement (May 22, N.S.) , followed 
by the final delimitation of the Russo- Afghan frontier in the Penjdeh 
region (September 10, 1885, N.S.). Russia was awarded the Penjdeh 
district, but the Zulfkar pass, which she had claimed, was retained by 
Afghanistan. Negotiations for the tracing of the other sections of the 
disputed border were brought to a successful conclusion in 1886 and 
1887. 

A noteworthy feature of the 1885 crisis was the readiness with which 
Bismarck responded to the Russian appeal to bring pressure on Tur- 
key. His instructions to the German ambassador at Constantinople, 
issued at the time when war appeared all but inevitable (April 9, 
N.S.), could not have been more forcible and unequivocal. 24 Russia 
owed it to his perseverance that strong representations to the Porte 
were made not only by Austria but also by France and Italy. The re- 
sults of these efforts, from the Russian point of view, were gratifying: 
the sultan gave a formal promise that, in case of an Anglo-Russian 
war, the Straits would remain closed. It is more difficult to determine 
to what extent the closure of the Straits actually influenced the policy 
of the British government, though it is clear that the freedom of ac- 
cess to the Black Sea was uppermost in the minds of some leading 
Englishmen. 25 Be that as it may, Giers had reason to congratulate him- 

24 Full text in Nolde, op. cit , p. 313. 

25 Lord Stratheden and Campbell, for instance, said in the House of Lords on 
May 7, 1885, N.S.: “The facility of operating in the Black Sea is most important to 
this country. It is the only area in which Russia has ever been successfully encoun- 
tered by Powers wishing to restrain her. ... If the Black Sea is closed for her 
advantage, Russia is entitled, by the history of the past, to deem herself invinci- 
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self on the effectiveness of the diplomatic instrument he had helped 
to forge. There was little at the time to indicate that the alliance of 
the three emperors was soon to founder under the impact of a political 
storm brewing in the Balkans. 

The focal point of the disturbance was Bulgaria, where, in spite 
of the Treats- of Berlin, Russian influence in the early 1880’s was para- 
mount. Many factors seemed to presage a close if not necessarily har- 
monious cooperation between St. Petersburg and Sofia. Alexander of 
Battenberg, prince of Bulgaria, owed his Crown to Alexander II, and 
in the opening years of his rule relied chiefly on Russian advisers, who 
filled the more important offices in the Bulgarian government and in 
the armv. With the withdrawal of Russian troops in 1879, a major 
cause of friction between Russians and Bulgarians was removed. The 
nascent Bulgarian nationalism was tinged with panslav doctrines, and 
the tradition of the “war of liberation” favored the spread of Russian 
influence. Moreover, the union of Bulgaria with Eastern Rumelia writ- 
ten by Ignatev into the Treaty of San Stefano and ardently desired by 
Bulgarian nationalists appeared eventually assured by the pertinent 
stipulation of the alliance of the three emperors. The provisions of 
the 1881 treaty were not known, but there was much evidence that 
Russia had worked for the unification of Bulgaria. In spite of these 
auspicious conditions, Russo-Bulgarian relations went from bad to 
worse, culminating in a break between the two countries at the very 
time when the union of the two Bulgarias became an accomplished 
fact. 

Russia’s inept policy in Bulgaria must be assigned prime respon- 
sibility for its failure. Although occasionally represented as astute and 
Machiavellian, it actually lacked a clear purpose, and invited disaster 
by attempting to achieve, often by indefensible methods, mutually 
incompatible objectives. On the one hand, the St. Petersburg bureau- 
crats were at a loss in dealing with an unfamiliar phenomenon such as 
Bulgarian nationalism, and they proved incapable of devising a policy 
that would reconcile Russian and Bulgarian aspirations; on the other 
hand, the tsarist diplomats had but an imperfect control of the situa- 
tion, the majority of Russian officials in Bulgaria being army men 
who acted independently of the foreign office. While Giers thought 

ble. ... If be [the sultan] excludes Great Britain from the Black Sea, Russia may 
attempt Herat with absolute impunity.” Quoted in C. Phillipson and N. Buxton, 
The Question of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles (London, 1917), p. 159. 
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in terms of the balance of power and the preservation of the status 
quo, Russian proconsuls in Sofia, as often as not, were bent on turning 
Bulgaria into Russia’s military outpost if not into a Russian province; 
that is, diplomats and the military worked at cross purposes, occa- 
sionally taking malicious pleasure in each other's blunders and dis- 
comfiture. Moreover, the choice of Russian representatives, with few 
exceptions, was particularly unfortunate, and their unintelligent and 
tactless conduct antagonized many of Russia’s best friends in Bulgaria. 

Prince Alexander, a twenty-two-year-old dashing Prussian officer, 
disliked the democratic constitution unwillingly granted to the prin- 
cipality by Alexander II at the request of the Bulgarian national as- 
sembly in Tyrnowo, 26 and he repeatedly pleaded with the Russian 
government for its repeal. Alexander II and, later, Alexander III and 
Giers, while sympathizing with the prince’s desire, warned him against 
rash constitutional changes that might lead to international complica- 
tions. Nevertheless, on May 9, 1881, N.S., Prince Alexander executed 
a coup d'etat which forced the resignation of the liberal government, 
set aside the constitution, and conferred upon him dictatorial powers 
for a term of seven years; these arrangements were eventually con- 
firmed, under strong pressure, by a national assembly convoked ad hoc 
at Sistova (July, 1881). Meanwhile the Russian representative, Gen- 
eral Ehmroth, one of Prince Alexanders supporters, w r as appointed 
head of a provisional Bulgarian government. Alexander III approved 
the activities of Ehmroth and, after the Sistova assembly, congratu- 
lated the Bulgarian ruler on the success of his enterprise, which of 
course could not have been carried out, or even attempted, without 
the connivance of Russian agents. Ehmroth was soon recalled, but the 
newly formed conservative Bulgarian government included two Rus- 
sian generals; and the princely dictatorship, resting on the cooperation 
of Bulgarian conservatives with Russian military officials, proved un- 
workable. Faced with an effective liberal and nationalist opposition, 
Prince Alexander found himself at odds with public opinion at home 
and with his Russian advisers. In July, 1882, in a desperate attempt to 
inject new blood into a moribund political combination, he formed a 
conservative government headed by the Russian general Sobolev, with 
another Russian, General Baron Alexander Kaulbars, in the war office. 
Sobolev applied in Bulgaria the administrative methods he had once 
used — successfully, so he imagined — in conquered Bokhara, with the 

se See p, 1023. 
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result that the conservatives finally lost patience and in March, 1883, 
all Bulgarian ministers resigned. Disgusted with the “ingratitude” of 
its clients, the Russian government shifted its support from the con- 
servatives to the liberals; the latter, however, were slow in showing 
their appreciation, reached an agreement with the conservatives, and 
in September of 1883, contrary’ to Russia’s wishes, forced Prince Alex- 
ander to restore the Tyrnowo constitution. The Russian generals were 
ignominiouslv withdrawn, much to the detriment of Russian prestige 
in the Balkans. 

The turmoil of 1881-1883 destroyed whatever influence Prince Alex- 
ander enjoyed in St. Petersburg. “I positively do not trust the word 
of the prince any more,” Alexander III commented in September, 
1883. Ionin, Russia’s special envoy to Sofia, urged the disavowal and 
removal of the hapless Bulgarian ruler, but the tsar and Giers de- 
murred. A new crisis broke out on September 18, 1885, N.S., when a 
group of Bulgarian nationalists arrested and conducted across the 
border the Turkish governor-general of Eastern Rumelia and pro- 
claimed the union of the two Bulgarias under Prince Alexander. Alex- 
ander was forewarned of the impending coup d'etat, and under the 
pressure of the nationalist leader, Stephen Stambulov, he accepted, 
although not without hesitation, the offer to head the movement for 
national unification. The Bulgarian army was mobilized on Septem- 
ber 21, N.S., the prince made a ceremonial entry into Philippopolis 
(the capital of Eastern Rumelia), and the Bulgarian parliament ap- 
proved the union. 

The great Powers were called upon to define their stand on the new 
situation in the Balkans. Germany and Austria, having agreed in their 
treaty of alliance with Russia not to oppose the union, were prepared 
to accept the fait accompli. But a curious reversal took place in the 
attitude of Russia and England. Since San Stefano Russia had been 
the champion of the unification of Bulgaria, which England succeeded 
in defeating at the Congress of Berlin. In 1885, however, St. Petersburg 
protested against the union as a violation of treaty obligations, while 
Lord Salisbury, first British delegate at the Berlin congress and prime 
minister since June, 1885, rallied to its defense. The Russian govern- 
ment demanded the convocation of an international conference and 
ordered the withdrawal of Russian officers serving with the Bulgarian 
army. Stern anti-Bulgarian measures had the whole-hearted approval 
of the Russian nationalist press: Bulgaria and Prince Alexander, it was 
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argued, had proved their “ingratitude” towards Russia; the union 
therefore was declared both inopportune and illegal. Aksakov, faith- 
ful to the panslav program, was the only one in the nationalist camp 
to raise a dissenting voice. 

The events of September created great excitement in Serbia and in 
Greece, which clamored for appropriate territorial compensations. 
Milan of Serbia, who had assumed the royal status in 1882, started war 
on Bulgaria (November 14, 1885, N.S.), only to be decisively defeated 
within a fortnight. The occupation of Belgrade was avoided because 
of the intervention of Austria, with whom Serbia had a secret alliance. 
Peace was restored by the Treaty of Bucharest on the basis of status 
quo ante bellum (March 3, 1886, N.S.). A war between Greece and 
Bulgaria was prevented by a timely naval demonstration of the Powers. 
The constitutional position of Alexander *was regularized by amicable 
arrangement with the Porte: the sultan appointed him governor- 
general of Eastern Rumelia and relinquished the right to maintain 
troops in that area. In legal theory Eastern Rumelia remained a Turk- 
ish province; in practice it was an integral part of united Bulgaria, repre- 
sented in the Bulgarian parliament. 

Prince Alexander had thus achieved notable political and military' 
successes, but he had incurred the implacable hostility' of Russia, 
which spelled his doom. During the night of August 20, 1886, N.S., 
a band of disaffected Bulgarian officers led by Radko Dmitriev, later 
commanding officer in the Russian army in the War of 1914-1918, in- 
vaded the palace. Alexander was arrested, forced to sign an act of ab- 
dication, and was transported into Russian territory. A provisional 
government of pro-Russian orientation was formed, but three days 
later it was overthrown by Stambulov and his nationalist followers. 
Alexander, on the invitation of the new government, returned to Bul- 
garia; when he crossed the border, however, he was informed by a 
Russian consular officer that an envoy of the tsar was on his way to 
Sofia to assume control of Bulgarian affairs. Prince Alexander tele- 
graphed to Alexander III announcing his return and humbly imploring 
the tsar's approval. This being curtly refused, he made public his ab- 
dication (September 7, N.S.), appointed a board of regents, and left 
his stormy principality never to come back. 

The disappearance of the despised Battenberg did not improve Rus- 
sia's position in Bulgaria. The Russian emissary. General Baron 
Nicholas Kaulbars, brother of the former war minister, proved unable 
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to stem the rising tide of anti-Russian sentiment. In spite of his ob- 
jections a national assembly was held in November, and unanimously 
elected to the throne Prince Waldemar of Denmark, brother-in-law 
of Alexander III and of the future King Edward VII of England. The 
Russian government took retaliatory measures. Kaulbars and Russian 
consular representatives were withdrawn, and W aldemar was prevailed 
upon by the tsar to decline the proffered Crown. The search for a 
candidate was resumed. In December Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, proposed by the regents, tentatively accepted the 
vacant throne, subject to subsequent ratification bv the national as- 
sembly. To prevent his election the Russian government made an at- 
tempt to persuade the Porte that the sultan, as suzerain of Bulgaria, 
had power to remove the regents and replace them by men more 
adaptable to Russia’s wishes (thus blocking Ferdinand’s election), 
an argument hardly compatible with Russia’s traditional attitude as 
protector of the Balkan Slavs.'- 7 The Russo-Turkish negotiations hav- 
ing failed, Ferdinand was duly elected (July 7, 1887, N.S.); St. Peters- 
burg protested, and withheld recognition until 1896. Meanwhile Rus- 
sian policies in Bulgaria dwindled to the organization of disaffected 
emigre groups which carried on subversive activities in their home- 
land. 18 Such was the undignified and lamentable epilogue of the 
panslav crusade. 

The events in Bulgaria caused a resurgence of patriotic fever in the 
Russian nationalist press. Katkov, in Moskovskiia Vedomosti, attacked 
Giers with unprecedented violence; he put the blame for the failure 
of Russia’s Balkan policy on England and, particularly, on Austria and 
Germany and those Russian statesmen and diplomats who favored 
cooperation with the central Powers. Russia, in Katkov’s opinion, 
should regain freedom of international action and enter into a defen- 
sive alliance with France. His crusade reached its high point in an 
article of March 8, 1887, which divulged the existence of the alliance 
of the three emperors. Alexander III, who read the articles of Katkov 
and was impressed by his views, was nevertheless aroused and angered 
by the indiscretion of the Moscow oracle. The intervention of Pobe- 

&T Nolde, op. cit pp. 454, 460-461. 

58 P- Pavlovich, ed., Avcmtiury msskago tsarisma y Rolgarii (Adventures of Rus- 
sian Tsarism in Bulgaria) {Moscow, 1955), passim. This valuable collection of 
documents leaves no doubt that the activities of the emigres, who had their center 
m Odessa and were financed by the imperial government, were violations of criminal 
few. 
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donostsev, however, saved Katkov from the consequences of his mis- 
deeds. The public rebuttal decreed by the tsar was commuted to a 
discreet private warning, followed by an audience with the emperor. 
From this interview Katkov carried the impression that Alexander, 
while upholding official policies, was in sympathy with his own views. 
The Giers-Katkov feud, which might have led to the dismissal of the 
foreign minister, was terminated by Katkov's death in July, 1887. 
Three years later the policy he had advocated was espoused, under the 
pressure of events, by his arch-enemy Giers. 

The vituperations of the Russian press, unjustified as they were by 
the policies of Germany and Austria during the Bulgarian crisis, ap- 
pealed to Alexander's nationalistic emotions and were instrumental 
in sealing the fate of the alliance of the three emperors. Giers favored 
the renewal of the treaty of 1884, which was to expire in June, 1887, 
but he met with the resistance of the tsar. In January, 1887> Alexander 
startled his foreign minister by opposing, as incompatible with the 
feeling of the nation, an alliance with either Austria or Germany, and 
by declaring that Russia's only possible ally was Turkey. In so far as 
Germany and the Porte were concerned, this was merely a passing 
mood, and the tsar soon returned to sentiments more in keeping with 
his traditional policy. However, his inveterate dislike of Austria, 
strengthened by the resentment of the part she had taken in the Serbo- 
Bulgarian War in 1886, precluded the continuation of close political 
ties with Vienna. Giers, while hoping that the traditional alignment 
of Powers might eventually be revived, bowed to his master's will: an 
alliance with Germany was to replace the alliance of the three em- 
perors. Bismarck, alarmed by the anti-German outbursts in the Rus- 
sian press and haunted by the specter of a Franco-Russian alliance, 
welcomed the overtures of St. Petersburg. Negotiations were opened 
in Berlin in May and w T ere conducted by the chancellor and the Rus- 
sian ambassador Count Paul Shuvalov. The embarrassing situation 
created by the existence of the secret Austro-German alliance was 
cleared up in a frank and honorable manner: Bismarck read to Shu- 
valov the text of the 1879 treat) 7 and explained that, although directed 
against Russia, it was strictly defensive. This awkward matter safely 
out of the way, negotiations proceeded swiftly; the secret Russo- 
German treaty was signed on June 18, 1887, N.S. 29 

- 9 The text of the Austro-German treaty of alliance was published, by Bismarck’s 
order, m February, 1888. 
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Under the terms of this agreement Russia and Germany promised, 
if either of them became involved in a war with a third great Power, to 
maintain a benevolent neutrality and to work for the localization of 
the conflict; this stipulation was not to apply to a war against France 
or Turkey resulting from a German or Russian attack (Article I). 
Germany recognized "the rights historically acquired” by Russia in 
the Balkans, “especially the legitimacy of her preponderant and de- 
cisive influence in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia”; no change in the 
Balkan territorial status quo was to take place without the consent of 
the contracting parties (Article II). The final article reiterated the 
provision of the alliance of the three emperors concerning the closure 
of the Straits. In an additional and highly secret protocol attached to 
the treaty, Germany undertook ( 1 ) to assist Russia "in reestablishing 
in Bulgaria a regular and legal government”; (2) not to countenance 
the restoration of Alexander of Battenberg; and (3) to accord Russia 
benevolent neutrality' and moral and diplomatic support if the Russian 
emperor "should find himself under the necessity of assuming himself 
the task of defending the entrance to the Black Sea,” that "key” to his 
empire. The "re-insurance” treaty, as the agreement of 1887 is usually 
known, was to remain in force for three years. From the standpoint 
of Russian imperialistic ambitions it was an advance over the treaties 
of 1881 and 1884. Bismarck had made important concessions to St. 
Petersburg in return for the promise of Russian neutrality in case of 
a Franco-Prussian war. No sacrifice of principles, however, was in- 
volved on his part. Throughout his long career Bismarck had con- 
sistently maintained that Germany had no direct interests in the 
Balkans and that the fate of Constantinople and the Straits was to her 
a matter of indifference. 

In spite of the alliance, Russo-German relations deteriorated some- 
what in 1887-1890, partly because of the increase in the German tariff 
on grain and partly because of the campaign against Russian funds in- 
dulged in by Berlin financiers, not without the connivance of Bis- 
marck. Yet the two governments appeared to be satisfied with the 
treaty, and its renewal in 1890 was taken as a matter of course. Mean- 
while the German situation had undergone important changes. The 
venerable Emperor William I died in March, 1888, his son and suc- 
cessor Frederick III followed him to the grave three months later, and 
in June, 1888, William II mounted the throne. The impression he 
made on Alexander III in the course of a state visit to Russia in July 
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was unfavorable and was not improved by his subsequent political 
activities and pronouncements. Giers, indeed, had difficulty in per- 
suading the tsar to return the visit as was required by custom; it was 
not until October, 1889, that Alexander finally w r ent to Berlin. Never- 
theless, so long as Bismarck remained in power, the continuation of 
the alliance appeared assured. Negotiations for its renewal, initiated in 
Berlin by Shuvalov in February, 1890, met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of William and the chancellor. On March 17, N.S., however, 
Shuvalov, on his return to Berlin with final instructions, was con- 
fronted with the news that Bismarck had been forced to resign. Four 
days later (March 21, N.S.) William assured the Russian ambassador 
that the retirement of the aged chancellor would not affect German 
policy and that he was eager to renew the treat}* of 1887. In the mean- 
time pressure inimical to Russia was brought to bear on the emperor 
and the new chancellor. Count Leo Caprivi. High officials of the 
German foreign office argued that the Russian alliance was incom- 
patible with the obligations assumed by Germany as a member of the 
Triple Alliance — Germany, Austria, and Italy — concluded in 1882 and 
extended for another five years in 1887. William and Caprivi were 
won over by this argument. On March 27, N.S., General Hans 
Schweinitz, German ambassador to St. Petersburg, was instructed to 
notify the Russian government that Germany, while desirous of main- 
taining close and friendly relations with Russia, had decided to abstain 
from the renewal of the 1887 treaty. 

Alexander received the news of the termination of the alliance with 
equanimity bordering on indifference, and declared himself satisfied 
with the German professions of friendship. Gieis, on the other hand, 
was genuinely distressed. The alliance was the pivot of his diplomatic 
system, and its disappearance left Russia, in the minister s opinion, 
isolated and helpless in the midst of an unsteady and hostile world. 
He made several attempts to revive the traditional bonds with Berlin 
— in May and, again, in August, 1890, during the visit of William and 
Caprivi to Russia, and even as late as April, 1893 — but his overtures 
brought no response. Russia had no choice but to seek allies elsewhere, 
and since Vienna, London, and Rome were excluded, Paris was the 
alternative. The idea was not new: it was advocated by Katkov, had 
warm adherents in France among the supporters of revanche (for in- 
stance, General Georges Boulanger and the poet Paul Deroul&de), 
and was endorsed, among others, by the historian Anatole Leroy- 
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Beaulieu. To Alexander, however, France was the breeding place of 
revolution and social discord. This opinion w T as shared by Giers. “How 
can these people, the French, be stupid enough to imagine that Em- 
peror Alexander would march with the Clemenceau against his uncle/' 
Giers told Bernhard von Biilow in December, 1886. “This alliance 
would be abhorrent to the emperor, who does not wish to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the commune/" Official distrust did not 
preclude a degree of cooperation. At the end of 1888 Russia placed 
in France a large order for army rifles. Beginning in 1888-1889, as a 
consequence of the anti-Russian maneuvers of the German bankers, 
Russian foreign loans were issued chiefly on the French money market. 
The success of these operations and the fact that French investors 
were holders of Russian securities favored the political rapprochement 
between the two countries. 

The real stimulus, however, came from Berlin. Refusal to renew the 
Russian alliance was followed by other German moves that caused un- 
easiness in both St. Petersburg and Paris. The treaty with England 
(June 14, 1890, N.S.) by which Germany gave up claims to territories 
in Africa and acknowledged a British protectorate over Zanzibar in 
exchange for the cession of the island of Heligoland in the estuary of 
the Elbe was interpreted as a sign of closer relations between Berlin 
and London. Official references to the renewal for six years of the 
Triple Alliance (May, 1891), whose terms, however, were not disclosed, 
contributed to the state of political tension. Emperor William's visit 
to England in July, 1891, gave rise to persistent, albeit unwarranted, 
rumors that the Triple Alliance was to be joined by Great Britain. 

The time was propitious for a formal Franco-Russian accord. A 
visit of the French fleet to Kronstadt, where it was given an enthusi- 
astic reception, paved the way for the negotiations (July, 1891 ). The 
foundation of the future alliance was laid in an exchange of notes of 
August 27, 1891, N.S., in which the two governments agreed to come 
to an understanding on measures they were to adopt “immediately 
and simultaneously"' in case of a threat to peace. This formula, ac- 
cepted by the Russian ambassador to Paris, Baron Arthur Mohren- 
heim, went further in the direction of definite commitments than was 
intended by Giers. Because of his hesitation and procrastination the 
text of the supplementary military agreement was not signed until 
August 17, 1892, N.S. It provided that if France were attacked by 
Germany, or by Italy supported by Germany, or if Russia were at- 
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tacked by Germany, or by Austria supported by Germany, the other 
contracting party would employ all her available forces to fight Ger- 
many. The mobilization of the armies of the Triple Alliance was to be 
countered by the immediate and simultaneous mobilization of France 
and Russia. The number of troops to be used against Germany was 
1,300,000 for France and 700,000 to 800,000 for Russia. The general 
staffs of the two countries were to coordinate their plans, and Russia 
and France promised not to conclude a separate peace. The agreement 
was to have the same duration as the Triple Alliance. The momentous 
document of August 17 was signed by the French and Russian chiefs 
of staff, and its legal status therefore was somewhat uncertain. Accord- 
ing to one authority ( Nolde j T it was “more than a project and less 
than a convention.” Giers, disillusioned, aged, and ailing, resisted for 
months French pressure for the consummation of the alliance. German 
armaments, saber rattling in Berlin, and perhaps his own weariness 
finally triumphed over his scruples. By an exchange of letters between 
Giers and the French ambassador to St. Petersburg (dated, re- 
spectively, December 27, 1893, and January 4, 1894, N.S.l. the con- 
vention of August 17 was ratified and became a binding obligation. 
Its contents were not disclosed until 1918. 

ALEXANDER Ill'S LEGACY 

A bird's-eye view T of Russia under Alexander III may well suggest a 
country enjoving the blessings of social stability and peace. The police 
regime appeared to have achieved its object. No dissenting opinions 
were heard except those of men like Katkov and Aksakov, whose ultra- 
nationalism was shared by the tsar and by highly placed bureaucrats. 
The revolutionary movement was disorganized and helpless, its leaders 
in prison, in Siberia, or scattered abroad. The peasants, with char- 
acteristic submissiveness, carried their many burdens; even the great 
famine of 1891, in which they died by the thousands, failed to provoke 
a movement of revolt. On the threshold of the twentieth century Rus- 
sian autocracy had surrendered none of its prerogatives; indeed, it had 
regained some of the ground lost in the reign of Alexander II. The 
international position of the empire offered no reason for alarm. If 
the Bulgarian venture was, admittedly, not a success, it was at least 
arguable that Russia had withdrawn from the Balkans without a war. 
Relations with England were vastly improved, and France had stepped 
in to take the place of Germany as Russia's ally. 
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Events were soon to show that both social stability and the strength 
of Russia's international position were illusory. The revolutionary 
forces, driven underground and kept in check by the police, were about 
to explode with unprecedented violence; and although international 
agreements are more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
and their importance should not be exaggerated, the fact remains that 
in the last analysis the Franco-Russian alliance proved as fatal to im- 
perial Russia as it was to imperial Germany. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


NICHOLAS II 

Twilight of Absolutism 9 1894-1905 

^ 


THE TSAR AND THE TSARINA 

Nicholas II, upon whose frail shoulders the heavy mantle of abso- 
lutism fell somewhat suddenly on October 20, 1894, was born on May 
6 , 1868. He studied under private tutors, was an accomplished linguist, 
and traveled extensively in Russia and abroad. In 1890-1891 he made 
a voyage around the w T orId which took him to Egypt, India, and Japan. 
He held the customary commissions in the guards, rising, while still 
heir apparent, to the rank of colonel; in deference to the memory of 
Alexander III he refused to have his army status changed in later years. 
Prior to his father s death his participation in the affairs of state was 
limited to perfunctory attendance at meetings of the committee of 
ministers and the State Council. Alexander III did not deem it neces- 
sary to inform his heir of decisions affecting vital national issues; 
Nicholas, for instance, was initiated into the secret of the Franco- 
Russian alliance only after his accession. 

Throughout his life Nicholas kept, with remarkable regularity, a 
diary which throws much light on his character and interests. The 
portions of this intimate chronicle published by the Soviet govern- 
ment disclose that hardly a day passed without a record of what its 
author regarded as the most noteworthy events. These entries, com- 
prising merely a few lines each, noted official audiences and visits of 
innumerable relatives; dwelt with unfailing affection on the minute 
doings of his wife and children; and invariably mentioned the weather 
and out-of-door activities. Playing with dogs, gathering mushrooms, 
walking, tennis, skating, rowing, paddling, swimming, bicycling, rid- * 
ing, and — above all — shooting were among the emperor’s usual pas- 
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times. The bag of every shooting trip was carefully listed, special note 
being made of his own share, and when the pressure of business pre- 
vented him from indulging in his favorite sport he shot at crows in the 
parks of the imperial residence, recording the results in his diary. There 
were frequent enthusiastic references to maneuvers, military 7 reviews, 
and visits to the headquarters of select regiments, but the major polit- 
ical events (the Japanese war, the resolution of 1905, the establish- 
ment of the State Duma), which one would expect to be uppermost 
in the emperor’s mind, were almost completely ignored. 

Witte relates in his memoirs that Alexander III hesitated at first 
to accept his suggestion that the heir apparent be appointed chairman 
of the Siberia Railway Committee established in 1893. "He is a mere 
boy,” Alexander remarked; "his judgments are truly childish: how can 
he be chairman of a committee? Witte was an unsparing critic of 
his y oung sovereign, and his evidence must be accepted with caution. 
Yet Nicholas’s own diary 7 would seem to corroborate the above state- 
ment. In 1893, for instance, he noted that "after partaking of refresh- 
ment" he and two of his friends "played hide-and-seek, just like small 
children. On September 27, 1894, less than a month before his ac- 
cession, Nicholas reported with obvious relish that he and Prince 
George of Greece fought a battle with chestnuts: "We started in 
front of the house and ended on the roof.” Two days later there was 
another encounter on the roof of the Livadia palace' fought this time 
with pine cones. These episodes are innocent and trivial enough; it 
may be significant, however, that Nicholas, a man of twenty-six, chose 
to mention them in the summary record of his daily activities 

The tsar’s simple and straightforward political philosophy was singu- 
larly inappropriate for the part of constitutional monarch he was 
destined to play after 1905. Like his father and his former tutor and 
trusted adviser, Pobedonostsev, he believed in autocracy and in the 
sacred union between the Crown and the common people, and he 
rejected representative government, however limited, as both morally 
wrong and incompatible with the countrv’s best interests. Although 
the revolutionary storm of 1905 compelled Nicholas to summon a 
representative assembly, the State Du ma; and to limit the legislative 
powm of the Crown, he was never reconciled to the status of a con- 
stitutional monarch, and resented the surrender of absolute power as 
an indignity and a betrayal of his sacred trust In 1913 he directed 
N. A. Maklakov; minister of the intenor, to submit proposals for con- 
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stitutional amendments that would reduce the legislative chambers 
to the position of mere consultative bodies. "The presentation to the 
sovereign for his choice and approval of both the majority and the 
minority opinions/' wrote the tsar, “will be a welcome return to the 
former peaceful course of legislation which, moreover, is in accord' 
ance with the Russian tradition/' Maklakov prevailed on the emperor 
to abandon a plan that was unconstitutional and impracticable. Nicho- 
las yielded, but he never fully accepted the view that his will was not 
above the law. This attitude of the monarch explains much in the 
course of Russian events after 1903. 

In his relations with courtiers and officials the tsar was considerate, 
courteous and kind, but his ministers could never be sure that the 
policies seemingly agreed upon would actually receive his assent or 
that a gracious audience would not be followed by a curt dismissal 
from office. The cause of these sudden reversals may be traced to un- 
official influences that flourished at the court. Notable was that of 
Prince V. P. Meshchersky, editor of the paper Grazhdanin (The 
Citizen). Meshchersky, whose private life was one of St. Petersburg’s 
blatant scandals, nevertheless enjoyed the patronage of Alexander III 
and. until his death in the summer of 1914, exercised a peculiar sway 
over the mind of Nicholas. At times, indeed, Meshchersky’s insidious 
press campaigns appeared to have been the factor determining official 
policies, especially appointments and dismissals of higher officials. 
Count V. N. Kokovtsov, who knew Nicholas well and was familiar 
writh the mechanics of bureaucratic government, has given in his 
memoirs a telling picture of Meshchersky s methods. After 1905 the 
scheming journalist harped incessantly, in the columns of Grazhdanin , 
on the trite theme of the blessings of autocracy and the devotion of 
the Russian people to their anointed ruler; the Crown was extolled 
as the fountain of Russia's happiness, and the reign of Alexander III 
as a model of benevolent paternalistic government. This no longer 
popular political philosophy was subtly used either to discredit or to 
commend the incumbents of high offices. Meshchersky 's actual mo- 
tives were less lofty than he made them appear. His paper existed on 
subsidies paid from the public treasury' by order of the tsar, and Mesh- 
chersky tirelessly besieged ministers for both funds and favors for his 
numerous shoddy clients. The ministers who complied with his re- 
quests were praised in Grazhdanin ; those who demurred were de- 
nounced as traitors to the tsar and to Russia's tradition. This crude 
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political blackmail was remarkably successful. Nicholas regularly read 
Grazhdamn , corresponded with its editor, received him occasionally, 
and only too often followed his counsel. Kokovtsov ascribes to Mesh- 
chersky a leading part in the intrigue that brought about Kokovtsov's 
dismissal as president of the council of ministers in January, 1914. 

The dominating influence in Nicholas's life, however, was his wife, 
the former Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt. Except for the well 
known ballerina Madame Kshesinsky, with whom he had a brief 
liaison in 1890, no other woman ever won his affection. His desire 
to many Alix, as the future empress was called by her intimates, dated 
back to 1889, when she spent several weeks in St. Petersburg. What 
might w T ell have been a passing infatuation grew into a deep and last- 
ing attachment which eventually triumphed over the hesitations and 
objections of his parents. In April, 1894, Nicholas and Alix were be- 
trothed; their marriage was celebrated on November 14 of the same 
year, shortly after the death of Alexander III. The tsar's diary, in 
which Alix, even before their marriage, was in the habit of making 
insertions, and their correspondence in later years bear witness that 
their union was an exceptionally happy one. Empress Alexandra Fedor- 
ovna, as Alix was known in Russia, fully returned her husband's pas- 
sionate affection. Some of her letters written during the First World 
War breathe a warmth of feeling that suggests a young bride on a 
honeymoon rather than a middle-aged woman entering the third 
decade of married life. Nicholas remained to the end an exemplary 
husband and a devoted father. 

This family bliss, marred only by the empress's failing health and 
the illness of the heir to the throne, had grave and unfortunate polit- 
ical consequences. Alix, a daughter of Princess Alice of England, was 
bom in Gemianv but was brought up at Kensington Palace in London 
by her grandmother. Queen Victoria. English, often unidiomatic and 
misspelled, was the language she used in writing to her husband. Pro- 
foundly religious, she was at first reluctant to join the Orthodox 
Church, as required by Russian law. Having once overcome these 
scruples, however, she embraced her new faith with all the ardor of a 
high-strung emotional nature. In her exalted mind Orthodoxy and 
absolutism became merged (not perhaps without the influence of 
Nicholas and Pobedonostsev) in a belief in the mystical union of the 
Crown with “the people" and in an intense hatred of any restraint on 
autocracy. Her mysticism and religiosity were fostered by her self- 
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imposed isolation and by the resurgence of terroristic activities which 
threatened the lives of the tsar and his family. Ailing, painfull}- shy 
and ill at ease at public functions, the empress made rare appearances 
in St. Petersburg society' and saw few people outside a small group 
of mystically-minded friends. The successive births of four daughters 
impaired her health but failed to provide for the succession to the 
throne. Her longing for a son caused Alexandra to seek the guidance of 
charlatans and adventurers. A notable precursor of Rasputin was one 
M. Philippe, a Frenchman who would seem to have claimed the power 
to determine sex and was prosecuted in France for practicing medicine 
without a license. He was brought to St. Petersburg, where he enjoyed 
the confidence of the imperial couple and in 1902 persuaded the 
empress that she was again to become a mother. The impending happy 
event was given customary publicity, but in due course of time the 
unpalatable truth had to be faced: Alexandra was not pregnant. 
Philippe was soon forced to leave Russia. This embarrassing episode 
notwithstanding, the empress retained her faith in the French pseudo- 
prophet and in 1916 still referred to him as “one of the two friends 
sent to us by God.” The second "‘friend” was Gregory Rasputin. 

The ascendancy of Rasputin was the unhappy sequel of an intimate 
tragedy that befell the imperial family. The long-hoped-for heir to the 
throne, Alexis, was born on July 30, 1904. The joy of the proud parents, 
however, was soon to give place to grief and anguish: it was discovered, 
when the infant was ten weeks old, that he was afflicted with an 
incurable ailment — hemophilia — which manifested itself in severe 
bleedings. This rare disease was hereditary’ in the male line of the 
House of Hesse and w T as transmitted to the “little treasure,” as Nicho- 
las called his son, through his mother. Science has no remedy for hemo- 
philia, and the empress in her distress turned to divine Providence, 
which alone could accomplish the miracle for which she prayed. The 
eagerly expected savior appeared in the uncomely guise of Gregory’ 
Rasputin, a half-literate peasant from the wilderness of Siberia. Ras- 
putin belonged to the shiftless fraternity of pilgrims ( starets ), or un- 
ordained religious teachers, wandering from monastery to monastery’ 
and living by their wits and on donations from simple-minded be- 
lievers. Erotic and mystical elements were inextricably bound up in 
Rasputin's shapeless doctrine. He appears to have preached that 
sexual indulgence is the true path to humility and, through humility, 
to eternal salvation. His powerful build, forceful personality, and ob- 
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scure pronouncements won him a following among the sensation- 
hungry neurotic ladies of St. Petersburg society; he also enjoyed the 
patronage of several highly placed churchmen. Anastasia and Militsa, 
Montenegrin princesses married to Russian grand dukes, and Anna 
Vyrubov, lady-in-waiting and trusted friend of the tsarina, were among 
Rasputin's early disciples. The two Montenegrins, who had previously 
introduced Philippe to the tsarina, were now under the spell of the 
new prophet. “Todav,” Nicholas noted in his diary’ on November 1, 
1905, “we made the acquaintance of the man of God Gregory, from 
the province of Tobolsk.’" 

Rasputin immediately captured the imagination of Alexandra. He 
was presumable* endowed with hypnotic power and, according to S. P. 
Beletsky, chief of the imperial police, had been trained by a profes- 
sional medium. Credible witnesses agree that on several occasions 
Rasputin succeeded in stopping the bleedings of Alexis. His inex- 
plicable success was the miracle in which the empress so firmly be- 
lieved. Rasputin, moreover, fitted perfectly into her concept of Russia: 
an instrument of Providence, he was the living embodiment of the 
sacred union between the Crown and the peasantry, a son of “the 
people'" — coarse, uneducated, uncouth — divinely sent to protect and 
save the heir to the throne. Reports concerning Rasputin’s loose living 
and immorality were brushed aside as base slander. Blind faith in 
Rasputin led Alexandra to seek his counsel not only in matters per- 
taining to the imperial family but also on questions of state policy. 
It was only gradually that Rasputin became aware of the immense 
power so unexpectedly thrust upon him. Meanwhile his influence was 
exploited by unscrupulous ecclesiastics, bureaucrats, financiers, and 
adventurers. His activities attracted considerable attention in 1911 
and 1912. There was an interpellation in the State Duma where Alex- 
ander Guchkov spoke bluntly of Rasputin’s influence. This interfer- 
ence in what the tsarina regarded as a private and, indeed, a sacred 
matter confirmed her in her detestation of parliament and made her 
an implacable enemy of Guchkov. 

Alexandra’s increasing sway over her husband and the growing in- 
fluence of Rasputin in public affairs cast their dark shadow over the 
monarchy on the eve of the Great War. “Show your mind and don’t let 
others forget who you are,” she had admonished her fiance as far back 
as October, 1894. Ironically, the same theme was revived by her with 
remarkable persistency in the war years when, as will appear later, 
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the tsarina — and through her Rasputin — all but superseded the em- 
peror at the helm of the ship of state. 

BEGINNING OF THE REIGN 

The reign of Nicholas began inauspicious!}’ with a disaster which 
marred the coronation celebrations. Because of the ineptitude of the 
authorities, the distribution of presents to the populace on the 
Khodynka field near Moscow led to a stampede resulting in the death 
of some 1,300 people, with many more injured (May 18, 1S96). The 
imperial couple were much criticized for attending the same evening 
a ball given by the French ambassador. 

Of worse augury and graver political consequence was the vigorous 
assertion by Nicholas of his militant conservatism, lire death of 
Alexander III aroused the hope of progressively-minded Russians, 
especially zemstvo leaders, that the new monarch might be willing to 
follow the path of constitutional reform. The tsar availed himself 
of the earliest opportunity' to put such speculations to rest. Addressing 
zemstvo delegates on January 17, 1893, he dismissed . as “senseless 
dreams” rumors concerning the impending participation of zemstvo 
representatives in the administration of national affairs. “Let every one 
know,” he declared, reading from a manuscript, "that ... I shall 
safeguard the principles of autocracy as firmly and unwaveringly as 
did my . . . father.” Whether this speech was written by Nicholas 
or, as has often been suggested, by Pobedonostsev, is of minor interest: 
there is no question that it expressed the tsar’s conviction. Supporters 
of representative government were thus given a plain warning: they 
had nothing to hope for from the Crown. 

The opening years of Nicholas's rule were uneventful. Most of the 
statesmen appointed by Alexander III, including Pobedonostsev and 
Witte, continued in office; as in the past, new' ministers were drawn 
from the small group of seasoned bureaucrats. No fresh idea, no de- 
parture from sacrosanct administrative methods was permitted to dis- 
turb the immutable routine. On the surface the country, as under 
Alexander III, was docile, pliant, and firmly controlled by her masters. 

Behind this serene facade, however, powerful forces were at work 
preparing the overthrow of autocracy and the destruction of existing 
social and economic institutions. Principal among these forces were 
the unyielding reactionary policies of the government; the progressive 
impoverishment of the peasantry'; the emergence of an industrial pm- 
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letariat concomitant of rapid industrialization; and the formation of 
an organized opposition, that is, revolutionary and liberal parties and 
groups which carried on intensive anti-governmental propaganda. The 
shock of Russia's ignominious defeat in the Japanese war accelerated 
the pace of the reform and the revolutionary movements which had 
been gathering strength for over a decade, culminating in the violent 
outbreak known as the revolution of 1905. 

The revival of the opposition movement may be traced to the great 
famine of 1891-1892 and the epidemic of cholera that followed it, 
grim evidence of the plight of the farmers. Confronted with an emer- 
gency with which it was unable to cope, the government was com- 
pelled to allow the zemstvos and other non-bureaucratic bodies to par- 
ticipate in relief work, thus grudgingly encouraging public initiative. 
Daily contact with the bleak misery' of the villages stimulated anew the 
interest of populist-minded relief workers in the revolutionary poten- 
tialities of the peasantry. Intellectuals of Marxist leanings turned 
eagerly to the expanding army of industrial workers: the growth of in- 
dustry, accompanied by the familiar abuses of nascent capitalism 
(low wages, long hours, intolerable living conditions), offered fertile 
ground for revolutionary propaganda. In the 189G T s the two revolu- 
tionary groups — the Marxists and the populists — as well as the liberals 
gathered around the zemstvos, showed signs of increasing activity. 

THE BOLSHEVIKS AND THE MENSHEVIKS 

After the founding by Plekhanov in 1883 of the first Russian social 
democratic organization, Liberation of Labor, Marxian ideas made 
many converts among Russian intellectuals. 1 Until the middle of the 
1890’s, however, the scattered Marxist groups were engrossed in theo- 
retical discussions and vehement polemics against the populists. No 
attempt was made to carry on propaganda in factories and workshops. 
A change in tactics occurred in 1895, when some twenty Marxist 
groups in the St. Petersburg region were merged, under the leadership 
of Lenin and Julius Martov (Zederbaum), into the Fighting Union 
(Sduz borby ) for the Liberation of the Working Class. Assuming that 
the emancipation of labor could be achieved only through the workers' 
awn collective effort, the union put the brunt of its activity on agita- 
tion among the rank and file of the proletariat, using the economic 
grievances of the workers for the attainment of broad revolutionary 

1 See p. 1123. 
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aims. Similar unions were established in Moscow and in other indus- 
trial centers. The new tactics, it is claimed by Marxists, were success- 
ful: the country was swept by a wave of major strikes, those in the St. 
Petersburg textile mills in 1896-1897 being particularly notable. They 
led to the introduction of the eleven-and-a-half-hour day, restriction on 
overtime, and other improvements (law of June 2, 1897). Marxist 
groups operated several clandestine printing presses, issued publica- 
tions abroad which were smuggled into Russia, and reached the public 
through legitimate channels. In 1897 they took over the St. Petersburg 
monthly Novoe Slovo (The New Word); in its columns cautiously 
worded articles by Lenin and Plekhanov appeared side by side with 
those of the eminent Marxian economists Peter Struve and Michael 
T ugan-Baranovsky, and the writings of Maxim Gorky. 

A step towards the unification of the Marxist movement was the 
founding, at a congress held in Minsk on March 1 to 3, 1898, of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party. Police vigilance, however, 
kept down attendance to nine delegates representing five local Russian 
organizations and the Bund, a social democratic association of Jewish 
workers established in 1897. Lenin was not present; arrested in De- 
cember, 1895, he w r as in exile in Siberia, and did not return to St. 
Petersburg until 1900. The party made an unpromising beginning; its 
central committee and those of the organizations represented at the 
Minsk congress were soon arrested. Although many Marxist groups 
dropped their former names and called themselves “sections” of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party, the latter was still a thing of the 
future: it had no program, no charter, no executive agencies, indeed, 
nothing except a manifesto written by Peter Struve and regarded as 
unsatisfactory by many of the movement's supporters. The building 
of the party machine was to prove a difficult task. Marxism in Russia, 
like its counterpart in other countries, comprised all shades of opin- 
ion, from right-wing “revisionists” bordering on social reformers to 
uncompromising champions of the class struggle and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The history of Russian social democracy therefore 
is filled with factional strife accompanied by mutual excommunica- 
tions and cleavages. 

The founding of the newspaper Iskra (The Spark) marked a further 
attempt to evolve unity from the chaos of conflicting Marxist opin- 
ions. Iskra , which carried on its front page the proud device “From the 
spark — the conflagration,” was edited jointly by Lenin and the leaders* 
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of Liberation of Labor (Plekhanov, P. B. Akselrod, Vera Zasulich). 
Its first issue appeared in Stuttgart in December, 1900. Factional dis- 
sensions persisted, however, and came to a head at the second party 
congress (June 17 to 30, 1903), which met in Brussels but was forced, 
by the intervention of the Belgian police, to transfer to London. The 
fortv-three delegates representing twenty-six organizations, divided 
though they were on many vital issues, succeeded in agreeing on a 
program and charter. There were actually two programs, the maximum 
and the minimum. The former dealt with the party’s ultimate ob- 
jectives: socialist revolution, eradication of capitalism, and the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The minimum program 
outlined the party’s immediate aims: the overthrow of autocracy, or- 
ganization of a democratic republic, the eight-hour day, the removal 
of survivals of serfdom, and the restitution to the peasants of the land 
of which they were deprived by the emancipation of 1861. The latter 
provision was amended by the fourth part}- congress, held in Stock- 
holm in April, 1906. The revised version demanded the confiscation 
of large estates and the ‘"municipalization” of land, that is, its control 
by agencies of local government. The 1903 program, as amended in 
1906, was retained until 1918, The party' charter approved by the 
second congress defined the conditions of membership and the struc- 
ture and inter-relationship of party agencies. The central organs were 
the central committee, the council (dropped by the third party con- 
gress in 1905), and the editorial board of Iskra , which became the 
party's official newspaper. The filling of agencies on these policy- 
making bodies precipitated a conflict. The majority, or Bolshevik, 
group led by Lenin having succeeded in electing its candidates to the 
editorial board, the minority, or Menshevik, group refused to partici- 
pate in further elections, or to be represented in the central party 
agencies. In this inconspicuous manner Bolshevism, eventually a most 
portentous international movement, slipped almost unnoticed into a 
hostile world. 

Disagreement over this minor administrative question was a symp- 
tom of deep-rooted ideological differences which brought about the 
parting of the ways. Its full import was not realized at the time even 
by the movements leaders. Party opinion was still in a state of flux, 
and victories at congresses were inconclusive. By the summer of 1904 
the Mensheviks had captured the central committee; Lenin resigned 
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as coeditor of Iskra , and in January', 1905, proceeded to publish a Bol- 
shevik-controlled newspaper V pared (Forward) . The cleavage was 
consummated in April, 1905, when the Bolshevik faction held in Lon- 
don the third party’ congress; simultaneously the Mensheviks met at 
a conference in Geneva. A perfunctory’ reconciliation of the two fac- 
tions took place at the fourth party' congress ( Stockholm, April, 1906 ), 
but it failed to bridge the ideological gap. Six years later (January, 
1912) a Bolshevik-sponsored conference in Prague expelled the Men- 
sheviks from the Social Democratic Party'. The Mensheviks convened 
in Vienna (August, 1912 ) at a conference organized by Leon Trotsky, 
who, however, disclaimed affiliation with either faction, and reasserted 
their allegiance to their own brand of social democracy. 

The causes of the Bolshevik-Menshevik feud do not lend themselves 
to precise summary' treatment. Their elusiveness is suggested by the 
fact that the leaders themselves shifted with remarkable ease from one 
camp to the other. Stripped of revolutionary 7 verbiage and the personal 
element (although the latter cannot be entirely ignored), the contro- 
versy may be said to have revolved about tw r o main points, one bearing 
on the philosophy of history and the attitude of the party towards 
bourgeois liberalism, and the other on the nature of party’ organiza- 
tion. The Mensheviks believed that the defeated monarchy must be 
superseded, for a protracted period, by a bourgeois democratic republic 
as a necessary stage in the establishment of socialism. They’ were will- 
ing, therefore, to ally themselves with the liberal bourgeois parties in 
their struggle against the monarchy, and to cooperate with them, after 
a successful revolution, in building up a democratic republic. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks rejected this concept. According to their view the 
imperial government was to be succeeded, not by a democratic re- 
public, but by the dictatorship of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie, like 
autocracy, was an implacable enemy: it might be used as a tool of 
the proletariat but should never be supported as an ally. In the matter 
of party’ administration the Mensheviks favored the “democratic 7 ’ 
method, that is, the right of the rank and file to participate in the 
framing of policies, while Lenin advocated authoritarian centralism. 
Neither the Mensheviks nor the Bolsheviks, including Lenin, con- 
sistently upheld the above theories. The nature of the Bolshevik doc- 
trine profoundly influenced the course of the revolution of 1917 and 
determined the character of the Soviet state. 
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THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTIONARIES 

In the 1890’s and, indeed, until the advent of the Soviets, Russian 
Marxism exercised none of that monopoly of revolutionary thought it 
has since achieved. Lenin, a young, astute, and forcible revolutionary 
was not yet the canonized, unerring prophet of Bolshevik legend, and 
disagreement with the Marxian gospel was not necessarily regarded as 
treason to the cause. Throughout this period the somewhat rejuve- 
nated doctrines of populism and the heroic tradition of the People’s 
Will had many supporters. At low ebb, like other opposition move- 
ments in the 1880’s, populism was spurred to new activity by the 
famine of 1891-1892, and rode the tide of unrest that gained momen- 
tum towards the turn of the century. Populist groups in Russia and 
among the emigres multiplied, and in the later 1890’s assumed the 
name of socialist revolutionaries. 

The formation of these groups was due to the initiative and influence 
of local leaders; their new name emphasized the uncertain line dif- 
ferentiating them from the old brand of populism, on the one hand, 
and from social democracy, on the other. Their ideologies and tactics 
varied within a wide range. After three attempts at unification (two in 
1897 and one in 1898), which were frustrated by internal dissensions 
and the intervention of the police, representatives of several socialist 
revolutionary groups met in Kharkov in the summer of 1900 and 
founded the Socialist Revolutionary Party. Though its manifesto bore, 
as Iskra rightly noted, a striking resemblance to the program of social 
democracy and was much criticized in socialist revolutionary circles, 
by the end of 1901 the more important socialist revolutionary groups 
merged with the new party. This success may be explained by the 
fluidity of radical opinion and by the fact that the party was joined 
by several notable revolutionaries with a strong personal following: 
G. A. Gershuni, Michael Goetz, Catherine Breshko-Breshkovsky, and 
Victor Chernov, the party’s theorist and future leader. A central 
committee was organized, and the party’s newspaper, Revoliutionnaia 
Rossiia (Revolutionary Russia), formerly published in Russia, began 
to appear abroad under the joint editorship of Goetz and Chernov. 
The organization of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, however, was 
not completed until its first congress, held in Finland from December, 
1905, to January, 1906, approved a program and a charter. 

The socialist revolutionary doctrine expounded in its program and 
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elsewhere retained a distinct populist flavor, but was akin in some 
respects to that of social democracy. Both had as their ultimate object 
the overthrow of the existing order and the establishment of a class- 
less socialist society, and both advocated for the intervening stage far- 
reaching political, social, and economic reforms. There were, however, 
essential differences: (1) The socialist revolutionaries believed that 
since Russian capitalism was weak and ineffectual, the fall of the 
monarchy would lead, immediately and inevitably, to socialism; this 
assumption, incompatible with the tenets of Marxism, made them 
the advocates of cooperation with the liberal bourgeoisie in the strug- 
gle against autocracy. (2) The socialist revolutionaries assigned to the 
peasantry a greater and more independent part in the revolutionary 
process than did the social democrats. The party program, moreover, 
called for the "'socialization 7 ' of land, a system of tenure which retained 
the basic features of the traditional village commune (obshchina).' 1 
(3) Centralization and bureaucratism, inherent in Marxian schemes, 
were deprecated by the socialist revolutionaries. Their program warned 
the working class against "state socialism 77 as a "deceitful system of 
half-measures and a peculiar form of state capitalism 77 designed "to 
bring industry and trade under the control of the bureaucracy which 
exploits them for selfish fiscal and political purposes. 77 (4) The socialist 
revolutionary believed — and this was the distinctive feature of the 
movement — in the efficacy of political terror, a dogma that held to- 
gether the loosely knit groups of party’ members. Unlike their pre- 
cursor, People's Will, however, they admitted that terrorism alone 
was not enough but must be combined with propaganda. Social democ- 
racy looked upon individual terror as futile and even harmful (al- 
though the Marxists rejoiced at the bloody exploits of their revolution- 
ary rivals), and relied upon the insight, wisdom, and strength of a 
disciplined working-class party' supported by the masses of the toilers. 

The Terroristic Organization (Boevaia organizatsiia) of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party was founded in 1901. Shrouded in secrecy, and 
acting under the orders of the central committee, it devoted itself to 
the perpetration of political murders. Similar terroristic units were 
established by local socialist revolutionary groups. From 1902 until 
1907, when the revolutionary tide ebbed and the police succeeded 

2 Although these proposals were ridiculed by the Bolsheviks, an attempt at 
putting them into effect was made by the Soviet government in 1917-1918. See 
pp. 1452-1453. 
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in rounding up most of the terrorists, the country was swept by waves 
of political assassinations carried out by socialist revolutionaries. As a 
side line the terroristic groups organized armed robberies euphemisti- 
callv known as “expropriations." The part}' did not entirely approve 
of the latter type of activity*, and endeavored, quite unsuccessfully, to 
restrict “expropriations" to seizures of government funds, involving 
no loss of life “except those of police officers/' 

The central Terroristic Organization was a small, carefully selected 
group of men and women fanatically devoted to the cause of the revo- 
lution. They came from even* stratum of society 7 , from penniless peas- 
ants and workers to successful professional men and wealthy aristo- 
crats. Tatiana Leontev, daughter of the vice governor of Yakutsk, 
volunteered — and was authorized by the organization — to murder the 
tsar at a court ball, which, however, w ? as opportunely canceled. The 
most notable leaders of the Terroristic Organization were Gershuni, 
Evno Azef, and Boris Savinkov. The latter, author of two successful 
novels published under the pseudonym of V. Ropshin, was a terrorist 
of immense daring, imagination, and resourcefulness. The barest ac- 
count of his exploits makes a sensational “thriller" appear trite. Cather- 
ine Breshko-Breshkovskv, the revered “Granny of the Russian Rev- 
olution," extolled terrorism as a necessary political weapon and the 
magnificent manifestation of “revolutionary and civic valor. 7 ' Unfortu- 
nately for this theory, Azef, one of the master minds of the Terroristic 
Organization, was simultaneously an agent of the security police. With 
rare astuteness and complete lack of scruple he sewed and betrayed 
his two masters, at times organizing and, by deceiving the authorities, 
facilitating the execution of terroristic acts, at other times denouncing 
his confederates to the police. Repeated accusations of treachery 
leveled against Azef were dismissed by his revolutionary associates as 
calumny and a “reflection on the honor of the party,” until his du- 
plicity was irrefutably established in 1908 by the emigre journalist 
and historian V. L. Burtsev. The disclosure created a major scandal 
and dealt political terrorism, already on the wane, a blow from which 
it never recovered. 

It will appear from the above that there was little unity among the 
revolutionary groups, except for their ultimate aim of overthrowing 
the existing order. Highfalutin exhortations of iron discipline and 
“monolithic” organization notwithstanding, the revolutionaries were 
hopelessly divided, and squandered their energies and scant resources 
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in factional strife. The membership of revolutionary parties was small. 
At the beginning of 1905 the Bolsheviks claimed a following of merely 
8,000. Figures of underground group membership, however, are un- 
reliable and deceptive. The strength of the revolutionary movement 
lay neither in the number of adherents on part}' rolls nor in the 
niceties of populist or Marxian theories, which were beyond the grasp 
of the masses, but in the deep-rooted discontent and disaffection 
prevailing throughout the country, which brought an eager response 
to revolutionary propaganda. In 1905 close-knit party organizations 
and carefully thought-out revolutionary tactics were still a thing of 
the future. Their import was not revealed until the fateful year 1917. 

THE LIBERALS 

The frail seedlings of Russian liberalism experienced to an even 
stronger degree than did Marxism and populism the invigorating 
effects of relief work during the famine years 1891-1892. Having 
tasted the satisfaction of participating in common endeavor, educated 
public-minded Russians w r ere reluctant to return to the state of hiber- 
nation that was their lot in normal times. It is not altogether accurate 
to speak of liberalism while dealing with the somewhat shapeless 
aspirations of those who occupied the middle position between the 
revolutionaries and the supporters of autocracy. They differed from 
the former in their rejection of socialism and revolutionary methods, 
and from the latter in their detestation of bureaucratic arbitrariness 
and their longing for political, social, and economic reforms. The loose, 
untranslatable Russian terms obshchestvo and obshchestvennost used 
to describe this group connote a body of educated critical opinion 
opposed to the ruling bureaucracy, although most of the time not to 
the extent of contemplating forcible action. 

In the 1890’s the standard-bearers of liberalism in the sense in- 
dicated above were the zemstvos, which, in spite of the restrictive act 
of 1890, 3 showed an increasing spirit of independence and a desire for 
expanding the field of their activity. Emboldened by their experience 
in 1891-1892, the liberal zemstvos reverted, at first hesitantly and 
cautiously, to the tradition of their precursors of the 1860 s and the 
late 1870’$. Two elements of this tradition were the demands for some 
form of popular representation in central government, and for the 
creation of a central zemstvo organization. The eagerly awaited op- 

* See pp. 1095-1097. 
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portunitv, offered by the accession of Nicholas II, was greeted with an 
outburst of optimism: Empress Alexandra, for instance, was pictured 
as a staunch liberal because she once attended a German university 
and was the recipient of a doctor's degree. Some of the congratulatory 
zemstvo addresses to the tsar (notably that of Tver) contained care- 
fully phrased references to the virtues of the rule of law and to the 
summoning of a representative assembly. The emperor s ungracious 
characterization of such proposals as “senseless dreams" was the official 
reply to these temperate and well meaning petitions. The attempt at 
establishing a national zemstvo organization fared no better. On the 
initiative of D. N. Shipov, chairman of the executive board of the 
Moscow zemstvo, the zemstvo leaders assembled in Moscow for the 
coronation (May, 1896) decided to hold regular conferences. With 
the approval of I. L. Goremykin, minister of the interior, the first of 
these conferences met in Nizhni-Novgorod in August, 1896; but the 
next meeting, scheduled for 1897, was prohibited by Goremykin on 
the ground that it was an innovation “incompatible with our consti- 
tutional order." 

The zemstvos nevertheless were not unduly discouraged. Over- 
stepping the narrow boundaries of their jurisdiction, they proceeded 
to pass resolutions dealing with national problems such as compulsory 
school attendance for all children and abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. In the middle of the 1890's the fast expanding body of hired 
zemstvo employees — teachers, doctors, nurses, veterinaries, statisti- 
cians, agronomists — began to show interest in the establishment of 
professional unions and, with the connivance of the zemstvos, they 
held conventions where political issues were discussed side by side 
with questions within the immediate purview of the members. It will 
be recalled that the “third element," as the hired zemstvo employees 
were known (the other two were Crown officials and the elected 
members of zemstvos), came chiefly from the ranks of radical intel- 
lectuals, many of them affiliated with revolutionary groups. The move- 
ment foT the organization of professional unions was taken up by pro- 
fessional men other than zemstvo employees. 

Viewing these developments with disfavor, the government en- 
deavored to check them by customary police methods. Zemstvo peti- 
tions were ignored, elected zemstvo officials were refused confirmation 
in office, conventions of professional men were closely supervised or 
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prohibited. In November, 1895, the St. Petersburg and the Moscow 
Committees for the Advancement of Literacy (Komitety Gramot - 
nosti ), privately supported agencies supplying schools and libraries 
with much-needed popular books, were taken over by the ministry of 
education, renamed Societies for the Advancement of Literacy 
(Obshchestva Gramotnosti ), and were made subject, under their new 
charter of March 12, 1896, to vexatious and cumbersome official con- 
trols. The committees had enjoyed the patronage of men and women 
of unquestionable loyalty; the successful campaign against these or- 
ganizations was provoked by ProbedonostseCs gratuitous charges that 
they had engaged in subversive propaganda. In 1899 a like fate befell 
the highly respected Law r Society, affiliated with the University* of 
Moscow 7 , because the eminent jurist Professor S. A. Muromtsev (later 
president of the first Duma) delivered before that body an address in 
which he gave the poetry of Pushkin an interpretation distasteful to 
the authorities. These and similar capricious and obnoxious policies 
estranged from the government those very groups on which it could 
have relied. 


FINLAND 

Just as unreasonable and, in their ultimate consequences, as fatal 
to the unity of the realm, were the encroachments upon the constitu- 
tion of Finland. As long as St. Petersburg respected the constitutional 
arrangements sanctioned by Alexander I and Alexander II, the giand 
duchy remained peaceful and orderly, indeed, the best governed and 
the least troublesome part of the empire. Far-reaching plans for the 
Russification of Finland were prepared in the reign of Alexander III; 
pressure was brought to force Finnish institutions to use the Russian 
language, and a heated controversy developed over the Finnish penal 
code approved by the diet (1888) and confirmed by the emperor, but 
subsequently suspended and amended by Russian authorities. The 
dispute, however, was eventually settled (April, 1894) within the 
framework of the Finnish constitution. Most of the restrictive policies 
devised under Alexander III were not translated into law until after 
the accession of his successor. Alexander III, according to his admirer 
Witte, “had no great liking for the constitution of Finland,” This 
observation (incidentally, one of the rare instances of understatement 
in Witte's memoirs) offers the only plausible explanation of the anti- 
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Finnish campaign. The hostility of Alexander III towards Finland was 
shared by Nicholas II and his entourage, particularly Pobedonostsev, 
Bunge, Goremykin, and General A. N. Kuropatkin, the future sorry* 
hero of the Russo-Japanese War. The reactionary press dutifully filled 
its columns with officially inspired vituperation against Finland, and in 
1898 A. I. Bobrikov, a proconsul notorious for his rabid nationalism, 
was appointed governor-general of the grand duchy. 

The turning point in Russo-Finnish relations was the imperial 
manifesto of February 3 (February 13, N.S.), 1899, and the accom- 
panying Fundamental Statutes, which provided that “general im- 
perial legislation,” that is, measures applying both in Finland and 
in the other parts of the realm, as well as legislation applying only in 
Finland but ‘affecting the common interests of the empire, or con- 
nected with the legislation of the empire,” should fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Russian State Council. The Finnish diet was to 
participate in the elaboration of such laws in a purely advisory capacity. 
The decision as to what measures affecting Finland were to come 
before the State Council was reserved for the Crown. This momentous 
enactment, which might well have spelled the doom of Finnish auton- 
omy, was followed by the absorption of the Finnish postal services by 
the imperial post office (August, 1899), the compulsory use of the 
Russian language in the records of the Finnish Senate and other 
agencies (June, 1900), and the disbandment of the Finnish army 
(June, 1901), which, under a law of 1878, consisted of natives of the 
grand duchy and was to be used exclusively for the defense of Finland. 
Thenceforth the Finns were liable to military sendee under the general 
provisions of the Russian conscription law. 

Russification, especially the act of February, 1899, which violated 
the Finnish constitution (even though this was denied by Russian 
nationalists, including distinguished legal authorities), aroused the 
placid and unemotional Finns. Setting aside inner political and na- 
tional dissensions (there was considerable antagonism between the 
Finnish and the Swedish element in the grand duchy) the country', 
with admirable discipline and singleness of purpose, resisted the as- 
sault on its liberties. The impressive demonstration of Finnish deter- 
mination and unity was soon to force St Petersburg to repeal the 
obnoxious legislation. Finland's confidence in Russia, nevertheless, 
had suffered irreparable damage, and mutual hostility bom of this 
incident entered as a permanent and weighty factor in Russo-Finnish 
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relations. The infringement of the constitution of Finland was criti- 
cized by Russian liberals and inspired in the Poles the darkest fore- 
bodings. 

THE VILLAGE AND THE FACTORY 

The scheming of revolutionary doctrinaires and liberal reformers, 
and the anti-Russian character of resurgent nationalism in tiny Fin- 
land, would not have constituted in themselves a menace to autocracy 
were they not part and parcel of the growing restlessness throughout 
the country. The famine of 1891-1892 was no mere accident due to 
the inclemency of the weather; disastrous failure of crops, albeit less 
severe than in 1891-1892, occurred in 1897, 1898, and 1901. By the 
end of the century the breakdown of the land arrangements decreed 
at the emancipation could no longer be ignored. Stagnation of agri- 
culture and the impoverishment of the peasantry w-ere traceable to 
crushing fiscal burdens and the deadening effects of communal tenure. 
Sporadic uprisings in rural areas emphasized the political and social 
implications of the drear}' statistics of mounting arrears, low produc- 
tivity' of land, and shocking standards of living. In 1902 agrarian dis- 
turbances broke out in the provinces of Poltava and Kharkov; some 
ninety manor houses were plundered, but order was soon restored by 
punitive military expeditions. These outbreaks w'ere due to economic 
causes, and gave no special ground for alarm. They were, however, 
symptoms of a fundamental maladjustment fraught with explosive 
potentialities and calling for drastic remedy. 

The awakening of labor w'as another major factor in the making — 
to use the Marxian phrase — of the " revolutionary situation” of 1905. 
The strikes of the 1890's, although on a scale that in this age of or- 
ganized labor may appear paltry, became a permanent disturbing fea- 
ture of the Russian scene. According to official data, the number of 
strikers in the establishments under the jurisdiction of factory inspec- 
tors was 17,000 in 1894, 31,000 in 1895, 30,000 in 1896, 60,000 in 1897, 
43,000 in 1898, 97,000 in 1899, 29,000 in 1900, 32,000 in 1901, 37,000 
in 1902, and 87,000 in 1903. The accuracy- of these figures has been 
questioned. L. Martov, for instance, maintains that they understate 
the actual number of strikers by at least 50 per cent. The average 
annual number of workers employed in the manufacturing, mining, 
and metallurgical industries in fifty provinces of European Russia in 
1890-1900 was 1,638,000; in 1900, for the empire as a whole, it was 
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nearly 2,200,000, a figure that changed but slightly in the course of the 
following three years. Compared with the statistics of total employ- 
ment, the annual number of strikers even in the peak years 1899 and 
1903 is not unduly high. Mass organized strikes, however, were still a 
novel phenomenon. The movement, which involved chiefly large 
establishments of the textile and metallurgical industries, originated 
in St. Petersburg and spread to Moscow and other industrial centers. 
In 1896-1897 some 260 establishments employing 90,000 workers 
(according to Martov, the actual number of strikers was at least 
170,000) were affected by strikes, a development unprecedented in 
Russian history. The St. Petersburg strike, moreover, was directed by 
the social democratic Fighting Union for the Liberation of the Work- 
ing Class. In spite of this revolutionary leadership the strikers 7 demands 
were non-political, reasonable, and moderate: shorter hours (the usual 
hours were 14 and 15 per day), higher rates so as to maintain the 
former level of earnings in spite of the proposed shorter hours, a half- 
day on Saturdays, regular payment of wages, and the elimination of 
other unfair practices. 

The policy of the government swayed uneasily from conciliation to 
reprisals. Some of the strikers 7 demands were granted by the above- 
mentioned law of June 2, 1897, which introduced the eleven-and-a-half- 
hour day, restricted overtime to 120 hours per year, and made other 
concessions. Pressure was brought to bear on employers to raise wages 
and to remove the more flagrant abuses. Witte, a protagonist of in- 
dustrial expansion, bluntly told the manufacturers (July 6, 1896) that 
since mismanagement was the chief cause of strikes, harsh and in- 
efficient employers should not count on official support. Nevertheless, 
the law of 1897, an important labor victory in principle, was but loosely 
enforced. In the early 190Q 7 s r the length of the labor day in some in- 
dustries was still maintained at the pre-1897 level, exceeding the statu- 
tory norm by as much as five or six hours. Evasion of the overtime 
provision was facilitated by subsequent amendments which practically 
explained it away. No penalty was prescribed for the violation of the 
law of 1897 except nominal fines of no more than 50 rubles. Other 
labor legislation was equally perfunctory. A law of June 2, 1903, estab- 
lished the financial responsibility 7 of the employer in case of industrial 
accidents resulting in the disability or death of a worker, 4 and a law 

* A totally disabled worker was entitled to a pension of two-thirds of his normal 
earnings, a widow to a pension of one-third of her husband’s earnings. There were 
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of June 10, 1903, created a semblance of corporate labor organization 
in the guise of “factory elders” ( fahrichnyi starosta ) . Under the terms 
of this act the workers elected, subject to the employers’ consent, 
candidates from whose number the factory administration appointed 
the elders. These official spokesmen for labor could be removed from 
office, as politically undesirable, by the authorities. Thus constituted, 
the new institution was looked at askance by both employers and 
workers. By 1905 it functioned in merely thirty or forty enterprises, 
and had little effect upon industrial relations or the labor movement. 

Viewed from the economic angle, the labor picture was cheerless. 
Tugan-Baranovsky’s much-quoted assertion that both money and real 
wages rose somewhat in the 1 89CTs has been contested by other students 
on the ground that the rise in money wages lagged behind that of the 
price of grain. The recession of 1899-1903, moreover, tended to de- 
press wage levels, wiping out previous gains. Taken as a whole, the 
decade 1894-1903 failed to achieve any appreciable improvement in 
the condition of the working class. This being the case, the ultimate 
effect of official conciliatory moves was the opposite of the one in- 
tended: concessions such as the law of 1897 gave labor a taste of the 
efficacy of collective action but brought little tangible relief. Inter- 
preted as disingenuous and a sign of weakness, they created hope 
followed by disappointment, and intensified the strike movement they 
were designed to prevent. 

Another major facet of official labor policies was measures for the 
eradication of radical leadership. Professional agitators and strike 
leaders were expeditiously rounded up, and hundreds of their followers 
were dismissed and summarily sent back to their native villages. The 
minister of the interior directed local authorities (circular of August 
12, 1897) to make use of their extra-judicial powers in dealing with 
the strikers. Such cases should not be referred to the courts “because in 
numerous instances it would be difficult to prove that the alleged 
offenses constituted breaches of the law.” 

A less trite method of combating subversive influences was the 
setting-up of police-controlled labor organizations. This curious ex- 
periment is associated with the name of S. V. Zubatov, a repentant 
revolutionary who became the chief of the Moscow security police 

allowances for hospitalization, medical care, and funeral expenses. No claim for 
compensation arose if the accident was caused by the worker's “gross negligence." 
Compensation claims could be settled out of court by agreement of the parties. 
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(okhrannoe otdelenie). The influence of the revolutionaries with the 
working class, according to Zubatov, was due to the fact that they 
alone openly espoused the economic grievances of the workers and 
endeavored to promote labor organizations. Subversive elements must 
be fought with their own weapons, and the workers should be given 
an opportunity to express their legitimate demands through legally 
recognized and properly conducted labor associations. These theories 
were shared by many high police officials who showed readiness to 
sacrifice the interests of the employers on the altar of social peace, 
which they visualized as a police-sponsored entente cordiale between 
labor and the bureaucracy. The government hesitated, however, and 
the Zubatov plan was not tried on a large scale until the end of 1900. 
Meanwhile Zubatov carried out, with the assistance of an extensive 
network of spies and agents provocateurs , mass arrests among the 
revolutionaries, and for a time reduced their Moscow groups to in- 
activity’. 

The Zubatov labor organizations took the form of benevolent mu- 
tual-aid associations which catered to the spiritual as well as to the 
economic needs of their members and were controlled by agents of 
the security police. The associations" cultural program, inaugurated 
in May, 1901, included a series of talks by well known liberal professors 
of Moscow University’. The unprecedented tolerance of the author- 
ities towards the new movement aroused suspicion, and by the autumn 
of 1901 the liberal lecturers deemed it wise to withdraw. They were 
replaced by less eminent speakers recruited chiefly from the ranks 
of the clergy’. At first non-political, although tinged with liberalism, 
the movement rapidly came under the influence of extreme reaction- 
aries. On February 19, 1902, the anniversary 7 of the emancipation, the 
associations staged in front of the monument to Alexander II a huge 
patriotic demonstration in which some fifty thousand workers took 
part. This success, however, contributed to their undoing. On the one 
hand, the very magnitude of the demonstration alarmed the govern- 
ment; on the other, the associations, intoxicated with their apparent 
strength and impunity, became unmanageable and turned from pa- 
triotic manifestations and discussions of such academic topics as 
British trade unionism to less abstruse and more vital issues: shorter 
hours, higher wages, better conditions of work. These demands they 
proceeded to enforce by the old method of strikes. Employers and 
their spokesman in the government, Witte, protested against indus- 
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trial conflicts instigated by police-sponsored labor groups. In 1903 
Zubatov was dismissed and exiled to Vladimir. Simultaneously police 
support was withdrawn from the Moscow associations and from most 
of their counterparts in St. Petersburg, Minsk, and other industrial 
centers. Deprived of official patronage, the movement collapsed, leav- 
ing the field free, and the ground well prepared, for the revolution- 
aries. 

UNWERSITY STUDENTS 

In the closing decades of the empire, university students occupied 
in Russian political life a place grossly out of proportion to what may 
be regarded as their legitimate due. Youth has a natural craving for 
excitement and activity, at times boisterous and not necessarily wise. 
In countries of different political background and older cultural tradi- 
tion than Russia (and this applies to relatively “new'’ countries such 
as the United States), the outlet for this enthusiasm and longing for 
action is provided by organized sports and extra-curricular activities 
which form an essential part of academic programs. Russia had no 
national pastime comparable to baseball, football, or cricket and her 
higher schools did not initiate their students in the subtle art of 
“playing the game/ 7 Russian intellectuals looked down upon what is 
known today as athletics, and youthful highbrows, however undis- 
tinguished their academic record, derided sports as a shameful waste 
of time and a desecration of the temple. 

The university charter of 1884, moreover, denied the student body 
the right of corporate organization, and outlawed even the most inno- 
cent non-political student associations and clubs. With such outlets 
for gregarious instincts blocked, energy and urge for public service were 
driven into underground channels. Radical and revolutionary doc- 
trines command everywhere a following, especially among those who 
stand on the threshold of life. In Russia such doctrines thrived on the 
inequities of autocracy and, from the beginning of the revolutionary 
movement, had many adherents in the universities. The fatuous rules 
of 1884, however, unwittingly created for the revolutionary student 
organizations a position of quasi-monopoly. Membership in under- 
ground groups involves serious personal risks and calls for devotion 
and discipline. Although the latter was hardly a characteristic of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, revolutionary student organizations 
found themselves in a strong strategic position in the amorphous mass 
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of undergraduates indifferent to, or vaguely in sympathy with, the 
not always clearly formulated objectives of a resolute minority. This 
strategic advantage the left-wing leaders jealously guarded: the col- 
lective energy' of the student body was not to be dissipated on non- 
revolutionary enterprises. V. A. Maklakov relates in his memoirs the 
telling incident of the Moscow student orchestra and choir, the only 
student-sponsored activities enjoying official recognition. The non- 
political character of this highly popular venture was frowned upon bv 
radically-minded undergraduates, among them Victor Chernov. Bv 
subtle maneuvers they took over in the early 1 890’s the administra- 
tion of the orchestra and choir and used them as centers of propa- 
ganda, with the result that both were disbanded by the authorities. 
The same elements successfully opposed the movement for the legal- 
ization of fraternal mutual-aid associations (zemlidchestvo, that is, 
fraternal societies open to students from the same locality) which 
existed without official sanction and had their central organ, the 
“central fund” ( tsentralnaia kassa). In the early 1890’s the leadership 
of the fraternities passed into the hands of radical students, supporters 
of legalization were reduced to silence or forced to withdraw, and the 
central organ, renamed “united council” ( soiuznyi soviet ), aligned 
the fraternities with the revolutionaries. 

Radical tendencies in the universities benefited by the financial in- 
security of a large portion of the student body, conclusive evidence that 
Dimitry Tolstoy’s and Delianov’s efforts to make higher education the 
preserve of the upper class had failed. 5 Crowded in dreary lodgings, 
living from hand to mouth on the proceeds of poorly paid tutoring 
and other white-collar odd jobs (occupations such as that of a waiter, 
so common in American colleges, were ruled out as involving a loss 
of caste), and robbing shoulders with their carefree, well-to-do fellow 
students, the impecunious undergraduates were naturally attracted by 
political and social theories that promised a more equitable order. 
Liberal opinion, moreover, invariably took the side of the students 
against the authorities, and as the tide of social unrest neared its crest 
even eminent members of the academic profession (Struve, Miliukov) 

s An investigation of the financial status of the student body of Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1899-1900 disclosed that of the total number of slightly over 4,000, ap- 
proximately half had no adequate means of support; nearly 2,000 were granted 
remission of fees, and about 900 received stipends, usually very small ones. 
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urged the undergraduates to put aside their textbooks and to throw 
themselves whole-heartedly into the struggle against autocracy* 

Throughout the 1880 T s the universities were relatively quiet. In the 
1890’s, however, academic life entered upon a stormy phase; student 
disturbances, which became more frequent and violent assumed an 
aggressively political character. In 1895 the Moscow united council, 
representing forty-five fraternities, was arrested. The reconstituted 
council announced (October, 1896) that the fraternities’ chief object 
was “to fight against the lawlessness and arbitrariness of university 
administration” in order “to steel and prepare” the students for the 
struggle against the imperial regime. A demonstration (November, 
1896) called by the council to commemorate the victims of the 
Khodynka disaster led to clashes with the police and to the arrest of 
over seven hundred students; of this number 660 were expelled, subject 
to subsequent reinstatement, while the others were meted out more 
stringent punishments. The next two years passed without major dis- 
turbances, but in 1899 disorders broke out with unprecedented force. 
Their immediate cause was trivial. Annoyed by an official warning that 
rowdyism, common during the annual fete of St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity (February' 8), would not be tolerated, the students of that institu- 
tion rudely interrupted the customary celebration and, after being 
ejected from the university building, were dispersed by mounted police 
using whips, an act of unwarranted brutality. The same evening a mass 
meeting of students decreed the closure of St Petersburg University; 
class attendance was to be prevented by what became known as “ob- 
structions” (obstruktsiid ) , that is, the use of violence. Russia’s first 
university strike proved remarkably successful: within ten days all 
higher schools in St. Petersburg and Moscow and all Russian univer- 
sities throughout the land were forced to close their doors. The ap- 
pointment of a committee, headed by the former minister of war 
General Vannovsky, to investigate the causes of the unrest did not 
relieve the tension. The strike spread to Riga and Warsaw 7 , and by the 
end of March practically every 7 higher school was officially closed until 
the autumn. 

Meanwhile the government produced a program of pacification 
which leaned heavily towards reprisals. Steps were taken to improve 
the housing situation, and clubs under official guidance were encour- 
aged, but any form of independent student activity remained pro- 
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hibited; annual enrollment was limited, for each institution, "in order 
to prevent overcrowding”; and, last but not least, by virtue of the 
“temporary rules” of July 29, 1899, the students expelled and deprived 
of the right to resume studies for a specified length of time (one, two, 
or three years) were drafted into the army for the duration of the 
interdict, even if they were not otherwise liable to military sendee. 
Moreover, several St. Petersburg professors, allegedly in sympathy with 
the strikers, were deprived of their chairs. These measures, needless to 
say, did not remove the causes of the unrest, and the universities, al- 
though drastically purged, reopened in the autumn of 1899 in a turbu- 
lent mood. Serious disturbances occurred in Kiev in 1900. In February, 
1901, P. Karpovich, a socialist revolutionary and a former student 
twice expelled, shot and fatally wounded N. P. Bogolepov, minister of 
education since 1898. This bloody deed was extolled by speakers at 
student demonstrations held in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other 
university cities. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY TIDE 

Bogolepov s murder, the first political assassination in the reign of 
Nicholas II, ushered in an era of terror waged by the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary' Party. In March, 1901, a zemstvo statistician, Lagovsky, fired 
four shots at Pobedonostsev but missed him. In April, 1902, a twenty- 
year-old student, S. V. Balmashev, wearing the uniform of an aide- 
de-camp to the tsar, gained admission to the building of the committee 
of ministers and mortally wounded the minister of the interior, D. S. 
Sipiagin. Simultaneously elaborate preparations were made for mur- 
derous attacks on Pobedonostsev and the St. Petersburg military gov- 
ernor, General Kleigels, but the would-be assassins (among them a 
young girl, Z. Iurkovsky, dressed for the occasion in the uniform of a 
male gymnasium student) faltered and failed to carry out their assign- 
ment. In July, 1902, a worker, F. Kachura, fired two unsuccessful shots 
at the governor of Kharkov, Prince Obolensky, and in May, 190?, a 
railway worker, E. Dulebov, shot and killed the governor of Ufa 
Bogdanovich. The latter crime led to the arrest of the leader of the 
Terroristic Organization, Gershuni, who was succeeded by Azef. The 
technique of the terrorists underwent a change: firearms were dis- 
carded for high explosives. The first victim to be blown up was the 
minister of the interim:, V. K. Plehve; the assassination (July, 1904) 
was planned by Azef and Savinkov, but the bomb that killed the 
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minister was hurled at his carriage by E. S. Sazonov, an expelled stu- 
dent and son of a wealthv conservative peasant merchant. In June. 
1904, Bobrikov, governor-general of Finland, was murdered bv Eugene 
Shauman, son of a Finnish senator. Although unconnected with the 
terror of the socialist revolutionaries, this act of political vengeance 
was probably inspired by it — violence is not a part of the Finnish 
tradition. After shooting Bobrikov, Shauman committed suicide. 

These bloody exploits and threats that terror was merely beginning 
contributed to public unrest and caused dismay in official circles. The 
liberals, like the revolutionaries, became restless, vocal and, finally, 
daring. The zemstvos had good reasons of their own for alarm and 
disaffection. The government had under consideration a project for 
the taking over by the state of all schools, that is, the elimination of 
zemstvo schools — the liberals' most cherished creation. A proposal 
sponsored by Goremykin for the introduction of zemstvo institutions 
(or, more exactly, a hopelessly truncated version thereof) in the nine 
western and four other provinces was vetoed by the tsar (1899), pre- 
sumably under the influence of Witte, who argued in a celebrated 
memorandum that local self-government, meritorious as it might be in 
a different political climate, was incompatible with autocracy. Gore- 
mvkin, a dreary bureaucrat of unimpeachable conservatism, was dis- 
missed (October, 1899), and was succeeded as minister of the in- 
terior by a flamboyant reactionary, Sipiagin. In June, 1900, the zem- 
stvos were shorn of their statutory powers for the provisioning of the 
population, but the near famine of 1901 forced the government to 
revoke this ordinance for the duration of the emergency. In August, 
1900, Sipiagin prohibited communications between zemstvos and 
municipalities having for their object joint or parallel representations 
to the government concerning matters outside their jurisdiction. A 
severe blow to zemstvo finances was a law of June 12, 1901, which 
limited rates to 3 per cent of the assessed value of real estate, unless 
special dispensation was granted by the authorities. These policies lent 
color to persistent rumors that Meshchersky's compaign for the aboli- 
tion of local self-government was soon to bear fruit. 

In the tense atmosphere of the early 1900's government hostility, 
far from intimidating zemstvo leaders, drove many of them to the 
conclusion that since autocracy is irreconcilable with social progress 
the former must give place to representative government under a 
constitutional monarchy. In spite of official prohibition, a “private* 
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zemstvo conference convened in Moscow in February, 1901. There- 
after such conferences met at frequent intervals, becoming a quasi- 
permanent institution and the chief organ of liberal opinion. Mean- 
while the basis of liberal opposition was broadened. In June, 1902, 
there appeared in Stuttgart the first issue of Osvohozhdenie (Libera- 
tion), a journal sponsored by zemstvo constitutionalists and edited, in 
cooperation with P. N. Miliukov, by P. B. Struve, author of the social 
democratic manifesto of 1898, who had drifted to the right wing of 
the socialist movement. The new journal, which was smuggled into 
Russia, advocated the overthrow of autocracy and the establishment 
of a constitutional regime. This program was endorsed by the Union 
of Liberation (Soiuz Osvobozhdeniia), an underground political or- 
ganization founded at a zemstvo conference in Kharkov in September, 
1903, and formally constituted in January, 1904. The union, directed 
by a council, built up an extensive network of local agencies and en- 
listed, in addition to zemstvo constitutionalists, many intellectuals and 
professional men. For the first time in Russian history liberalism was 
raised to the status of an organized political force. 

The government retaliated with customary reprisals which became 
particularly oppressive after Plehve, a militant and ruthless reaction- 
ary, w T as appointed minister of the interior to succeed the murdered 
Sipiagin (April, 1902). One of his early measures was the discontinu- 
ance of an investigation of farming on the ground that zemstvo sta- 
tisticians were allegedly politically unreliable. An imperial manifesto 
of February' 26, 1903, acknowledging the state of public unrest, made 
it clear that no surrender of autocratic powers was contemplated, and 
outlined a program of social and economic reforms so vague and 
jejune as to satisfy no one. The zemstvos continued their agitation 
and, as has already been mentioned, took the leading part in organiz- 
ing the Union of Liberation. Plehve’s retaliatory move was the sus- 
pension of the provincial zemstvo of Tver, ostensibly because of the 
subversive activities of the Tver zemstvo employees, especially school- 
teachers (January, 1904). 

The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War (January, 1904) some- 
what eased the internal tension. Although the war, caused by a con- 
flict of obscure ambitions in a distant and little-known country, was 
not popular, there were inevitable patriotic manifestations and a feel- 
ing among a large section of the liberal (but not of the revolutionary) 
opposition that this was not the time for domestic strife. The recon- 
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ciliation between the government and the liberals, however, proved 
short-lived. Much to Plehve’s chagrin the zemstvos w'ere permitted 
to organize a union for the relief of wounded and sick soldiers and of 
the families of war dead. Plehve created innumerable obstacles to the 
work of the union, and denied confirmation to a score of zemstvo 
officials, including the very popular D. N. Shipov, who was reelected 
chairman of the Moscow zemstvo board. The latter decision was all 
the more capricious because Shipov, although a staunch champion of 
local self-government, opposed the program of the constitutionalists. 
The Shipov incident did much to estrange the liberals from the gov- 
ernment. 

The principal reason for the collapse of the short-lived union saetee , 
however, was the unforeseen course of military events. At the begin- 
ning of the war few in Russia doubted final victory. Opinions differed 
merely as to whether it would be a short and relatively easy war, or a 
long and costly war. In actual fact the war proved to be an uninter- 
rupted series of military and naval disasters for which the government 
was blamed. Many, indeed, came to feel that autocracy rather than 
Japan was the real enemy. In the heat of political passions the distant 
battlefields of Manchuria were all but forgotten. The inevitable explo- 
sion was precipitated by the assassination of Plehve and the appoint- 
ment of Prince P. D. Sviatopolk-Mirsky as his successor (August 
1904). 

For a high functionary' of the ministry' of the interior, Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky was a man of enlightened views. The “political spring/" as his 
brief administration is known, was an attempt at tempering autocracy 
with the rule of law, and softening the harshness of bureaucratic gov- 
ernment by cooperation with moderate liberal opinion. He repealed 
the more unpopular measures enacted by his predecessors, pardoned 
a number of political exiles, and announced that his policies would 
“conform to the spirit of true and broad progress,” provided the latter 
“did not conflict with the existing order.” By 1904, however, discontent 
and disaffection had reached too advanced a stage to be quelled by 
these well intentioned but paltry gestures, while the partial lifting 
of police restrictions, instead of promoting reconciliation, favored the 
onslaught of the opposition forces. 

In September, 1904, a conference of Russia’s radical and revolu- 
tionary groups was held in Paris on the initiative of the newly formed 
Finnish Party of Active Resistance. Shunned by the social democrats. 
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both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, but attended by representatives of 
the Union of Liberation (Struve, Miliukov), the socialist revolution- 
aries (Chernov, Azef), and by delegates of six organizations of na- 
tional minorities (Finland, Poland, 6 Georgia, Armenia, and Latvia), 
the conference formalized the alliance against autocracy which had 
for some time been under discussion between the left-wing liberals and 
the revolutionaries. It bound the member organizations to work, bv 
methods left to their discretion, for the overthrow of absolutism, the 
establishment of a representative government, and the safeguarding 
of the rights of national minorities. 

The liberals, although lacking an agreed program, were in a fighting 
mood. In October, 1904, the Union of Liberation adopted a threefold 
plan of action: (1) to induce the zemstvos and their conferences to 
pass resolutions demanding constitutional government; (2) to cam- 
on political agitation at banquets organized on the pretext of cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of the reformed law courts; and (3) 
to promote professional unions which eventually were to constitute 
the Union of Unions, Early in November a conference of zemstvo 
leaders, unauthorized but tolerated by the authorities, met in St. 
Petersburg and adopted an eleven-point resolution which called for 
the granting of civil liberties, equality of all citizens before the law, 
democratization and expansion of local self-government, political am- 
nesty', repeal of the “state of emergency” legislation, and — by a vote 
of 71 to 27 — the summoning of a representative legislative assembly. 
The minority, led by Shipov, favored a consultative assembly, while 
the conference unanimously declared itself against a constituent 
assembly on the ground that the hoped-for constitution should ema- 
nate from the Crown. 

The zemstvo resolution was the starting point of a nation-wide 
campaign. In November and December countless zemstvos, munici- 
palities, corporations of the nobility, and other public and private 
organizations and groups passed resolutions clamoring for constitu- 
tional reforms. Some of them, especially the resolutions adopted at 
political banquets sponsored by the Union of Liberation, went further 
than the eleven-point program: they demanded not merely a legislative 
but a constituent assembly. The government's reply was the ukase of 

6 Poland was represented by two organizations, the Polish National Party and 
the Polish Socialist Patty. 
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December 12, 1904, which added little to what had been promised by 
the manifesto of February 26, 1903. Sviatopolk-Mirsky's original draft 
provided for the broadening of the State Council by the inclusion of 
members elected by the zemstvos and other bodies. This provision, 
although approved by a conference of high officials under the chair- 
manship of the tsar, was struck out by Nicholas on the eve of publica- 
tion. 7 An official announcement issued simultaneously with the ukase, 
moreover, blamed the opposition for the state of public unrest and 
branded its members as enemies of the country. The combined effect 
of the ukase and the announcement was to widen the gulf between 
the bureaucracy and unofficial Russia, especially after it became known 
that the innocuous “elected representatives” provision had been de- 
leted by the tsar. 

1905 

On December 19, 1904, Port Arthur, Russia's Far Eastern strong- 
hold, surrendered to the Japanese. The consternation created by this 
staggering defeat was immediately overshadowed by untoward do- 
mestic events. Early in January a strike broke out in St. Petersburg and 
within a few T days spread to a number of factories employing tens of 
thousands of workers. The movement was directed by the Assembly 
f Sobranie ) of Russian Workingmen, an association sponsored and 
financed by the police and headed by the priest George Gapon, who 
conceived the plan of a dramatic appeal to the tsar. On Sunday, 
January 9, 1905, columns of workers bearing a petition listing their 
grievances and wishes (they ranged from minor abuses to the con- 
vocation of a constituent assembly) converged from distant suburbs 
upon the palace square. The authorities were aware of the proposed 
demonstration. The marchers were peaceful and orderly, some of 
them, indeed, carried portraits of the tsar and sacred icons. They were 
stopped, nevertheless, by cordons of troops, and when they refused to 

7 Nicholas's characteristic reversal may be ascribed to the pressure of the empress 
and Pobedonostsev and to Witte's insidious arguments. Summoned to the palace 
on Dec. 11, Witte restated his favorite theory with which the tsar was already 
familiar; namely, that popular representation, however limited, was incompatible 
with autocracy and would inexorably lead to a full-fledged constitution. The 
choice, as Witte saw it, was between the abdication of absolute powers and the 
rejection of Sviatopolk-Mirsky's already approved proposal. The emperor deckled 
on the latter course. S via topolk- M irshy was not informed of the change until after 
the final decision was made. He tendered his resignation but it was not accepted. 
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disperse were fired upon. The actual number of victims was probably 
larger than the official estimate of 130 killed and several hundred 
wounded. s 

The “Bloody Sunday” produced a tremendous impression both at 
home and abroad. Sviatopolk-Mirsky and the higher police officials 
resigned. To mitigate the sinister effects of the butchery, the tsar re- 
ceived a deputation of workers hand-picked by the newly appointed 
governor-general of St. Petersburg, D. F. Trepov (January 19). Labor, 
however, refused to be lured by this naive strategem, and some of the 
delegates were forced by the resentment of their fellow workers to 
give up their jobs. The zemstvos, municipalities, and other bodies re- 
sumed their agitation for constitutional reforms. Ridden by strikes 
and political demonstrations, the universities were closed until the 
autumn. On February 4 the Grand Duke Serge Aleksandrovich, com- 
manding officer of the Moscow military region and the tsar's uncle 
and brother-in-law 7 — he was married to a sister of the tsarina — was 
killed by a bomb hurled into his carriage by the socialist revolutionary 
I. P. Kaliaev, an expelled student and son of a police officer. The 
assassination was planned by Savinkov, and its perpetrators were 
shielded from the police by Azef. 

Three ill assorted enactments appeared on February 18, 1905. A 
manifesto written without consultation of any of the ministers except 
Pobedonostsev inveighed anew against the opposition, and called 
upon all loyal Russians to rally round the throne. A rescript addressed 
to Sviatopolk-Mirsky's successor, A. G. Bulygin, announced the em- 
peror's intention to summon “the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple” in order that they may participate “in the preliminary elabora- 
tion and discussion of legislative bills,” that is, to convoke a consulta- 
tive representative assembly. A ukase to the Senate upheld the right 

8 In spite of the large literature on Gapon, his actual motives remain unclear. 
His association with the security police went back to 1902, but although he con- 
sulted -with police officials and received subsidies he was no ordinary agent provo- 
cateur. Documentary evidence suggests that his real object was to counteract revo- 
lutionary influences among the workingmen (even though some of the demands of 
the January petition were revolutionary') and to organize the loyal elements of labor 
into patriotic fraternal associations. The tearoom clubs he established were for a 
time remarkably successful. After Jan. 9 Gapon issued a denunciation of the tsar, 
the bureaucracy, and the army, was unfrocked (March, 19D5), fled abroad and 
pined the Socialist Revolutionary Party, but soon resumed his relations with the 
security police and returned to Russia. He was hanged, by order of the central 
committee of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, in a lonely summer cottage in Fin- 
land in March, 1906. The assassination was planned by P. Rutenberg. 
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of every subject of the Crown “to be heard directly by the monarch” 
and ordered the council of ministers to examine proposals made by 
private persons and institutions, for the betterment of public welfare. 
The ukase appeared to invite and legalize the political agitation which 
the manifesto roundly condemned. Its practical effects, however, must 
not be exaggerated (Witte regarded the ukase as meaningless and an 
empty 7 gesture), although it probably facilitated the propaganda cam- 
paign of the opposition, especially among the peasants. Of greater 
immediate importance was a decree of April 17 which proclaimed the 
principle of religious tolerance and abrogated the discriminator}' laws 
affecting dissenters. 

The pusillanimity 7 and tardiness of official moves favored the more 
extreme elements of the opposition. By the time the government re- 
luctantly conceded popular representation in an advisory assembly, 
the bulk of liberal opinion had rallied to the support of a constituent 
assembly to be elected in accordance with the quadripartite formula: 
universal suffrage and secret, direct, and equal vote. These slogans 
w T ere propagated by the Union of Liberation and the fourteen newly 
founded professional unions 9 which in May, 1905, established a cen- 
tral organ, the Union of Unions (Soiuz Soiuzov ), under the chairman- 
ship of Miliukov. A similar program was advocated by the Peasants’ 
Union organized by radical intellectuals in July. The zemstvo con- 
ferences held in February, April, and May moved, although more 
cautiously, in the same direction. The May conference elected a dele- 
gation which waited on the emperor (June 6), but the gracious audi- 
ence failed to bring a reconciliation. In an intransigent mood, and 
regardless of police orders prohibiting the meeting, zemstvo leaders 
convened in Moscow in July. The conference approved the draft of 
a “fundamental law” (imperial constitution) which, like a similar 
proposal issued by the Union of Liberation in October, 1904, embodied 
the principles of western political democracy, and w r as widely circu- 
lated. An awkwardly phrased resolution proclaimed the intention of 
the conference “to enter into close contact with the broad masses of 
the people for the joint discussion of impending political reform” and 
“for the conquest of liberties necessary 7 to make it effective.” The loyal 

9 These were the unions of university' professors, lawyers, agronomists and 
statisticians, doctors, veterinaries, railway employees, journalists and authors, mem- 
bers of zemstvo assemblies, engineers, bookkeeepers and accountants, teachers, 
pharmacists; also the union for the emancipation of women and the union for the 
emancipation of the Jews. 
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opposition was treading the slippery’ path that leads to revolutionary 
action. 

Developments in Manchuria were not such as to strengthen the 
position of the government. In February Russia's army suffered a de- 
feat at Mukden, and in the middle of May her fleet was annihilated 
in the straits of Tsushima. A few days later both belligerents accepted 
Theodore Roosevelt's offer to enter into peace negotiations. The 
domestic situation went from bad to worse. Agrarian disturbances 
broke out in many parts of the country, particularly in the Baltic and 
western provinces and in the Caucasus, and strikes, which had sub- 
sided in the spring, were again numerous and bitter. Early in June 
troops were used against the strikers in Lodz, and a general strike was 
declared in Odessa. The socialist revolutionary’ terroristic groups were 
again active, one of their more notable victims being the military 
governor of Moscow’, Count P. P. Shuvalov (June 28). Disaffection 
spread to the armed forces. On June 14 the battleship Potemkin of 
the Black Sea fleet mutinied, raised the red flag, and wrote in the 
revolutionary’ annals a blood epic (ably, albeit romantically, portrayed 
in the well knowm Soviet film) which ended somewhat ingloriously 
eleven days later with the surrender of the mutineers to the Rumanian 
authorities at Constantsa. 

The agitation of the opposition and the excesses of the revolution- 
aries invited retaliation on the part of the supporters of autocracy. 
The earliest organization of the extreme right was the Russian Assem- 
bly ( Rnsskoe Sobranie) founded in 1901, an upper-class society for 
the dissemination of information concerning Russian achievements in 
art and science. To check mounting discontent, however, the assembly 
soon engaged in nationalistic and monarchical counter-propaganda, 
which may in part account for the appearance of ultra-conservative 
groups in the universities (the so-called academic unions) and through- 
out the country. Most of the latter were eventually absorbed in the 
Union of the Russian People (Soiuz Russkogo Naroda) established 
at the end of October, 1905, in St. Petersburg under the leadership 
of the notorious Dr. A. I. Dubrovin. The program of the union was 
an elaboration of Uvarov s formula — Orthodoxy, autocracy, and na- 
tionality — tinged, however, with hostility towards the bureaucracy as 
a barrier between the throne and the people. The movement's out- 
standing characteristic was its militant nationalism and intense hatred 
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of Finns, Poles, and especially the Jews. As these sentiments were 
shared by Nicholas, who in December, 1905, accepted honorary badges 
of the union for himself and his son, and by many high officials (Pobe- 
donostsev, Plehve, Goremykin ), Dubrovin and his peers were assured 
of official patronage, of which they made extensive and unscrupulous 
use. The benevolent attitude of the authorities might explain the 
union's success in building up within a short time a network of some 
3,000 local agencies. Most of its following came from the lower middle 
class, small tradesmen, minor government officials, and the clergy. 
The ultra-nationalistic leaders were, with rare exception, men of low 
intellectual and moral standards who did not hesitate to play up the 
baser instincts and prejudices of the masses. 

The prominence of the Jews in the revolutionary movement made 
them an easy target of the reactionary clique. Although anti-Semitism 
flourished under Alexander III, few pogroms occurred from 1881 to 
1903. The spell was broken on Easter Day (April 6) of the latter year, 
when a wholesale massacre of the Jews and looting of their property’ 
took place in Kishenev, Bessarabia. For two days a delirious mob had 
control of the city; over seven hundred dwelling houses and six hundred 
business establishments were ransacked, the number of victims killed 
and injured running into hundreds. The attack was planned and pro- 
voked by a group of anti-Semites led by P. A. Krushevan, editor of the 
Jew-baiting sheet Bessarabets (The Bessarabian), which used the 
apocryphal story of a ritual murder to incite the populace. 10 The police 
and the troops did not intervene until the end of the second day of 
rioting. While the pogrom was condemned by the government and 
by all shades of opinion, and the rioters were tried and suffered various 
punishments, there was much evidence to support the widely held 
view that the outbreak could have been prevented had the authorities 
so wished. The Kishenev pogrom was followed by one in Gomel 
(August, 1903) and by waves of pogroms in southern and western 
Russia in the autumn of 1904 and in the spring and summer of 1905. 
As in Kishenev, the riots were instigated by ultra-nationalistic groups 
and were made possible by the ineptitude and, sometimes, the con- 

10 Krashevan's brand of anti-Semitism was based on religions and not on racial 
grounds. He urged that the Jews should be given the option either to join the Rus- 
sian Church or to be deported. Converted Jews were to be freed from all disabilities; 
even titles of nobility and decorations were to be distributed among the educated 
converts — by lot. 
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nivance of the authorities. These savage and despicable manifestations 
of racial intolerance added nothing to the stability and prestige of the 
monarchy which their perpetrators ostensibly had at heart 

The law of August 6, 1905, defining the procedure for elections to 
the State Duma, as the consultative assembly announced in February 
was to be known, was greeted with a chorus of abuse and derision. 
The franchise, based on the familiar theory 7 that the peasants were 
devoted to the Crown, was so framed as to ensure, through an intri- 
cate system of indirect voting, a large representation of the peasantry 7 , 
while high property qualifications disfranchised the bulk of the urban 
population, especially intellectuals and industrial workers. The con- 
servatives disapproved both of the proposed assembly and of the 
method by which it was to be chosen. The opposition was of one 
mind that the Duma should be boycotted or should be used for propa- 
ganda purposes and the assembly “torpedoed from within.” The gov- 
ernment, moreover, had to bear the onus of the unpopular peace 
settlement agreed upon in the middle of August, although its terms 
were less severe than might have been expected in view of Russia's 
undistinguished war record. 

A surprise law of August 27, 1905, granted antonomy to the univer- 
sities. Irresistible outside pressure and the broad interpretation put 
on this loosely worded enactment by university authorities (now 
elected by academic corporations) turned the lecture halls into public 
forums where freedom of speech and of assembly blossomed immune 
from police intervention. Revolutionary 7 oratory flowing from the 
rostrums deserted by the professors inflamed the imagination of eager 
audiences in which university* students mingled with government 
officials, tradesmen, artisans, factory workers, soldiers, starry-eyed so- 
ciety matrons, housewives, and even children. The St. Petersburg Soviet 
of Workers' Deputies soon to be established, according to its president 
G. S. Khrustalev-N osar, was a by-product of university autonomy. 

Political tension having reached the breaking point, the long- 
expected mass action took the form of a general strike. In the second 
half of September the Moscow printers and bakers laid down their 
tools, while a sympathetic strike w 7 as declared in St. Petersburg, but 
by October 5 the movement seemed to subside. On October 7, how- 
ever, a railway strike organized by the railway union, an association 
that functioned openly, although lacking official recognition, broke 
out in Moscow, and within a few days spread to the entire network. 
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engulfed the telegraph and telephone services, and paralyzed prac- 
tically all industry. The strikers' original demands — a constituent 
assembly, repeal of the 4 state of emergency" legislation, 11 civil liber- 
ties, and the eight-hour day — were soon supplemented by purely rev- 
olutionary ones: a democratic republic, political amnesty, disarming 
of the police and troops, and the arming of labor. This program was 
endorsed by the professional unions. Excited crowds earning red 
banners and revolutionary 7 posters roamed the streets. Banks, shops, 
schools, law courts, government, zemstvo, and municipal offices, even 
pharmacies and hospitals, closed their doors. There were no news- 
papers, no electricity, no gas, and in some localities no water. Barri- 
cades were erected on the streets of Kharkov, Ekaterinoslav, and 
Odessa. The economic and business life of the country came to a 
standstill. 

On October 1 3 the St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies con- 
vened for the first time, with thirty 7 or forty 7 delegates present; by the 
end of November their number had risen to 562. Theoretically there 
was one delegate per 500 workers, but actually, according to Leon 
Trotsky, one of the Soviet's leading figures, some of the deputies repre- 
sented much smaller groups. The revolutionary 7 parties had engineered 
the elections, and they dominated the Soviet and the executive com- 
mittee it chose on October 17. The strongest influence w 7 as that of 
the Mensheviks. Lenin did not return to St. Petersburg from abroad 
until November, and he took little direct part in the work of the 
Soviet, although he was active behind the scenes. The Union of 
Unions and other left-wing groups acknowledged the leadership of 
the self-styled workers' parliament. On October 17 appeared the first 
number of Izvestiia (News), the Soviet's official organ. 

On the same day the tsar signed a manifesto transforming Russia 
into a constitutional monarchy. In the enforced isolation of his country 
residence at Peterhof, which because of the strike w 7 as accessible only 
by sea, Nicholas since October 9 had been in touch with Witte. In 
August, 1903, Witte, a severe critic of Russia's Far Eastern policy 7 , was 
dismissed from the office of minister of finance he had occupied since 
1892 and was relegated to the honorary 7 position of president of the 
committee of ministers. Recalled from semi-retirement in the summer 
of 1905 to head the Russian peace delegation, he returned to St 
Petersburg in September, his reputation greatly enhanced by the 

11 See p. 1091. 
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Portsmouth Treaty, for which he was rewarded with the title of count, 
and by the attentions showered upon him in France and Germany, 
where he had powerful political and financial connections. In spite of 
his short temper and arrogant manner, Witte had many political 
friends both among conservatives and among liberals, and was, indeed, 
regarded as the only man capable of saving the dynasty. The advice 
he tendered Nicholas in the fateful days of October was to choose 
between a constitution and a military dictatorship. He was willing (and 
many said, eager) to head a unified government under a constitution; 
with a dictatorship, however, in the success of which he did not be- 
lieve, he refused to be associated. The emperor leaned towards the 
latter solution, but after his uncle, the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolae- 
vich, the imperial family's “strong man/' tearfully declined the prof- 
fered dictatorial powers, and after Witte had rejected a compromise 
proposal drafted by Goremykin, the tsar reluctantly accepted Witte's 
liberal program. The manifesto of October 17 written by Witte con- 
tained the following provisions: (1) guarantee of fundamental civil 
liberties — freedom from arrest, freedom of opinion, of the press, of 
assembly, and of association; (2) promise to amend the law of August 
6 by enfranchising the groups excluded from participation in the 
elections to the State Duma, and to ensure the further extension of 
the franchise by the new legislative assembly; and (3) announcement 
of the “immutable rule" that no law should be promulgated without 
the approval of the State Duma, which was also to exercise effective 
control over officials appointed by the Crown. The above principles 
were elaborated in Witte's report, confirmed by the tsar, and issued 
simultaneously with the manifesto. The ministers were not consulted. 
According to the minister of finance, V. N. Kokovtsov, he knew noth- 
ing of the change until the manifesto was published. 

The country, stirred by the October manifesto, responded with con- 
flicting emotions. The conservatives were frankly dismayed. The lib- 
erals vacillated between wild enthusiasm and dark premonition that 
the government was not in earnest and that the manifesto was but an 
artifice. Miliukov, speaking on the evening of October 17, character- 
ized the manifesto as a great victory but also as “a new stage of the 
struggle." The revolutionaries scornfully dismissed official promises 
even though they feared their repercussions on the unity of the revolu- 
tionary front. “Witte has come, but Trepov remains," Trotsky, one 
of the world's greatest pamphleteers, wrote in Izvestiia. “ . . The 
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proletariat knows what it does and what it does not want. It wants 
neither the police thug Trepov, nor the liberal financial shark Witte; 
neither the w r olfis snout, nor the fox’s tail. It rejects the police whip 
wrapped in the parchment of the constitution.” 

The immediate reaction, however, was one of uncontrollable ex- 
citement. Intoxicated with their first taste of liberty, people of every 
station and age, from sedate gray-haired bureaucrats to factory hands 
and children, poured into the streets and joined in noisy demonstra- 
tions and counter-demonstrations. There were red banners, revolu- 
tionary songs, and inflammatory oratory'. But there were also demon- 
strators who carried portraits of Nicholas and marched to the strains 
of the national anthem ‘ k Go3 Save the Tsar.” The tw r o factions in- 
evitably came to blow's. The right-wing movement, although aided by 
the police, was not entirely synthetic. The general strike, by creating 
mass unemployment and disrupting the life of the community, pro- 
voked bitterness and resentment. Even before the publication of the 
manifesto the Moscow students, attacked by an angry mob, barricaded 
themselves in the university building. After October 17, however, 
patriotic fervor turned primarily against the familiar scapegoat, the 
Jews. Between October 18 and 25 hundreds of pogroms swept towns 
and hamlets in and outside the Jewish pale, the most notable being 
those of Kiev and Odessa. Organized by ultra-nationalistic groups, con- 
doned and sometimes instigated by the police, the pogroms, with the 
opportunity for looting, attracted the criminal dregs of society'. They 
inflicted cruel indignities and sufferings on thousands of innocent peo- 
ple, and shocked and antagonized the western world. This was one of 
the first consequences of the October manifesto w'hich granted civil 
liberties to all the subjects of the Russian Crowm. 

The manifesto of October 17, by proclaiming civil liberties which 
the laws still in force denied or narrowly circumscribed, put the ad- 
ministration in an impossible position and led to temporary govern- 
ment atrophy. Police regulations were no longer enforced. Official 
censorship became dormant. A new and even more formidable censor- 
ship, however, was exercised by the printers’ union, which refused to 
handle publications not to its liking, while scores of radical papers 
made their appearance and were freely circulated. The flames of revolt 
blazed throughout the borderlands. Finland, in the throes of a general 
strike, demanded the restoration of her constitutional liberties; mass 
demonstrations in Poland clamored for autonomy or independence. 
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The new government headed by Witte met the wishes of Finland. A 
manifesto of October 22 abrogated all legislation, beginning with 
the manifesto of February' 3, 1S99, to which the Finns objected. A 
very different treatment was reserved for Poland, where a “state of 
emergency’' was proclaimed in the last days of October in order to 
combat activities “threatening the unity' of the empire.” Disaffection 
made further progress in the armed forces. Kronstadt and Vladivostok 
mutinied at the end of October, but both uprisings were swiftly sup- 
pressed. 

The center of revolutionary' agitation was the St. Petersburg Soviet, 
whose example w r as emulated by soviets organized in Moscow, Odessa, 
and other cities. It parried the October manifesto by decreeing that 
the general strike would continue. A strike, however, especially a po- 
litical strike that brings no immediate economic benefits to the work- 
ers, is a double-edged weapon; unduly prolonged it tends to disorgan- 
ize the ranks of labor, particularly in a country which, like Russia in 
1905, has no trade unions. The soviet was forced by a spontaneous 
back-to-work movement to call off the strike (October 21), but it was 
made clear that the counter-order was a tactical retreat, not a sur- 
render: the proletariat, it was announced, would “not lay down its 
arms” until the monarchy had been superseded by a democratic re- 
public. The soviet, accordingly, proceeded to make plans not only for 
new strikes but also for an armed uprising. This uncompromising 
program notwithstanding, the soviet was not interfered with, partly 
because of the state of uncertainty and confusion prevailing in bu- 
reaucratic circles and partly, as Witte explains in his memoirs, because 
he deemed it wise to wait until the soviet had outlived its popularity 
with the masses of labor. In the meantime the soviet enjoyed a quasi- 
official status, met freely, issued orders, and negotiated with the head 
of the government. A partial amnesty granted on October 21 rein- 
forced the ranks of the revolutionaries by permitting the return of 
many political exiles. It was not, however, regarded as adequate either 
by the soviet or by the liberal opposition, and accentuated the demand 
for a full amnesty. 

From the teeming industrial cities the revolutionary movement 
overflowed into the boundless expanse of rural Russia. In the closing 
months of 1905 the countryside was ablaze with agrarian disturbances. 
The worst outbreaks occurred in the provinces of Samara, Saratov, 
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Chernigov, Kherson, and Tambov, and in the Baltic provinces, where 
the situation was complicated by the secular antagonism between the 
German landed nobility, on the one hand, and the Latvian and 
Estonian peasantry, on the other. Over two thousand manor houses 
were looted and burned, their owners were murdered or fled, and the 
damage caused in only ten of the most affected provinces was officially 
estimated at 29 million rubles. The basic causes of the conflagration 
were the rural arrangements described elsewhere in this book. The 
outbreak of 1905, however, must in part be attributed to the ukase of 
February 18 which invited private persons and institutions to make 
known their washes for the betterment of public welfare. This dispen- 
sation was used for revolutionary propaganda among the peasantry by 
professional agitators and left-wing zemstvo employees. In August, 
1905, the Peasants 7 Union, an underground organization directed by 
revolutionary intellectuals, held its first conference in Moscow. It 
reconvened openly in that city in November (6-12), and adopted a 
series of resolutions calling for the transfer of all land to the toilers 
of the soil, the summoning of a constituent assembly not later than 
February, and a political alliance with the industrial proletariat and 
organizations “defending the interests of the people.” These demands 
were to be enforced by methods akin to a strike: refusal to comply with 
army drafts and to work for big landowners. The government, having 
somewhat recovered its bearings, met the challenge by proclaiming a 
“state of emergency 77 in the Baltic provinces and other affected areas, 
by dispatching punitive expeditions to suppress the riots, and by 
arresting the entire Moscow bureau of the Peasants 7 Union (Novem- 
ber 14). 

The soviet, meanwhile, was losing its hold over labor, if not its revo- 
lutionary ardor. A general strike ordered on November 1 met with scant 
response, and w r as called off on the 5th. The campaign for the forcible 
introduction of the eight-hour day by stoppage of work at the expira- 
tion of that period was abandoned after a few hectic days. The tele- 
phone and telegraph strike (November 16) sponsored by the soviet 
was no more successful. Witte judged the time opportune for the final 
showdown: on November 26 the president of the St. Petersburg Soviet, 
G. S. Krustalev-Nosar, a lawyer and a Menshevik, was arrested. The 
soviet immediately elected a presiding committee of three members, 
including Trotsky, and issued an appeal to the armed forces (No 
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vember 27) together with a ""financial manifesto” urging non-payment 
of taxes and withdrawals of gold (December 2 ) , 12 The eight St. Peters- 
burg papers which published the manifesto were seized by the police. 
On December 3 the building where the soviet met was surrounded by 
troops, and all the deputies present were arrested. 12 A substitute soviet 
was formed at once, but it enjoyed none of the ephemeral prestige of 
its predecessor. A strike called early in December proved a lamentable 
failure. Leadership for a while passed to Moscow, where a Soviet of 
Soldiers' Deputies was organized on December 4 and the supreme 
revolutionary weapon — armed uprising — was tried on the 10th. The 
population, however, did not support the insurgents, and a week later 
s loyal regiment of the guards, brought from St. Petersburg and sup- 
ported by artillery, crushed the revolt. With the defeat of the Moscow 
.uprising the overt resistance of the revolutionaries came to an end. 

The government was still faced with the menace of sedition and dis- 
affection in the armed forces. Serious instances of insubordination 
occurred among the troops of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Reval, 
and other army and naval bases. In the middle of November a mutiny 
led by Lieutenant Schmidt flared up in Sevastopol. It was expeditiously 
suppressed, but not until the cruiser Ochakov had been set afire by 
shore batteries and some two thousand sailors and soldiers made 
prisoners. An alarming situation developed in the Far East, where 
hordes of rebellious soldiers of Russia's defeated armies impatiently 
awaited repatriation, which was delayed by railway strikes and by the 
low traffic capacity of the Trans-Siberian line. The commanding 
officers having lost control over their troops, the Trans-Siberian railway 
for nearly three months was in the hands of an unruly soldiery. 
Measures for speedy demobilization and the ruthlessness of hand- 
picked punitive expeditions sent to Siberia succeeded, however, in 
restoring order by the end of January, 1906. 

12 The manifesto was signed by the soviet and the executive committees of the 
Peasants' Union, the Social Democratic Party, the Socialist Revolutionary Party, 
and the Polish Socialist Party. 

13 Of the approximately 300 deputies in the hands of the government, only 52, 
charged with conspiracy to overthrow the existing order, were put on trial. The 
case was tried by a civil court, and lasted for hvo-and-a-half months (September to 
November, 1906). Fifteen of the defendants, including Trotsky, were sentenced to 
deportation to Siberia for life; two received brief prison sentences; all others were ac- 
quitted. Trotsky began the long trek to Siberia in January, 1907, hut escaped before 
reaching his destination, and on March 2 was back in St. Petersburg. After spend- 
ing a few weeks in Finland, he emigrated abroad. 
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The revolution of 1905 was over. Autocracy had foundered in the 
storm but the monarchy had survived, and the economic and social 
order emerged from the turmoil practically unscathed. The revolution- 
ary forces were once more driven underground. Yet there was prophetic 
insight in Trotsky's dramatic summation of the 1905 defeat: La revolu- 
tion est morte , vive la revolution . 



CHAPTER XL 


NICHOLAS II 

The Constitutional Monarchy, 1906-1914 




WITTE AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 

OF 1906 

It has often been said that while the representative form of govern- 
ment is the best, it is also the most difficult. The transformation of an 
ancient autocracy ruled by a huge bureaucratic machine into a demo- 
cratic polity would be a formidable task under the most favorable con- 
ditions; in Russia in 1905-1914 the situation was such as to make the 
transition particularly difficult. The vast empire of many races was 
largely illiterate. It had but the scantiest experience of self-government, 
and no established political parties, which are indispensable to the 
functioning of democratic institutions. The liberals, although they 
counted among their leaders men of integrity and intellectual acumen, 
had still to learn the subtle art of compromise essential to the successful 
working of the complex mechanics of representative government. 
Moreover, the constitutional monarchy, born in the crisis of 1905, was 
heavily handicapped by the persistence of secular bureaucratic tradi- 
tion and the heritage of rancor and dislocation the abortive revolution 
left in its wake. 

The hastily written manifesto of October 17, its omissions and loose 
phraseology notwithstanding, supplied a foundation on which a con- 
stitutional regime might have been built, provided the principles pro- 
claimed were applied in good faith and the framing of the new institu- 
tions was entrusted to men who believed in them and enjoyed the 
support of an enlightened public opinion aware of the fact that the 
remodeling of national institutions must, of necessity, be a slow and 
gradual process. These prerequisites did not exist in Russia. Constitu- 
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tionalism was distasteful to Nicholas and Empress Alexandra; both 
developed for Witte, the father of the October manifesto, a dislike 
that became an aversion. Witte, in spite of the publication of his 
voluminous and highly indiscreet memoirs and of many of his state 
papers, remains an enigmatic political figure. He relished picturing 
himself as a staunch partisan of autocracy and an admirer of Alex- 
ander III, to whom he owed his dazzling, though brief, bureaucratic 
career. Nevertheless he took the leading part in persuading Nicholas 
to relinquish absolute power, and was looked upon by the tsar as a 
self-seeking candidate for the presidency of the Russian republic. The 
tribute Witte paid to Pobedonostsev in his memoirs did not prevent 
him from removing from office in October, 1905, that '‘wise elder 
statesman/' The puzzling inconsistencies of Witte's view’s should not 
be entirely ascribed to the political maneuvers and the Byzantine at- 
mosphere of the Russian court. His great abilities, rising at times to 
real statesmanship, w r ere conceded by his severest critics. The essence 
of his political philosophy would seem to be the conviction that au- 
tocracy is incompatible with representative institutions. To Witte 
absolutism was the highest form of political organization, provided 
the monarch was endowed with wisdom, integrity, and clear-sighted- 
ness, qualities which he wnongly attributed to Alexander III but rightly 
denied to Nicholas II. In Witte's opinion the tragic impasse reached 
by autocracy in 1905 left the country no alternative but the introduc- 
tion of a constitutional regime. Constitutionalism, therefore, was 
forced upon Witte by the personal failings of Nicholas and by the 
revolutionary situation, in spite of his predilection for absolutism. 
The resulting peculiar dualism colored his policies and public pro- 
nouncements. His already-quoted memorandum Autocracy and the 
Zemstvo? for instance, might be — and actually was — interpreted, ac- 
cording to the preference of the reader, either as a plea for the abolition 
of local self-government, or as an insidious argument for the introduc- 
tion of representative institutions. Insatiable ambition, craving for 
activity, arrogance, and a most ungenerous attitude towards his po- 
litical opponents, to whom he invariably imputed the lowest personal 
motives, were other traits of the founder of Russia's constitutional 
monarchy. 

On his appointment as president of the council of ministers, Witte 
made a genuine effort to secure the support of liberal opposition. Sev- 
eral seats in the new cabinet were offered to the representatives of the 
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zemstvos, but the negotiations were broken off because zemstvo leaders 
insisted on the convocation of a constituent assembly elected in ac- 
cordance with the quadripartite formula. Attempts to win the active 
cooperation of other liberal groups proved equally fruitless: the per- 
sons consulted either declined to accept ministerial responsibilities, 
or made their participation in the cabinet subject to conditions which 
Witte regarded as inadmissible. The failure to reach an understanding 
with the opposition led to the formation of a purely bureaucratic gov- 
ernment whose members ranged from the liberal-minded minister of 
agriculture, N. N. Kutler (who resigned in March, 1906, over the 
land question, joined the Constitutional Democratic Party, and was 
among the government's critics in the second and third Duma), to 
the vicious reactionary, P. N. Durnovo, in the all-important office of 
minister of the interior, an appointment Witte later regretted. The 
inability of opposition leaders to compose their differences w r ith Witte 
and to join the cabinet injured the cause of democracy by depriving the 
liberals of any direct influence on the framing of new institutions and 
by strengthening Witte's reactionary proclivities. 

Between November, 1905, and the end of April, 1906, when the 
State Duma met, the legal framework of the constitutional monarchy 
was hastily evolved in the seclusion of bureaucratic offices and com- 
mittees. The legislation thus devised violated both the spirit and the 
letter of the October manifesto. Civil liberties were given a restrictive 
interpretation. Preliminary censorship of periodicals and books was 
abolished (“provisional rules" of, respectively, November 24, 1905, and 
April 26, 1906), but issues of journals containing matters allegedly in 
contravention of the law could be seized, subject to subsequent review 
by the courts, by order of administrative “committees on the affairs of 
the press." This procedure was inimical to the interests of periodical 
publications, particularly daily papers. Severe penalties, moreover, 
were provided for such ill defined offenses as the spreading of false 
information concerning state agencies and officials (decree of Febru- 
ary 18, 1906), misrepresentation of the position of state-owned institu- 
tions of credit (decree of April 22, 1906), or favorable comments on 
criminal acts (decree of November 24, 1905). The right of assembly 
and of association (including trade unions), guaranteed by the “pro- 
visional rales" of March 4, 1906, was narrowly circumscribed and en- 
meshed in a maze of red tape offering wide scope for administrative 
arbitrariness. 
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Mistrust of democratic methods permeated the structure of the new 
legislature, which comprised two chambers, the State Duma and the 
State Council (manifesto of February 20, 1906). Xo law could be 
passed without the approval of both houses and the sanction of the 
emperor. Deputies to the State Duma, an elective assembly, were 
chosen under the law of August 6, 1903, 1 which was amended so as to 
provide a modicum of representation of urban population and in- 
dustrial workers (law of December 11, 1903). Half of the members of 
the State Council were appointed by the Crown, the other half were 
elected by the clergy (six members), the zemstvos (56 members), the 
nobility (18 members), the Academy of Science and the universities 
(six members), commerce and industry 7 (12 members), and the Finn- 
ish diet (two members). High properly’ qualifications assured the rep- 
resentation of well-to-do classes. The upper chamber was singularly 
unrepresentative of the country’ at large: the vast majority both of 
appointed and of elected members belonged to the wealthy landed 
proprietors of the central provinces. The right of control over the 
public purse, parliament's most cherished prerogative, was kept within 
narrow limits. The budgetary’ rules of March 8, 1906, modeled on the 
Japanese constitution, excluded from legislative jurisdiction approxi- 
mately one-third of national expenditure. The right of interpellation, 
designed to ensure the legislature's control over the executive, was even 
less effective. A vote of censure passed by a two-thirds majority 7 was 
submitted to the emperor, but it did not involve the resignation of the 
cabinet or of the offending minister. Members of the government 
were responsible to the emperor alone. Moreover, the council of min- 
isters, established by the decree of October 19, 1903, failed to achieve 
that unification of administrative policies which was its object. Its 
collective character remained a legal fiction, individual ministers con- 
tinued to report to the tsar without consulting their colleagues, min- 
isterial appointments were made by the emperor sometimes contrary 
to the wishes of the president of the council, and the dismissal of some 
ministers, including the president of the council, did not lead to the 
resignation of the cabinet. 

On April 23, 1906, four days before the opening of the State Duma, 
the government issued the so-called Fundamental Laws, a codification 
of the principal enactments bearing on the constitutional structure of 
the empire. Witte notes with pride in his memoirs that he was instru- 

x Seep. 1176. 
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and a violation of the pledges of the October manifesto. Whatever may 
have been the validity of this contention, it was clear even before the 
Duma met that the government and the principal opposition party 
were poles apart and that a conflict between the two was imminent. 

Meanwhile Witte, exasperated by the emperor's implacable hostility 
and by the merciless attacks of conservatives, liberals, and revolution- 
aries alike, tendered his resignation (April 14) , which was accepted and 
made public on April 22, five days before the convocation of the 
Duma. His political career was over. His retirement was followed by 
the dismissal of all the members of the cabinet. Witte was succeeded 
as president of the council of ministers by the elderly Goremykin 
(1839-1917), a cynical bureaucrat and a believer in the comforting 
theory that except the will of the tsar nothing mattered in Russia and 
that representative institutions and public opinion were but “non- 
sense” and “idle talk/' Such was the statesman chosen by Nicholas 
to preside over the installation of the constitutional regime. P. A. 
Stolypin, a newcomer to the St. Petersburg bureaucracy, was the new 
minister of the interior. 

THE FIRST DUMA 

The new legislature was inaugurated on April 27, 1906, with an im- 
posing function at the Winter Palace. The tsar's brief address from 
the throne was dignified and conciliatory but contained no concrete 
legislative program and offered little to win over the lower chamber. 
The election law secured, as was its intention, a large representation 
of the peasantry but failed in its political objective— the creation in 
the Duma of a large body of conservative opinion. Of the total number 
of 524 deputies, 200 were peasants, who, however, contrary to the 
expectations of the conservatives, aligned themselves with the left- 
wing parties and voted solidly for the most radical solutions of the 
land question. Although not less than twenty-six parties and sixteen 
national groups were represented in the Duma, the assembly was 
dominated by the Constitutional Democratic Party (170 to 180 mem- 
bers) supported most of the time by the Labor Group (over 100 mem- 
bers)* 2 The Labor Group ( Trudovaia gruppa or T rudoviki) was formed 
by the merger of ten factions more radical than the cadets, especially 

hguies of party membership are somewhat uncertain because of frequent 
shifts in party allegiance and the arrival of new deputies from Asia, the Caucasus, 
and other outlying regions. 
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on the land question, but not committed to socialism or revolution. 
The national groups — Polish, Ukrainian, Latvian, Lettish, and others 
— commanded a combined membership of sixty to seventy; they 
favored national autonomy and tended towards political and economic 
radicalism. The eighteen social democratic members constituted a 
separate faction. The conservatives failed to elect a single deputy. The 
benches to the right of the cadets were occupied by thirty to forty 
representatives of the moderate wing of the liberal opposition, in- 
cluding a dozen Octobrists. Approximately 100 members, chiefly peas- 
ants, had no party afEliation, but voted usually with the radical groups. 
The cadets set the tone of the assembly. Its president, Muromtsev, and 
other officers elected by the Duma, belonged to the Constitutional 
Democratic Party. 

In a petulant mood the Duma formulated its program in an ‘'address 
to the throne" adopted unanimously, with eleven right-wing deputies 
abstaining. The principal demands were universal suffrage, direct vote, 
abolition of the upper chamber, parliamentary government, broad am- 
nesty*, and a land reform based on the expropriation of large estates. 
The tsar refused to receive the deputation which was to present the 
address. On May 13 Goremykin read in a low monotone to a hostile 
chamber a declaration rejecting all its demands and emphasizing that 
the proposed solution of the land problem was “totally inadmissible." 
The stormy session that followed ended with a vote of censure and a 
request (which, of course, was ignored) for the resignation of the 
government. The council of ministers, according to the minister of 
finance Kokovtsov, was of one mind that cooperation with the Duma 
was out of the question and that dissolution was inevitable. Neverthe- 
less the Duma was permitted to function for another two months, 
while conflicts multiplied; these revolved chiefly around land reform, 
abolition of capital punishment, and misconduct of police officials in 
connection with the treatment of political prisoners and the Jewish 
pogrom at Bielostok (June 1). The appearance of ministers at the 
Taurida Palace (seat of the Duma, formerly the residence of Catherine 
I Is favorite Potemkin) was invariably greeted with loud cries of 
“resign." The dissolution decree was finally promulgated on July 9; 
the new Duma was to convene on February 20, 1907. 

The delay in administering the death blow to the first Duma may 
be explained by secret political maneuvers aimed at a reconciliation 
between the Crown and the opposition. In June, 1906, when the eon- 
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flict with the lower chamber was at its height, the ultra-conservative 
D. F. Trepov, then governor of the imperial palaces and an intimate 
of the tsar, made overtures to Miliukov concerning the formation of a 
cadet ministry. Simultaneously A. P. Izvolsky, minister of foreign affairs, 
sponsored a somewhat different plan — a “coalition government 77 com- 
prising both bureaucrats and representatives of the opposition. Nicholas 
approved, and Izvolsky and Stolypin were directed to open negotiations 
with the opposition leaders. On June 28 Shipov, a respected public 
figure and a man of liberal but moderate views, tentatively scheduled 
to head the coalition government, was summoned by the tsar. Having 
ascertained in the meantime that the cadets would not participate in 
the proposed political combination, Shipov urged the formation of 
a cadet ministry under Muromtsev. He argued that the Constitutional 
Democratic Party, once in office, would drop its more extreme demands 
and that the Duma would be willing to cooperate with a cadet govern- 
ment. Nicholas appeared favorably impressed and, indeed, on the 
verge of making a decision that might have altered the subsequent 
course of Russian history. His inborn conservatism, palace influences, 
and the admonitions of Kokovtsov and, presumably, Stolypin, how- 
ever, defeated the liberals. Instead of the summons to the imperial 
palace confidently awaited by Muromtsev and Miliukov came the dis- 
solution decree. On the same day Goremykin was dismissed and 
Stolypin was appointed his successor as president of the council of 
ministers. 

Extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent public disturbances. 
Contrary to expectations, however, the dissolution provoked no violent 
reaction except among the members of the Duma. Barred by the troops 
from the Taurida Palace, some two hundred left-wing deputies, includ- 
ing 120 cadets, journeyed to near-by Viborg, in Finland, where they 
issued a call to “passive resistance 77 : pending the convocation of the 
Duma the population was urged to refuse to pay taxes or comply with 
army drafts. The appeal, however, brought no popular response. Its 
only practical consequence was the indictment and trial (December, 
1907} of the signatories, who were sentenced to three months in prison. 
This legal action involved disfranchisement and terminated the parlia- 
mentary career of the elite of the Constitutional Democratic Party. 3 

3 Miliukov, not a member of the Duma because of his failure to meet the resi- 
dence requirements of the election law, was the author of the Viborg appeal. The 
atmosphere at the Viborg gathering was tense, deliberations were cut short by the 
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STOLYPIN’S ADMINISTRATOR METHODS 

Peter Stolypin, bom in 1862, was a country squire rather than a 
bureaucrat. A Kovno landowner, he was the appointed marshal of the 
nobility of that province from 1887 to 1902.* In 1903 he became 
governor of the adjoining province of Grodno, and a year later was 
transferred in the same capacity to Saratov, on the Volga. His ruthless 
efficiency in quelling the Jacqueries of the Saratov peasants won him 
a deserved reputation for determination and personal courage and led 
to his appointment as minister of the interior in the Goremykin cabinet 
in April, 1906. StoIypin ? s experiences, as landowner and agent of the 
Russian government, in the western borderland where the upper class 
was predominantly Catholic and Polish and the peasantry Orthodox 
and Russian, probably account for his militant pan-Russian national- 
ism, while his first-hand knowledge of the plight of the farmers con- 
vinced him of the necessity of a comprehensive land reform. National- 
ism and the emancipation of the peasants from bondage to the land 
commune became the pillars of his political program. An implacable 
enemy of the revolution and a conservative, Stolypin in June, 1906, 
threw r his influence against the formation of the proposed cadet min- 
istry', not perhaps unmindful of the fact that the advent to power of 
Muromtsev or Miliukov w'ould spell the end of his own political career. 
He w r as anxious, however, to secure the participation of prominent 
liberals in a government of which he was to be the head, and on his 
appointment as president of the council of ministers, an office he 
combined with that of minister of the interior, he resumed negotia- 
tions with the leaders of the liberal opposition. The negative outcome 
of these conversations was another victory for reaction. Stolypin’s was 
the last attempt on the part of a head of the imperial government to 
reach an understanding with the opposition. Having failed in his en- 
deavor, he had to be satisfied with presiding over a government con- 
sisting mainly of his former colleagues in the Goremykin cabinet. 

Stolypin did not share the aversion of officialdom for the Duma. An 

plea of the Finnish authorities, and many of the deputies signed the appeal against 
their better judgment, from a misguided sense of solidarity. The appeal was criti- 
cized in cadet circles and was disavowed, with some face-saving reservations, by the 
fourth congress of the Constitutional Democratic Party in September, 1906. 

4 After the Polish rebellion of 1863 elections of marshals of the nobility is the 
western provinces, including Kovno, were discontinued. Instead, marshals of the 
nobility were appointed by the central authority. 
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able and resourceful speaker, he intervened effectively in the debates, 
and some of his pronouncements made before the house (for instance, 
"We shall not be intimidated,” or, "They want great cataclysms, we 
want a great Russia”), trite as they may sound today, were worship- 
fullv acclaimed by a not too discriminating nationalistic opinion. 
Stolvpin was sensitive to adulation and applause; the Duma was never- 
theless to him a mere accessory to the executive. He leaned heavily 
on "'emergency” legislation, interfered with the freedom of elections, 
and with blatant disregard for the constitution changed the election 
law in order to secure a chamber subservient to the wishes of the gov- 
ernment. 

Legislation under Article 87 of the Fundamental Laws was the 
principal method used by Stolvpin to impose his will upon the legisla- 
ture. ILe tsar was empowered by this article to promulgate emergency 
decrees "during the recess of the State Duma, if exceptional circum- 
stances call for a measure that requires legislative action/ 7 Such meas- 
ures, however, could not make changes in the Fundamental Laws, the 
statutes of the legislative chambers, or the election law, and they be- 
came inoperative unless introduced in the Duma within two months 
after its convocation and duly approved. This seemingly innocuous 
provision, which has its counterpart in many constitutions, was ex- 
tensively used by Stolypin in order to confront the legislature with 
fails accomplis . Although the measures enacted under Article 87 w r ere 
eventually submitted to the Duma, the fact that they had sometimes 
been in operation for a protracted period made their repeal extremely 
difficult. Some of the emergency decrees dealt with surprisingly trivial 
matters, such as the change in the title of an official from "military 
governor” to “governor”; others were of paramount importance, for 
instance, the decree of November 9, 1906, inaugurating revolutionary 
changes in peasant land tenure. The most flagrant case of abuse of 
Article 87 occurred in March, 1911, when the State Council rejected 
a government-sponsored bill providing for the introduction of zemstvos 
in six western provinces. The bill, sacrificing on the altar of nationalism 
the principles of the zemstvo act of 1890, favored the peasantiy, which 
was Russian, at the expense of the Polish landowners. Approved by 
the Duma, it was voted down by the State Council on the ground 
that by alienating the landed nobility the bill undermined the zemstvos 
and imperiled Russian influence in an important frontier region. 
Stolypin, showing a cynical disregard for the intent and spirit of the 
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statute, prorogued both chambers for three days and promulgated the 
disputed measure under Article 87. 

Even greater ruthlessness permeated Stolvpin’s administrative poli- 
cies. In 1906-1907 the government was confronted with a situation 
full of uncertainty and peril. After the defeat of the Moscow uprising 
the revolution was driven underground, but there was no assurance 
that it would not rise again. Belief in the imminence of an armed in- 
surrection, which made Lenin scorn elections to the first Duma, was 
shared by many contemporaries; this was, indeed, the theory behind 
the Yiborg appeal. The authorities had tangible reasons for watchful- 
ness and anxiety. On July 17, eight days after the dissolution of the 
Duma, a mutiny broke out in the Russian garrison of Sveaborg, Fin- 
land; it spread to Kronstadt and to the battleship Pamiati Azova 
(Memory of Azov) of the Baltic fleet, but was suppressed by July 
20. There was a powerful resurgence of political tenor. In November, 
1905, shortly after the October manifesto, the central committee of 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party' decreed, over Savinkov’s objection, 
the temporary suspension of terroristic activities. This directive, how- 
ever, was not fully obeyed, and the first party’ congress ( December, 
1905 to January, 1906/ set it aside and ordered the intensification of 
the terror. According to official data, nearly 1,600 persons (chiefly 
officials, ranging from generals to village policemen ) were killed by 
the terrorists in 1906, and over 2,500 in 1907. On August 12, 1906, the 
‘‘maximalists/" a newly formed faction of the Socialist Revolutionary 7 
Party, blew up Stolypin’s summer residence on the Aptekarsky Island, 
The explosion killed 52 people, including the perpetrators of the 
crime, and wounded 22, among them the ministers son and daughter, 
but Stolypin escaped unscathed. 5 The reign of terror w r ould seem to 
justify strong measures against the revolutionaries. The methods 
adopted, however, were incompatible with the rule of law {pravovoi 
poriadok) which Stolypin claimed to be the corner-stone of his pro- 
gram. 

5 The central committee of the Socialist Revolutionary Party disavowed the 
outrage. In October, 1906, the '‘maximalists,” using bombs and guns, carried a suc- 
cessful attack in Fonamy Street, in the center of St. Petersburg, on an official trans- 
porting government funds under military escort. Tie 400,000 rubles thus obtained 
were used to finance an independent Union of Socialist Revolu tkmary-Maxi malists . 
The career of this terroristic organization was brief. Arrests forced the liquidation of 
its central organ in April, 1907, and practically all its local groups disappeared by 
the end of that year. 
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Most of the country was put under a "state of emergency” regime 6 
reinforced by the formidable law of August 19, 1906. Under the pro- 
visions of that act, if the commission of a crime was established beyond 
reasonable doubt preliminary investigation could be waived at the dis- 
cretion of the governor-general, or other officials vested with similar 
powers, and the case tried by a specially constituted military court 
without the participation of civil or military jurists. The court con- 
vened within twenty-four hours after the crime, its deliberations were 
limited to forty-eight hours, and the verdict — usually the death penalty 
— was carried out immediately. This summary procedure was exten- 
sively used until the spring of 1907, when the law of August 19, which 
was enacted under Article 87, was permitted to lapse. 7 A circular of 
September 15, 1906, directed provincial governors to maintain public 
peace and security "at any cost,” and to enroll the services of "private 
persons in sympathy with the struggle against the revolution/' es- 
pecially those of "patriotic and monarchical organizations." The latter, 
however, had a well deserved reputation for lawlessness, and were 
known as the organizers of Jewish pogroms. 

Nothing was more detrimental to the cause of decency and orderly 
government than the license enjoyed by the security police. The use 
of agents provocateurs enmeshed police officials — the supposed cus- 
todians of order and legality" — in a web of lawbreaking. Stolypin con- 
doned this vicious system, knew of Azef s activities, and appeared to 
have employed undercover agents to stage political frame-ups. A gents 
provocateurs , howeveT, are a double-edged weapon. One of them, the 
"maximalist” Solomon Ryss, after being permitted to escape from 
prison, organized the explosion at Stolypin's summer residence and 
the Fonamy Street robbery. His treachery somewhat belatedly de- 
tected, he was arrested and hanged in 1908. The authorities, however, 
refused to learn their lesson, as evidenced by Stolypin's death. There 
were many less spectacular but equally illegal practices indulged in by 
the police. Civil liberties were flouted by searches, arrests, and de- 
portations without court warrants. Men holding allegedly "undesir- 
able” views were summarily expelled from government service. Private 

•See p. 1091. 

7 The law was attacked by the opposition, and the appropriate Ml was not intro- 
duced in the second Duma within the prescribed term {two months after convoca- 
tion). is a surprise move the Duma passed (April 17) a hill abrogating the law of 
Aug. 19 three days before it was due to expire. The State Conned, however, re- 
jected the bill on technical grounds. 
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correspondence, including letters of the dowager empress, were tam- 
pered with. Witte wrote his memoirs abroad because he knew they 
were not safe in Russia. 

Stolypin did not rely exclusively on suppression and force. In the 
interval between the first and the second Duma the government pre- 
pared a number of bills designed to implement a program of reforms 
announced in August. Measures regarded as urgent or particularly con- 
troversial were enacted under Article 87; others were submitted to the 
legislature for preliminary examination. 

THE SECOND DUMA 

The immediate concern of both the government and political parties, 
however, was the approaching elections (January to February 1907) 
to the second Duma. The first Duma having demonstrated its efficacy 
as a public forum, Lenin was among the first to realize that boycott was 
a mistake. Reversing their former stand, the social democrats and the 
socialist revolutionaries participated in the elections. The government, 
too, abandoned the hands-off attitude adhered to by Witte and threw 
its active support on the side of the Union of the Russian People and 
other reactionary groups. These organizations, their leaders and pub- 
lications, were generously financed from secret funds of the ministry of 
the interior, an unholy partnership that continued until the end of the 
monarchy. The Constitutional Democratic Party, already weakened by 
the disfranchisement of the signatories of the Viborg appeal, bore the 
brunt of the onslaught from left and right. The revolutionaries, par- 
ticularly Lenin, were unsparing in their denunciations of the cadets. 
Stolypin, in a secret circular of September 15, 1906, advised provincial 
governors that a political party may be prohibited "if its aims, al- 
though formally within the law, are not sufficiently clear/' or if it 
"shows hostility towards the government.” Civil servants were debarred 
from membership in such parties (circular of September 18). There 
was much discrimination against the cadets; their chibs were closed 
and their election meetings broken up by the police. The new situation 
in which the elections ware held was reflected in the composition of the 
second Duma. 

The party lines in the second Duma woe more sharply drawn than 
in the first, and its complexion was more radical The left wing com- 
prised 65 social democrats, 34 socialist revolutionaries, 14 people's so- 
cialists (narodnye sotsidisty , formerly a right-wing faction of the 
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cialist Revolutionary Party), and 101 members of the Labor Group. 
The number of cadets shrank to 92. The Octobrists and other moder- 
ately conservative parties were represented by 32 deputies and the 
extreme right by 22, among them the fanatical and irrepressible V. M. 
Purishkevich and the organizer of the Kishenev pogrom, P. A. Kru- 
shevan. Some 160 deputies either had no party affiliation or belonged 
to national or local groups (Poles, 47; Moslems, 31; Cossacks, 17; and 
so on). The government could muster approximately 90 votes, a 
situation that augured ill for the future. The brief life span of the 
second Duma (February 20 to June 3, 1907) was filled with clashes 
between the right and the left factions, on the one hand, and with 
acrimonious conflicts between the government and the opposition, 
on the other. Of the many issues involved, the crucial one was the land 
question. Stolypin’s reform of peasant tenure enacted under Article 
87 was a challenge to the program of the cadets and the left-wing 
groups. The anticipated rejection of the government-sponsored land 
bill, which was duly introduced in the Duma, was the true, although 
not the official, cause of dissolution. A less unpopular pretext was to 
be found. At the end of March the government announced the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy to murder the tsar. On May 4 the police raided 
the rooms of the social democratic deputy I. P. Ozol, and claimed to 
have obtained evidence of plans for mutiny by the armed forces. The 
incriminating documents were supplied by an agent of the secret police, 
Catherine Shomikov. The alleged conspiracy had all the earmarks of 
a frame-up, although Kokovtsov denies in his memoirs that the govern- 
ment had any knowledge of Shomikov’s connection with the police. 
On June 1 Stolypin requested the Duma to waive the parliamentary 
immunity of the social democratic deputies, but the chamber demurred 
and referred the matter to a commission. On June 3, before the com- 
mission completed its report, the Duma was dissolved. Simultaneously 
the government promulgated a new election law. 8 

Stolypin, while plotting the downfall of the Duma, appeared to have 
retained the belief that a working arrangement with the lower chamber 
was not beyond the bounds of possibility. He kept in touch with mem- 
bers of the liberal opposition, and as late as June 2 discussed with four 
cadet deputies at a fruitless eleventh-hour conference^ the ways and 

* * ' v '' ■ ■" * * - * - i? r t h ■ i , ,i 

sodai cfenKX3^tk deities were arpestQd^ tried* and sentenced to 
dr to Siberia. They were Hberafced after the ‘revolution 
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means of averting dissolution. These political maneuvers notwith- 
standing, the government had made careful long-range preparations 
for what amounted to a coup d'etat. The radicalism of the peasant 
deputies had shattered the faith of the bureaucracy and court circles 
in the conservatism of the peasantry. According to Kokovtsov, the re- 
vision of the electoral law was undertaken by the ministry of the 
interior, probably soon after the convocation of the first Duma. In 
the autumn of 1906 the election bill drafted by the assistant minister of 
the interior, S. E. Kryzhanovsky, was examined, in great secrecy, by 
the council of ministers. Its promulgation, without the approval of the 
legislature, on June 3, 1907, although lamely justified by references to 
the “historic powers’" of the Crown and the tsar s responsibility to God 
for the welfare of the realm, was an arrant violation of the Fundamental 
Laws. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH DUMAS 

The law of June 3 retained the framework of indirect voting pro- 
vided by the law of August 6, 1905. Deputies were elected by pro- 
vincial colleges consisting of delegates chosen separately by four 
groups: landowners other than peasants, urban population, peasants, 
and industrial workers. 9 The number of delegates allotted to each group 
was arbitrary. By the simple device of reducing the number of dele- 
gates chosen by peasants and industrial workers, and by increasing that 
of delegates chosen by landowners, the law of June 3 altered the com- 
position of provincial colleges. 10 Under the act of June 3 the urban 
electorate was subdivided, on the basis of property qualifications, into 
two groups which voted separately for delegates to the provincial col- 
lege, the wealthier but numerically smaller group being allotted the 
larger number of delegates. The minister of the interior, moreover, 
was given discretionary powers to split electoral districts into smaller 
units according to tire property qualifications, residence, or nationality 
of the voters, a dispensation widely and effectively used in the elections 

9 Indirect ekctiom were completed in two, three {industrial workers), or eve® 
four stages (peasants) . tinder the law of June 3 the direct ballot was used only in 
the cities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, and Riga. The three- and four- 
stage elections were unknown fe^the eonsritafekn et my otlper country. 

lf> Undes.tbe 2965 kw the peasants elected 2,329 delegates, landbwness L96S* 
and industrial workers 208. Under die I9#7kw the respective figures were yb§|| 
2,644, and 114. These data do net include the Csmcasmt the kngdoni of jP^Ml 
and Siberia. 
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to the third and fourth Duma. The 1907 law reduced the total number 
of deputies to 442, disfranchised the provinces of central Asia, and cut 
down the representation of national minorities by decreasing the num- 
ber of deputies allotted to provinces with a substantial non-Russian 
population. The Duma, according to the manifesto of June 3, was to 
be “Russian in spirit/' 

The law of June 3, while violating every canon of democratic elec- 
tions, served well Stolypin’s immediate purpose. The third Duma, the 
only one to complete its full term (November, 1907 to June, 1912), 
was dominated by the conservatives. Parties of the right (right, moder- 
ate right, and the nationalists) and the Octobrists had approximately 
150 members each, the cadets 53, the progressists, a faction akin to the 
cadets, 28; the social democrats and the Labor Group 14 each. The 
remaining deputies belonged to national groups (the Polish group was 
reduced to 11 members) or had no party affiliation. During the life- 
time of the third Duma the nationalist faction sponsored by Stolypin 
increased its membership, at the expense of other right-wing parties, 
from about 20 to approximately 80. The fourth and last Duma (No- 
vember, 1912 to February, 1917) was even more conservative than its 
predecessor. The parties of the right numbered 185 deputies, including 
88 nationalists; the Octobrists 97, the cadets 58, the progressists 47, the 
social democrats 14, the Labor Group 10. The Socialist Revolutionary 
Party boycotted the elections and was not represented in the third or 
fourth Duma. 11 


THE TRIUMPH OF REACTION 

Although an assembly elected under the law of June 3 was not 
representative of the true feelings of the country, the third and the 
fourth Dumas reflected to some extent the shift that had taken place 
in public opinion. Dispersion of the revolutionaries, weariness, disillu- 
sionment, cynicism, and longing for order and “normalcy” brought a 
swing to the right. The campaign of terror sponsored by the socialist 
revolutionaries, after having reached its zenith towards the middle of 
1907, collapsed by the end of that year. Tracked by the police, the 
terroristic groups were rounded up and their instigators were arrested 

11 A byproduct of electoral wizardry was the increase in the rrmribeT of priests 
among the deputies and the shffi: in their party allegiance. The first Duma had six 
priests, of whom four belonged to the left. Of the 13 ecclesiastics in the second 
D um a, eight sat o^iofpos&n benches. The third Duma had 45 and the fourth 46 
ecclesiastics, all of them members of right-wing parties. 
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or fled abroad. The central committee of the Socialist Revolutionary 
Part}’, which after the amnesty of October, 1905, had operated in 
Russia, emigrated at the end of 1907. The exposure in 1908 of Azefs 
treachery, moreover, while highly embarrassing to the government, 
very nearly wrecked the socialist revolutionary movement. Social de- 
mocracy fared almost as badly. Torn by inner dissensions, its member- 
ship depleted by mass arrests, the Social Democratic Party broke into 
small uncoordinated groups whose sporadic attempts at propaganda 
met with scant response from the workers. Forced to admit that the 
“revolutionary situation” was over, Trotsky and, in December, 1907, 
Lenin took the road of exile, which was to last for ten years. Stalin, 
arrested in March, 1908, w r as deported to Vologda. Bv the spring of 
1908 nearly all revolutionary' leaders were in prison, in Siberia, or 
abroad. 

Liberalism, like the revolutionary movement, was in full retreat. 
Many of the zemstvos, traditional strongholds of liberal opposition, 
passed under the control of the conservatives. Outstanding zemstvo 
liberals, such as Prince G. E. Lvov, failed to secure re-election. Reaction 
was triumphant all along the line. Under the high patronage of the 
tsar and the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich ultra-conservative or- 
ganizations multiplied and became more vocal and daring. Prominent 
among them was the Council of the United Nobility ( Soiuz Obedinen - 
nago Dvorianstva) founded in May, 1906, but the most active role was 
retained by the Union of the Russian People. Disagreement between 
Dubrovin and Purishkevich, respectively president and vice president 
of the Union of the Russian People, led to a split and the formation 
in 1908 of a rival Union of Michael the Archangel, led by Purishkevich. 
The influence enjoyed by the Union of the Russian People is all the 
more significant because its criminal activities, to say nothing of the 
pogroms, were a matter of public record. Dubrovin and h is confeder- 
ates, among them A. E. Kazantsev, a member of the security police, 
plotted and carried out the murders of two cadet deputies to the first 
Duma, M. I. Hertsenstein (June, 1906) and G. B. Mbs {March, 
1907), as well as two unsuccessful attempts against Witte (January 
and May, 1907). These sinister exploits were permitted to go unpun- 
ished. Acknowledging an avalanche of telegrams from the local agen- 
cies of the Union of the Russian People ckmoring for the dissolution 
of the second Duma, the emperor referred to the union as “the main- 
stay of the throne” and the standard-bearer of “legality and order.” 
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NATIONALISM 

Stoppings land reform, an important landmark in Russian history, 
will be discussed in the next chapter. Nationalism, the second major 
element of his program, took the all too familiar form of persecution 
of national minorities. The representation of the borderlands in the 
Duma was drastically reduced by the law of June 3, 1907. The western- 
provinces zemstvo act of 1911 disfranchised the Jews and, by segre- 
gating voters into electoral colleges on the national principle, assured 
Russian predominance in zemstvo institutions. The act provided, 
moreover, that the majority of members of zemstvo boards and of 
zemstvo employees must be of Russian nationality, and encouraged 
the participation of the Orthodox clergy in zemstvo work. There were 
persistent attempts at forcing upon the minorities the use of the Rus- 
sian language. Instruction in Ukrainian schools was given in Russian; 
and although periodicals, books, and plays in Ukrainian were permitted, 
the hostility of the government towards the Ukrainian national move- 
ment (suspected of separatist tendencies chiefly because of the auton- 
omy enjoyed by the Ukrainians in the adjoining Austrian provinces) 
was unmistakable. This unintelligent, chauvinistic nationalism found 
its fullest expression in the Polish-provinces municipal government bill 
passed by the fourth Duma (that is, after Stolypin’s death) but re- 
jected by the State Council. The bill disfranchised the Jews, who 
formed a substantial portion of the urban population in Russian 
Poland, and it prescribed the exclusive use of the Russian language in 
municipal councils. 

Incursions were made upon the liberties of Finland, whose constitu- 
tion was modernized in July, 1906, by the introduction of universal 
suffrage instead of representation by “estates” (nobility, clergy, 
burghers, and peasants) . That the revolution of 1905 and the stubborn- 
ness erf the Finns had forced the abrogation of die unconstitutional 
manifesto erf 1899 12 was not forgotten by the Russian nationalists, 
who* with the St. Petersburg government once more firmly in the 
saddle, Eetomed to the charge. A law of June 17, 1910, approved by 
the Duma and the State Council, provided that legislation affecting 
Firf&rii sfatild be enacted by the Russian legislature “if its effects are 
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called upon to pass on such bills in an advisor}* capacity. The list of 
questions deemed to be of “imperial interest'’ included Finland’s con- 
tribution to the Russian budget, taxation required to raise that revenue, 
army sendee, school curriculums, regulations bearing on the right of 
association and assembly, and so on. The law of June 17, in violation 
of the Finnish constitution, was promulgated without being submitted 
to the Finnish diet which would have rejected it. This unwarranted 
curtailment of Finland’s liberties embittered and antagonized the law- 
abiding and freedom-loving Finns. 

The Jews, perennial victims of belligerent nationalism, derived no 
benefit from the illusory promises of the October manifesto, except 
that, by w r hat seems almost like an oversight, they were entitled to 
participate in Duma elections and were eligible to serve in that body. 
In October, 1906, the council of ministers submitted to the tsar pro- 
posals for the liberalization of the anti-Jewish legislation. There was 
no question of emancipation, but merely of the removal of those dis- 
criminatory measures which experience had proved to be unenforceable 
and conducive to widespread corruption. The council of ministers 
argued that a conciliatory gesture towards the Jews would take off 
the edge of anti-Russian propaganda abroad and would weaken the 
opposition of powerful financial Jewish interests to Russian foreign 
loans. After a delay of several weeks the tsar rejected the proposals; 
the argument of the council of ministers, he wrote to Stolvpin, was 
“entirely convincing,” but “an inner voice” which “has never yet de* 
ceived me” prevented him from giving his consent. This being the 
case, Jewish disabilities weie retained and, indeed, extended. To the 
discriminatory legislation already noted was added the otherwise com- 
mendable law of June 15, 1912, which restored the justices of the 
peace (abolished in 1889) but made the Jews ineligible for that (Ace. 
Prior to 1912 there was nothing in Russian kw to exclude Jews from 
the judiciary, although none were appointed to the bench in the reigns 
of Alexander III and Nicholas II. The crudest and truly medieval mani- 
festation of anti-Semitism was the celebrated case of Mendel Beilis, 
who was accused of ritual murder From March, 1911, when the body 
of the alleged victim of Jewish fanaticism was discovered, to October, 
191 3, when Beilis was tried and acquitted, and indeed long afterward^ 
the validity of ritoal charges was heatedly discussed in the Russian 
press. I. G. Sheheg^ovitov, minister of justice from 1906 to 19! 5* was 
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the master mind behind the prosecution. Nationalism, as understood 
by Stolvpin and his disciples, far from strengthening the empire, worked 
for its dissolution. 

STOLYPIN'S MURDER , KOKOVTSOV , AND 
GOREMYKIN 

Viewed in terms of its immediate objectives, Stolypin’s policy might 
appear as eminently successful. The revolution was defeated. The 
land reform, although not approved by the Duma until June, 1910, 
wrought profound changes in the economic and social structure of rural 
Russia. The third Duma was as cooperative and docile as its two 
predecessors were unmanageable and recalcitrant. The only serious 
conflict with the legislature — that over the western zemstvos — -was with 
the upper chamber. The radical movement, indeed, became a negli- 
gible factor, and attacks on Stolypin came from the extreme right, 
which accused him of excessive liberalism. His boldness in handling 
the western zemstvos crisis in March, 1911, when by threat of resigna- 
tion he exacted from the tsar the prorogation of the legislature and 
the suspension of two members of the State Council (V. F. Trepov 
and P. N. Dumovo) who led the opposition to the bill, did not, how- 
ever, improve his relations with either the monarch or the chambers. 
The position of the emperor was particularly awkward because Trepov 
had informed him in advance — and without meeting with any objec- 
tion — of his proposed stand on the zemstvo bill. Stolypiris high-handed 
action was condemned by the press of every shade of opinion; Nicholas 
was humiliated and resentful, and court influences inimical to Stolypin 
came to the fore. By the summer of 1911 his dismissal was a foregone 
conclusion, but fate willed otherwise. On September 1 he was shot and 
mortally wounded during a gala performance held in the imperial 
presence at the Kiev opera house. He died five days later. His assassin, 
Dimitry Bogrov, was a member of a revolutionary group and an agent 
of the security police. 

Stolypin was succeeded as president of the council of the ministers 
by V. N. Kokovtsov, minister of finance from. 1904 (except for the 
brief interval of Witte’s administration ) , an office he retained after his 
appointment to the presidency of the council. A man of ability and 
culture, but a bureaucrat to the core, Kokovtsov dwells complacently 
in his memoirs on his harmonious relations with the third and fourth 
Dumas and on the success of his polished discourses delivered in the 
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chamber. His real attitude towards representative governmenftjnpw- 
ever, was more accurately and tersely expressed in his celebratedrep*' 
artee, “Thank God, we still have no parliament" (April 24, 1908). It 
was during his administration that R. V. Malinovsky, a member of the 
central committee of the Social Democratic Part)’ and an agent of 
the security police, was elected to the fourth Duma with the con- 
nivance of the authorities. Malinovsky, a Bolshevik and chairman of 
the Duma social democratic faction, suddenly resigned and went 
abroad in May, 1914, when the police terminated his employment. 
The true reason for his seemingly inexplicable withdrawal from the 
Duma did not come to light until much later. In 1918 he was tried 
and executed by the Soviets. The Malinovsky episode gives the meas- 
ure of the bureaucracy’s contempt for representative institutions. 

The years 1911-1914 brought two significant developments in the 
domestic situation: the ascendancy of Rasputin, as manifested in the 
appointments to higher offices, and the growing awareness of his in- 
fluence by the public. In 1911 V. K. Sabler, a Rasputin appointee, 
became chief procurator of the Holy Synod. Scandals in Church ad- 
ministration involving Rasputin and an oddly assorted array of church- 
men, from bishops to errant monks, received much publicity in spite 
of the emperor’s efforts to keep them out of the newspapers. In March, 
1912, the Octobrist leader Guchkov and the reactionary Purishkevich 
denounced Rasputin from the rostrum of the Duma. The attacks were 
renewed later in connection with the discussion of the budget of the 
Holy Synod. The depraved Siberian peasant had become a factor in 
Russian politics, and incidentally contributed to the revival of opposi- 
tion sentiments among even the moderate groups in and outside the 
Duma. 

At the end of January, 1914, Kokovtsov, created a count, was sent 
into retirement. The presidency of the council devolved again on 
Goremykin, then seventy-five years old, a senile and futile bureaucrat 
whose only qualifications for office were his blind devotion to the 
tsar and his intimacy with Rasputin. It was under his undistinguished 
leadership that Russia entered the great war. 



CHAPTER XLI 


NICHOLAS II 

Economic and Cultural Developments, 1894-1914 
^ 


PUBLIC FINANCE 

The establishment of the State Duma, its limitations notwithstand- 
ing, may well be regarded as an important step towards the moderniza- 
tion of the monarchy. In the two decades preceding World War I 
similar transformations were taking place in other spheres of national 
life. 

No other reform, perhaps, was of greater economic import than the 
stabilization of the currency. The parsimonious policies of Bunge and 
Vyshnegradsky, who used the printing press sparingly and accumulated 
substantial reserves of precious metal, together with the fortunate fact 
that from 1878 to 1904 Russia was not engaged in any major war, per- 
mitted abandonment of the inconvertible paper currency in favor of 
linking the ruble to gold. The monetary* reform, which extended over 
a period of six years, from the enactment of preliminary measures in 
1893 to the codification of monetary legislation in 1899, comprised 
two main features: (1) the devaluation of the ruble to two-thirds of 
its former gold value; this was achieved by changing the denomination 
of gold coins (authorized by an imperial order of May 26, 1895, but 
not actually issued at the time) from 5 and 10 rubles to, respectively, 
7.5 and 15 rubles while retaining their former weight and fineness 
(ukases of January 3 and November 14, 1897); and (2) convertibility 
of the paper ruble into gold at par and the establishment of a statutory 
ratio between the volume of paper currency in circulation and the 
size of the gold reserve. The latter was to represent not less than 
50 per cent of the paper circulation up to a limit of 600 million rubles. 
Issue of paper currency in excess of 600 million rubles was to be 
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covered in full, that is, ruble for ruble, by an increase in the gold 
reserve (ukase of August 26, 1S97). 

The reform was carried out with determination and skill by Witte, 
the new’ gold coins being, indeed, nicknamed “Wittekind" and 
“Mathilde dor’ 7 after the minister of finance and his wife, Mathilde. 
Both devaluation and stabilization met with considerable opposition, 
especially on the part of the landed nobility whose estates were heavilv 
mortgaged and who feared the adverse effects of the new currencv on 
Russian grain exports. Devaluation, an unfamiliar device at the end of 
the nineteenth century, was criticized on the ground that it was a 
form of bankruptcy and therefore incompatible wnth national dignity 
and detrimental to Russia’s credit. Many of the supporters of stabiliza- 
tion, moreover, favored the silver standard or bimetalism because, it 
was argued, a poor country such as Russia could ill afford the luxury of 
a currency based on gold. The opposition to Witte’s proposals in the 
State Council was so strong that the minister of finance enacted most 
of the monetary 7 measures by imperial decrees, without their pre- 
liminary 7 examination by the council as required by law. The rate of 
devaluation was roughly equal to the then prevalent ratio of the paper 
ruble to the gold ruble f the former being quoted in 1894-1896 at 66 
to 67 metal copecks), and permitted introduction of the new currencv 
with a minimum disturbance of the price level, wage scales, and other 
financial arrangements; outside the small gioup of people interested in 
monetary questions the reform passed almost unnoticed. 

The advantages of a stable currency based on gold need no elabora- 
tion. The Russian monetary reform, nevertheless, was open to criti- 
cisms on both technical grounds and those of economic policy. The 
management of the monetary’ system was entrusted to the State Bank, 
whose statute was amended but not thoroughly revised. The bank en- 
joyed none of that freedom from government interference which is an 
essential prerequisite for the proper functioning of a bank of issue. The 
international financial position of Russia, moreover, was such as to 
make the maintenance of the gold standard difficult and burdensome. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth century Russian annual pay- 
ments abroad on account of interest on foreign loam amounted to 
some 1 50 million gold rubles, and another 75 million rubles were spent 
by Russians traveling abroad, while the domestic production erf goW 
was approximately only 40 million rubles. To prevent a disastrous out- 
flow of gold, which would have jeopardized the gold standard, fee dif- 
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ference between the sums due abroad and domestic gold production 
had to be made good from other sources, chiefly foreign loans and the 
excess of exports over imports. The piling up of foreign indebtedness, 
not for productive purposes but for meeting past obligations, is ob- 
viously not a wholesome method of public finance or one that could 
be depended on indefinitely. The building up of a favorable balance 
of trade by reducing imports and by fostering exports became, there- 
fore, the corner-stone of Russian international economic policy. It 
found expression in the intensification of an already aggressive protec- 
tionism and in the relentless drive for expanding the export of grain, 
the principal commodity shipped by Russia to foreign markets. The 
sinister dictum attributed to Vyshnegradsky, "We may go hungry but 
we must export grain,” might well have been uttered by his successors 
Witte and Kokovtsov. The maintenance of Russian credit abroad and 
the preservation of the gold standard were, indeed, among Kokovtsovs 
chief preoccupations. 

The Japanese war and the revolutionary upheaval of 1905 subjected 
the Russian monetary system to a severe strain. The circulation of 
paper currency, which stood at 578 million rubles on the eve of the war, 
increased to 924 million on the conclusion of peace, while the volume 
of gold coins in circulation declined from 775 million to 654 million 
rubles. Yet the State Bank did not formally exceed its statutory power 
of issue, although it used the questionable expedient of reckoning as 
a part of its metal reserve the gold held on its account by correspond- 
ents abroad, a practice permitted by the monetary legislation of some 
European countries but not sanctioned by the Russian law. At the 
end of 1905 the decline in revenue and the outflow of gold from the 
treasury made the position of the ruble so precarious that the govern- 
ment imposed a limit on individual withdrawals of gold and prepared 
a decree suspending convertibility. The ebbing of the revolutionary 
tide and a timely large foreign loan, however, restored the position of 
the treasury and made the suspension of convertibility unnecessary. 
The gold standard was maintained until the outbreak of the First 
World War. 

Primarily because of large outlays on the building of railways and 
the cost of the Japanese war, the public debt (exclusive of railway 
loans guaranteed by the government and inconvertible paper currency) 
rose from 4,905 million rubles in 1892 to 6,679 million in 1903, and to 
9,055 million in 1910. From 1908 to the end of 1913, however, few 
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government loans were floated, and by January 1, 1914, the debt, ow- 
ing to amortization, declined to 8,825 million rubles. In 1913 the 
service of the debt 1 424 million rubles) represented 13.7 per cent of 
the total expenditure. Students of Russian public finance have de- 
tected in the closing years of the empire a trend towards the lessening 
of dependence of the treasury on foreign money markets. While the 
bulk of the funds invested in Russian government securities prior to 
1908 came from abroad, the situation would seem to have been re- 
versed in later years. Although no comprehensive and reliable figures 
on the distribution of Russian government securities between do- 
mestic and foreign investors are available, it is believed that on the 
eve of the First World War more than 50 per cent of such securities 
were in Russian hands. It should be noted, however, that a Russian 
consolidated loan for the huge amount of 1,250 million rubles was 
issued in France in January’, 1914, and was subscribed, with the ap- 
proval of the French government, by a French banking syndicate. 

The credit position of a country, according to the traditional view, 
depends on its ability to live within its means. A cursory examination 
of the Russian state budget prior to World War I suggests the pleasing 
picture of tidiness, mounting prosperity’, and conservative financial 
administration. The total expenditure increased from 1,056 million 
rubles in 1890, to 1,889 million in 1900, 2,596 million in 1910, and 
3,382 million in 191 3. 1 Both Witte and Kokovtsov were firm believers 
in the homely virtue of balancing the budget, and through the entire 
period of their administration of Russian finance (1892-1913), with 
the exception of the war and revolutionary years 1904-1906, public 
accounts were invariably closed with a surplus. The rate of increase 
of public revenue was particularly notable in 1909-1913, when ag- 
gregate receipts, classified as “ordinary,” rose by nearly 1,000 million 
rubles. The financial wounds inflicted by the Japanese war and the 
1905 revolution were healed with speed and apparent ease. Practically 
the entire cost of the war (2,450 million rubles) was defrayed by bor- 
rowing, a mere 177 million rubles being met from the general revenue, 
that is, by curtailing expenditures and raising the tax rate. Moreover, 
in spite of the limited control exercised by the legislative chambers 
over the public purse, the budget was no longer a closely guarded 
prerogative of the bureaucracy’. The budget speech of the minister of 

1 In 1905, during the Japanese war, budget expenditures rose to 3,294 miBiou 
rubles, but declined sharply after the termination of hostilities. 
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finance was the occasion for a full-dress debate in both the State Duma 
and the State Council, and was widely and critically discussed in the 
press. 

A closer study of Russian budget methods, however, tends to dim 
the heartening picture of financial bliss. Witte mournfully noted in 
his memoirs that while he achieved brilliant success in reorganizing 
public finance, he “could do very little to improve the economic well- 
being of the people,” a failure for which, of course, he blamed others. 
Kokovtsov, also in his memoirs, showed less restraint and poorer judg- 
ment in claiming a major share of credit for Russia’s economic prog- 
ress. The balancing of the budget, desirable as it is, was achieved by 
methods not likely to commend themselves to students of public 
finance. At the end of Kokovtsov’s administration, nearly four-fifths 
of the revenue was derived from indirect taxation, a much higher 
ratio than that prevailing in other major European countries. The 
budget leaned heavily on the yield of the state monopoly of spirits, 
which was introduced in four provinces in 1893 and by the turn of 
the century was extended to practically the entire territory of the 
empire. In 1913 the monopoly operated 328 wholesale and 25,733 re- 
tail stores which sold some 290 million gallons of alcoholic beverages 
(vodka). The earnings of the monopoly w r ere steadily rising, and over 
the period 1904-1913 yielded the treasury an aggregate of 5,329 mil- 
lion rubles; in 1913 the receipts from that source reached the imposing 
figure of 899 million rubles, or 28 per cent of the total revenue (3,417 
million rabies), the largest single item on the revenue side of the 
budget. 

It was foolish to argue, as some did, that the state monopoly of 
spirits was the actual cause of the drunkenness prevalent in Russia. 
The average consumption of alcohol per head in that country was 
substantially lower than in France, Great Britain, Germany, or Bel- 
gium. The reasons for Russian intemperance were the drinking habits 
of the muzhiks, who, according to one authority, drank “irregularly 
and spasmodically,” and the almost exclusive use of strong intoxicants 
— vodka — instead of the milder wine and beer. It was plausibly held 
by the supporters of the monopoly that the distribution of alcoholic 
beverages through the channels of private trade would deprive the 
government of a substantial revenue without conferring any corre- 
spondxng benefit on the community and, indeed, was likely to lead 
to the worst abuses. Nevertheless a financial system that lent itself 
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to the exploitation of the drinking proclivities of the population was 
open to objections on moral, social, and economic grounds. The prob- 
lem of promoting temperance was brought to the fore by a bill which 
originated in the State Duma and came up for discussion in the State 
Council in November and December, 1913. Witte, the proud and un- 
repentant father of the monopolv, delivered a bitter attack on the 
administration of that institution by Kokovtsov, whom he accused of 
being concerned exclusively with the promotion of the sales of vodka, 
irrespective of their effect upon public health and morals. For once 
Witte’s views were shared in high places. On January 29, 1914, Kokov- 
tsov was dismissed. An imperial rescript addressed on the same day 
to P. L. Bark, the new minister of finance, spoke of the “distressing 
picture of impoverishment, desolation of homes, and economic decay, 
inevitable consequences of drunkenness,’' which the emperor had ob- 
served during his journey throughout Russia. The rescript called for 
‘‘drastic reforms” and declared that “the welfare of the treasury' should 
not be made dependent on undermining the moral and economic 
forces of a great number of our loyal subjects.” This pronouncement 
was a blunt condemnation of the financial policy pursued from the 
beginning of the reign. The inspirer of the temperance crusade, ac- 
cording to Kokovtsov, was Rasputin. An inveterate drunkard, he could 
speak with authority on the ill effects of intemperance, and he sensed, 
of course, that the proposed policy would appeal to the tsar and the 
tsarina. Bark, a Rasputin appointee, inaugurated accordingly a per- 
functory program of measures for the reduction of drunkenness, but 
he does not seem to have contemplated the abolition of the monopoly. 
With the mobilization of the Russian army in July, 1914, liquor stores 
were temporarily closed, and in August the sale of intoxicants was pro- 
hibited, thus eliminating the chief source of state revenue. 

THE LAND REFORM 

Great as were the evils of drunkenness and dismal as was the poverty 
of the peasant masses, the Rasputin-inspired picture of rural condi- 
tions outlined in the rescript to Bark would seem to have been unfair 
and unduly harsh. In the opening years of the twentieth century the 
government, in its approach to the land question, displayed unusual 
boldness and imagination, and carried out reforms which basically 
altered the economic and legal status of the peasantry. The familiar 
features of agriculture in the post-emancipation period — the low yield 
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of the land, depressed living standards, accumulation of arrears by 
the peasantry because of taxes and redemption payments, impoverish- 
ment of the landed nobility and, above all, recurrent disastrous failure 
of crops and sporadic outbursts of agrarian unrest — clearly called for 
remedial action. Nevertheless, for nearly a decade after the accession 
of Nicholas II the preservation of the existing land arrangements and 
the bolstering of the village commune, one of the chief obstacles to 
agricultural progress, remained, as under Alexander III, the immutable 
foundation of official policies. In 1892 the aggregate arrears due to re- 
demption payments alone reached the impressive figure of 72 per cent 
of the annual assessment, 2 the arrears of individual provinces varying 
from 10 per cent of the annual charge to as much as 562 per cent (prov- 
ince of Orenburg). By a law of February 7, 1894, issued in the reign 
of Alexander III, the repayment of arrears was permitted over a term 
of years after the expiration of the statutory amortization period 
( forty-nine years ) . The scope of this law was broadened under Nicholas 
II by allowing, at the request of the village communes, the reassess- 
ment of the entire outstanding redemption debt (that is, arrears and 
installments not yet due) over periods of fifty-six, forty-one, and 
twenty-eight years, extending the regime of redemption payments well 
into the 1950 s (law of May 13, 1896). 

Meanwhile several bureaucratic committees trod wearily the beaten 
path of their innumerable predecessors in the futile endeavor to find 
a solution of the agrarian problem within the framework of traditional 
policies. A committee on the needs of the landed nobility, established 
in 1897, met for nearly five years, but produced nothing except a still- 
born law (1899) permitting noble landowners to entail their estates 
for the duration of two generations. Equally barren of results were 
the labors of a committee on the impoverishment of the central prov- 
inces of the black-soil belt (1899-1901) which reached the fatalistic 
conclusion that the regrettable shrinkage of the per capita size of 
peasant allotments, due to the growth of the population, “was in- 
herent in the nature of things.” The poor harvest of 1901 spurred the 
bureaucracy to new efforts: in November of that year a committee “for 
the study of the impoverishment of the central provinces in connec- 

2 The above figure is average for the whole of Russia except the western provinces, 
where, it will be remembered, the emancipated serfs were given more generous 
treatment (larger allotments and smaller redemption payments) than in the other 
parts of the empire. 
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tion with the development of the other parts of the empire'* was 
created under the chairmanship of Kokovtsov, After spending two 
years in collecting statistical data, the committee held a plenary ses- 
sion in October, 1903, only to register sharp disagreement between the 
representatives of governmental departments and those of the 
zemstvos. The demands of the latter for political, social and economic 
reforms were ruled out by Kokovtsov as outside the committee’s terms 
of reference, and the anodyne resolutions finally adopted dealt with 
such relatively non-controversial matters as financial assistance to the 
zemstvos, promotion of cottage industry, internal colonization, and 
the scaling down of redemption payments. 

A greater sense of reality was shown by a special conference “on the 
needs of agricultural industry” proposed bv Witte in 189S but not 
convened until January, 1902. Under the energetic chairmanship of 
Witte the conference set up some six hundred local — provincial and 
county' — committees to frame proposals for the reorganization of rural 
Russia. Although the special conference was a bureaucratic body and 
the local committees consisted of officials {including members of the 
zemstvo executive boards), an opportunity for the untrammeled ex- 
pression of local opinion was provided by the widely used powers of 
the chairmen of the provincial and county committees f respectively, 
provincial governors and county' marshals of the nobility) to consult 
‘‘informed persons.” The w r ork of the local committees, begun in the 
summer of 1902, was completed early in 1903, and their reports were 
speedily published in fifty-eight volumes. This huge compilation threw 
considerable light on the state of public opinion concerning the agrar- 
ian problem. A cardinal point submitted for the discussion of the 
local committees was the issue of communal tenure versus private 
ownership. A substantial proportion of the committees declared itself 
in favor of the abolition of the village commune, although there was 
a wide divergency of views as to the manner in which transition from 
communal to individual tenure was to be effected. In the late 1890’s 
Witte, once a supporter of the village commune, was in the forefront 
of its opponents. To the ultra-conservative, however, the village com- 
mune was the essence of Russia’s historical tradition and the main- 
spring of the police state. The conflicting influences brought to bear 
upon the tsar account for the inconsistencies of official pronounce- 
ments and policies. An imperial manifesto of February 26, 1903, spoke 
of the “immutability of communal tenure” as the basis of the land 
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organization, while admitting that the members of village communes 
should be allowed to establish themselves as individual farmers if 
they wished. The Witte-sponsored law of March 12, 1903, however, 
terminated in most provinces the joint responsibility of the village 
commune for state obligations, thus substantially weakening the hold 
of the commune over its members. 3 Another Witte-sponsored law 
(August 11, 1904) removed corporal punishment from the list of 
penalties inflicted by the township ( volost ) courts. On March 30, 
1905, the special conference was suddenly dissolved and its work was 
taken over bv a committee presided over by Goremykin; the latter 
body accomplished nothing, and was abolished after Witte became 
head of the government in October, 1905. 

The revolutionary storm of 1905-1906 broke at last the dam of 
secular prejudice and bureaucratic inertia. Although the imperial 
manifesto of November 3, 1905, merely pledged the government to 
relieve the distress of the peasantry “without doing injury to the other 
landowners,” a ukase of the same date cut by half all redemption pay- 
ments due in 1906 and abolished them as of January 1, 1907, except 
for the arrears on the 1906 installments. The total redemption debt 
written off exceeded 1,100 million rubles. 

This long-overdue measure and the vague promises of the November 
manifesto fell short of the expectations of a restless public opinion and 
of the peasants themselves. By 1905, as related elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, the expropriation of the property of large owners and the transfer 
of all, or most, of their land to the toilers of the soil had won the sup- 
port not only of the revolutionaries but also of many liberals. Even 
some of the more clear-sighted conservatives among the landed nobility 
reluctantly came to believe that at least a partial expropriation of large 
estates was necessary to stem the revolutionary tide. Kutler, head of 
the department of agriculture in Witte's administration, prepared a 
bill for the expropriation, subject to indemnification, of the holdings 
of large landowners; but his proposals were rejected by the other 
ministers and by the tsar, and this led to Kutler’s forced resignation. 
The conflict over the agrarian question persisted, however, and was 
among the main causes of the dissolution of the first and the second 
Dumas and of the revision of the franchise in 1907. 

The land policy of the government in 1906-1914, while shunning 
expropriation, was nevertheless bold and even revolutionary in its 

* Joist responsibility was finally abolished by a ukase of Oct. 5, 1906. 
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breach with an age-long tradition. Inaugurated bv Stolvpin soon after 
he became president of the council of ministers Jjuly, 1906 • , the 
reform aimed at the abolition of communal tenure, enclosure of scat- 
tered strips in compact holdings, and the establishment of the peasants 
as individual fanners, owners of their allotments. As a preliminary 
measure a ukase of October 5, 1906, did away with a number of legal 
disabilities formerly attached to the status of the peasant. Peasants 
were brought within the purview of the general passport regulations, 
that is, thenceforth they could obtain passports allowing them to cir- 
culate freely throughout the empire, without reference to communal 
authorities or the household elder. By the same enactment the land 
captains were shorn of their disciplinary powers over the rank and file 
of the peasantry, although they retained these powers over the elected 
peasant officials. 

The land reform was enacted by a ukase of November 9, 1906, issued 
without the approval of the legislative chambers as a 4 * * ‘temporarv v 
measure under Article 87 of the Fundamental Laws; after the lapse 
of nearly four years the third Duma confirmed and expanded the 
provisions of the November ukase by the law of June 14, 1910, and the 
land settlement act of May 29, 1911. The resulting legislation was of 
considerable complexity, especially since different rules were prescribed 
for the village communes holding land in repartitional tenure and in 
hereditary household tenure; 4 of necessity, it must be dealt with here 
in barest outline. The ukase of November 9 provided that every house- 
holder in a commune with repartitional tenure (in 1905 communes of 
that type comprised some 9 million households, or about three-quarters 
of the total number) was entitled to claim his share of arable land as 
his individual properly 7 , a claim the commune was bound to grant. 
The ukase dealt even more drastically with the communes with 
hereditary household tenure: such communes were declared to have 
passed to the regime of individual ownership, without even the for- 
mality of consulting the wishes of their members. The law of 1910 
went further, and decreed that individual ownership had superseded 
communal tenure in all communes where no redistribution of land 
had taken place since the original allocation under the emancipation 

4 See p. 893. Good accounts of the Stoiypin land reform are given by A. N. 

Antsiferov et d. t Russian Agriculture During the War (New Haven, 1930), pp. 

318-343, and G. T. Robinson, Rural Russia under the Old Regime (New York, 

1932), pp. 208-343. 
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acts, roughly one-third of the total number. The law of 1911 permitted 
the partition among the householders of pastures and grazing lands 
which, by the earlier legislation, were left under communal control. 

The dissolution of communal tenure went hand in hand with a 
drive for the consolidation of scattered strips. The pertinent provi- 
sions of the consecutive land acts were so framed as to facilitate en- 
closures and encourage the peasants desirous of consolidating their 
holdings. The administration of this aspect of the reform was in the 
hands of a network of local committees operating under the direction 
of the central land settlement committee established in 1906. The 
number of surveyors employed by that organization increased from 
200 in 1906 to nearly 7,000 on the eve of World War I. Enclosures 
were of various types, differing in the degree of completeness; but the 
object in view, as defined in an instruction to the local committees in 
June, 1911, was “the formation of independent farms” through the 
consolidation in one place of all the land (household plot, arable 
land, pastures) to which the owner was entitled. 

The third major aspect of the reform was the abolition of the an- 
cient institution of joint family ownership. The ukase of November 
9 recognized the household elder as the sole owner of the allotment 
land of the household. 5 This drastic revision of the law helped to lift 
the fog of uncertainty that surrounded peasant ownership, even though 
the ukase remained silent on the disposition of the household's mov- 
able property. The sudden deprivation of the junior members of the 
peasant family of all title to the land, which they had traditionally re- 
garded as their own, was made all the less palatable by the curious rule 
that they were still held liable for the taxes assessed on the household. 

The reform was pressed with ruthlessness and determination. Al- 
though the state of land statistics precludes an accurate evaluation of 
the results attained, tentative estimates indicated that by the end of 
1915 some 7.3 million households, or more than half of the 13 to 14 
million households settled on allotment land in fifty provinces of 
European Russia, held land in hereditary tenure. 6 Included in this 
figure are the approximately 2.6 million households which voluntarily 
severed their ties with the commune under the provisions of the 

5 In the case of households that included members other than the lineal de- 
scendants of the household elder, the institution of joint family ownership was 
retained. 

6 Robinson, op. cit. f pp. 214-215. 
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ukase of November 9. Land organization, too, proceeded at a rapid 
pace. Between 190/ and 1913 almost 5 million farmers applied for 
the consolidation of their holdings, but the work was actually com- 
pleted in only about 1.5 million cases i less than one-third of the ap- 
plications received) and covered an area of 13 million dessiatines, or 
somewhat more than 10 per cent of the total area of allotment land. 7 
By the end of 1915, when the work of land organization was slowed 
down by the war, some 2.4 million projects were completed. Of this 
number 1.2 million were enclosed farms of the two types favored by 
the government: khutor and otrub. The khutor was a farm of a type 
familiar in the United States and in England, with the farmhouse ad- 
joining the fields. Under the otrub system the farmhouse remained 
in the Ullage, the cultivable land being consolidated into one or two 
plots of arable land and pastures. The balance of the land-organization 
work consisted of partial enclosures of scattered strips so as to reduce 
their number, delimitation of boundaries, and the building of roads 
which, by making the scattered strips accessible, eliminated the neces- 
sity of a compulsory rotation of crops. 

In addition to the legislation outlined above, Russian agrarian 
policy after 1905 comprised measures for internal colonization and 
for the increase of the area of peasant landholding. The chief agency 
for the sale of land to the peasants was the State Peasant Bank, founded 
in 1882, which at first conducted its operations on a modest scale. In 
1895, however, the bank was permitted to purchase land on its own ac- 
count (theretofore it merely financed purchases of land by the peas- 
ants), and in 1894, and again in 1898, the rate of interest on loans was 
reduced. By the laws of November 3, 1905, and November 1 5, 1906, the 
policies of the bank were liberalized to allow f , among other thin^, 
loans to the full amount of the land bought instead of a part thereof, as 
was formerly the rule. The rate charged by the bank, including amorti- 
zation over a period of fifty-five years, was reduced to 4.5 per cent, that 
is, it was below that charged by other credit institutions. The aggregate 
acreage sold to the peasants through the bank increased from 2.4 
million dessiatines in 1883-1895 to 5.3 million in 1896-1905, and to 

8.5 million in 19G6-1913. Of the huge area sold by the bank to the 
peasants, or purchased by the bank for resale to the peasants, less than 

1.5 million dessiatines had formerly been owned by the state and by 
the imperial family. Land was also bought by the peasants without 

7 Antsiferov et <d., op. cit p. 337. One dessiatine = 2.7 acres. 
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the assistance of the State Peasant Bank. Between 1905 and the end 
of 1914 the area of peasant landholding in forty-seven provinces for 
which information is available increased by 9.6 million dessiatines 
(from 160.9 million to 170.5 million). During the same period the 
nobility sold to the peasants and to other purchasers 10.2 million des- 
siatines. The acquisition by the peasants of a vast acreage inevitably 
led to the growth of the mortgage debt. In 1913 somewhat less than 
one-half of the non-allotment land held by the peasants in 47 provinces 
was mortgaged to the State Peasant Bank for 1,200 million rubles, and 
the accumulation of arrears on account of interest and amortization 
lent color to the contention that the land prices charged by the bank 
were excessive; the mortgage obligations incurred by the purchasers 
would seem to have exceeded their ability to pay. 

The lending policies of the State Peasant Bank reflected the chang- 
ing attitude of the government towards communal tenure. In 1883— 
1894 98.7 per cent of the loans made by the bank went to village 
communes and peasant associations, and were used for collective 
purchases of land, while only 1.3 per cent of bank loans went to indi- 
vidual householders; in 1906 the ratio of individual borrowers in- 
creased to 18.7 per cent, and in 1912 to 82.9 per cent. Much of the 
land purchased by individual peasants with the assistance of the 
bank was organized into enclosed holdings of the khutor and otrub 
type. 

The expansion of peasant acreage through land purchases was a 
frontal attack on the perennial problem of “shortage of land/' There' 
was an endeavor, through internal colonization, to solve the same 
problem by relieving the population pressure in the congested areas. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the once powerful flow of 
settlers to the southern and southeastern provinces of European Russia 
and to the Caucasus had dried up. Thenceforth the promised land of 
land-hungry plowmen lay behind the Urals, in the boundless expanses 
of Siberia and the Russian Far East. It will be remembered that the 
policy of obstruction to the movement of settlers maintained since 
the emancipation was revised in the early 1890’s in connection with 
the building of the Trans-Siberian railway. The increase in the number 
of Siberia-bound colonists from 65,000 in 1894 to 190,000 in 1896, 
however* alarmed the government and brought forth new restrictive 
regulations. Migration was prohibited without a preliminary survey 
of the prospective areas of settlement by “scouting parties’’ ( khodoki ) , 
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and the paltry government allowance of some 100 to 150 rubles per 
family was cut to merely 50 rubles (circular of Januarv 20, 1897). 
Nevertheless, after a drop to 86,000 in 189" the annual number of 
colonists remained at a figure of over 200,000 in 1898-1900, and in the 
neighborhood of 120,000 in 1901-1903. The Far Eastern crisis of 1904— 
1905 caused a sharp reduction in the number of settlers, and in 1906 
the official policy towards the colonization of Siberia was again dra- 
matically revised. A law of March 10, 1906, proclaimed freedom of 
internal colonization, and extended to all settlers in Siberia govern- 
ment assistance and various privileges provided by a law of June 6, 
1904. The peasants were not only permitted but urged to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by the vastness of Asiatic Russia. 
Pressure of economic necessity., official propaganda and, perhaps, the 
desire to take advantage of their newly acquired freedom of movement 
led many peasants to abandon their old homesteads and cross the 
Urals. In 1908 the number of colonists reached 759,000, an all-time 
high; it declined to 707,000 in 1909, and to 226,000 in 1911, but rose 
again to 328,000 in 1913. The sharp fluctuation in the movement of 
settlers indicated by these figures, and the large percentage of colonists 
who returned to European Russia (118,000 in 1908, 139,000 in 1909, 
64,000 in 1911, and 23,000 in 1913) suggest that Siberia, with her 
rigorous climate, immense distances, shortage of water, absence of 
roads, and other formidable obstacles in the path of agricultural de- 
velopment, was not the land of milk and honey pictured bv official 
propagandists. The inadequate organization of the colonization move- 
ment bore a heavy share of responsibility for the hardships and dis- 
illusionment experienced by many settlers, although the situation in 
this respect would seem to have gradually improved. Between 18% 
and 1914 Siberia absorbed some 3.5 million colonists from European 
Russia. Significant and potentially important as was this movement, 
it did not substantially contribute to the solution of the problem of 
"shortage of land 7 ': the number of settlers remained small in com- 
parison with the natural growth of the rural population, estimated, for 
the same period, at some 30 million. 

The actual effects of the Stolypin land reform cannot be evaluated 
with any degree of accuracy. The task undertaken by the government 
— that of transforming the land organization, based on immemorial 
custom, of a primitive population of some 132 million — was a formi- 
dable one. The briefness of the time the agrarian legislation of 1906- 
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1911 remained in force and the chaotic and fragmentary nature of 
Russian land statistics make it impossible to arrive at precise and well 
founded conclusions as to the results achieved. Stolypin s statement in 
the third Duma that “the government has placed its wager not on the 
needy and the drunken, but on the strong — the sturdy individual 
proprietor/' was interpreted by his critics as evidence of the deter- 
mination to sacrifice the interests of the peasant masses to those of 
a well-to-do minority. It is arguable, however, that the elimination of 
communal tenure, which effectively barred agricultural progress, served, 
in the long run, the interests of all social groups, even though it had 
a political purpose and worked hardship in the case of the poorer 
section of the peasantry: prosperous farmers endowed with full prop- 
erty rights were regarded as a bulwark against the revolution. There is 
no adequate factual evidence, moreover, to substantiate the widely 
accepted view that the movement for severance from the commune 
and enclosures drew its main support from the very rich and the very 
poor peasants, the former because they wished to protect their hold- 
ings against possible encroachments by the commune, and the latter 
because they intended to sell their plots and start anew elsewhere or 
enter some pursuit other than farming. It would seem, however, that 
the process of differentiation within the peasantry, as an economic 
group, made some advance as a consequence of large sales of allotment 
land after 1905. 

But even conceding that the abolition of communal tenure was de- 
sirable and, indeed, necessary, the method by which it was enforced 
was open to criticism. Paradoxically, the reform went both too far and 
not far enough. The legal arrangements and the administrative prac- 
tice of the severance from the commune and enclosures were such as 
to enforce compliance with the demands of the supporters of official 
policies, irrespective of the wishes of the majority of the villagers. 
Whether less stringent methods would have succeeded in overcoming 
the inertia, ignorance, and traditionalism of an inarticulate and stub- 
born peasantry is necessarily a matter of opinion. The transition from 
communal to individual tenure, however, had little or no effect on 
the methods of farming unless the change was accompanied by the 
consolidation of scattered strips. The figures quoted above indicate that 
in 1906-1915 enclosures and other measures of land organization were 
earned out on less than one-third of the peasant holdings that had 
passed to the regime of individual ownership. The disproportion be- 
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tween the area of peasant acreage freed from communal tenure and 
the area actually reorganized into compact holdings of the khutor and 
otrub type (less than one-sixth of the former in 1906-1915 ) suggests a 
lack of coordination between the two essential elements of the reform 
which greatly detracted from its efficacy. 

The removal of legal restrictions attached to the status of the peas- 
ants, far-reaching as it was, retained elements of traditional paternal- 
ism and fell short of establishing complete equality'. The abolition of 
joint responsibility’ and of restrictive passport regulations did not free 
the peasants from the obligation of belonging to the ‘Tillage com- 
mune” (selskoe obshchestvo )„ s although the revised status of mem- 
bership no longer involved burdensome personal disabilities and duties. 
The ukase of October 5, 1906, granted to all subjects of the Russian 
Crown, except the Asiatic nomads and the Jews f graciously lumped to- 
gether as “ inorodtsy n or “non-Russians”), equal rights of entering 
government service, which, it will be remembered, was the normal 
road towards anoblissement. The provisions of the ukase were less 
significant than may at first appear, because government service, even 
before 1906, was open to all holders of a university diploma, irrespec- 
tive of social origin. The local government of the lowest administra- 
tive subdivision, the township (volost), remained, however, a strictly 
peasant institution dominated by the land captain, although the latter 
was deprived of some of his former powers. Illogicallv, and in contra- 
diction of the spirit of the agrarian legislation of 1906-1911, disabilities 
of some importance survived in the field of property rights. With 
relatively few exceptions, family ownership was abolished by giving 
the house elder a clear title to the allotment land, but peasant succes- 
sion and the right of testamentary disposition were still regulated, not 
by the civil code, but by local customs which were often conflicting 
and uncertain, if not non-existent. Administrative practice, moreover, 
tended to nullify even the clear prescriptions of the law. For instance, 
in spite of the abolition of corporal punishment, flogging of peasants, 
either by virtue of emergency powers or in violation of the statutes, 
was extensively used by Stolvpin in suppressing agrarian disturbances. 
Paternalism was particularly in evidence in the new regime of the 
allotment land, which, even after its transfer to the individual owner- 
ship of the householders, could not be mortgaged and could be sold 
only to bona fide peasants, with the number of allotments any indi- 
s See pp. 893-895. 
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vidual was permitted to purchase limited to six. In spite of these 
survivals of the past, the peasant legislation of the last decade prior to 
World W ar I was a major step towards social equality. The old divi- 
sion of the population into privileged and non-privileged classes or 
“estates’ 7 (soslove) was retained, but for most practical purposes (ex- 
cept tire organization of local government) it was hardly more than 
an empty shell. 9 

A notable development of an order different from those discussed 
above was the rapid growth of the cooperative movement after 1905. 
The first Russian cooperative societies appeared in the 1 860 , s > but for 
four decades they made little headway. Between 1905 and 1914, how- 
ever, the number of cooperative societies increased, roughly, from 5,000 
to 32,000, and their aggregate membership from less than one mil- 
lion to over 10 million. In 1914 the most important branches of the 
movement were the credit cooperatives (13,000 societies with a mem- 
bership of 8.3 million) and consumers 7 cooperatives (11,000 societies 
with a membership of 1.4 million). Agricultural and producers 7 as- 
sociations were lagging behind (5,000 societies with 500,000 mem- 
bers). In comparison with the teeming millions of rural Russia, these 
figures are modest; nevertheless they suggest the possibilities of future 
fruitful developments. Some of the cooperative organizations, for in- 
stance, the Siberian creamery associations, were eminently successful. 

The agrarian disturbances and the dislocation inherent in the tran- 
sition from communal to individual tenure did not prevent some im- 
provement in the methods of cultivation, reflected in higher yields. 
The average yearly yield of the main grain crops increased, on peasant 
land, from 39 poods per dessiatine in 1891-1900 to 43 poods in 1901- 
1910, and on non-peasant land from 47 to 54 poods. These average 
figures, however, which do not compare favorably with the correspond- 
ing data for the western European countries, are largely meaningless 
because of the wide variation in the yield of crops, especially on peas- 
ant land, from locality to locality and from year to year. There is no 
doubt that the standard of living of the peasants was very low. Sample 
investigations of peasant budgets between 1900 and 1915 indicate that 
the income of an average household, including supplies obtained from 

8 The democratization of the social structure was a departure from the earlier 
policy qf the government of Nicholas IL In 1900 (ukases of May 28 and Aug. 2) 
a concession,, although a minor one, was made to the aristocratic principle by re- 
vision, m a restrictive sense, of the regulations concerning acquisition of the status 
of a nobleman through government service. 
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the farm, varied from 200 rubles to slightly over 500 rubles a year, 
that is, from S100 to S250. S, X. Prokopovich's careful analysis of 
budget investigations reveals that the distribution of expenditure, 
irrespective of the size of the income, was remarkably uniform: 60 
to 70 per cent was spent on food, and most of the residue on clothing 
and lodgings \ construction and repairs s . Next to nothing was left 
for church, medical assistance, tobacco, and so on. In the province of 
Yiatka in 1900 the average outlay on schools, newspapers, and books 
was 14 copecks, or 7 cents, a year. The data on budget investigations 
inspire little confidence, and the conversion of Russian peasant in- 
comes into dollars is not really helpful unless accompanied by a com- 
parative table of Russian and American prices interpreted in the light 
of the entirely different standards prevalent in the two countries, a 
task that presents insurmountable difficulties. All that can be claimed 
for the above figures is that they confirm the impression obtained 
from other sources, that the standard of living of the peasants was 
shockingly low. “The dwelling of a Tula peasant is usually a cottage of 
18 by 21 feet, and 7 feet high,” according to the 1902 report of the 
Tula committee on the needs of agriculture. “Cottages having no 
chimneys are still very common, the smoke being let out through a 
hole in the roof. . . . Almost all cottages have thatched roofs which 
often leak, and in the winter the walls are generally covered with 
dung to keep the place warm. . . . Earth floors are the rule because 
in cold weather lambs, calves, pigs, and even cow r s are brought into 
the cottage. ... In localities that have no forests the peasants use 
straw for fuel, and in the years of poor harvest even dung, thus de- 
priving their fields of much-needed manure. . . . Bath-houses #re prac- 
tically non-existent . . . The peasants almost never use soap. . . . 
Meat, meal, lard and vegetable oil appear on the family table only on 
rare occasions, perhaps two or three times a year. The normal fare 
consists of bread, kvass [a home-made drink], and often cabbage and 
onions. ... In brief, the poverty of the peasant establishment is 
astounding.” According to Professor A. A. Kaufman, the report of the 
Tula committee gave an 2 cmmtc picture of the conditions of a large 
section, if not of the majority, of the peasantry in the fertile black-soil 
belt. There is no reason to believe that the situation was substantially 
improved between 1902 and 1914. 

Of great political, social, and economic significance was the strik- 
ing decline in the acreage held by the nobility. In spite of official 
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efforts to bolster the landed aristocracy the area covered by the estates 
of that group shrank from 73.1 million dessiatines in 1877 to 49.8 mil- 
lion in 1903 and to 39.6 million in 1914. 10 The acceleration of this 
process of liquidation after 1905 suggests that the imperial govern- 
ment used poor judgment in resisting the demands of the first and 
the second Dumas for the expropriation of the big landowners. As- 
suming that Russian primitive collectivism (a term which does not 
accurately describe the village commune) was a major bar to eco- 
nomic progress, the Stolypin land reform, for all its shortcomings, was 
a move in the right direction. Coupled with a firm policy that would 
meet the unmistakable longing of the peasantry for more land, it 
might have had a profound effect upon the future course of Russian 
history, and might have saved the upper classes from the tragic fate 
that befell them in 1917. 

INDUSTRY , BANKING , LABOR , AND FOREIGN TRADE 

The quarter-century immediately preceding World War I was a 
period of boisterous growth of Russian industry. The pace of expan- 
sion was particularly rapid in 1893-1899; it slowed down in 1900- 
1909 but regained momentum in 1910-1913. The principal single 
cause of the intensification of business activities in the 1890 T s was the 
huge program of railway construction (some 15,000 miles of railway 
lines, including the Trans-Siberian, were built during that decade), 
while the political turmoil and social unrest of the opening years of 
the twentieth centum retarded recovery from the business recession 
that had made itself felt in 1900. According to tentative estimates 
based <M official returns (which, however, are neither comprehensive 
nor exact), the number of workers employed in manufacturing, min- 
ing, and metallurgy increased from 1.4 million in 1890 to 2.3 million 
in 1900, and to 3 million or 3.1 million in 1913. The value of the 
output of industrial establishments subject to the control of factory 
inspectors rose from 1,503 million rubles in 1890 to 5,738 million in 
1913. The largest gains were made by the cotton, coal, iron, and steel 
industries. The number of workers employed in cotton mills increased 
from 214,000 in 1890 to 391,000 in 1901 and to 566,000 in 1914, and 
the number of spindles from 3.5 million in 1890 to 6.1 million in 1900 

10 The 1877 figure is for 50 provinces of European Russia, and the 1905 and 
1914 figures are for 47 provinces. Although not strictly comparable, they indicate 
the general trend. 
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and to 9.1 million in 1913. The output of coal was 534 million poods 
in 1S94 and 2,198 million in 1913; that of iron 92 million poods in 
1890, 335 million in 1900, and 562 million in 1913; that of pig iron 
59 million poods in 1890, 177 million in 1900, and 283 million in 1913; 
and that of manufactured iron and steel wares 42 million poods in 
1890, 134 million in 1900, and 247 million in 1913. 

In the south the Donets valley, rich in coal and iron deposits, was 
speedily transformed into Russia’s leading center of mining and heavy 
metallurgy. The output of the Donets coalfields rose from 183 million 
poods in 1890 to 1,544 million in 1913. In 1890 the region produced 
23 million poods of iron and 13 million poods of pig iron; in 1913 the 
respective figures were 420 million and 190 million. A less spectacular 
yet important advance was registered by the oil industry, which in- 
creased its output from 275 million poods in 1891 to 562 million in 
1913. Most of the oil came from Baku, but other Caucasian oilfields, 
especially those of Grozny, were gradually brought under exploitation. 
Industrialization made hardly any inroads in Siberia, although the 
output of Siberian coal increased from less than 3 million poods in 
1894 to 125 million in 1913. 

Concentration of production, a characteristic feature of capitalist 
development already noted during the earlier period, made further 
progress in 1890-1914. In the latter year 36 per cent of the workers 
engaged in the manufacturing industries were employed in large enter- 
prises with 500 or more workers each, such enterprises representing less 
than 8 per cent of the total number of industrial establishments. Enter- 
prises employing 1,000 or more workers each provided employment for 
32 per cent of the total number of workers in 1901 and 40 fter cent 
in 1914. 11 Very large concerns were predominant in the textile and 
metal industries. The active participation of the banks in the promo- 
tion of industry favored mergers and the formation of trusts and car- 
tels. A large and steadily growing portion of the coal, metal, textile, 
oil, tobacco, sugar, and other industries came under the control of 
industrial combinations, which in some cases (for instance, the 
Prodamet, a syndicate of metalworking firms) achieved a quasi- 
monopolistic position. 

11 The above computations are borrowed from Rashia. The total number of 
enterprises subject to the control of factory' inspectors with which he deals was 
1 1,729 in 1914 and the number of workers employed 2,2 million. Only enterprises 
employing 20 or more workers each were covered % the investigation. 
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The industrial expansion of 1890-1914 was due in no small degree 
to the generous flow of funds from abroad. Witte, a proponent of the 
view that foreign capital was indispensable to Russia's economic ad- 
vancement, spared no effort to attract foreign investors. From 1856 to 
1 894, thirty-seven foreign companies with an aggregate capital of 134 
million rubles were established in Russia. By 1914 the number of for- 
eign companies increased to 327 and their aggregate capital to 1,343 
million rubles, roughly representing one-third of the total capital in- 
vestment of Russian industry'. 12 It w T as this influx of foreign funds that 
made possible the rapid industrialization of the south. The reverse 
side of the medal was the pressure on the exchange position of the 
ruble resulting from the necessity of making large transfers abroad be- 
cause of dividends and interest. The total foreign investment in Rus- 
sian industrial, banking, and commercial enterprises in 1917 was esti- 
mated at 2,243 million rubles. Of this amount 834 million rubles 
were invested in mining, 392 million in metallurgy, 237 million in 
banking, and 192 million in textiles. The bulk of the investments came 
from France (33 per cent), England (23 per cent), Germany (20 per 
cent), and Belgium (14 per cent); the share of the United States was 
5 per cent, and the balance was supplied by Holland, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Italy, and Norway. France is said to have 
controlled nearly three-quarters of her ally's output of coal and pig 
iron. 13 

The development of banking kept in step with the expansion of in- 
dustry with which financial circles were so intimately connected. In 
1890 Russia had thirty joint-stock commercial banks with an aggregate 
capitaMfef 174 million rubles and deposits and current accounts of 230 
million; in 1915 there were fifty joint-stock commercial banks with 
an aggregate capita] of 906 million rubles and deposits and current 
accounts of 2,873 million. In 1914 forty-seven commercial banks 
maintained 743 branch offices. The number of societies for mutual 
credit increased from 100 in 1899 to 1,108 in 1914, their membership 
from 71,000 to 634,000, and their aggregate deposits and current ac- 
counts from 160 million rubles to 595 million. In 1914 there were 319 
municipal banks with an aggregate capital of 60 million rubles; their 

12 S- O* Zagorsky, State Control of Industry m Russia During the War (Yale 
University Press, 1928); p. 16. " - 

u y. P. Ol, quoted in L. Pasvokkv ami G. H. Moulton, Russian Debts and 
Russian Reconstruction (New York, 1924), pp. I 82-1 8 x 
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deposits amounted to 198 million rubles and their loans and discounts 
to 232 million. The number of state savings banks increased from 
4,600 in 1903 to over S.QOO in 1912, and deposits in savings accounts 
from 860 million to 1,393 million rubles. A notable expansion took 
place in the network of small credit institutions in rural areas, the 
loan and savings association established in the lS6u*s, and the credit 
associations authorized by a law of 1S93. Both types of associations 
were cooperative societies promoted by the zemstvos with the assist- 
ance of the State Bank. The credit associations were particularly suc- 
cessful, partly because their facilities were made available to non- 
members. In 1897 there were 619 loan and savings associations with 
a membership of 222,000, and in 191+ there were 3,479 with a mem- 
bership of 2,043,000. The growth of the credit associations was even 
more rapid: from 121 with a mere handful of members in 1901 to 
9,336 with 6,210,000 members in 1914. In 1897 the operating funds 
of the cooperative credit institutions were 25 million rubles; in 1914 
the amalgamated financial statement of the associations showed a 
total of 614 million rubles. In 1904 the loan and savings associations 
and the credit associations won the right to organize themselves into 
credit unions, but progress along these lines was slow ( partly be- 
cause of the opposition of the bureaucracy, always suspicious of collec- 
tive endeavor); nevertheless eight}’- four unions comprising about one- 
fourth of all the associations were formed by 1916. Akin to credit co- 
operative societies were the zemstvo small-credit funds authorized by 
a law of 1904; their resources, however, were inadequate, and they 
played but a minor part in catering to the financial needs of the rural 
community. The structure of cooperative credit was topped* by the 
Moscow People’s ( Narodnyi ) Bank founded in 1912 with the object 
of “financing institutions of small credit and cooperative enterprises.” 
The shares of the bank were held by the cooperative institutions and 
by small groups of proven friends of the cooperative movement. The 
share and reserve capital of the bank increased from one million rabies 
in 1912 to 10 million in 1917. The State Bank, which became the bank 
of issue by virtue of the monetary reform erf 1897, occupied the cen- 
tral position in the banking system and performed primarily the 
functions of a bankers' bank. Its intervention and liberal loan policy 
during the depression of 1900 and again in 1904-1906 saved many 
commercial banks from disaster. 

In s pile of fe numerical growth labor derived little benefit from 
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the industrial expansion. Except for the establishment of sick benefit 
funds and the revision of the accident insurance law, the State Duma 
made no contribution to the meager labor legislation enacted prior to 
1906. The “provisional rules'' of March 4, 1906 (issued before the 
convocation of the Duma), legalized trade unions, as well as organiza- 
tions of employers, but limited their functions to vaguely defined ac- 
tivities such as improvement in the conditions of labor, setting up of 
a machinery for the arbitration of industrial disputes, inquiry into 
wages, educational work, and management of labor exchanges. These 
provisions, if liberally interpreted, might have led to a fruitful de- 
velopment of the labor movement, even though each union was re- 
quired to have a charter approved by administrative officials, and the 
amalgamation of unions was specifically forbidden. It would seem 
that unionism had made a promising start; and, according to some- 
what controversial data, from 650 to 860 unions (authorities disagree 
as to the exact number), with an aggregate membership of perhaps 
250,000, or about 10 per cent of the total number of workers, secured 
official recognition by 1907. Under the stern rule of Stolypin, however, 
they speedily disappeared, and the few smaller unions that managed 
to survive (for instance, the printers' and the woodworkers' unions) 
exercised hardly any influence. The anti-union policy was adhered to 
by Stolypin's successors. At a meeting of the council of ministers in 
August, 1915, Prince V. N. Shakhovskov, minister of commerce and 
industry, admitted that “in many instances the liquidation of the 
trade unions has been carried out without sufficient justification by 
unduly active generals, or by too energetic provincial governors"; a 
similar opinion was voiced by Prince N. B. Shcherbatov, minister 
of the interior. “Abuses are frequent in dealing with the trade 
unions. . . he said. “The generals and governors prefer to close 
down the organizations they dislike rather than to look after them or 
be responsible for them." The only agencies of organized labor that 
gained a footing prior to the revolution of 1917 were the sick benefit 
funds established by a law of June 23, 1912. Some 2,800 funds, with 
an aggregate membership of over two million, were functioning in 
1914. They were financed by contributions of workers and employers, 
and labor took an active part in their management. Their jurisdiction, 
however, was necessarily narrow, and they were in no sense a substi- 
tute for the trade unions. Another law of June 23, 1912, dealt with 
accident insurance, providing medical aid and relief during illness due 
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to an industrial accident pensions in case of disability, and pensions 
to the worker s family in case of his death. 14 The total cost of accident 
insurance was borne by the employer, a feature of the scheme that 
placed imperial Russia among the pioneers in at least one field of 
social legislation. 

While the trade unions, although permitted bv law, were virtually 
non-existent strikes, which were forbidden as “disturbances of the 
social order/" nevertheless occurred. The wave of strikes that swept 
the country in 1905-1906 receded but slowiv, onlv to rise again with 
the revival of business activities. In 1907 there were 3,600 strikes in- 
volving 740,000 workers; in 1908 there were 900 strikes, with 176,000 
participants. The lowest point in the strike movement prior to the out- 
break of the First World War was reached in 1910, -when the number 
of strikes declined to slightly over 200 and that of the strikers to 
47,000, but in 1912 the respective figures were 2,000 and 725,000, and 
in January to July, 1914, 4,000 and 1,449.000. With the declaration of 
war the trend was dramatically reversed: in August to December, 1914, 
there were only 68 strikes, with less than 35,000 participants. Violent 
labor disturbances in St. Petersburg in July, 1914, which coincided — 
not entirely by accident — with Poincares visit to the Russian capital, 
were followed by mass arrests of the revolutionary’ leaders. Deprived of 
its leadership and swayed, perhaps, by patriotic emotion, labor ap- 
peared to be willing to make peace with the imperial government, or 
at least to postpone domestic strife until the end of the w*ar. 

It is believed that the trend of both monetary’ and real wages in the 
closing decade before the w 7 ar of 1914 was favorable to labor. Even if 
one accepts this contention, winch is based on flimsy evidence, the fact 
is inescapable that wages remained exceedingly low. In 1913 the aver- 
age monthly wage in all industries was 22 rubles, ranging from 16 to 17 
rubles in the textile industry to 33 to 34 rubles in the metal industry’. 
Sample studies of workers" budgets indicate that practically their entire 
income was spent on the barest necessities — shelter, food, and clothing. 
Outlays on “recreation and cultural needs/" which included such un- 

14 In case of total disability the pension amounted to the annual wage of the 
disabled person. If the accident resulted in the death of the worker, the pension of 
his widow, was one-third, and that of his children and dependent brothers and sisters 
under 16, one sixth of his wage. The act of 1912 was an advance on that of 1905 
(see p. 1 1 60 ) . It simplified the procedure for collecting disability benefits and closed 
a number of loopholes which, under the earlier law, permitted the employer to 
escape responsibility. 
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expected items as visits to public bath-houses, postage, and street cars, 
averaged half a ruble per month. The basic cause of low wages was 
the equally low productivity' of labor. According to authoritative esti- 
mates, one thousand spindles in England were tended by three workers, 
in Russia by 16.6. Moreover, the 'dink with land,” that is, the retention 
by industrial workers of an interest in the family farm, even though it 
tended to become less common with the sale of a large number of 
peasant holdings after 1906, was still a potent factor in keeping wages 
down. 

Industrial expansion had a marked effect upon the flow of Russian 
foreign trade. Average annual exports increased from 698 million rubles 
in 1896-1900 to 941 million in 1901-1905, to 1,203 million in 1906- 
1910, and to 1,540 million in 1911-1913; average annual imports in- 
creased from 607 million rubles in 1896-1900 to 632 million in 1901— 
1905, to 910 million in 1906-1910, and to 1,239 million in 191 1— 
1913. In 1913 Russian exports were valued at 1,520 million rubles and 
imports at 1,375 million. The bulk of the exports consisted of foodstuffs 
(55 per cent in 1911-1913) and raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods (37 per cent), the share of manufactured goods (less than 6 
per cent) and animal products (slightly more than 2 per cent) being 
relatively insignificant. In the first decade of the twentieth century 
wheat alone accounted for 48 per cent of the value of the export trade. 
The average yearly exports of grain rose from 442 million poods in 
1891-1900 to 571 million in 1901-1905; these declined, because of 
agrarian disturbances, to 450 million poods in 1906-1908 but advanced 
to 672 million poods in 1911-1913. These average figures, however, 
tend to conceal the sharp fluctuation in the volume of grain exports 
from year to year. In 1904 Russia shipped to foreign markets 658 mil- 
lion poods of wheat, rye, barley, oats and maize; in 1907, 338 million; 
in 1910, 847 million; and in 1913, 647 million. In view of the de- 
pendence of Russia on grain exports to meet her international financial 
commitments, the ebb and flow of the grain trade was closely watched 
by the authorities. In April, 1914, Bark, the minister of finance, re- 
gretfully noted in the Duma that Russia’s share in the grain imports 
of the principal consuming countries had declined from 25 per cent in 
1908-1912 to 17 per cent in 191 3. About 90 per cent of the grain trade 
went through the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

It wfll be bate d that after 1905 imports increased more rapidly than 
exports. In 1913, 47 per cent of imports consisted of raw materials and 
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semi-manufactured goods, 33 per cent of manufactured articles, and 
IS per cent of foodstuffs. The principal items listed under the heading 
of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods were coal, cotton, oil, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, wool, silk, jute, iron, pig iron, steel, zinc, and 
lead. The import of commodities of which Russia had seemingly an 
unlimited potential 'supply is explained by the inability of the “pri- 
mary” industries, such as mining and heavy metallurgy, to keep pace 
with the rapid expansion of the manufacturing industries. Another 
reason was the irrational geographical distribution of industry, due 
to some extent to historical causes, and the disco\ery of new sources 
of coal and ore. The important industrial region of St. Petersburg, for 
instance, found it more advantageous to use foreign sea-borne coal 
than the domestic supply transported by rail from the distant Donets 
valley, hence imports of coal, which in 1913 amounted to S million 
tons. A large portion of imports classified as manufactured goods con- 
sisted of machines, machine tools, railway equipment, and similar 
articles. The principal imported foodstuffs were tea, coffee, oranges, 
lemons, and tropical products. 

In 1913 Germany took 32 per cent of Russian exports and supplied 
47 per cent of Russian imports; England, 19 and 12 per cent. The 
shares of other countries were much smaller. In 1913 the exports of 
the United States to Russia amounted to 74 million rubles (5.8 per 
cent of Russian imports) but United States imports from that country 
were merely 14 million rubles. 

The notable growth of Russian imports was achieved in spite of 
an aggressive and mounting protectionism. Witte would seem to have 
had some misgivings about the virtues of a high tariff policy; yet, as 
related in an earlier chapter, he was responsible for the upward revision 
(in connection with the tariff war against Germany in 1893-1894) of 
the already stiff rates of the 1891 tariff. A decree issued in July, 1900, 
ordered further increases ranging from 10 to 30 per cent of existing 
duties. This measure was motivated by the need of additional revenue 
because of the tense situation in the Far East. The revised rates were 
incorporated, with but few exceptions, in the tariff act of J9Q3, put 
into effect in February, 1906. Although somewhat mitigated by com- 
mercial treaties based on the most-favored-nation clause, Russian pro- 
tectionism was among the highest in the world. Witte s successors in 
the ministry of finance, Kokovtsov and Bark, preoccupied as they were 
with the exchange position of the ruble, and therefore with a favorable 
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balance of trade, made no change in a tariff system that imposed a 
heavy burden on consumers. 

The brisk pace of industrialization, the concentration of production, 
and the expansion of the banking system and of foreign trade should 
not obscure the fact that on the eve of the First World War Russia 
remained a predominantly agricultural country. In 1913 the number 
of wage-earners engaged in industry, commerce, transportation, and 
other allied pursuits of a non-agricultural nature did not exceed 9 
million, or approximately one-seventeenth of the total population. 15 
Russian capitalism, so diligently fostered by Witte and nurtured by 
foreign investors, was still but a precocious infant. 

THE SCHOOLS 

The changes wrought in the two decades preceding World War I 
in the field of cultural endeavor were no less striking than those noted 
in the sphere of economics. The most important among them, per- 
haps, were the modernization and expansion of the school system, the 
creation of a vigorous and independent press, and the appearance of 
a host of new movements in literature and in the arts. 

The universities, in spite of the autonomy granted to them more or 
less by accident in the midst of the revolutionary storm of 1905, made 
little progress towards real self-government. The “provisional rules” 
of August 27, 1905, restored the right of academic corporations to 
choose their executive officers and to fill professorial vacancies by 
election; but, while they relaxed the strict discipline formerly applied 
to the student body, they did not repeal the university charter of 1884. 

15 Zagorsky, op. cit , p. 13. S. N. Prokopovich, in an essay published in 1918, 
advanced the opinion that in 1913 industry accounted for 25 per cent of Russia’s 
national income. Investigations of national income are full of hazards, and Pro- 
kopovich s study was avowedly a pioneer effort. His estimate would seem to be far 
too high. 

No reliable information is available on small artisans in urban areas and on 
peasants engaged in handicraft (cottage industry). Before World War I the 
number of the former was tentatively put at 1.2 million, while estimates of the 
number of the latter varied within a surprisingly wide range, from 750,000 to as 
much as 15 million. It is a moot question whether cottage industries (wood- working, 
furniture making, weaving, and the manufacturing of metal wares, sheepskin coats* 
felt boots, etc.) were as a rule subsidiary to farming or rather tended to become the 
craftsmen s principal occupation, as would seem more likely. The eamings of the 
peasant craftsmen were known to be low. An investigation of cottage industries in 
the province of Yaroslavl in 1904, regarded as representative of the conditions pre- 
vailing over a large section of the country, brought out that weekly eamings of 1,5 
rubles were common, while 3 rubles per week was rated as 'Very good/' 
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Autonomy, moreover, was flouted bv the administrative practice of 
the ministers of education, A. N. Schwarts f 190S— 1910 / and L. A. 
Kasso (1910-1914 1 . In violation of the 1905 “rules," elected rectors, 
deans, and professors were arbitrarily dismissed, vacant chairs were 
filled by ministerial appointments, and the persecution of students 
for alleged political offenses went unabated. These unenlightened 
policies and the general feeling of restlessness manifested towards the 
end of Stolypin’s administration led to the resurgence of student dis- 
turbances in the academic year 1910-3911. In January and February, 
1911, strikes were in progress in practically every higher school. Kasso 
retaliated by mass expulsions, arrests, and deportation of students and 
by remov als from office of “lax” or “undesirable" university officials. As 
a protest, a large group of members of the Moscow University' faculty 
— among them the eminent historians Kliuchevsky, Paul Yinogradoff, 
and Kizevetter — resigned (February; 1911). Relations between the 
universities and the ministry of education remained highly strained 
until Kasso’s death in November, 1914. 

The stormy course of academic life did not prevent a substantial in- 
crease in the size of the student body. In the middle of the 1890’s, 
according to the data quoted by the Soviet historian of education 
E. N. Medynskv, Russia had sixty-three higher schools, including ten 
universities, with an aggregate enrollment of 29,000, of which about 4 
per cent were women. On January 1, 1914, according to the same 
source, there were sixty-seven higher schools with 90,000 students, 
including thirteen institutions for women with 21,000 students. Some 
36,000 students were enrolled in the universities, 22, 000 in engineering 
and other technical schools, and 10,000 in specialized institutions 
(agricultural colleges, archeological and philological institutes, and so 
on). 16 

Secondary schools fared, in a sense, better than the institutions of 
higher learning. In the late 1890’s the Tolstoy brand of classicism pro- 
voked a strong movement of reaction even in official circles. Beginning 

16 The figures for the 1890’s and 19M are not strictly comparable. The former 
do, and the latter do not, include Finland. The 1914 data, moreover, do not include 
the higher commercial, military, theological, and art schools. Higher estimates are 
sometimes given. Professor Novgorotsov, for instance, states that “in 1914 there 
were in Russia considerably more than one hundred universities and higher technical 
schools with 150,000 students.” The basis for this estimate and the method by 
which it is arrived at, however, are not given. D. M. Odmetz and P. J. Novgorotsov, 
Russian Schools and Universities During the War (Yak University Press, 1929), 
p. 146. 
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in 1S99 the ministry' of education was busy framing plans for the re- 
form of secondary schools, and although most of the proposed legisla- 
tion was never enacted the “Greco-Roman bondage’ 7 was speedily 
brought to an end. In 1902 the number of hours assigned to the classical 
languages was reduced, compulsory teaching of both Greek and Latin 
being retained in but a small number of gymnasiums. By 1914 Latin 
was, as a rule, the only classical language taught in these schools. 
Simultaneously the programs of the gymnasiums and the Realschulen 
were brought closer together, although the graduates of the latter 
were still denied admission to the universities. Ironically, the heaviest 
blows to Russian classicism were dealt during the brief administration 
of the ministry of education by G. E. Zenger ( 1902-1904), an enthusi- 
astic classicist and author of a Latin version of Pushkin’s long novel in 
verse Eugene Onegin. Some idea of the progress of secondary educa- 
tion may be gathered from the following figures. In the middle of the 
1890’s, according to Medynsky, there were 898 secondary schools of 
various types with 224,000 students; of this number 614 were boys’ 
schools with 149,000 students and 284 girls’ schools with 75,000 stu- 
dents. There was one secondary school student per 564 of the popula- 
tion. No comparable comprehensive data are available for the later 
period. In 1915, however, there were 441 boys’ gymnasiums and 29 
progymnasiums with 152,000 students, and 284 Realschulen with 
81,000 students, and in 1914 there were 873 gymnasiums and 92 pro- 
gymnasiums for girls with 384,000 students. 17 The larger number of 
schools for girls than for boys, as w r ell as the larger enrollment of girl 
students, is explained by the fact that the above figures refer exclu- 
sively to schools under the jurisdiction of the ministry of education. 
An important proportion of the boys went to the schools over which 
the control of that ministry did not extend — commercial, technical, 
and trade schools, military academies, and theological seminaries. The 
gymnasiums, from which Dimitry Tolstoy and Delianov had en- 
deavored to exclude the children of the lower classes, were becoming 
increasingly democratic. In the school region of Vilna, for instance, the 
proportion of gymnasium students coming from families of the nobility 
and government officials declined from 67 per cent in 1894 to 37 per 

* T Odiuefcz and Novgorotsov, op. tit pp. 35-36. In 1895, according to Medynsky, 
Russia had 225 boys’ gymnasiums and progymnasiums with 65,000 students, 107 
Redhchuten with 26,000 students, and 325 gymnasiums and progymnasiunis for 
girls with 68,000 students. 
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cent in 1910, while that of students of peasant extraction increased 
from 6 to IS per cent. 

The most notable changes, however, took place in the field of pri- 
mary education. The census of Januarv, 1S9~, the onlr comprehensive 
census ever taken in imperial Russia, disclosed that merely 21 per cent 
of the population could read and write. The percentage of literacv 
was higher for men « 29 per cent s than for women 1 13 per cent ), and 
was considerably higher for the urban f 4? per cent ) than for the rural 
( 17 per cent 'l population. 1 ' In the lS90’s and the 1900’s the benefits 
of literacy were no longer questioned except bv a few ultra-reactionaries. 
Educational matters were widely discussed in the general press and in 
specialized periodicals such as Russkaiia Shkola (The Russian School ) 
and Vestnik Vospitaniia (Messenger of Education l , both founded in 
1890, and T ekhnicheskoe Obrazoranie (Technical Education), which 
began to appear in 1892. Most of the zemstvos, some of the munici- 
palities, and a host of private associations evinced keen interest in the 
promotion of primary education and in the improvement of scholastic 
standards. A passionate debate raged around two major issues: com- 
pulsory school attendance for all children and the question of school 
administration, that is, whether the schools should be managed by the 
state, by the Church, or by the institutions of local self-government. 
There was more agreement on the former than on the latter issue. A 
bill providing for the introduction of compulsory education was sub- 
mitted by the government to the second Duma, but no action was 
taken because of the dissolution of that assembly. The third Duma, 
its conservative character notwithstanding, addressed itself with en- 
thusiasm to the reform of primary schools. A law of Mav 3, 1908, 
based on the bill introduced by the government in the second Duma, 
provided for the gradual enforcement of compulsory school attendance 
for all children aged eight to eleven; instruction was free and lasted for 
four years. A far more ambitious plan of reform was embodied in a bill 
passed by the Duma in 1911 but voted down by the State Council. 
The organization and immediate supervision of primary schools, ac- 
cording to the Duma proposal, was to be entrusted to the zemstvos 
and the municipalities, the ministry of education retaining the function 

18 According to the 1897 census, the total population of Russia, exclusive of 
Finland, was 125.6 million. Of this number 16.8 million* or 13 per cent, lived in 
cities and towns. The census data were published in 1905, eight years alto the 
census was taken. 
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of guidance and general control. Church schools were to be absorbed in 
the network of primary schools under the ministry of education. 
Scholastic programs were to be revised in a manner that would allow 
the graduates of primary schools to gain admittance to secondary 
schools. The use of local languages was to be permitted in localities 
with a predominantly non-Russian population. The administration 
of the schools was to be reorganized on a democratic basis, and teach- 
ers 7 salaries were to be raised. The State Council rejected every major 
provision of the bill, which never became law. 

In spite of this setback some advancement was made towards the 
goal of compulsory education. Since the government was unwilling 
to broaden the taxing power of the zemstvos and of the municipalities 
as urged by the liberal groups, the funds needed for the expansion of 
the school system were to come (under the law of May 3, 1908, and 
subsequent legislation) largely from the state treasury, that is, ap- 
propriations w r ere made to local government institutions that had 
agreed to participate in the scheme for the introduction of compulsory 
education. By 1914 arrangements of this nature were reached with 386 
county zemstvos (out of 426) and with 257 municipalities. 

The act of May, 1908, restricted primary-school attendance to 
children between eight and eleven years of age. Even within these arti- 
ficial limits the task set by the law proved difficult of accomplish- 
ment. According to the estimates of die Duma, the number of chil- 
dren of school age in 1922, when the plan for compulsory education 
was to be in full operation, would reach 15.9 million and require 
317,000 schools. Somewhat less than 100,000 schools existed in 1908. 
More than tripling the number of schools within the short span of 
fourteen years, the erection of school buildings and the training of 
an army of teachers required money and careful planning. The Duma 
estimate of the number of children in the age group eight to eleven, 
moreover, was probably too conservative. According to the ministry 
of education, there were 15.3 million children of that age in 1914. 
Both the zemstvos and the central government made sizable increases 
in their expenditure on primary schools. Zemstvo outlays under that 
heading rose from 53 million rubles in 1891 to 26.2 million in 1907 
and to 42.4 million in 1910. Appropriations in the state budget for 
primary schools under the ministry of education were 3.1 million rubles 
in 1900, 8.3 million in 19%, 15.9 million in 1908, and 35.9 million in 
1910. 
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In 1S96 Russia had 65,000 primary schools, including 35,000 church 
schools, with an aggregate enrollment of perhaps 3.5 million. The 
school census of January, 1911, recorded 100,300 primary' schools with 

154.000 teachers and 6.2 million students. Included in these figures 
were 38,000 church schools with 46,000 teachers and LS million 
students. In 1915 the number of primary schools increased to 122,000 
and their student body to 8.1 million. Progress towards the goal of 
compulsory education, however, was slower than had been anticipated: 
according to the 1908 plan the number of primary' schools was to reach 

149.000 by 1914. It is unlikely, therefore, that even without the inter- 
vention of the war compulsory school attendance would have been 
fully enforced in 1922. 

A significant development was the partial eclipse of the church 
schools. Fostered by Pobedonostsev and by state subsidies, which in 
the 1890's and the early 1900's more than doubled, the church schools 
had multiplied rapidly. In 1905 the}’ numbered 43,000 and represented 
46 per cent of the total number of primary schools (91,000). In 
1911, as indicated by the figures quoted above, their relative position 
and even their actual number had declined. There was a real improve- 
ment in both the physical equipment and the educational standards of 
the schools, especially those maintained by the more progressive zem- 
stvos. Yet on the eve of the First World War the promotion of literacy 
was still one of Russia's unsolved problems. In 1914, according to 
the estimates of the ministry of education, 49 per cent of the children 
8 to 11 years old did not attend school. The picture would be even 
more cheerless if the school age were extended to include children aged 
7 to 14. The proportion of children of this group who attended school 
in rural areas, according to the data quoted in the report on the census 
of 191 1, was 9 per cent in 1880, 16 per cent in 1894, and 24 per cent in 
1911. 

The status of the primary schools of a more advanced type, those 
offering a six-year course, and of the so-called upper primary schools, 
which were reorganized by a law of June 28, 1912, and actually occu- 
pied an intermediate position between the primary and the secondary 
schools, was even less satisfactory than that of the schools of the lower 
grade. Until 1906 the six-year schools were under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. In 1906 the zemstvos were permitted to establish schools 
of that type, but owing to financial stringency few of them were ac- 
tually opened. According to the 1911 census, many counties had no 
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six-year primary schools. As to the upper primary schools, their de- 
yelopment on the eye of the First World War was still in an embry- 
onic stage. In 1912 there was one such school per 135,000 of the 
population and per 139 schools of the lower grade. In 1914 they 
numbered merely 1,300. 

A seemingly more promising era in the history of Russian schools 
was ushered in with the appointment of Count P. N. Ignatev as 
minister of education (January*, 1915). Filled with boundless enthusi- 
asm and good will towards the zemstvos and the teaching profession, 
the new minister displayed feverish, if somewhat erratic, activity, and 
released a whole avalanche of legislative proposals which ranged from 
the establishment of numerous institutions of higher learning and the 
redrafting of the university’ charter on the basis of broad autonomy, 
to the far-reaching reorganization of secondary schools and the re- 
form of primary 1 education along the lines of the abortive Duma bill 
of 1911. Ignatev s dismissal in December, 1916, before any of the 
major bills he sponsored were enacted, and the revolution that broke 
out a few r weeks later terminated this unexpected interlude in the 
history 7 of Russian education. 

THE PRESS AND LITERATURE 

After 1905 the Russian press enjoyed a considerable degree of free- 
dom in spite of the perils inherent in the censorship regime established 
by the "provisional rules 7 ' of November 24, 1905, and by subsequent 
legislation. 19 The penal code, moreover, provided heavy penalties not 
only for sedition, treason, and offenses against the Church but also 
for incitement to hostility between the various groups of the popu- 
lation, “especially between employers and workers 77 (Article 129), 
while the proclamation of a “state of emergency 77 — a common oc- 
currence in 1906-1910 — vested in administrative officials discretionary 
powers to suspend the publication of undesirable journals. Publishers, 
editors, and authors, however, were willing to take the risk and face 
criminal proceedings, administrative penalties, and financial losses 
resulting from the “temporary 77 seizure of allegedly offending issues of 
newspapers and magazines rather than to dodge burning issues or 
bow to official dictation. The 2,167 periodicals published in 1912 in 
246 Russian cities and towns (Finland is not included) reflected prac- 
tically every shade of opinion. The representative character of the 

16 See p. H86. 
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press may be gauged from a brief enumeration of a few better known 
papers. On the extreme right were the totally disreputable Z em&hchim 
and Russkoe Znamia (The Russian Flag u organ of the Union of the 
Russian People. The conservatives had then chief mouthpiece in the 
St. Petersburg Koroe Yremia i Xew Times the liberals, in the Mos- 
cow Russkiia Yedomosti (Russian Chronicle > and the St. Petersburg 
Rech (The Speech), edited by I. Y. Hessen and Miliukov, The prin- 
cipal organs of social democracy were the Menshevik daily Luck \ lit 
Ray) and monthly Kasha Z aria t Our Dawns; the Bolshevik daily 
Pray da (The Truth), which was founded in St. Petersburg in April 
1912, repeatedly ran into difficulties with the authorities, and was 
forced to suspend publication in July, 1914. Several political and 
literary monthlies — Vestnik Erropy i European Messenger), Russkaia 
Mysl (Russian Thought], and Russkoe Bogatstvo ( Russian Wealth ), 
to mention only a few — carried on with distinction a great literary 
tradition and compared not unfavorably with similar journals pul> 
lished in England, France, and Germany. Marxian writers encountered 
no insurmountable obstacles in presenting their view’s in print. An 
avowedly incomplete bibliography ( prepared by the Communist Acad- 
emy in 1924) of the social-democratic literature, both Bolshevik and 
Menshevik, published legally in St. Petersburg and Moscow in 1906- 
1914, lists nearly 3,300 items. In spite of the government's ill advised 
program of Russification, local languages were extensively used. The 
2,167 periodicals issued in 1912 appeared in 33 languages: 1,585 in 
Russian, 234 in Polish. 69 in German, 47 in Lithuanian, 45 in Estonian, 
31 in Hebrew and Yiddish, 21 in Armenian, 20 in Latvian, 13 in 
Georgian, 12 in Ukrainian, and so on, in order of diminishing im- 
portance. The status of the press in 1906-1914, even after allowance 
is made for the arbitrariness of the censorship regime, was the nearest 
approximation to one of freedom that Russia had ever experienced. 
In 1917, when freedom of the press was proclaimed by the Provisional 
Government, the publication of conservative papers was precluded by 
political considerations. 

The intensification of political and economic activities towards the 
turn of the century, and the greater freedom of the press after 1905, 
had a vivifying effect upon literature and the arts. The brilliant tradi- 
tion of realism established by the novelists of the 1860’s and 1870's 
was maintained by a company of distinguished men of letters. The 
outstanding representatives of this school were Leo Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
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Gorkv, and Bunin. Tolstoy, in spite of his “conversion” and repudia- 
tion of his earlier writings, remained Russia's leading literary figure. 
In the celebrated treatise What Is Art? he submitted to an unsparing 
criticism some of the acknowledged masterpieces of world literature, 
including the works of Shakespeare and Pushkin, and he attacked 
realism, as interpreted by his contemporaries and by earlier writers, 
on the ground that it was overburdened with superfluous details; to the 
“over-elaborations” of realism he opposed the austere simplicity of 
biblical tales. Extreme economy of means and avoidance of unneces- 
sary “realistic” adornments became a characteristic feature of some of 
Tolstoy's work after 1880. In the thirty years between his conversion 
.and his death Tolstoy wrote tracts expounding his religious doctrine 
and kindred subjects, numerous didactic popular short stories, longer 
stories of a psychological character, a novel, and several plays. Not all 
of this voluminous output was subject to the severe discipline enunci- 
ated in What Is Art? Some of Tolstoy's most successful works that 
appeared in his lifetime — the play The Power of Darkness ( 1887), the 
novel Resurrection (1899), and the longer stories — as well as those 
published posthumously, were written in his pre-1880 “realistic” man- 
ner. Although moral and religious preoccupations were ever present in 
his later writings, his literary genius seldom allowed them to assume 
undue prominence, while his artistry and the charm of his Russian 
style lent distinction even to treatises on such uninspiring and trite 
subjects as the evils of alcohol and tobacco. 

Tolstoy's revolt against the established Church and his blasphemous 
attacks on its institutions led to his excommunication by the Synod 
(1901). His denunciation of the state and the Church and his rejec- 
tion of the institution of private property played a part in fostering 
the revolutionary movement; but the following of his religious doctrine 
remained small, and his rationalized Christianity, after his neophyte 
^xaltation had worn out, brought no real peace of mind to its founder. 
There was hostility between Tolstoy's family, on the one hand, and 
the small community of his religious followers led by the forcible and 
sinister V. G. Chertkov, on the other. A profound cleavage developed 
between Tolstoy and his wife, with whom he had been exceptionally 
happy but who shared none of his communist views. Increasingly con- 
scious of the incompatibility of his doctrine with the life of ease and 
comfort he was leading on the family estate which he had made over 
to the countess, Tolstoy finally decided to cut the Gordian knot: at 
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the age of eighty-two, accompanied bv his daughter Alexandra and 
his doctor, he mysteriously vanished from Yasnaia Poliana. A few days 
later he was taken ill and died in the lodgings of the stationmaster of 
Astapovo, a railway junction in the province of Riazan i November, 
1910). 

Anton Chekhov (1860-1904 1 belongs, like Tolstoy, in the galaxy 
of world classics. Son of a former serf who became a prosperous 
merchant, Chekhov received a good education and in 1SS4 was 
awarded an M.D. degree by the University of Moscow, but he never 
practiced medicine. While still an undergraduate he contributed short 
humorous stories to cheap popular magazines. These early literary 
efforts, which were on a different level from his later writings, proved, 
eminently successful with the indiscriminating public to whom they 
were addressed and brought their author popularity and financial re- 
ward. On leaving the university, Chekhov devoted himself exclusively 
to literary work. The first volume of his collected stories, published 
in 1886, attracted the attention of A. S. Suvorin, editor of Novae 
Vremia. Behind the vulgarity and crude buffoonery that marred much 
of what Chekhov wrote during this period, Suvorin discerned his ex- 
traordinary genius and offered the young author a position with Novae 
Vremia w'hich freed him from dependence on the cheap magazines. 
Chekhov's association with Suvorin lasted until 1897, when it was 
broken off over the Dreyfus affair, Chekhov in the meantime having 
joined the ranks of the liberal opposition. In 1901 he married Olga 
Knipper, an actress of the Moscow Art Theater, w T here his plays 
scored some of their greatest triumphs. After 1897 ill health forced 
Chekhov to spend much of his time in the Crimea and at foreign 
resorts. He died of consumption at Badenweiler, Germany, at the 
early age of forty-four. 

Chekhov's great literary reputation rests on his short stories, written 
after 1886, and on his plays. The main theme that runs through his 
work, to quote an acute literary critic (D. S. Mirsky), is “the mutual 
unsurpassable isolation of human beings and the impossibility of 
understanding each other." The Chekhovian world is not one of 
dramatic conflicts; what he deals with is despondency bom of the 
triviality and drudgery of everyday life. This gloomy theme, developed 
with consummate mastery and relieved by touches of poetry and gentle 
humor, gives Chekhovs work its unique quality and its peculiar, if 
morbid, fascination. No other author has conveyed more convincingly 
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the atmosphere of helplessness and distress which many foreign stu- 
dents have come to regard — perhaps without sufficient justification — 
as characteristic of the dark mysteries of the ‘‘Russian soul.” The four 
principal plavs of Chekhov' — The Seagull Uncle Vania , and especially 
The Three Sisters and The Cherry Orchard — are written in the same 
vein and rank among the masterpieces of the stage. Although the 
elusive character of his genius put his work in a class all its own, the 
influence of Chekhov’ on Russian and world literature has been great 
and enduring. It may be traced, among other things, in the predilection 
of the younger Russian authors for short stories rather than novels. 

Maxim Gorky (1869-1936), whose real name was Alexis Peshkov, 
was, unlike Tolstoy and Chekhov, a self-made man. Born in a working- 
class family, at the age of five he lost his father and was soon forced to 
earn his living. He never attended school, and was taught to read and 
write by the cook of a Volga steamer where he was employed as a 
pantry boy. The formative years of his life were spent in wanderings 
along the Volga and in the south of Russia; he tried his hand at various 
jobs, had his full share of vexations, hunger, and unemployment, and 
acquired a profound insight into the psychology, and a familiarity with 
the ways, of tramps and “ex-men,” who were his usual companions 
and whom he later portrayed in his books. Gorky’s first story, Makar 
Chudra, was published in a Tiflis newspaper in 1892; three years later 
he was contributing to the influential St. Petersburg monthly Russkoe 
Bogatstvo, and in 1898 his collected stories were issued in two volumes 
and proved an immediate and immense success. In 1902 the Russian 
Academy of Science took the unprecedented step of electing the young 
author to membership in that august body; the annulment by the 
government, on political grounds, of his election merely added to the 
popularity of Gorky and brought about the withdrawal from the acad- 
emy, as a protest, of two of its eminent members ( Chekhov and V. 
G. Korolenko). The government’s ill advised action was not without 
formal justification: Gorky was connected wdth the Social Democratic 
Party and most of the time supported its Bolshevik faction. He took a 
part in the revolutionary movement and was arrested in 1900 and again 
in 1905. In 1906 he came to the United States, but the triumphal 
reception acdorded to him in New York was marred by the discovery 
— Which created a sensation and brought protests and much unpleasant- 
ness — that he was not legally married to the woman who traveled with 
him as his wife. Gorky % disillusionment writh* America found its ex- 
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pression in a volume of stories published under the telling title of 
The City of the Yellow Devil i 1907" j . The next few \ears were spent 
by Gorky chiefly in Capri, his time being divided between literary 
work and revolutionary propaganda. He returned to his native land 
shortly before the outbreak of \\ odd War I, was uncompromisingly 
opposed to Russia's war effort, and in spite of his occasional disagree- 
ments with the Bolsheviks emerged from the resolution of 1917 
as the Soviet Union’s leading proletarian author. 

Realism and romanticism were inextricably mixed in Gorkv's earlier 
works which laid the foundation of his literary reputation, with ro- 
manticism gradually fading away. The success of his writings was due 
not only to his great narrative power but also to the novelty' of his 
theme — the underdog, the 4i ex-people” — and the picturesque and con- 
vincing manner in which it was developed. His celebrated plav The 
Lower Depths (1902), an unconventional although somewhat ro- 
manticized story of "ex-people” gathered in the brutally realistic set- 
ting of a night refuge for the homeless, was a sensational success both 
in Russia and abroad. Realism seasoned with a rather large dose of 
social moralizing was the dominating characteristic of Gorkv’s work 
from 1899 to 1912. His massive novels Foma Gordeev (1899), Three 
of Them (1900-1901), The Mother (1907 ), A Confession (1908), 
Okurov City (1910), and Matvei Kozhemiakin (1911) unfolded a 
broad, dreary panorama of provincial Russia. These novels and a score 
of plays written by Gorky during this period were not well received 
(except for The Lower Depths) by the reading public and by Russian 
literary critics, who resented their tendentious moralizing which al- 
legedly degraded belles-lettres to the level of political journalism. 
Gorky’s creative power, however, reasserted itself in his autobiographi- 
cal works Childhood (1913) and Among Strangers (1913), as well 
as in his later writings, and few would deny him today a place among 
the great contemporary authors. 

Ivan Bunin, although he never achieved the international stature of 
Tolstoy, Chekhov, and Gorky, belongs in the forefront of the Russian 
realistic school. He was bom in 1870 into a family of the landed no- 
bility. His verse and prose writings began to appear in 1892. Outstand- 
ing among them are the remarkable storks The Village (1910), a 
masterful, unadorned picture of the Russian countryside. The Dry 
Valley (Sukhodol, 1912), a grim saga of the decline of the landed 
nobility, and'The Gentleman from San Francisco (1916), a variation 
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of rare effectiveness and restraint on the eternal and disquieting theme 
of the helplessness of man in the presence of death. These three stories 
alone would seem to assure Bunin a permanent place in world litera- 
ture. A few other representatives of realism must be mentioned, how- 
ever briefly: V. G. Korolenko (1853-1921 ) , whose verse and stories, pa- 
thetic or humorous, were imbued with emotional radicalism and hu- 
mamtarianism in the populist tradition; A. I. Kuprin (1870-1938), a 
former army officer and author of unflattering stories depicting condi- 
tions in the forces, and of a sensational novel about the life of prosti- 
tutes ( Yama ); M. P. Artsybashev (1878-1927), novelist, dramatist, 
and apostle of sexual freedom, whose novel Sanin (1907), preaching 
unbridled license, and whose plays built around the same theme 
created a tremendous, albeit short-lived, sensation. There were many 
other authors, representing various shades of realism, whose work, of 
necessity, cannot be mentioned here. 

Meanwhile the virtues of realism, long the accepted creed of Russian 
men of letters, were challenged by writers of the younger generation. 
The closing decade of the nineteenth and the opening decade of the 
twentieth century witnessed, indeed, a strong movement of revolt 
against traditional theories and methods in every field of creative en- 
deavor. While the opposition to accepted artistic values came from 
many quarters, it crystallized around a group of writers and painters 
known as Mir Iskustva (The Art World, after a review of that name 
published in 1898-1904) and led by Serge Diaghilev, of ballet fame, 
and the painter and art critic, Alexander Benois. According to con- 
temporary Russian standards, the program of Mir Iskustva was revolu- 
tionary: “Art for art's sake/ 7 repudiation of realism, extreme individ- 
ualism, and the study and acceptance of modem trends in western 
Europe and of the art of bygone centuries, both Russian and foreign, 
as guidance and a source of inspiration. The artists and authors who 
gathered under the banner of Mir Iskustva belonged to Russia's in- 
tellectual elite, and their campaign for the popularization of western 
ideas and a revival of interest in the past proved fruitful. The main 
literary movement stemming from Mir Iskustva was symbolism colored 
with mysticism. Derived from Baudelaire, Mallarme, Verlaine, and 
Maeterlinck, Russian symbolism owed much to the proselytizing zeal 
and tireless activities of D. S. Merezhkovsky ( 1865-1941 ), a novelist, 
poet, essayist, and dramatist of ability and immense, although some- 
what uncontrollable and even overwhelming, erudition. Merezhkovsky 
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was a member of the Mir Iskmtva group, and in 1903 he founded a 
review, Aovyi Put ( The New Way t, which opened its columns to the 
young authors of the symbolist school but was forced to suspend pub- 
lication after the defeat of the resolution of 1905, when Merezhkovsky, 
who had supported the revolutionary movement, deemed it wise to 
withdraw to Paris. The better known symbolist suiters were Con- 
stantine Balmont (1867-1943), Valery Briusov f IS" 3-1 924, Fedor 
Sologub (F. K. Terenikov, 1863-1927;, Yiacheslav Ivanov (born in 
1866), Alexander Blok ( 1880-1921 j, Andrei Belv j B. N. Bugaev, 
1880-1934), and Zinaida Hippius (wife of D. S. Merczhkovskv, born 
in 1867 ). Leonid Andreev ( 1871-1919 1 , fora few years one of Russia's 
most discussed and successful authors, eludes precise qualification. 
Some of his writings ( for instance, the well known stow The Seven 
That Were Hanged , 1908 ) are in the realistic manner, while others, 
especially several of his plays (The Life of Man , 1907, and He Who 
Gets Slapped, 1914 ) are highly abstract and rhetorical, and might 
w r ell have been the work of a full-Sedged symbolist. A significant 
achievement of the symbolist school was the resurgence of poetry, so 
sadly neglected in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and a 
notable improvement in the level of prosody. The poems of Balmont, 
Briusov, Ivanov, Hippius, and Blok attained a high degree of technical 
perfection and revealed theretofore unsuspected possibilities of the 
Russian language as an instrument for conveying the intimate moods 
of the poet and for producing harmonious tonal effects. An offshoot 
of the symbolist movement was a futurism which, however, had no 
direct connection with its Italian namesake. Primarily a challenge to 
all literary conventions, Russian futurism made its appearance about 
1910 and had its chief representative in Vladimir Maiakovskv (1894- 
1930). 

Viewed as a whole, the Russian literary scene on the eve of the 
First World War was not lacking in diversity or vigor, whatever one 
may think of the merits of individual authors. Educated Russians, 
moreover, took literature seriously, and the publication of a new volume 
by a noted or promising author was something of an event. 

PAINTING, MUSIC, DRAMA, AND THE BALLET 

Symbolism in literature was but one manifestation of the aesthetic 
revolt of the 1890 r s. Dissatisfaction with the traditional schools of 
Russian painting, represented by the Academy of Arts and the Society 
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of Circulating Exhibitions, was rampant among the younger painters, 
especially those who had studied in Paris. It was against the type of 
art sponsored bv these two organizations that the thunder of Mir 
Iskustra was primarily directed. By the end of the century the old feud 
between the academy and the society was largely a thing of the past. 20 
On the one hand, the academy relaxed its once intransigent classicism 
and even admitted to its midst several members of the society; on the 
other hand, some of the members of the society ( for instance, Vladimir 
Makovsky, 1846-1920) adopted a manner of painting that conformed 
closely to the academic tradition. Repin, one of the pillars of the 
Society of Circulating Exhibitions, was simultaneously a member of 
the academy and for a time held the office of rector of that institution. 
The program of Mir Iskustva — ‘'Art for art's sake,” repudiation of both 
realism and the "social motive” so dear to the society, and the glorifica- 
tion of individualism — was a challenge to the accepted creed. A. N. 
Benois (bom in 1870), an authority on art and a polemist of unusual 
power, and the other art critics associated with Mir Iskustva , launched 
effective attacks on the work of contemporary Russian masters, whom 
they criticized, among other things, for the staleness of their manner 
of painting and their inability to keep abreast of, or even to compre- 
hend, modern trends in art. As if to confirm these accusations, Repin, 
in a letter of resignation from Mir Iskustva , which he had inadvertently 
joined, referred to the paintings of Millet, Degas, and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes as "mediocre pastiches” ( posredstvennyia kartinki ). 

The revolt against traditionalism succeeded beyond all expectation; 
indeed, it went further than the leaders of the "Art for art's sake” cam- 
paign had anticipated or desired. Spurred by polemics in the press, 
Russian painters flocked to Paris and, later, to Berlin and Munich, 
where the}’ came under the influence of the most advanced art move- 
ments. Exhibitions of modern foreign masters, from the early French 
impressionists to Cezanne, Gauguin, and Picasso, were held in Russia 
and attracted a large, if occasionally bewildered, public. In 1898 there 
was inaugurated in St. Petersburg the Alexander III Museum of Rus- 
sian Art, which included works by contemporary artists. The vast col- 
lection of Russian paintings assembled by the Moscow merchant 
P. M. Tretiakov was opened to the public in the 1880's and in 1892 
transferred to the city of Moscow. The modem European school was 
exceptionally well represented in the private Moscow collections of 

20 See pp. I052-10S3. 
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Savva Morozov, S. }, and D. }. Shchukin, and S. M. Tretiako\ : the 
latter collection was cventuallv incorporated in the P. M. Tretiakm 
gallery. There was a notable revival of interest in the art of past cen- 
turies, in icon painting and handicrafts, and a school of popular art 
was established in St. Petersburg in 1911. 

Beginning in 1900 the progress and achievements of the "new" art 
were chronicled at the annual exhibitions of Mir Iskustva , which 
played a major part in the revolt against classicism, realism, and 
"social" painting. The leadership of Mir Iskustva as a progressive art 
organization, however, was soon challenged bv more radical groups of 
artists such as The Blue Rose /T9CT» and the Knave of Diamonds 
(1910-1911). Freed from the shackles of tradition, Russian painters 
moved irresistibly towards limitless horizons. In 1900-1905 impres- 
sionism was the extreme left-wing movement; it was superseded by 
post-impressionism, expressionism and, around 1912, by futurism. To 
the follower of Picasso and Paul Klee the theories of Mir Iskustva 
were as stale and dated as classicism and realism were to Benois. 

The rapid evolution of Russian art was not an unmixed blessing. It 
was responsible for much confusion of thought and scores of bad pic- 
tures. Nevertheless its accomplishments were substantial and real. The 
work of the more talented painters, who had experienced in varying 
degrees the influence of modern trends, was an advance from the 
mediocre level of their predecessors. The breach with the nineteenth 
century, as epitomized by the exhibitions of Mir Iskustva , manifested 
itself both in manner of painting and in subject matter. Academic 
restraint and conventional realism had given place to a much freer use 
of the brush and to more vivid, imaginative, and daring colors. Genre 
painting, especially that of topical character loaded with “social” con- 
tent, was in the discard. The Mir Iskustva group produced sev eral dis- 
tinguished landscape painters: J. I. Levitan ( 1861-1900), perhaps 
Russia's first impressionist; K. A. Korovin (bom in 1861), V. A. 
Serov (1865-1911), M. V. Nesterov (born in 1862), V. M. Kustodiev 
(1878-1927), and I. E. Grabar (born in 1872), also a writer on Rus- 
sian art. Serov, moreover, ranks among Russia’s best portraitists of the 
modem school. K. A. Somov (bom in 1869) earned popularity by his 
exquisitely stylized evocations of the eighteenth century. M. V. Vrubel 
(1856-1910) was one of the founders of the Russian symbolist school. 
A prolific artist of impressionistic leanings was N. K. Roerikh ( born in 
1874), who has to his credit over three thousand canvases. Original 
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work in illustrating Russian fairy tales and legends was done by A. 
Bilibin (born in 1876). The revival of religious painting, stimulated by 
interest in the old icons, proved disappointing. The most ambitious 
venture in this field, the murals by V. M. Vasnetsov (1848-1926) and 
Nesterov in the St. Vladimir Cathedral in Kiev, hardly justifies the 
extravagant praise bestowed upon them by contemporary art critics. 
Vasnetsov’s labored and stylized Byzantinism singularly fails to pro- 
voke religious emotions. This artist, however, belonged to the older 
generation, and the Kiev murals were executed in 1886-1896. The 
greatest accomplishment of the Mir Iskustva group was in the field 
of decorative art. The stage settings by L. S. Bakst (1866-1924), 
Benois, Korovin, Kustodiev, Vrubel, Roerikh, and others constitute 
an important and exciting chapter in the history of the theater. 

The evolution of Russian art brought to an end its isolation from 
the west. From 1900 on, Russian painters appeared regularly at inter- 
national exhibitions. The Russian section organized by Diaghilev at the 
Paris Autumn Salon in 1906 was the object of favorable attention, 
but its success was rather a succes de curiosite than a tribute to the in- 
trinsic merits of the pictures. The better known representatives of 
Russian cubism and futurism, M. Larionov and N. Goncharova (both 
born in 1881), received a degree of recognition abroad, especially in 
Germany. 

Towards the end of the monarchy Russian painting had caught up 
with Europe, although in most fields it made no significant original 
contributions. Having telescoped within a decade developments that 
in other countries took a much longer time, modern Russian art bore 
the marks of its precocious growth: lack of tradition, a tendency 
towards extremes, slavish imitation of foreign masters, and the linger- 
ing survivals of realism and classicism; yet much of it had the virtues 
of youth— spontaneity, freshness, vigor, and daring. No national school 
of painting came into being; nevertheless it was not so much the 
achievements of Russian painters in assimilating and developing west- 
ern trends, as the exotic element in their work, interpreted as national 
characteristics, that captured the fancy of the public at home and won 
applause abroad. 


In the twentieth century, as in the nineteenth, music in Russia 
fared better than painting. The concerts sponsored by the Russian 
Music Society accomplished a great educational work in familiarizing 
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the public with the work of Russian and foreign masters; the stand- 
ards of teaching in the music schools, especially in the conservatoires 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, were high; and last but not least, 
musicians of the younger generation proved worthy successors of their 
elders. The veteran composers Balakirev, Cui, and Rimski-Korsakov 
continued their fruitful work well into the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, and they were joined by talented younger men who, 
however, did not always see eye to eye with their teachers. 1 he matur- 
ing of public taste and the better appreciation of music were e\ idenced 
by the rediscover}’ of Mussorgsky, whose scores violated the accepted 
canons and who was perhaps the most original and talented among 
The Five. The work of this great master of realism, with its apt 
characterizations and sardonic humor, proved far ahead of his time. 
Mussorgsky’s genius found its full expression in his operas Boris Godu- 
nov and Khovanshchina. The former was produced at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Opera House in 1874; but it was roughly handled by 
the critics and was soon dropped from the repertory y while the latter, 
unfinished at the time of his death { 1S81 ), did not see the footlights 
of the Imperial Opera House until many years later, although a com- 
plete score, reconstructed by Rimsky'-Korsakov from the original ma- 
terial, was available as far back as 1883 and was produced by a private 
company in 1885. The other compositions of Mussorgsky were equally 
neglected in Russia; but they gradually won recognition abroad, were 
known to the young Debussy, and influenced the work of some of the 
modern European masters. Through Paris and Brussels the work of 
the long-ignored composer triumphingly returned to his native land. 
In 1904, after an interval of many years, Boris Godunov , edited and 
arranged by Rimskv-Korsakov (1896), was restored to the repertory 
of the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera House; the turn of Khovan- 
shchina came in 1911, nearly thirty 7 years after the opera was written. 
It is characteristic of the trend of musical opinion that the Rimsky- 
Korsakov version of Boris Godunov , which not only supplemented 
Mussorgsky's avowedly defective orchestration but also revised, or 
eliminated, some of the more iconoclastic passages, soon came under 
fire as a wanton distortion of a great masterpiece and that the orig- 
inal score has been used in the more recent editions. 

The belated recognition of Mussorgsky roughly coincided with the 
opening of new inviting vistas by two young composers, Scriabin and 
Stravinsky. A. N. Scriabin (1871-1915), a mystic, a mediocre poet. 
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and an accomplished pianist, was among the first to raise the banner 
of revolt against the tendencies prevalent in Russian music; he suc- 
ceeded in creating works of real beauty expressed in a personal and 
unorthodox medium, but his influence outside Russia remained 
limited. The case of Igor Stravinsky (born in 1882) was different. His 
genius was most fully expressed in his celebrated ballets The Firebird 
( 1910), Petrushka (1911), and Le Sacre du printemps (1913), works 
which shocked the conservatives but won the acclaim of influential 
critics and of vast audiences in Russia and abroad. In brilliance and 
originality of scoring and in aptness of characterization Stravinsky has 
few equals. The dominating principle that governed his art from 
Petrushka onward, according to one authority, “is the belief that music 
should make a purely physical appeal to the hearer and should be free 
from any literary or pictorial associations which address themselves to 
the intellect.” Stravinsky's art has had a profound effect upon the 
development of music throughout the world. 

Among the composers who shunned revolutionary innovations but 
carried on with distinction the classical tradition (even though their 
work showed occasionally the influence of the “neo-Russian" school), 
the leading place belongs to Serge Rakhmaninoff (1873-1943) and 
A. K. Glazunov (1865-1936), director of the St. Petersburg conser- 
vatoire in 1906-1917. A. S. Arensky (1861-1906) and A. T. Grechani- 
nov (born in 1864) may be mentioned as other talented and com- 
petent composers of tire more conservative school. 

Of credit to Russian music was the brilliant array of Russian- 
trained interpretive artists whose names are internationally known. 
The roster of conductors included E. F. Napravnik, V. I. Safonov, 
Alexander Ziloti, Glazunov, Rakhmaninoff, and Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor in 1910-1917 of his own admirable symphony orchestra, 
with headquarters in Moscow. Among the pianists and violinists were 
Josef Hofmann, Safonov, Scriabin, Rakhmaninoff, Ziloti, Nicholas Or- 
loff, Vladimir Horowitz (whose professional career, however, did not 
begin until the early 1920 ? s), Leopold Auer, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa 
Elman, and the then boy-prodigy Jascha Heifetz. The list of opera and 
concert singers was headed by Fedor Chaliapin and Leonid Sobinov. 
In 1914 a new major star rose on the musical horizon: Serge Prokofiev 
(bom in 1891) graduated from the St. Petersburg conservatoire with 
highest honors for piano playing. It may be claimed, indeed, that Rus- 
sia was the Mecca of music lovers, particularly opera lovers. St. Peters- 
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burg had four opera houses, each offering a full season — the Imperial 
Mariinsky Theater, the Italian Opera, the People's Palace, where 
Chaliapin scored some of his brilliant successes, and the Musical 
Drama, which endeavored to do away with operatic conventions. 
Moscow, Warsaw, and the larger provincial cities (Kiev. Odessa, 
Tiflis) had their own opera houses with permanent companies and an 
eight- or nine-month season. 

The Russian theater benefited greatly by modern trends in litera- 
ture, painting, and music; the application of new ideas to the stage was 
facilitated by the removal of restrictions on private theatrical enter- 
prise that had been in force until the 1880’s. For nearly 1 50 years, from 
the establishment of the first state theater in 1756 to the end of the 
nineteenth century, state-owned theaters dominated the Russian 
stage. In 1826 the state or “imperial” theaters, as they were officially 
known, all of them situated in St. Petersburg and Moscow', w r ere 
brought under the management of the ministry' of the imperial court. 
Private theatrical enterprises existed, but their position was precarious 
and their record undistinguished. In 1856 Emperor Alexander II, 
alarmed by the spread of public unrest and fearing that the stage might 
be used for subversive propaganda, directed that “private theaters in 
the two capital cities shall not be permitted.” Although this decision 
was merely embodied in a resolution penned by the tsar, on a report 
of the minister of the imperial court, and was not confirmed by law or 
decree, it established, according to a recent historian of the stage (S. S. 
Bogdanov), a monopoly of the imperial theaters in St. Petersburg and 
in Moscow. The fact that theatrical enterprises in the provinces were 
not affected was of little practical import. Provincial companies dated 
back to the end of the eighteenth century, and in 1875 numbered about 
seventy; their repertoires, however, were worthless, their artistic stand- 
ards unbelievably low, and their casts recruited from the dregs of 
society. The monopoly of the imperial theaters, although not rigidly 
enforced, was among the causes that hindered the development of 
private theatrical enterprises. 

The abrogation of the monopoly by a decree of March 22, 1882, 
followed by the aesthetic revolt of the 1890’s opened to private initia- 
tive a fruitful field of activity. Of the privately owned theaters that 
came into being, the most notable was the Moscow Art Theater 
founded in 1897-1898 by the actor and producer K. S. Stanislavsky 
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(1863-1938) and by V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko (1859-1943), a 
dramatist and novelist of some repute. The guiding principle of the 
new enterprise was the striving for harmonious ensembles, with the 
same meticulous attention paid to the details of the setting as to the 
acting of the leading performers. The “star 5 ' system was to be replaced 
by team-work of a high degree of perfection. “There are no minor 
parts but there are mediocre actors/' was a contention of the Moscow 
Art Theater. Stanislavsky's enthusiasm and genius, an excellent cast, 
admirable stage settings designed by Russia's foremost artists, and a 
judiciously selected repertoire, which included plays by eminent Rus- 
sian and foreign dramatists, combined to make the Moscow Art Thea- 
ter an unqualified success. Its achievements have received world-wide 
recognition and have left an enduring imprint on dramatic art. 

Modern trends — impressionism, expressionism, symbolism, cubism, 
and futurism — had their adherents among Russian producers and 
stage directors, and led to much exciting, if not uniformly successful, 
experimentation with the stage. Advanced theories were more readily 
tried by private entrepreneurs, for instance, by the talented actress and 
producer Vera Komissarzhevsky, and before long they invaded the 
imperial theaters whose honorable tradition was of necessity conserv- 
ative. Several of the renowned stage designers of the modern school 
did their best work for the imperial theaters, and it was at the Imperial 
Aleksandrovsky Theater in St. Petersburg that V. E. Meyerhold, a 
resourceful and tireless innovator, staged some of his most striking 
productions. The example of St. Petersburg and Moscow was con- 
tagious: within a decade or two the levels of the provincial theater — 
from the point of view of repertoire, acting, and quality of production 
— was vastly improved. There was no lack of entertainment for those 
who found concerts, the opera, and the drama too heavy a fare. Light 
comedy, musical comedy, and vaudeville shows flourished on the Rus- 
sian stage. Some of the companies specializing in lighter entertain- 
ment developed a genre of their own which, in later years, won con- 
siderable popularity abroad (for instance, Balievs Chauve Souris ). 

The effervescence of the ballet was more sudden and perhaps more 
unexpected than the transformation of the other arts. First intro- 
duced in Russia in 1672, the ballet did not take firm root until a cen- 
tury later, when in 1779 Empress Catherine founded in St. Petersburg 
a ballet school modeled on that of Paris. The school, which exists to 
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this day in the Soviet Union, subjected its students to a long and 
rigorous training and supplied the imperial ballet f and its succes- 
sor) with a steady flow of highly skilled dancers. It is this institution, 
and not, as is sometimes imagined, any inborn aptitude of the Rus- 
sians for dancing, that accounts for the technical perfection of the 
Russian ballet. Transplanted to the banks of the Neva from Paris, the 
ballet for over a century remained hermetically closed to Russian in- 
fluences. Popular folk dances had no part in the formation of its tradi- 
tion. Choreography, dance technique, and the methods of training 
were French, and foreign masters — French or Italian — ruled both the 
ballet and the ballet school. Charles Louis Didlo, a Frenchman, was 
the choreographer and leading dancer of the St. Petersburg ballet from 
1802 to 1831. His countryman, and eventually his successor, Marius 
Petipas arrived in Russia in 1847, produced his first ballet in 1858, and 
until his death in 1910 remained the premier dancer and a dominating 
influence in the St. Petersburg ballet. In spite of his long residence in 
St. Petersburg he spoke a fantastic brand of Russian, and in his work 
he faithfully maintained the classical French tradition. At his best 
Petipas was a consummate artist, as evidenced by his masterpieces 
Sleeping Beauty (1890) and Swan Lake (1896) for scores by Tchai- 
kovsky. Nevertheless his choreography, for all its technical perfection, 
was unimaginative and stale; some fifty ballets that he staged differed 
in costumes and decor but otherwise adhered closely to an immutable 
pattern. Moreover, the leading parts were usually assigned to French 
and, later, to Italian dancers, and it was not until the turn of the cen- 
tury that brilliant Russian ballerinas — Kshesinskaia, Preobrazhenskaia, 
Pavlova, Karsavina, Geltser — gained full recognition. The musical 
scores were, as a rule, as trite and conventional as the choreography. 
The earliest attempt at injecting into the ballet the “national” ele- 
ment was made in 1865 with the production of Konek-Gorhunek. 
Named after a mythical beast in a Russian fairy tale and staged by 
S. Leon, the new ballet differed from the others of the same period 
merely in its costumes and setting, which the French choreographer 
imagined to be inspired by Russian folklore. The personnel of the 
ballet was very large. In 1892-1893 the St. Petersburg establishment 
consisted of three choreographers, four stage directors, 153 ballerinas, 
73 male dancers, and the students of the ballet school. Maintained at 
a considerable cost to the taxpayers and officially a national institu- 
tion, the imperial ballet was actually an exotic growih alien to Russian 
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tradition and aloof from the intellectual currents of Russian life 
The almost revolutionary transformation of the ballet in the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century was a result of mounting dissatis- 
faction with the French conservative tradition, an opposition that 
lth ’ 3nd became P art and P arcel of > *e aesthetic revolt of the 
flu S eraI ? Ct0 , rS combined to make possible the modernization 
o the. ballet: the almost simultaneous appearance of a number of 
exceptionally gifted dancers and stage designers and, above all the 
genius, vision, and perseverance of Michael Fokine, a young choreog- 
rapher of the St. Petersburg ballet. The Fokine innovations, which 
homfied Petipas and against which the aging Frenchman waged a 
osrng battle, affected both scores and choreography. Fokine chosl the 
rnm ° f hlS ba [ ie !f exclusively from among the works of outstanding 
composers— Tchaikovsky, Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glinka Boro § 
din Glazunov, Stravinsky, Schumann, Wagner, Weber. As a choreog 
rapher he leaned towards the “neo-Grecian” school which s emmed 
from the free dance” theory and technique of Isadora Duncan HR 
baHets were based on the principle of the “unity” of the performance 
that is, the dancers were to interpret the meaning of the music the 
two elements blending into one. In some of his ballets Fokine empha 
sized mass movements rather than solo dancing. The corps de billet 
us acquired a new importance instead of merely providing a back 
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was born in Paris. That at least two of its component elements — the 
all-important technique and many of the scores — were of non-Russian 
origin does not necessarily detract from an accomplishment that 
proved a landmark in the history of the ballet throughout the world. 

L’ANCIEX REGIME: AN APPRAISAL 

To those who had the good fortune to belong to the upper levels 
of the social ’structure, life in Russia on the eve of the First World 
War was not devoid of interest and charm, particularly if they hap- 
pened to reside in St. Petersburg or Moscow and were reconciled to 
the rigors of the climate. There was intense intellectual activity, as 
indicated by the wide range of the political press and bv diversity of 
currents in literature, painting, music, and the theater. The imperial 
court, contrary to what might have been expected, was not the center 
of social life. Court functions were rare, formal, and insufferably dull. 
Several of the grand duchesses and societv matrons, however, kept 
salons which set' the tone for the capital and the provinces. Outside 
the narrow circle of the tsar's and tsarina’s personal friends, it was 
fashionable to be critical of the existing order, and the vast majority 
of educated Russians were probably, in some degree, in sympathy with 
the opposition. The State Duma was the rallying point of the politi- 
cally-minded; parliamentary debates on the main issues were heatedly 
discussed in the press and elsewhere. Social conventions were less crys- 
tallized and less uniformly followed than in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
leaving greater freedom of personal choice and introducing in social 
intercourse an element of the unexpected. For instance, the principal 
meal of the day, obed, or dinner, might be served at any time from 
noon to 10 p.m. Since it was customary both to make unannounced 
calls and to invite the visitor to partake of the family meal, a judicious 
arrangement of visits might have brought ample gustatory reward. 
Ties with western Europe w r ere intimate and seemingly real. Children 
in Russian upper- and middle-class families were usually brought up 
by French, German, or, less frequently, English governesses; foreign 
books and journals were widely read; and European capitals and re- 
sorts were crowded with Russians. Familiarity with foreign languages 
and literature and visits abroad are not, however, conclusive evidence 
that the traditional estrangement of Muscovy from the west was 
over. In the process of transplantation to an alien soil, foreign ideas 
and practices inevitably suffer transformation and sometimes distor- 
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tion. It mav be symbolic that Miliukov, standard-bearer of western 
parliamentarism, appeared at the opening afternoon sessions of the 
Duma in a dinner (quaintly known as “smoking') jacket, an attire 
still novel in St. Petersburg. There was nothing wrong with Miliukov's 
sartorial innovation, except that it was worn at the wrong time of the 
day. 

Moreover, western influences were restricted to the educated classes, 
and rapidly thinned out with the increase of the distance from the 
capital. St. Petersburg, with its baroque eighteenth and nineteenth 
century palaces built by French and Italian architects and its mag- 
nificent embankments — a dream metropolis in the eerie glow of the 
white nights — was both physically and spiritually the most western- 
ized of the Russian cities. The court and the bureaucracy were sus- 
ceptible to western ideas, and not indifferent to world opinion. Mos- 
cow, a maze of winding streets lined with sprawling houses and vast 
gardens and dominated by the somber medieval walls, towers, and 
domes of the Kremlin, was traditionally critical of the new capital, 
scornful of the bureaucracy, and hostile to foreign ideas. The imprint 
of the west was less noticeable in the small provincial towns than in 
the larger cities, and disappeared altogether in the remote urban settle- 
ments, which had no modern amenities and differed from villages only 
in name. Moreover, 87 per cent of the population (according to the 
census of 1897) lived in rural areas and were as untouched by any 
cultural influence as though they dwelt on another planet. 

The gulf between the educated classes and the masses was the basic 
and fatal weakness of Russia's social structure. In appearance, cus- 
toms, standards, and way of life the bavin (a term applied by the 
lower stratum to social superiors) and the muzhik had nothing in 
common and, both literally and figuratively, spoke a different language. 
The Russian used by the educated groups differed sharply from the 
parlance of the peasants, nor had the two classes any common interests 
except, perhaps, the harvest and the weather, if the barin happened 
to be a landowner. The prevalence of illiteracy barred the great leveling 
influence of the popular press, even though by 1914 the ratio of those 
unable to read and write had probably declined from the 79 per cent 
of the 1897 census. According to official reports literacy among men 
drafted for the army increased from 28 per cent in 1894 to 56 per cent 
in 1904 and to 68 per cent in 1913. These figures, which still indicate 
a substantial percentage of illiteracy even in the selected group of 
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younger men, must, however, be treated with caution. Experience 
shows that many of the soldiers reported as “literate” had attended 
school in their boyhood but had not since seen a book or a newspaper. 
They were actually unable to write a letter, and some had difficult}’ in 
signing their names. Russia had no organized sports (boxing, football, 
baseball, cricket) which have a universal appeal, create common inter- 
ests, and obliterate, at least for a time, class distinctions. The Orthodox 
Church, with its long tradition of subservience to the state, low edu- 
cational level of the clergy, and indifference to social activities, never 
exercised a unifying and cultural influence comparable to that of the 
Protestant or the Roman Catholic churches. The persecution of na- 
tional and religious minorities — Finns, Poles, Jews, Ukrainians, and 
others — bred disaffection and separatist tendencies. Finally, the fail- 
ure to produce a decent standard of living for the peasants and indus- 
trial workers weakened among these groups the stimulus to fight for 
the country against the external enemy and prepared a fertile ground 
for subversive propaganda. In 1914-1917, as in 1905, the strain and 
stress of the war brought to the fore the disruptive forces that had long 
been at work behind the imposing facade of the empire. 
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TWO EVENTFUL DECADES 

The years 1894-1914 were a period of recurrent international crises 
and feverish diplomatic activity. The rapid industrialization of the 
more advanced countries in the second half of the nineteenth centurv, 
and the improvement in shipping and overland transportation, gave a 
powerful stimulus to overseas expansion in the form either of terri- 
torial annexations or of the establishment of spheres of influence. Con- 
quest of distant lands, irrespective of their economic value, gained 
considerable public support through the uncritical acceptance of such 
ill defined notions as “the white man's burden" or “la mission civili- 
satrice de la France ” The older colonial Powers — Great Britain, 
France, Holland — found themselves confronted in many parts of the 
world with the demands not only of their traditional rivals but also 
of impatient newcomers in the colonial field: Germany, Belgium, 
Japan, and the United States. Russia, although a backward agricul- 
tural country with vast undeveloped and underpopulated territories, 
had her empire builders bent on conquest. Overseas expansion, super- 
imposed upon the secular antagonisms of the Old World, accen- 
tuated international rivalries and multiplied the causes of conflict. 
The growth of nationalism and the ceaseless quest for political align- 
ments that would both gratify national ambitions and reconcile the 
supposedly “vital" interests of the great Powers produced a maze of 
diplomatic moves and counter-moves which culminated in the First 
World War. The inner link between these kaleidoscopic events is not 
obvious. Decisions affecting international issues of utmost gravity are 
made, even in democracies, by small groups of leaders whose tenure of 
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office is often precarious. Subsequent ratification of such decisions by 
a representative assembly may obscure but cannot alter the fact that 
they reflect the personal views and prejudices of their framers. The 
familiar notion of the continuity of national policies., therefore, is in 
most cases unfounded, because it connotes a degree of cohesion and 
integration grossly at variance with the facts. 

All these considerations apply to imperial Russia. Under the Funda- 
mental Laws of 1906 the conduct of foreign relations remained, as 
before, a prerogative of the Crown. In actual fact, however, Nicholas 
exercised no unifying influence over foreign policy, and his sporadic 
interference with diplomacy invariably ended in embarrassment or 
disaster. Russian ministers of foreign affairs during this period were 
men of mediocre caliber. The aged Giers died early in 1895. He was 
succeeded, as head of the foreign office, by Prince A, B. Lobanov- 
Rostovsky (1895-1896), Count M. N. Muravev (1897-1900), Count 
V. N. Lamsdorf (1900-1906), A. P. Izvolsky (1906-1910), and S. D. 
Sazonov (1910-1916). Lobanov-Rostovsky and Muravev, former am- 
bassadors in the grand manner, were courtiers rather than statesmen; 
both died in office. Lamsdorf, an industrious and unassuming bureau- 
crat who had never seen sendee abroad, considered it his duty- faith- 
fully to execute the policies decided upon by the tsar, even when he 
was in disagreement with them, as was the case in the Far East. 
Izvolsky, a diplomat of ability and experience, was an opportunist and 
the victim of an inveterate snobbishness and of a passion for social 
and diplomatic successes. To Izvolsky, according to Baron Taube, "the 
real interests of Russia were frequently lost in a vague mist character- 
istic of Russian thought, and political issues often interested him only 
in so far as they appeared to promise laurels to the minister of foreign 
affairs; hence the artificial character of many of the so-called "great 
political questions' which actually had precious little to do with the 
real interests of the Russian state." x 

Sazonov's rapid rise from the minor post of Russian representative 
at the Vatican to that of assistant minister (1908) and then minister 
of foreign affairs was due to his kinship with Stolvpin (he was married 
to a sister of Madame Stolypin). Profoundly religious, retiring, timid, 
and pliable, Sazonov had but an inadequate grasp of the vast prob- 

1 Baron M. de Taube, La Politique russe d’avant guerre et la fin de V empire des 
tsars, 1904-1917 (Paris, 1928), p. 107. Taube, a distinguished international lawyer, 
was a high official of the Russian ministry of foreign affairs. 
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lems with which he had to deal. At his best he was a conscientious 
and well meaning functionary, but he had neither the vision nor the 
force of character needed to lead the nation in an emergency such 
as arose in 1914. From 1894 to 1903, and again in 1905-1906, Witte 
had a far greater influence on Russia's foreign relations than had 
Lobanov-Rostovslcy, Muravev, or Lamsdorf. It was, indeed, his criti- 
cism of the Far Eastern policy that brought upon him imperial dis- 
pleasure and dismissal from the office of minister of finance in 1903, 
wffien the tsar chose to follow the counsel of a clique of irresponsible 
adventurers. The ease with which Nicholas yielded to pressure from 
unofficial quarters introduced in Russian foreign relations a grave 
element of uncertainty. Moreover, in spite of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, the tradition of friendship with Germany had many ad- 
herents in St. Petersburg, while hostility towards England was inten- 
sified by London's pro-Japanese attitude during the Russo-Japanese 
War. In the entangled and confused diplomatic situation of the open- 
ing decade of the twentieth century the emergence of the Triple En- 
tente, which in 1914 was to confront Germany, was by no means a 
certainty. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 

Nicholas’s dramatic appeal to the world for “the maintenance of 
universal peace and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments” 
stands outside the general current of Russian foreign policy. In a 
circular note of August 12, 1898, the imperial government lamented 
the financial, economic, and moral effects of the armaments race, and 
proposed the convocation of an international conference to deal with 
the issues involved. The real motives of this unexpected move remain 
obscure. Witte claimed that it originated with Muravev and himself, 
and was provoked by Austria’s plan for the modernization of her artil- 
lery. Since St. Petersburg was unable for financial reasons to meet the 
Austrian challenge, limitation of armaments was suggested as a suitable 
method of preventing Vienna from gaining a military advantage. This 
explanation is not entirely convincing, and the possibility of more 
lofty considerations behind the Russian proposal should not be ex- 
cluded. 2 If such motives actually existed, however, few contemporaries 

2 “I suppose Witte is the best man that Russia could have at the head of her 
afiarrs at present . . . Theodore Roosevelt wrote in Sept., 1905. “I cannot 
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believed in their sincerity; foreign statesmen and the press, while pay- 
ing perfunctory homage to the nobility of the tsar’s sentiments, made 
no secret of the fact that they regarded the Russian proposal as devoid 
of practical significance and designed to serve some sinister, selfish 
purpose. The time chosen for launching the disarmament move, more- 
over, was singularly inopportune. Muravev and Kuropatkin, the min- 
ister of war, sent abroad to canvass for the support of European gov- 
ernments, arrived in Paris in the midst of the Fashoda crisis which 
brought France and England to the brink of war. Russia’s own devo- 
tion to the cause of peace was open to doubt. St. Petersburg had then 
only recently embarked on a policy of aggression in China. Kuropatkin 
argued in a report to the tsar (November 23, 1898 ) that general dis- 
armament w*as not practicable until certain conditions had been 
fulfilled: partition of Austria-Hungary; Russian occupation of the Bos- 
phorus; restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to France and, as compen- 
sation to Germany, the annexation by that country of Austria's Ger- 
man provinces. This program, it will readily be seen, was not conducive 
to universal peace. A Russian circular note of December 30, 1898, a 
watered-down version of that of August 12, while received with ill 
concealed hostility, nevertheless led to the convocation of the first 
peace conference held at The Hague in May and June, 1899, and 
attended by twenty European Powers, the United States, Mexico, 
Japan, China, Siam, and Persia. The amended Russian disarmament 
proposal — temporary "freezing" of armed forces and of appropriations 
for armaments — was defeated, but the conference agreed on rules of 
warfare and established a permanent court of arbitration. The second 
and last Hague conference, summoned on the initiative of the Rus- 
sian government in 1907, dealt with kindred problems of international 
law which have little bearing on Russian history and need not be dis- 
cussed here. A boon to international lawyers, the Russian 1898 pro- 
posal proved futile and sterile as a step towards peace and disarma- 
ment; similar efforts in the interval between the First World War and 
the second were equally barren of practical results. 

sav that I liked him, for I thought his bragging and bluster not only foolish but 
shockingly vulgar when compared with the gentlemanly restraint of the Japanese. 
Moreover, he struck me as a very selfish man, totally without high ideals. Quoted 
in Edward H. Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East , 

(University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1946), p. 129. 
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THE FAR EAST , 1894-1903 

In the 1890’s and the early I900’s the political ambitions of St. 
Petersburg were focused on the Far East. In the opinion of Russia’s 
leading statesmen the Trans-Siberian railway, which was slowly ap- 
proaching completion, opened boundless vistas of Russian domina- 
tion over China. In a report submitted to Emperor Alexander III 
(November 6 , 1892), Witte, then newly appointed minister of fi- 
nance, held that the Trans-Siberian line would eventually supersede the 
Suez Canal as the principal trade route to China and would flood 
Chinese markets with Russian goods. He advocated a Sino-Russian 
alliance as the best means of undermining the colonial supremacy of 
Great Britain, and pictured St. Petersburg in the part of arbiter be- 
tween Asia and the western world. Reliable rapid communications 
linking Vladivostok with the metropolis would, in Witte’s opinion, 
allow 7 the strengthening of the Russian Pacific fleet and — in an inter- 
national emergency — make the imperial navy master of "the entire 
commercial traffic of the Pacific.” Eight years later (in 1900) Witte 
argued that the control of the Manchurian railway assured Russian 
predominance in the whole of China, including her rich southern 
provinces, and he consistently held that Russian objectives could 
be attained by "peaceful penetration.” Exaggerated and, in part, illu- 
sory as were these schemes, they captured the imagination of national- 
istic-minded Russians. Nebulous metaphysics w r as allied with faulty 
economics. Prince E. E. Ukhtomsky, an influential journalist and 
student of Buddhism and oriental art, as well as an administrator and 
a diplomat, extolled the spiritual kinship of Russia and Asia and wrote 
ecstatically about Russia’s "Asiatic mission.” 

Nicholas was impressed by the arguments of Witte and by the 
rhetoric of Ukhtomsky, who had accompanied him on the voyage 
round the world. Emperor William of Germany encouraged Russian 
Far Eastern plans, partly because he wished to divert the attention of 
St. Petersburg from Europe and partly because he believed in the 
"yellow peril.” Since Vladivostok was icebound several months a 
year, the execution of the Russian program required the acquisition of 
an ice-free port on the Pacific coast. "It is absolutely necessary that 
Russia should have a port open all year,” the tsar wrote in April, 1895, 
in the margin of a report of the foreign minister. "This port must be 
on the littoral (southeastern Korea) and must be connected by a 
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stretch of land with our . . . possessions.” It was not fully realized 
in St. Petersburg that expansion in China would lead to conflicts not 
only with England but also with Japan and the United States. 

The intervention of the western Powers in China, which was inten- 
sified in the 1840’s, did not at first extend to Manchuria and Korea, 
the latter an autonomous kingdom under the suzerainty of tire Man- 
chu emperors of China. For geographical reasons these thinly popu- 
lated territories, remote from the main trade routes, were of greater 
interest to Russia and, particularly, to Japan than they were to their 
western rivals. The contiguity of the Korean peninsula to the Japanese 
islands and its importance as the gateway to China and Manchuria 
invited Japanese penetration. Throughout the centuries Korea was 
repeatedly raided by its island neighbors; a particularly devastating 
invasion took place at the close of the sixteenth century, but the 
Japanese eventually withdrew and for over 150 years were satisfied 
with a small trading settlement at Fusan which they operated under 
highly restrictive conditions. In the early 1870’s, when territorial 
aggrandizement became one of the principal objectives of Japanese 
foreign policy, the Korean problem came again to the fore, partly be- 
cause attempts at southerly expansion had met with indifferent suc- 
cess. The Riukiu Islands were annexed by Tokyo in 1875, but a land- 
ing party sent to Formosa a year earlier accomplished nothing. In 1876 
the Japanese exacted from Korea a treaty terminating her seclusion. 
The example of Tokyo was emulated by the western Powers, and 
treaties with Korea were concluded by the United States in 1882, by 
England and Germany in 1883, by Italy and Russia in 1884, and bv 
France in 1886. The predominant influence in Korea, however, was 
Chinese and Japanese. The struggle between the two oriental em- 
pires for the control of Korea is a w ? eird story of rebellions, massaores, 
and palace intrigues. Under the terms of the Sino-Japanese treaty of 
1885, both Powers undertook to withdraw their troops from Korea 
with an agreement not to send them back without advance notice to 
the other signatory, an arrangement that recognized the right of 
Japan to intervene militarily in the affairs of Korea. The fear of Rus- 
sian aggression loomed large in the Chinese policy of other nations. 
In April, 1885, Great Britain seized Port Hamilton off the Korean 
coast because of the alleged Russian intention to occupy Port Lazareff 
on the peninsula. St. Petersburg’s protest and threats of retaliation, 
and the likelihood that Japan would use the seizure of Port Hamilton 
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as a pretext for the establishment of naval bases in Korea, forced Lon- 
don to withdraw the expeditionary force (February, 1887). 

The gathering storm burst in 1894 when an insurrection in Korea 
brought about the simultaneous intervention of China and Japan. 
Refusal to recall the Japanese troops after the suppression of the 
rebellion led to the Sino- Japanese War (July, 1894 to March, 1895) 
and the overwhelming defeat of China. The unexpected display of 
Japanese military might perturbed the European capitals and Wash- 
ington. Proposals (autumn, 1894) sponsored by Great Britain and 
Russia for mediation by the western Powers were rejected by the 
United States and Germany. Confronted with Japan's mounting vic- 
tories, St Petersburg hesitated between two courses: determined re- 
sistance to Japanese expansion in continental China, or an arrange- 
ment with Tokyo for Russian acquisition, by way of compensation for 
Japanese gains, of an ice-free port in Korea and the cession to Russia 
of northern Manchuria, which would shorten the Chita-Vladivostok 
span of the Trans-Siberian railway by some six hundred miles. Russian 
nationalist opinion clamored for annexations, and Nicholas for a 
time favored the dismemberment of China. Witte, however, argued 
that the integrity of northern China must be maintained at all cost 
because Japanese penetration in southern Manchuria would lead to a 
Russo-Japanese war. The concessions desired by St. Petersburg could, 
in his opinion, be easily secured later from a Chinese government 
weakened by the struggle and grateful for Russian assistance. The 
policy advocated by Witte finally prevailed. Early in April, 1895, 
Russia was joined by France and Germany, but not by Great Britain, 
in a friendly” representation to Tokyo to refrain from annexations on 
the Chinese mainland. The Sino-Japanese Treaty of Shimonoseki 
(April 17, 1895, N.S.), however, proclaimed the independence of 
Korea, imposed a heavy indemnity on China, and ceded to Japan the 
Liaotung peninsula as well as Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 
The Liaotung cession was protested by Russia, France, and Germany 
(April 23, N.S.) . Although Great Britain again remained aloof, Tokyo 
deemed it wise to heed the wishes of the three governments which had 
at their disposal sizable naval forces in Chinese waters. The Shimono- 
seki treaty was ratified but the Liaotung peninsula was restored to 
China, ostensibly in return for an increase in the indemnity. 

The Russian government lost no time in reaping the fruits of its 
diplomatic victory. A Franeo-Russian loan to China arranged by 
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Witte supplied the funds for the payment of the first installment of 
the indemnity. This skillfully planned operation defeated the proposal 
for an international loan to be secured bv foreign controls over Chinese 
revenue. The Sino-Russian loan contract (Julv, 189? ), moreover pro- 
vided for Russian participation in any international supervision of 
Chinese finance that might be established in the future. In December, 
1895, there was founded, on Witte’s initiative, the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, an institution operating in China and endowed with broad 
powers, including those of coinage, tax collection, and holding of con- 
cessions. The bank was under the patronage of the imperial govern- 
ment, but its capital was predominantly French. Russian overtures 
for railway concessions in Manchuria were at first resisted bv the 
Chinese. An agreement, however, was reached in direct negotiations 
between Witte and the Chinese elder statesman Li Hung-chang, 
who came to Russia for the coronation of Nicholas II. Witte took 
good care that the Chinese envoy should not be exposed to undesir- 
able European influences: Li Hung-ehang was met at Suez by Prince 
Ukhtomsky and was transported on board a Russian steamer to Odessa 
and then by rail to St. Petersburg and Moscow 1 . The secret Sino- 
Russian treaty of June 3, 1896, N.S., provided for a defensive alliance 
against Japan and granted the Russo-Chinese Bank a concession for 
the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria. 3 
In spite of the large bribe accepted by Li Hung-chang, he refused to 
give the concession to the Russian government, nor would he agree 
to Witte’s demand for a branch line connecting the proposed railway 
with the Liaotung peninsula. The trans-Manchurian line, therefore, 
was built and managed by the Chinese Eastern Railway Company or- 
ganized by the Russo-Chinese Bank. The company was nominally a 
private concern but was actually owned and operated by the Russian 
government. It enjoyed extensive privileges and exercised what 
amounted to sovereign powders (including that of maintaining an 
armed police force) within the territorial zone transferred to its jurisr 
diction. Like Manchuria, Korea was brought within the sphere of 
Russian influence. St. Petersburg and Tokyo agreed to respect the 
independence of that country and to cooperate in her administrative 
and financial rehabilitation, Russia assuming the status of the senior 
partner (protocol of June 9, 1896, N.S.). As a consequence of these 

3 The concession was for eighty years, but the railway might he repurchased by 
China after thirty-six years. 
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moves the Russian position in China was greatly enhanced. Other 
treaty’ Powers, among them the United States, which showed keen 
interest in Chinese markets and railway concessions, w'ere disturbed 
by the Russian ascendancy. The policy of peaceful penetration, never- 
theless, appeared to be eminently successful, and Witte had reason 
to be satisfied. 

A new international crisis in China arose in November, 1897, with 
the seizure of Kiaochow by Germany. The official pretext w r as the 
murder of two German missionaries in Shantung, but the real reason 
was the desire of Emperor William and pan-German circles for a 
naval base in China. The question of the occupation of Kiaochow was 
raised by William during a visit to Russia in August, 1897, and he 
interpreted the tsar’s somewhat evasive answer as consent. The seizure 
of Kiaochow' w r as the signal for a scramble for Chinese territory on the 
part of the European Powers. To Germany’s surprise and embarrass- 
ment Russia protested the occupation and threatened to send her 
fleet to Kiaochow' Bay. The conflict, however, was speedily settled at 
the expense of China: in December, 1897, the Russian squadron came 
to anchor at Port Arthur, and demands for territorial concessions w'ere 
presented to Peking. China had no choice except to comply with the 
requests of the great Powders. Germany secured a ninety-nine-year 
lease of Kiaochow and the adjacent territory as well as valuable con- 
cessions in Shantung (March 6, 1898, N.S.) . Russia wangled a twenty- 
five-year lease of the Liaotung peninsula, including Port Arthur and 
Talienwan (Dalny), and the right to build a railway between Port 
Arthur and Harbin (March 27, 1898, N.S.) . Great Britain and France 
clamored for and obtained their pound of flesh. Japanese resentment 
was temporarily allayed by a Russo-Japanese agreement which, re- 
vising the 1896 protocol, recognized Japans special economic interests 
in Korea (April 28, 1 898, N.S. ) . 

From the beginning of the Kiaochow crisis the seizure of the Liao- 
tung peninsula, advocated by Muravev, was opposed by Witte as an 
act of “unexampled treachery.” Nevertheless, when it became clear 
that the St. Petersburg government w^as committed to a policy that 
Witte judged economically and politically unsound and incompatible 
with the spirit of the Chinese alliance, he used his influence and 
bribery to make Peking agree to Russian demands. Emperor William 
saluted the consummation of this sordid transaction by addressing 
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Nicholas as ‘‘master of Peking/’ Events were soon to prove him a 
false prophet. 

The next major upset in the precarious balance in the Far East was 
precipitated by the Chinese themselves. The despicable treatment 
meted out by the great Christian Powers to China, a country of an- 
cient and distinguished civilization, gave rise to a strong nationalist 
movement not untinged, perhaps, with fanaticism. Sporadic anti- 
foreign disturbances have long been a feature of the Chinese scene. 
In the closing years of tire nineteenth century’ they became increas- 
ingly frequent, and were instigated and directed by the secret society 
of Boxers, which enjoyed the patronage of the Chinese court and 
counted many adherents among higher officials. The culminating 
point of anti-foreign agitation was the Boxer Rebellion, which broke 
out in May, 1900, swept over several provinces, led to the siege of the 
legations in Peking, and was finally suppressed by an international 
force under the command of the German field marshal Count Walder- 
see. Negotiations for a settlement were initiated in October, 1900, but 
were not concluded until September, 1901. 

Russian Far Eastern policy during this period offers a nearly perfect 
example of shameless duplicity*. On the one hand, St. Petersburg pro- 
fessed to uphold the territorial integrity of China and the principle 
of the Open Door; on the other hand, it worked for the dismember- 
ment of the Chinese empire and the exclusion of non-Russian foreign 
influences from the territory north of the Gieat Wall. In December, 
1899, Muravev endorsed, although with reservations and reluctance, 
the doctrine of the Open Door enunciated in September by John 
Hay, the American secretary of state. In July, 1900, Lamsdorf (Mura- 
vev had died in June) proclaimed Russia’s determination to preserve 
“the true governmental structure of China” and to remove “everything 
that might lead” to her partition. Desirous of ingratiating itself with 
the Chinese government, St. Petersburg urged the early withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Peking and opposed the stiff and humiliating pro- 
visions written in by the other Powers in the peace settlement. These 
benevolent gestures did not prevent General Linevich, commander of 
the Russian expeditionary force, and other Russian officers, from par- 
ticipating in the looting of the imperial palaces after the seizure of 
Peking by the international corps. 4 Even less compatible with Rus- 
4 An unwelcome trophy was the original text of the Sino-Russian treaty of at- 
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sia’s professed disinterestedness and friendship for China was a land 
concession in Tientsin exacted by the Russian military (November, 
1900). Similar concessions were immediately demanded by Belgium, 
France, Italy, Austria, and Japan. 

The touchstone of Russian policy, however, was Manchuria. At- 
tacks by the insurgents on the Chinese Eastern Railway in July, 1900, 
brought Russian armed intervention and the occupation of the whole 
of Manchuria. Once in possession of the coveted territories, the Rus- 
sians showed no desire to leave, official assurances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. There followed tortuous negotiations conducted, in 
part, by Russian military commanders. Disclosure that the arrange- 
ments contemplated amounted to the establishment of a de facto 
Russian protectorate over Manchuria and called for the exclusion of 
foreigners caused the United States, Japan, and Great Britain to enter 
rigorous protests. St Petersburg appeared to yield: on April 8, 1902, 
N.S., Russia signed a convention recognizing Chinese sovereignty over 
Manchuria and promising to evacuate her troops within eighteen 
months; the withdrawal was to be accomplished in three stages, at 
six months" intervals, that is, the last Russian troops were to leave in 
October, 1903. The first stage of the evacuation was completed in 
accordance with the agreement, but then a deadlock arose: St. Peters- 
burg made further withdrawals conditional on “guarantees” similar 
to those demanded during the earlier negotiations. Prodded by Wash- 
ington, Tokyo, and London, the Peking government demurred, and 
the Russian troops remained in Manchuria. 

The vagaries of Russian policy were the product not so much of 
Machiavellism as of divided counsel among the tsar’s advisers. Dis- 
agreement was one of method, not of aim: Witte and Lamsdorf fa- 
vored peaceful penetration, while their opponents urged a reckless 
aggressive policy both in Manchuria and in Korea. Prominent among 
the latter were the promoters of the so-called Yalu concession. This 
mysterious enterprise originated at the end of 1897 when two well 
connected retired guards officers, V. M. Vonliarliarsky and A. M. 
Bezobrazov, became interested in a vast timber concession on the 
Yalu and Tumen rivers on the northern border of Korea. Bezobrazov, 


hance removed by the Russians from the bedchamber of the dowager empress of 
China, who had fled the capital. According to Witte, the embarrassing document 
was returned to the Chinese authorities as evidence that Russia remained faithful 
to the alliance. 
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leader of the group and a man of vivid and erratic imagination, by 
representing it as an outpost of Russian political, cultural, and military 
influence in the Far East, persuaded Emperor Nicholas to finance the 
Yalu venture (although most of the funds actuallv came from the 
state treasury ) . According to Bezobrazov, the concession, camouflaged 
as a private company, was to be the personal enterprise of the tsar and 
the instrument for the achievement of great national aims; that is, 
enrichment of the stockholders was not a primary object. The Yalu 
concession was held to be the antithesis of concessions to foreign 
capitalists favored by Witte, or of the Russo-Chinese Bank, which 
Bezobrazov castigated as a “Jewish-Polish” enterprise concerned ex- 
clusively with making profits. Witte, unsparingly critical of the Bezo- 
brazov scheme, nevertheless provided the necessary’ funds when 
ordered to do so by the tsar. 5 Bezobrazov and Admiral A. M. Abaza, 
his cousin and principal lieutenant, reached the zenith of their in- 
fluence in 1903, partly because of the support of their cause by Witte's 
implacable enemy Plehve, the minister of the interior. In May of that 
year Bezobrazov was appointed secretary of state (stats-sekretar ) , and 
was actually in charge of all matters pertaining to the Far East; in 
August Witte was dismissed from the office of minister of finance. 
These personal squabbles, trivial and petty as they were, explain much 
in the devious course of Russian policy. 

The ascendancy of Bezobrazov dimmed further the none too bright 
prospects of an understanding with Japan. Russia's forcing Japan in 
1895 to restore the Liaotung peninsula to China only to annex it two 
years later created a profound resentment in the island empire. The 
trend of Russian policy in China after the Boxer Rebellion intensified 
the anxieties and apprehensions of Tokyo, while the friendly attitude 
of Washington and London encouraged that section of Japanese opin 
ion which, believing in the inevitability of war with Russia, demanded 
that action should not be delayed. After England's refusal to associate 
herself with St. Petersburg in insisting on the revision of the Shimono 

5 The Yalu concession went through several legal transformations and had a 
small number of shareholders drawn chiefly from court circles. It remains uncertain 
whether they actually subscribed any funds or were straw men. The state treasury 
paid Bezobrazov and his associates well over two million rubles in loans and grants. 
In 1906, after the debacle of the Japanese war, the concession was sold to American 
interests. The details of this transaction and the purchase price were never revealed. 
The above account is based on an excellent study documented from Russian archive 
sources by B. A. Romanov, “Kontsessiia na Yalu” (The Yalu Concession), in 
Russkoe Proshloe (Russian Past), No. 1 ( Petrograd-Moscow , 1923), pp. 87-108. 
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seki treaty, Tokyo and London were drawn closer together by their 
common hostility to, and fear of, Russia. At the end of 1901 Marquis 
Ito, an elder Japanese statesman and a proponent of an understanding 
with Russia, visited St. Petersburg, where his overtures, though well 
received, failed to produce a rapprochement. The Japanese govern- 
ment of Count Katsura decided instead in favor of an alliance with 
England, which was concluded, after protracted negotiations, on 
January 30, 1902, N.S. This was an ominous development, though 
hopes of a Russo-Japanese understanding were not abandoned. A final 
attempt at reconciliation was made by Tokyo at the end of July, 1903. 
Subject to the promise by both Powers to respect the territorial integ- 
rity 7 of China and Korea and the principle of the Open Door, it was 
proposed that Russia should recognize Japan's ‘preponderant inter- 
ests” in Korea, and that Japan should recognize Russia's “special in- 
terests in railway enterprises in Manchuria.” The Japanese offer co- 
incided with the announcement that the Russian provinces of 
Kwantung (with Port Arthur) and Amur had been reorganized as a 
viceroyalty. The viceroy, Admiral E. I. Alekseev, was an associate of 
Bezobrazov. The reorganization was significant in two respects. The 
provinces of Kwantung and Amur were separated by a vast stretch of 
Manchuria, and their administrative unification was interpreted as a 
notice of the impending annexation by Russia of the missing terri- 
torial link. The viceroy, moreover, was subordinated directly to the 
tsar, that is, he was exempt from the control of the foreign office and 
other ministries. Lamsdorf, Witte (who was still minister of finance), 
and their colleagues, except Plehve, learned of the change from the 
newspapers. With Bezobrazov in full control of Far Eastern policies, 
the Japanese proposal had little chance of success. The long-delayed 
Russian reply was rejected as unsatisfactory by Japan. On February 5, 
1904, N.S., after further desultory 7 negotiations, Tokyo broke off diplo- 
matic relations with St. Petersburg and three days later, without a 
formal declaration of war, attacked the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
and Chemulpo. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR AND AFTER, 1904-1914 

Russia was ill prepared for a war she had done so much to provoke. 
The traffic capacity of the single-track Trans-Siberian railway was in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of a huge modem army. More- 
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over , the line in the mountainous country round Lake Baikal was still 
under construction and, until its completion, reinforcements and 
supplies had to be transferred across the lake bv steamers or, in winter- 
time, on sleds and over a light railway built on the ice. At the begin- 
ning of the hostilities the land forces of the belligerents were unevenly 
matched. Russian effectives in the Far East did not exceed 100,000 
regular troops and 30,000 railway guards scattered over immense dis- 
tances. The Japanese army numbered 180,000 men and had large 
trained reserves; the mobilization ordered in February more than 
doubled its peacetime strength. A large contingent of transports per- 
mitted the simultaneous embarkation of two fully equipped Japanese 
divisions, a force which could be landed in Korea less than twenty- 
four hours after leaving port. In the later stage of the war, with the 
improvement in the earning capacity of the Trans-Siberian railway, 
the ratio of land forces swung in Russia’s favor. The disparity in the 
navies available in Chinese waters at the outbreak of the war was less 
marked, the Russian battle fleet (according to Sir F. B. Maurice) being 
slightly superior to the Japanese. Russia, however, had only two naval 
bases some nine-hundred miles apart: Port Arthur, still under con- 
struction, and Vladivostok, icebound part of the year, while Japanese 
ships were within easy reach of numerous home ports. Diplomatically 
and internationally Japan was in a strong position because of her 
alliance with England and the quasi-unanimous support of British and 
American opinion. Influential British and American circles acted on 
the assumption that Japan was fighting in Manchuria not only her own 
battle but also that of Great Britain and the United States. Anglo- 
American help in financing the war was avowedly an essential element 
in Japanese victory. Theodore Roosevelt spoke for the majority of 
his countrymen when he wrote in May, 1906: “I have from the be- 
ginning favored Japan and have done all that I could ... to advance 
her interests. I thoroughly admire and believe in the Japanese.’* Rus- 
sia’s international position w r as far less secure. The French alliance 
proved of limited usefulness in the Far East, and St. Petersburg had to 
rely chiefly on the none too dependable friendship of Germany. 

Russian diplomatic and military agents abroad having repeatedly 
warned the home government that Japan was planning for war,, the 
country’s unpreparedness must be explained primarily by the belief — 
shared alike by the tsar, his advisers*, and the general public — that 
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victor}' was a foregone conclusion. The Japanese were contemptuously 
dismissed as the “little apes” ( makaki ) who, in the popular phrase, 
were to be snowed under by the caps of the Russian soldiers. 

The levity and confusion characteristic of Russian prewar diplomacy 
persisted in the organization of the high command and in the conduct 
of military operations. General A. N. Kuropatkin, a veteran of the 1877- 
1878 campaign, and minister of w r ar since 1898, was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the army in Manchuria. Although an advocate of 
expansion in the Far East, Kuropatkin was at odds with the Bezobrazov 
clique and ow r ed his appointment to the support of nationalistic circles 
and the press. The viceroy. Admiral Alekseev, however, remained at 
his post and, as supreme commander and through his court connec- 
tions, exercised considerable influence on the course of the campaign. 
The resulting situation was all the graver because the two men were 
not only personally incompatible but held irreconcilable strategic con- 
ceptions. Kuropatkin's plan provided for delaying action, gradual re- 
treat, and avoidance of major engagements until the army had been 
built up to a strength that would assure it a reasonable chance of 
success. Alekseev deprecated this cautious and probably wise strategy, 
partly because he shared the popular misconception about Japanese 
weakness, and therefore regarded withdrawals as unwarranted, and 
partly because he attached great importance to naval warfare and urged 
the dispatch of a large fleet from Europe to the Far East. Port Arthur 
being Russia's only ice-free port, the maintenance of lines of communi- 
cation between that naval base and the hinterland was deemed 
essential. The theories of Alekseev were shared by some of the tsar's 
counselors and by several of the commanding officers in Manchuria. 
Resistance on the part of the latter and contradictory orders from St. 
Petersburg made all the more difficult the execution of Kuropatkin's 
inherently unpopular plan. In October, 1904, Alekseev was recalled and 
a semblance of unified command was at last established, although inter- 
ference from the capital continued. “I went through a painful inner 
struggle before I reached this decision,” Nicholas noted in his diary, 
referring to the termination of the viceroy's inglorious and brief career. 

The war in the Far East comprised three sets of distinct, although 
closely inter-related, operations: the siege of Port Arthur, the campaign 
in Manchuria, and naval warfare. During the opening weeks warlike 
activities were limited to the concentration of Russian forces in Man- 
churia, the landing of Japanese troops in Korea, and minor operations 
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around Port Arthur. Japan's first major victory was won at the end of 
April 7 on the Yalu River, when General Zasulich, in contravention of 
Kuropatkin s orders, engaged a superior enemy force. Railway com- 
munications between Port Arthur and Harbin were severed a few days 
later. In the middle of May the Japanese captured the strongly fortified 
position of Nanshan on the narrow neck of the Kwantung peninsula, 
occupied the Russian commercial port of Talienwan (Dalny), and 
proceeded to invest Port Arthur. On December 19, 1904, after a siege 
lasting 148 days, the commander of Port Arthur, General A. M. Stessel, 
surrendered the fortress to the enemy. The besieged troops had fought 
gallantly and had inflicted heavy losses on the Japanese, but the 
capitulation does not seem to have been justified because the garrison 
still had, some 25,000 able-bodied men and adequate supplies of food 
and munitions. According to some authorities, the prolongation of the 
resistance until the arrival of the Baltic fleet then on its way from 
Europe might have altered the outcome of the war. Stessel acted on 
his own responsibility, in disregard of the view’s of other senior officers 
of the Port Arthur command. 

The Manchurian campaign put to a severe test the endurance of 
the contesting armies. The difficulties of the mountainous terrain, re- 
moteness from supply bases, rigors of the climate, and the poor condi- 
tion of the few available roads, which were often rendered impassable, 
even in the summer, by torrential rains, combined to add to the hard- 
ships of the troops. In that inhospitable country Kuropatkin pursued 
his plan of retreat and delaying tactics. Following Zasulich's defeat 
on the Yalu in April, 1904, the Russian armies steadily fell back, fight- 
ing rearguard actions and making occasional diversions to ease the 
pressure on Port Arthur. It was not until August that Kuropatkin 
decided, although not without misgivings, to meet the enemy in 
strength. At Liaoyang, a strongly fortified position sixty-five miles south 
of Mukden, 1 50,000 Russians engaged 1 35,000 Japanese. After a furious 
battle lasting for nine da ys, the Russians retreated to Mukden, establish- 
ing their advanced line along the Sha-ho River twenty miles south of 
that city. The withdrawal was executed in good order, but losses were 
very heavy on both sides. The inability of the Japanese to exploit 
their somewhat inconclusive victory, arrival of substantial Russian 
reinforcements, and pressure from St. Petersburg account for a dra- 
matic change in Kuropatkin’s strategy. On September 15 he issued a 
flamboyant order announcing that "the long-awaited moment to ad- 
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vance against the enemy" and “to force the Japanese to comply with 
our wiir had at last arrived. The Russians attached on a wide front 
along the Sha-ho River; but ten days of exceptionally heavy fighting 
failed to dent the Japanese lines, and the offensive petered out in spite 
of Kuropatkin's numerical superiority: 220,000 Russians against 
160,000 Japanese. The Russians lost well over 30,000 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, the Japanese about 20,000. The collapse of the offensive, 
notwithstanding the show of determination bv Kuropatkin, silenced 
for a time his St. Petersburg and Manchurian critics and led to the 
recall of Alekseev. The long lull following the Sha-ho battle came to 
an end with the capitulation of Port Arthur, which set free 100,000 
Japanese troops to join Marshal Oyama, the Japanese commander in 
chief in Manchuria. At the end of December 6,000 Cossacks under 
General A. V. Mishchenko earned out a daring raid on Japanese com- 
munications, penetrating as far as the naval base of Yingkow, one hun- 
dred miles within enemy territory, hut they returned to their lines 
having accomplished little. In January, 1903, General O. K. Grippen- 
berg, commander of the second Russian army, succeeded in turning 
the left flank of the Japanese and made some gains in the stubbornly 
defended area of Sandepu but was forced to retreat after Kuropatkin 
refused to send reinforcements. This operation cost Russia 10,000 
killed and wounded. Grippenberg, proclaiming that victory under 
Kuropatkin was precluded, demanded to be relieved of his command. 
Branded by the commander in chief as a deserter, the rebellious gen- 
eral was recalled to St. Petersburg, where he found many admirers and 
was given a prominent position in palace councils. 

In the meantime the Russian effectives massed round Mukden rose 
to 310,000 and those of the Japanese to about 300,000. The battle of 
Mukden, one of the greatest in history measured by the number of 
participants, began with the Japanese attack in the middle of February, 
1905. A pincer movement, skillfully planned by Oyama and executed 
in subzero weather, threatened the encirclement of the entire Russian 
army and compelled Kuropatkin to withdraw north along the railway 
to Harbin. On February 25 Mukden was occupied by the Japanese, 
bust the victors were too exhausted to pursue energetically the defeated 
enemy: the retreat did not become a rout. The Russian army lost nearly 
90*000 men, including 25,000 prisoners, and an immense amount of 
stores and equipment; Japanese losses were over 70,000. Kuropatkin, 
at his own request, was transferred to a subordinate command and was 
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succeeded as commander in chief by Linevich. A staggering defeat for 
Russia, Mukden nevertheless was not a Waterloo or a Sedan. The 
Russian army retained its cohesion and remained a formidable enemy. 
The new front was stabilized north of Mukden, and remained prac- 
ticallv unchanged until the end of the war. The final blow which led to 
the peace negotiations was dealt to Russia on the high seas. 

The story of Russian naval warfare in 1904-1905 is an almost unre- 
lieved record of futility and disaster. At the outbreak of the war the 
Russian squadron in the Far East consisted of seven battleships, seven- 
teen cruisers (nine first class, two second class, and six third class), 
twenty-five destroyers, and a large number of auxiliarv craft. The 
majority of the ships, including all battleships, were at Port Arthur; 
four cruisers were at Vladivostok, and one at Chemulpo. Japan’s preda- 
tory attack on Port Arthur in February, 1904, caught the Russian navy 
unprepared, and inflicted serious injuries on seven ships. This initial 
reverse and the blocking by the Japanese of the narrow entrance to the 
inner harbor immobilized for a time the Port Arthur squadron. The 
cruisers based on Vladivostok raided the northern shore of Japan and 
interfered sporadically with enemy transports but otherwise took little 
part in the fighting. The arrival at Port Arthur at the end of February 
of Admiral S. O. Makarov, commander of the squadron and a gallant 
and able officer, terminated the period of inaction. On April 13, N.S., 
however, Makarov went down with the battleship Petropavlovsk , 
which was sunk by a mine; on the same day another battleship, the 
Pobeda , was severely damaged. The Port Arthur squadron did not re- 
appear on the high seas until June. Meanwhile the narrowing ring of 
the siege brought the inner harbor within the range of enemy artillery. 
On August 10, N.S., the fleet steamed out of Port Arthur in an attempt 
to break through to Vladivostok. It was intercepted by a Japanese force 
under Admiral Togo, the Russian commanding officer. Admiral V. K. 
Vitheft, was killed, and the entire squadron annihilated. Some of the 
ships succeeded in making foreign ports and were disarmed. Five 
battleships, one cruiser, and three destroyers— all severely injured— re- 
turned to Port Arthur but never put out to sea again. 

The continuation of naval warfare depended on Russia's ability 
to reconstitute her Far Eastern squadron. Nationalistic opinion, abys- 
mally ignorant of nautical matters, clamored for a spectacular naval 
expedition against Japan, a demand unsuccessfully opposed by the 
more level-headed bureaucrats and naval officers but endorsed by the 
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tsar. In October , 1 904, the hastily refitted Baltic fleet under Admiral 
Z. P. Rozhdestvensky sailed for the Pacific. Coaling service, for which 
Russia had no facilities, was assured by an agreement with the Ham- 
burg- America Line. In the night of October 21, N.S., while crossing 
the Dogger Bank in the North Sea, the Russian ships opened fire on 
two of their own number, having mistaken them for Japanese torpedo 
boats. Several English fishing smacks from Hull were the innocent 
victims of this grotesque incident: one smack was sunk, two fishermen 
were killed and eighteen wounded. British opinion was incensed, anti- 
Russian feeling ran high, and fora few days the two countries appeared 
to be on the brink of war. The willingness of St. Petersburg to make 
amends, and the moderation and common sense of the British govern- 
ment, prevented a serious crisis: the Dogger Bank incident was re- 
ferred for arbitration to an international commission of admirals which 
met in Paris in January, 1905. Under the commission’s award Russia 
paid damages but otherwise was permitted to escape with as little loss 
of face as her unfortunate predicament would allow. 6 

After this inauspicious beginning Rozhdestvensky, whose squadron 
the British had threatened to detain at the Spanish port of Vigo, con- 
tinued eastward, and in December reached Madagascar, where he re- 
mained until March, the fall of Port Arthur calling for a reconsideration 
of Russian plans. Various proposals for the strengthening of the ex- 
peditionary force were explored. There were mysterious abortive nego- 
tiations for the purchase of battleships from Chile or Argentina. The 
possibility of making use, in contravention of the Straits convention, 
of the Black Sea fleet was examined and abandoned. Finally the few 
antiquated vessels remaining in Baltic naval establishments were 
hastily reconditioned, and in February, 1905, sailed for the Far East 
under the command of Admiral N. I. Nebogatov; a reinforcement of 
most questionable value, they eventually joined the main force. On 
May 27, N.S., Rozhdestvensky, heading for Vladivostok, entered the 
Straits of Tsushima. His squadron consisted of eight battleships, four 
armored and eight protected cruisers, nine destroyers, and a number 

s According to Witte, Rozhdestvensky was obsessed with the notion that Euro- 
pean waters were infested with Japanese warcraft. A factual account of the Dogger 
Rank incident, based on Russian documents, is given in Taube, op. tit., Chap. I, 
especially pp. 30 et seq. Taube was the legal adviser of the Russian delegation to the 
international commission of admirals. Rozhdestvensky's version of the incident, 
which was upheld by the St. Petersburg government and the Russian delegation, 
was, as Taube makes dear, an invention. 
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of auxiliary craft. About half of the ships were slow and obsolete. At- 
tacked by Admiral Togo’s superior and far more efficient force, the 
Russian squadron was within a few hours wiped out of existence. Only 
one cruiser and two destroyers reached 'Vladivostok. Four battleships, 
seven cruisers, and five destroyers were sunk; four battleships and one 
destroyer were captured; the other ships escaped to foreign ports and 
were disarmed. Rozhdestvensky, severely wounded, was made prisoner. 
The Japanese lost merely a few destroyers. 

The Tsushima debacle produced a tremendous impression through- 
out the world, and by shattering Russia’s naval illusions paved the way 
for peace. The war was never popular with the Russians except for the 
Bezobrazov lunatic fringe and a few reactionaries, like Plehve, who 
held that a “short victorious w r ar” would restore the prestige of autoc- 
racy. A long disastrous war w r as a very different matter, as was evidenced 
by the rise of the revolutionary movement. After Mukden the chances 
of peace were freely discussed in the Russian press of every shade of 
opinion. The unbroken record of Japanese victories, moreover, alarmed 
not only the friends of Russia in France and Germany but also some of 
Japan’s staunch supporters. Roosevelt came to feel that “the destruc- 
tion [of Russia] as an eastern Asiatic Power would ... be unfortu- 
nate.” 7 Shortly after Tsushima Tokyo proposed that Roosevelt “on his 
own motion and initiative” invite the belligerents to enter into peace 
negotiations (May 31, N.S.). Emperor William, fearing for the future 
of the Russian monarchy, urged the tsar to avail himself of the good 
offices of the President of the United States (June 3, N.S.). After a 
brief exchange of views between Washington and St. Petersburg, the 
two belligerents accepted the invitation to a peace conference formally 
issued by Roosevelt on June 8, N.S. There was no armistice, but little 
fighting took place during the summer. The Japanese drove the Rus- 
sians from northeastern Korea, made threatening moves towards Vladi- 
vostok, occupied the practically undefended Sakhalin Island, and 
landed a small expeditionary force at the mouth of the Amur. The 
Manchurian front remained quiescent. 

The peace conference opened at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on 
August 10, 1905, N.S. and was concluded in twelve sessions. Witte and 

7 Zabriskie, op. cit. y p. 114. “I wish I were certain,” Roosevelt wrote in December, 
1904, “that the Japanese at bottom did not lump Russians, English, Americans, 
Germans, all of us, simply as white devils inferior to themselves ... to be treated 
politely only so long as would enable the Japanese to take advantage of our varkms 
national jealousies, and beat us in turn.” Ibid. f p. 111. 
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Baron Komura, minister of foreign affairs, were the first delegates of, 
respectively, Russia and Japan. Witte’s instructions barring indemnities 
and cessions of territory were incompatible with the original Japanese 
demands, and the apparent stubbornness displayed by both sides ap- 
peared for a time to endanger the success of the conference. The diffi- 
culties, however, were overcome with remarkable ease, not so much, 
perhaps, because of the frenzied diplomatic activities of Roosevelt and 
Emperor William or of Witte’s alleged astuteness, but because of the 
realization by responsible leaders that neither country, although for 
different reasons, was in a position to continue the war. By the Treaty 
of Portsmouth (September 5, 1905, N.S.) Russia acknowledged Japan’s 
'paramount political, military, and economic interests” in Korea, and 
ceded to Japan the southern portion of Sakhalin, the lease of the Liao- 
tung peninsula, including Port Arthur and Talienwan (Dalny), and a 
section of the Southern Manchurian Railway from Port Arthur to 
Changchun, a locality some 150 miles south of Harbin. Both Powers 
undertook to evacuate Manchuria and to restore in that province ex- 
clusive administration by China. The Russian government declared 
that "they have not in Manchuria any territorial advantages or preferen- 
tial or exclusive concessions in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or 
inconsistent with the principle of equal opportunity.” The much-publi- 
cized claim, from which the Russians took heart, that the treaty im- 
posed no indemnity was onlv formally correct. The transfer to Japan 
without compensation of "all public works and properties” in the Liao- 
tung peninsula and of "all rights, privileges, and properties appertain- 
ing” to the Southern Manchurian Railway (including "all coal mines 
. . . belonging to or worked for the benefit of the railway”) was akin 
to reparations in kind. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth, in spite of the gains it conferred upon 
Japan, had a better press with the vanquished than with the victors. 
Japanese opinion blamed Roosevelt for what it regarded as excessive 
generosity towards the defeated enemy, and especially for the failure 
of the treaty to provide a large indemnity. It was insufficiently realized 
that war burdens weighed much more heavily on small Japan than on 
Russia, a country of almost unlimited resources. The war costs of each 
nation amounted to about $1,000 million, and the losses in killed and 
wounded, distributed nearly evenly between the two belligerents, 
reached 450,000. In the summer of 1905 the economic and human re- 
sources of Japan were dangerously strained, while those of Russia were 
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not seriously impaired. Russia’s weakness, including difficulties in 
floating foreign loans, was due primarily to the rise of the revolutionary 
movement and a state of political chaos. From a purely military and 
economic standpoint Russia might have continued war in Manchuria 
for many more months. The Russians, nevertheless, welcomed peace 
because of the absence of any real interest in the Far East, her dis- 
heartening war record, and political turmoil at home. The loss of 
Port Arthur, half of Sakhalin, and the Southern Manchurian Railway 
— unfamiliar, outlandish places — was accepted with indifference and 
almost without a murmur. 

The years 1905-1914 witnessed a remarkable change in Russo- 
Japanese relations. While some of the St. Petersburg bureaucrats, sup- 
ported by a section of the nationalist press, planned for a revanche T 
others favored an alliance with Japan. A proposal for such an alliance, 
cautiously advanced by Witte at Portsmouth, was ignored by the 
Japanese and disavowed by Lamsdorf. Nevertheless, it eventually 
brought fruit. The Russo-Japanese rapprochement wa s unwittingly fos- 
tered by the insistence of the Washington government on the terri- 
torial integrity of China and the principle of the Open Door, and by 
the ambitious schemes for the economic domination of Manchuria 
which were launched by a powerful group of American financiers 
headed by E. H. Harriman, Jacob Schiff, and J. P. Morgan. Their chief 
agent in China was Willard Straight, United States consul general in 
Mukden from 1906 to 1908. The Harriman plan provided for the 
control by a banking syndicate of the northern Chinese railways as 
well as of the Trans-Siberian line. Large investments of American 
capital in Manchuria, establishment of American banks, and loans to 
the Chinese government were advocated as a method of opening up 
profitable markets for American exports by developing the natural 
resources of northern China. Theodore Roosevelt favored these poli- 
cies; and they were later aggressively pushed by President Taft and his 
secretary of state Philander Knox, author of a proposal for the “neutrali- 
zation” of Manchurian railways by transferring them to the control of 
an international consortium (November, 1909). The American plans 
were defeated by the concerted opposition of Russia and Japan, and 
were formally abandoned after the Chinese revolution of October, 
191L 8 

8 Incidentally, the protest of the people of Szechwan against the Hukuang rail- 
ways concession granted by the imperial Chinese government in May, 1911, to a 
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The threatened encroachment by American capital on Manchuria, 
traditionally regarded by St. Petersburg and Tokyo as their special 
preserve, and Russia's fear of the growing strength of Japan were the 
chief causes of the Russo-Japanese rapprochement. On July 30, 1907, 
N.S., two days after the conclusion of a Russo-Japanese treaty of navi- 
gation and commerce and of a fisheries agreement, the two Powers 
signed a convention in which they promised to respect each others 
territorial integrity and to uphold in Manchuria the principle of the 
Open Door. The secret articles, however, gave Japan a free hand in 
Korea and recognized southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia as the 
Japanese sphere of influence, and northern Manchuria and Outer 
Mongolia as the Russian sphere. These undertakings were made more 
definite in the Russo-Japanese treaty’ of July 4, 1910, N.S., which con- 
tained no reference to the integrity of China or the Open Door and, 
like the 1907 convention, included secret articles providing, among 
other things, for '‘common action ... for the safeguarding and de- 
fense” of Russian and Japanese “special interests” in their respective 
spheres of influence. Six weeks later (August 29, N.S.) Japan annexed 
Korea. In December, 1911, Outer Mongolia , instigated by Russian 
agents, proclaimed its independence and became a de facto Russian 
protectorate. 9 The secret Russo-Japanese treaty of July 8, 1912, N.S., 
amplified and redefined the provisions of the 1907 and 1910 agreements 
bearing on the partition of Mongolia and Manchuria. These predatory 
arrangements were, of course, incompatible with the Manchurian sec- 
tion of the Treaty’ of Portsmouth. The Russo-Japanese rapprochement 
was countenanced by France and Great Britain, the two partners in 
the 1904 entente cordiale being linked to St. Petersburg and Tokyo by 
interlocking alliances and political agreements. 

Economic factors, which are not to be confused with speculations 
concerning problematic future gains, played no part in Russian ex- 
pansion in the Far East. Incursions into Chinese territory were not 
prompted by the pressure of financial or business interests (unless one 
chooses to regard the Yalu concession as a business enterprise), nor did 
they open up new channels of commerce. Russia's Chinese trade was 
negligible, and her railway ventures in China were unprofitable. In 

financial four*Power group (the United States, Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many) was the starting point of the organized movement that led to the revolution. 

9 The autonomy of Outer Mongolia was conceded by China, under strong Rus- 
sian pressure, in the Kiahkta agreement of May 25 (June 7, N.S.), 1915. 
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1909 the minister of finance, Kokovtsov, favored the sale to American 
interests of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which owed the government 
550 million rubles and was operated at a loss. A poor countrv, de- 
pendent on foreign capital for the development of her domestic re- 
sources, Russia had no funds to invest in the wilderness of Manchuria. 
The substantial sums frittered away in Far Eastern adventures, to say 
nothing of the cost of the Japanese war, had been a severe drain on the 
imperial treasury' and might have been used more profitably elsewhere. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, AUSTRIA , AND 
GERMANY , 1894-1905 

During the two decades preceding World War I, Russian policies 
in Europe and in the Near East pursued, as in the Far East, a devious 
course determined by the predilections of the statesmen in power and 
their interpretation of a highly fluid international situation. The 
Franco-Russian alliance, the Anglo-French entente of 1904, the in- 
tensification of the Anglo-German colonial and naval rivalries, the 
expansionist ambitions and provocative moves of Berlin, and the 
Bosnian crisis of 1908 were all instrumental in bringing about the 
rapprochement between Russia and England and a new alignment of 
Powers. 

Franco-Russian ties were reasserted during Nicholas’s stay in Paris 
in 1896, and the existence of the alliance was officially announced in 
August, 1897, when President Felix Faure paid a return visit to St. 
Petersburg. In the opinion of the Russian government, however, the 
Franco-Russian partnership was not incompatible with maintenance of 
close relations with Vienna and Berlin. Relations with Austria were 
put to a test by a new' crisis in Turkey. The massacre of Armenians in 
Asia Minor and Constantinople (1894-1896) raised the question of 
the intervention of the great Powers. A council held in St. Petersburg 
in November, 1896, approved, over Wittes objection, the proposal 
of A. J. Nelidov, Russian ambassador to Constantinople, for the oc- 
cupation — in some ill defined emergency — of the upper Bosphorus. 
Secret instructions to this effect were elaborated in considerable de- 
tail, and a Russian expeditionary force was held in readiness to sail 
from the Black Sea ports on the receipt of a code message from Nelidov. 
Although the situation in Turkey further deteriorated with the out- 
break of war between that country and Greece in February, 1897, the 
plan for the Russian occupation of the Bosphorus, which had the 
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whole-hearted support of the tear, did not materialize. In May, 1897, 
St. Petersburg, reversing itself, concluded with Vienna an agreement 
which bound the two countries to maintain the status quo in the 
Balkans or, this failing, to consult in advance as to future territorial 
changes. Because of the ''eminently European character' of the status 
of Constantinople and the Straits, the disposition of these areas re- 
mained outside the scope of the Austro-Russian conversations. No 
definite agreement concerning the allocation of other Balkan territories 
was reached. The Austrian note provided for the redrafting of the map 
of the Balkans and stipulated the right of Austria to annex Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and a portion of the sanjak of Novibazar, Muravev in 
his reply, however, avoided committing Russia to the support of the 
Austrian program. The agreement of 1897 thus boiled down to a 
promise by the two countries to preserve the status quo; renewed during 
the meeting of Nicholas and Francis Joseph at Miirzsteg in October, 
1903, it was of considerable value to Russia, especially in view of her 
involvements in the Far East. 

Relations between St. Petersburg and Berlin, after the accession of 
Nicholas, retained their cordial character in spite of the unpopularity of 
Emperor William with both the tsar and the tsarina. Conflicts of 
policy produced at times a strain, for instance, during the Kiaochow 
crisis of 1897, but divergencies of view were invariably settled without 
creating lasting estrangement. William, it will be remembered, en- 
couraged Nicholas's Far Eastern venture, German assistance made pos- 
sible Rozhdestvensky's ill fated expedition to the Pacific, and the 
mediation of the German emperor helped to pave the way for the 
Russo-Japanese peace negotiations. The Dogger Bank incident some- 
what suddenly brought to the fore proposals long entertained in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin for a Russo-German alliance which was to be- 
come the nucleus of a continental league directed against England. 
On October 27, 1904, N.S., Emperor William, who was passing through 
an acute phase of Anglophobia, wired to Nicholas that the English 
press was advocating stem measures to prevent the coaling of Russian 
warships by the Germans. "The result aimed at by such a threat of war 
would be the absolute immobility of your fleet and its inability to pro- 
ceed for want of fuel/' wrote William. "This new danger would have 
to be faced in common by Russia and Germany together, who would 
both have to remind your ally France of the obligations she took over 
in the treaty of dual alliance with you in the case of a casus belli 
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arising/' 10 "I have no words to express my indignation with Eng- 
land . . . /’ Nicholas wired back (October 28, N.S. i. "The only way 
[to make England more amenable] would be that Germany, Russia 
and France should at once unite upon agreements to abolish English 
and Japanese arrogance and insolence. Would you like to lay down 
and frame the outline of such a treaty?” William complied with the 
tsar s request and prepared, in collaboration with the Chancellor 
Prince von Billow, a treaty of defensive Russo-German alliance which 
France was to be subsequently invited to join. The draft was at first 
approved by Nicholas with a few verbal changes. On second thought, 
however, it was realized in St. Petersburg that an alliance with Ger- 
many concluded without preliminary consultation with France, one 
which that country was merely invited to join after ratification, might 
well prove the undoing of the Franco-Russian alliance at the very 
time when Russia desperately needed the Paris money market for the 
floating of her war loans. Moreover, the conciliator}' attitude of the 
British government in the Dogger Bank incident removed the immedi- 
ate cause for alarm. Nicholas insisted that France should be taken 
into the confidence of the two imperial courts, while William regarded 
a preliminary notice to France as fatal to the proposed alliance. The 
draft treaty was finally dropped, Russia assuming instead the obliga- 
tion to provide military assistance to Germany if the coaling of the 
Russian fleet should lead to a war between Germany and Great Britain 
(December, 1904). According to Izvolsky, the Russian foreign min- 
ister was not kept informed of these negotiations. 11 

The German emperor was disappointed but not discouraged. In 
the summer of 1905 he engineered a private meeting with the tsar, and 
in the seclusion of the imperial yachts, cruising in Finnish waters, 
secured the signature of Nicholas to a treaty’ of alliance similar to the 
one the Russian monarch had rejected eight months earlier (Treaty’ of 
Bjorko, July 24, 1905, N.S.). The treaty, countersigned, under orders 
from the tsar, by the minister of the marine, Admiral A. A. Birilev, 
who was not permitted to read the text, was binding according to 
Russian law. “The morning of July 24, 1905 at Bjorko became a turn- 
ing point in the history of Europe, thanks to the Grace of God,” 
William wrote (in English) to von Billow. Nicholas was less sanguine. 

10 The two monarchs corresponded in English. Quotations in the text are given 
in the original version. 

11 The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky (London, 1920), p. 51. 
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It was not until September 12, N.S., that with considerable embarrass- 
ment he disclosed to Lamsdorf Russia's latest international commit- 
ment. The foreign minister was appalled and, for once abandoning his 
customary submissiveness, demanded the immediate annulment of a 
treaty which he considered incompatible with the obligations assumed 
by Russia towards France. Witte, informed of the Bjorko agreement, 
took a similar view. He was a convinced supporter of an alliance of 
Russia, Germany, and France, but not of a Russo-German alliance 
concluded behind France's back and one to which the latter country 
was not likely to become a party. Nicholas had to admit that his ven- 
ture in diplomacy was not a success. He pleaded with William for the 
revision of the Bjorko treaty (which was to become operative on the 
ratification of the peace treaty with Japan) so as to bring it in line 
with the terms of the Franco-Russian alliance. The German emperors 
impassioned retort concluded a bitter indictment of France with a 
characteristic statement: “We joined hands and signed before God 
who heard our vows! . . . What is signed is signed! and let God be 
our testator!” (October 12, 1905, N.S.). Witte and Lamsdorf, how- 
ever, refused to be moved; and while the Bjorko treaty was not formally 
abrogated, the German government was officially informed that the 
obligation of military assistance (in the event of either party being 
attacked by a European Power) did not apply in the case of a war 
w T ith France and that the Franco-Russian alliance “remains fully in 
force until the three-Powers agreement has been reached” (November, 
1905). The unfortunate Bjorko incident was closed; it added little to 
the luster of imperial diplomacy (for the secret leaked out in spite of 
extraordinary precautions) and cast a dark shadow over Russo-German 
relations. 

THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION , 1907 

The traditional Anglo-Russian hostility, which was greatly accentu- 
ated by the developments in the Far East and reached its zenith during 
the Dogger Bank incident, subsided after the Russo-Japanese War. 
Izvolsky, the new Russian foreign minister and a former ambassador 
to Tokyo, had been opposed to the policy that brought about the 
conflict with Japan. A rapprochement with England, Japan's friend 
and ally, was an integral part of his program of reconciliation with 
Tokyo consummated in the Russo-Japanese agreement of July, 19Q7. 12 

12 Sec p. 1282. 
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The fact that both Russia and England were linked to France — the 
former by the alliance of 1897 and the latter by the entente cordiale 
of 1904 — worked for the establishment of friendly cooperation between 
St. Petersburg and London. There was still, no doubt, much anti- 
Russian feeling in England, and the excesses of the Russian revolution 
of 1905, the Jewish pogroms, and the treatment meted out to the 
State Duma, were repugnant to British leaders and to public opinion. 
London, however, was even more directly disturbed by the provocative 
gestures coming from Berlin, by Germany's apparent determination 
to win for herself a place in the colonial sun, and bv her challenge to 
English naval supremacy. Ideological scruples are seldom permitted 
to stand in the way of what are deemed to be exigencies of Realpolitik. 
King Edward VII, Sir Edward Grey (afterwards Lord Grey of Fallo- 
don), who became foreign secretary in December, 1905, Lord Morley, 
secretary of state for India, and Sir Charles Hardinge, former am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg and since the autumn of 1905 permanent 
undersecretary at the foreign office, were advocates of an understand- 
ing with Russia. In April, 1906, British bankers participated, for the 
first time since the Crimean War, in the floating of a Russian inter- 
national loan. In March, 1907, the Russian fleet visited Portsmouth 
and was the object of flattering marks of attention from both the 
general public and the British government. 

The foundation of the future entente appeared to have been laid 
in Copenhagen in the course of an interview between King Edward 
and Izvolsky, Russian minister to Denmark from 1903 to 1905. Official 
conversations, conducted by Izvolsky and the British ambassador Sir 
Arthur Nicolson (afterwards Lord Carnock), began in June, 1906, 
and lasted for fifteen months. Izvolsky took the precaution of consult- 
ing von Biilow, and secured his assurance that Germany would not 
object to the proposed Anglo-Russian agreement, provided it did not 
affect her own interests. The convention signed by Izvolsky and Nicol- 
son on August 31, 1907, NJS., defined the policies and delimited the 
spheres of influence of the signatory' Powers in Persia, Tibet, and Af- 
ghanistan. The agreement on Persia amounted to a de facto partition of 
the country (which, of course, was not consulted), although the pre- 
amble contained the customary sanctimonious reference to the preser- 
vation of Persian integrity and independence. Ostensibly a purely 
Asiatic settlement, the Anglo-Russian convention nevertheless, by 
attempting to remove major causes of friction between Russia and 
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Great Britain, had an important bearing on the European situation. 
The support of London in revising the status of the Dardanelles was 
uppermost in Izvolsky's mind, while the British negotiators sought to 
prevent the formation of a continental coalition dominated by Ger- 
many and directed against England. 

The Anglo-Russian convention, eventually one of the pillars of the 
Triple Entente, was not thought of in those terms in 1907 and, indeed, 
for several years thereafter. "'The signature of the Anglo-Russian con- 
vention did not, by any means, imply the conclusion of an Anglo- 
Russian understanding," writes Harold Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son's son and biographer. "The convention was regarded by M. Izvol- 
sky as a purely negative insurance and one which should not be al- 
lowed to affect his relations with the central Powers. . . . Even as an 
Asiatic agreement the Anglo-Russian convention was a feeble and 
artificial growth. It was popular neither in England nor in Russia. It 
was cordially disliked bv the government of India as well as by all the 
Russian and British officials on the spot. It proved unworkable and 
damaging in Persia, and was never recognized by the amir of Afghanis- 
tan. . . . Had the Anglo-Russian convention remained confined to 
Asia ... it would unquestionably have led to a permanent estrange- 
ment between England and Russia. It was the violent attitude adopted 
by Austria and Germany in the Bosnian crisis which transformed 
what was a negative arrangement applicable only to Asia into a positive 
undertaking applicable mainly in Europe." 12 "If matters had been 
more tactfully handled by Germany and Austria," Lord Carnock wrote 
in the winter of 1916-1917, "I have little doubt that the general trend 
of Russian policy would have been most benevolent and intimate to- 
wards Berlin and Vienna and Russia would not gradually have drifted 
into a position which forced her to lean upon France and Great 
Britain and which eventually prevented any close intimate understand- 
ing between her and the Triple Alliance." 14 These evaluations of the 
real significance of the Anglo-Russian convention are judicious and 
eminently correct. 

13 Harold Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson , Bart., First Lord Carnock (Constable 
and Company, Ltd., London, 1930), pp. 260-261. American edition, Harold 
Nicolson, Portrait of a Diplomatist , being the Life of Sir Arthur Nicolson first 
Lord Carnock, and a Study of the Origins of the Great War (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1930; Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York). Refer- 
ences in the text are to the English edition. 

14 Ibid., p. 260. 
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THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 

Alarm over the growing power and imperial ambitions of Germany 
was the principal single factor working for the consolidation of the 
Triple Entente. This statement implies no element of moral judg- 
ment, foolish and unnecessarily provocative as many of the policies of 
Berlin unquestionably were: the record of the other great Powers in 
this respect is far from blameless. It was Germany’s misfortune, how- 
ever, that she succeeded in simultaneouslv antagonizing three of her 
most formidable potential opponents — France, Great Britain, and 
Russia — and thus brought into existence the coalition which eventually 
spelled her doom. The Franco-German conflict over North Africa 
( the Moroccan crisis of 1905 and the Agadir crisis of 1 91 1 ) aroused the 
nationalist spirit in France, revived the desire for the recovery 7 of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and contributed to the movement of national 
awakening led by that admirable, yet formidable. Frenchman, Ray- 
mond Poincare. Germany’s colonial demands were not liked in Eng- 
land, but they were not in themselves an insurmountable bar to a 
friendly understanding between the two countries. What made an 
Anglo-German rapprochement impossible was the program of naval 
rearmament launched by Berlin in 1898 and 1900 and intensified in 
1908 when, after the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian convention and 
King Edward's visit to the tsar at Reval (June, 1908), “encirclement” 
became an obsession with Emperor William and German nationalist 
circles. The “big navy” policy was the pet child of Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, secretary of the navy from 1897 to 1916, and had the enthusiastic 
support of William. To the London government, however, naval 
supremacy was a dogma admitting of no compromise. The dangerous 
implications of the von Tirpitz program were fully realized by responsi- 
ble Germans. The resignation of von Biilow in June, 1909, was due 
to the opposition of William and von Tirpitz to a reasonable naval 
agreement with England. 15 Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, chan- 
cellor from 1909 to 1917 and, like h is predecessor, an advocate of naval 
concessions to Great Britain, twice offered his resignation in the vain 
attempt to check a policy that was leading Germany along the slippery 
path to war. 16 Count Mettemich, German ambassador to London, 
and Albert Ballin, head of the Hamburg-Amerka Line, favored the 

15 Sidney B. Fay, The Origins of the World War (New York, 1928), I, 259. 

16 IZnd., p. 263. 
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revision of the German naval program so as to meet the wishes of 
England, but their arguments and efforts proved of no avail. Con- 
fronted with the German determination to challenge Great Britain's 
rule of the seas, London, much against its will, drifted into an ever 
closer partnership with France and Russia. 

Russia, not a maritime or colonial Power, was not immediately con- 
cerned with Germany’s naval program and schemes for overseas ex- 
pansion; indeed, she was notably lukewarm in supporting her ally 
France during the Moroccan and Agadir crises. Nevertheless St. Peters- 
burg viewed with disquiet the military ascendancy of Germany and re- 
sented German penetration in the Near East, particularly the ambitious 
plan for the Bagdad railway which was to link the Persian Gulf with 
Konia, the terminal point of the German-controlled Anatolian railway. 
The concession for the Bagdad line w 7 a$ secured by Germany from 
Turkey in 1902, and in spite of the opposition of Russia, England, 
and France the 200-kilometer stretch from Konia to Eregli was com- 
pleted by the autumn of 1904. The construction work then came to a 
standstill. St. Petersburg and London objected to the Bagdad railway 
on political, strategic, and economic grounds, although the British had 
at first favored the German project. British, French, and Russian capi- 
tal were discouraged from participation in the Bagdad railway, and 
the three Powders refused their consent (required by the existing 
treaties) to raise the Turkish tariff in order to provide the funds neces- 
sary to finance the railway company. When the increase in tariff rates 
was finally granted in September, 1906, the conditions attached made 
it practically impossible to use the proceeds of the levy to defray the 
cost of railway construction. Sporadic negotiations between Germany 
and the entente Powers went on, but they failed to produce an agree- 
ment. Approached by Emperor William at the end of 1907, Sir Edward 
Grey took the position that no settlement of the Bagdad railway ques- 
tion was feasible without consultation with, and the consent of, France 
and Russia. This attitude towards entente solidarity was not shared by 
the Russians. During a visit of the tsar and Sazonov to Potsdam in 
November, 1910, the Near East and the Bagdad railway were discussed 
as a part of a comprehensive attempt to wipe out the bitter memories 
of the Bosnian crisis (to be discussed presently). The Potsdam con- 
versations led to the Russo-German agreement of August T9, 1911, 
Nik, by which Germany undertook to seek no economic concessions 
in northern Persia (that is, the Russian sphere of influence), while 
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Russia promised to withdraw all obstacles to the construction of the 
Bagdad railway. Although the Potsdam conversations were criticized 
in Paris and London as undermining the very foundation of the Triple 
Entente (according to Bethmann Hollweg, Russia and Germany re- 
affirmed in Potsdam their determination not to enter into hostile com- 
binations against each other), the Russo-German agreement on the 
Near East appeared promising and fruitful. Following the example of 
Russia, Great Britain and the other Powers with interests in the Near 
East succeeded in composing their differences with Germany, and an 
agreement designed to ensure the completion of the Bagdad railway 
was initialed in mid-June, 1914. Its ratification was prevented by the 
outbreak of the First World War. 

THE BOSNIAN CRISIS , 1907-1909 

With the appointment of Izvolsky as foreign minister (1906), the 
emphasis of Russian diplomatic activity shifted from the Far East to 
Europe. The new minister endeavored to restore Russia's prestige — 
and to win the applause of his countrymen and of the world — by 
spectacular diplomatic action. He seized the opportunity offered by 
the international situation to reopen two venerable problems of Crosse 
Politih the Aland Islands and the Straits of Constantinople. Both 
stemmed from the Treaty of Paris of 1856, imposed on Russia restric- 
tions deemed incompatible with her status as a great Power, and un- 
folded tempting vistas of ingenious diplomatic combinations, highly 
secret negotiations, much-publicized conferences, and grandiloquent 
international treaties. 

The gist of the Aland Islands issue was engagingly simple. By the 
Treaty of Paris Russia was forbidden to fortify this archipelago off the 
coast of Sweden. The dissolution in October, 1905, of the union be- 
tween Sweden and Norway disturbed the status quo in the Baltic and 
raised a host of intricate questions of international law. Izvolsky judged 
the moment opportune for the abrogation of the restrictive Aland 
Islands clause, thus erasing the humiliation (of which most Russians 
were blissfully oblivious) inflicted upon Russia after the defeat of 
the Crimean War. Baron M. Taube, Izvolsky's chief legal adviser, 
argued in vain that in no conceivable contingency could the demilitari- 
zation provision work to the detriment of Russian interests. 17 Izvolsky 
refused to be swayed. He engaged in complex diplomatic maneuvers; 

17 Taube, op . cit , p. 128. 
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secured, much to the annoyance of France and England, the approval 
of his proposal by Germany (secret agreement of October 29, 1907, 
N.S.), and was about to score his point when, following an appeal to 
the tsar by the king of Sweden, all direct references to the Aland 
Islands were dropped from the Baltic Declaration signed by Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark (April, 1907). Izvolsky’s first venture 
into the treacherous waters of Grosse Politik proved a dud. 

While the Aland Islands issue was an artificial one of no practical 
consequence, the somewhat kindred problem of the Straits was loaded 
with explosive potentialities. According to the “ancient rule” recog- 
nized by the convention of 1841 and confirmed by the treaties of 
1856, 1871, and 1878, the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
were closed to war vessels. From the Russian point of view this regime 
had the advantage of making the Black Sea a mare clausum and of 
preventing, so long as treaty obligations were observed, the appearance 
of foreign warships in its waters. The obvious disadvantage was the 
limitation imposed by the above arrangement on Russia’s freedom of 
action: warships for the Black Sea fleet could be built only in local 
shipyards and were denied the right of egress. In view of the weakness 
of the Black Sea naval establishments the latter restriction proved oc- 
casionally a blessing in disguise: legal obstacles to the dispatch of the 
Black Sea fleet to the Pacific during the Japanese war, resented as 
they were by the Russian government and nationalist opinion, actually 
saved men and ships from needless destruction. The closure of the 
Straits nevertheless was vexatious and, it was plausibly argued, incom- 
patible with Russia’s status as a great Power. The Austro-Russian 
agreements of 1897 and 1903 binding the two countries to uphold the 
status quo in the Balkans were indications that St. Petersburg had be- 
come reconciled, at least temporarily, to the existing situation, although 
plans for a drastic solution of the eastern problem — ranging from the 
opening of the Straits to the annexation of Constantinople — were 
sporadically discussed in court, bureaucratic, and army circles. Izvolsky, 
remembering perhaps that the abrogation (1870-1871) of the Black 
Sea neutralization clause of the Treaty of Paris won Gorchakov the 
title of Highness, was a proponent of the opening of the Straits to 
Russian men-of-war. He raised this issue in connection with the Anglo- 
Russian convention of 1907 but got nowhere; later Grey denied that 
the question had even been discussed. 18 

18 Fay, op. cit. 7 1, 365-368, especially Note 20. 
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The opportunity Izvolsky sought was provided by Austria-Hungary. 
With the national awakening of the Balkan peoples, the government 
of Vienna became increasingly uneasy about the vast Slav population 
under its rule. It was believed that the growth of the national move- 
ment among the Balkan Slavs might well lead to the dismemberment 
of the Dual Monarchy. Since the Austro-Hungarian occupation of the 
predominantly Serbian provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 1 1S7S) T 
the kingdom of Serbia had been watched with particular suspicion bv 
the government of Vienna. Milan and his son Alexander, the two 
last Serbian kings of the Obrenovitch dynasty, maintained friendly 
relations with Austria. In June, 1903, however. King Alexander and 
Queen Draga were brutally murdered, the Obrenovich dynasty was 
deposed, and King Peter Karageorgevich mounted the Serbian throne. 
In spite of the inauspicious conditions surrounding his accession, Peter 
proved a popular and able ruler, and became the leader of the ‘‘Greater 
Serbia” movement which aspired to effecting the unification of all 
peoples of Serbian blood, that is, Serbs, Bosnians, Slovenes, Croats, 
and Dalmatians. He leaned heavily on Russian support, while Austro- 
Serbian relations rapidly deteriorated. The expiration in 1906 of the 
Austro-Serbian commercial treaty was followed by a tariff war dis- 
ruptive of old established economic ties and conducive to much ill 
feeling in both countries. Baron (later count) von Aehrenthal, ap- 
pointed Austrian foreign minister in October, 1906, had once advo- 
cated the revival of the alliance of the three emperors, but had changed 
his mind and had reached the conclusion that an active policy in the 
Balkans was imperative for the preservation of the integrity of the 
Dual Monarchy. Aehrenthal had spent some fifteen years in St. Peters- 
burg, twice in minor diplomatic posts and finally as ambassador from 
1902 to 1906. An eyewitness of the Russian revolution of 1905, he be- 
came convinced that Russia was not in a position to intervene effec- 
tively in the Balkans and that the moment was propitious for dealing 
with the Serbian menace. 

In September, 1907, Izvolsky visited Vienna and confidentially in- 
formed Aehrenthal of his desire to have the Straits opened to Russian 
warships. The Austrian minister was non-committal but asked to be 
given advance notice of any action bearing on the status of the Straits; 
Austria was to follow a like course if and when she decided to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Professor Fay rightly notes that the Buchlau 
agreement of a year later "was foreshadowed” in Vienna in September, 
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1907. lr ' AehrenthaFs next step, however, appeared to preclude further 
cooperation with Russia. In January, 1908, he announced the inten- 
tion of Austria to build a railway through the sanjak of Novibazar, 
from Sarajevo to Mitrovitza; a connection of the proposed line (which 
was approved by the Porte a few days later) with the Macedonian 
railways would have established a link between the Austrian network 
and Salonika. This proposal was interpreted in St. Petersburg as a 
breach of the Austro-Russian agreements of 1897 and 1903. At a meet- 
ing of the council of ministers held on January 21 (February 3, N.S.), 
1908, Izvolsky argued that Lamsdorf’s policy of maintaining the status 
quo in the Balkans and collaborating with Austria was no longer in 
conformity with Russian interests. He favored, although with some 
reservations, strong action based on dose military cooperation with 
England. Such a policy, according to Izvolsky, “would open tempting 
possibilities” and “was capable of achieving brilliant results and of 
contributing to the fulfillment of Russia's historic mission in the Near 
East.” His plea, however, met with no response at the council. Min- 
ister after minister emphasized the country's unpreparedness for war. 
Summing up the discussion, Stolypin said that under the existing con- 
ditions “any policy other than a strictly defensive one would be the 
delirium of an insane government.” In a few years Russia would re- 
cover her strength and reassert herself as a great Power. Meanwhile, 
“in case of serious complications in the Balkans,” the government 
must rely on “the diplomatic skill of the minister of foreign affairs.” 

Military measures being thus ruled out, Izvolsky, somewhat chas- 
tened, turned once more to Austria and to the less ambitious portion of 
his program — the revision of the status of the Straits. In a discursive 
note to Aehrenthal he proposed that the opening of the Straits to 
Russian warships and the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina — although neither question could be settled without the con- 
sent of the other Powers, signatories of the Treaty of Berlin — should 
be examined by the two governments “in a spirit of friendly reciprocity” 
(July 2, 1908, N.S.). Aehrenthal agreed and promised, in return for 
Russia's “favorable and friendly attitude” towards the Austrian an- 
nexation of the Serbian provinces, to evacuate the sanjak of Novibazar 
and to enter into “a confidential and friendly exchange of views” 
concerning the Straits (August 27, N.S.). The outbreak in July, 1908, 
of the Young Turk revolution appeared to favor the Izvolsky- Aehren- 

19 Fay, op. dt., I, 370. 
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thal plan. In August the Russian foreign minister went abroad on an 
exploratory tour of European capitals. In Carlsbad he met Count von 
Berchtold, then Austrian ambassador to St. Petersburg, and accepted 
his invitation to visit him at the castle of Buchlau in Moravia, where 
Aehrenthal was also to be a guest. The celebrated interview of the two 
ministers took place on September 15 and 16, X.S. It produced no 
written agreement, and the exact nature of some of the promises ex- 
changed by Izvolsky and Aehrenthal became the center of a contro- 
versy. Both agreed not to oppose each other's demands — the opening 
of the Straits and the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Aehren- 
thal confirmed his earlier undertaking to withdraw Austrian troops 
from the sanjak of Novibazar and to abandon the Sarajevo-Mitrovitza 
railway project. A friendly understanding was reached on several other 
questions, among them the recognition of the impending independence 
of Bulgaria. But if the objectives in view were clearly defined, the 
methods by which they were to be achieved were lacking in precision. 
It would seem that Izvolsky left Buchlau under the impression that 
no date had been set for the annexation and that Vienna would post- 
pone action until the attitude of the other Powers on this question, as 
well as on that of the opening of the Straits, had been ascertained. 
There is evidence, however, to show that Izvolsky knew more of 
AehrenthaPs plans and had made more far-reaching commitments at 
Buchlau than he would later care to admit. The Austrian minister 
acted expeditiously: the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
announced on October 6, N.S., the day after Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
proclaimed the independence of that country 7 and assumed the title of 
king. Izvolsky learned of the annexation from the French papers which 
published the news prior to the official announcement. 

Aehrenthal’s impetuous action created a stir in European chancel- 
leries and in the press and provoked a movement of protest in Serbia, 
Turkey, and Russia. At first there seemed to be a consensus of opinion 
that the unilateral repudiation by Austria of a clause of the Berlin 
treaty should not be allowed to go unchallenged. The Serbian govern- 
ment clamored for the “autonomy" of the annexed provinces, de- 
manded territorial compensations for Serbia, and made preparations 
for war. Turkey went through threatening military motions and at- 
tempted to boycott Austrian goods. Russian nationalist opinion was 
aroused, the loudly expressed feeling of indignation against Austria 
being shared by the tsar and the government. Izvolsky, whose incau- 
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tious commitments at Buchlau had precipitated the crisis, did not 
sense at first the seriousness of his personal predicament. His policy 
after the annexation pursued the double objective already outlined in 
his negotiations with Aehrenthal: the opening of the Straits to Rus- 
sian warships as a quid pro quo for the Austrian annexation, and the 
confirmation of the new status of the Straits and of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina by an international conference. After leaving Buchlau, but 
prior to the proclamation of the annexation, Izvolsky disclosed the 
nature of the Austro-Russian agreement to the German foreign min- 
ister Baron von Schon (at Berchtesgaden, September 26, N.S.) and 
to the Italian foreign minister Tittoni (at Desio, September 29, N.S.), 
meeting with no serious objections to the opening of the Straits. 
Pichon, the French foreign minister, consulted after the annexation 
took place, was sympathetic but non-committal. The shattering blow 
to Izvolsky's Straits proposal was dealt in London, where he arrived 
on October 9, N.S. Sir Edward Grey approved “in principle” the 
opening of the Straits to warships subject, however, to a condition — 
unacceptable to Izvolsky — that the new regime should be based on 
“reciprocity,” that is, the Straits should be open to warships of all na- 
tions, both in peace and in war. The unyielding attitude of the British 
foreign secretary' ended the negotiations for the revision of the status 
of the Straits. Izvolsky's disillusionment was all the greater because his 
plan had been predicated on the erroneous assumption that he could 
count on the support of London. 20 

Spurred by a personal resentment against Aehrenthal and by 
attacks in the press which accused him of having sold Serbia to her 
hereditary enemy, Izvolsky endeavored to undo the nefarious Buchlau 
bargain by bringing the issue of the annexation before a conference of 
the Powers signatory' to the Treaty of Berlin. Nothing came of his 
efforts. It was felt in London, Paris, and Rome that the mere trans- 
formation of an occupation sine die into an outright annexation, even 
though in violation of international agreements and indicative of 

20 It was not until his return to St. Petersburg that Izvolsky learned of the secret 
Austro-Russian agreement of 1878 in which Russia promised to raise no objections 
to Austria's annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. About the same time the matter 
was brought to the attention of the tsar by Emperor Francis Joseph. '‘I never knew 
of the existence of such a secret paragraph/ 5 ’ Nicholas wrote to his mother on Oct. 
21, 1908, N.S., “and neveT heard about it either from Giers or Lobanov, in whose 
time all this happened." 
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Austria’s aggressive designs in the Balkans, was not a sufficient reason 
to risk a European war. Aehrenthal carried out his program with deter- 
mination and efficiency. He would not submit the annexation issue to 
an international conference unless a definite agreement was reached 
beforehand that the Powers would merely ratify the fait accompli. 
The recognition by Turkey of the new status of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was purchased by a payment of 2.5 million Turkish pounds and 
the withdrawal of Austria from the sanjak of Novibazar (February 26, 
1909, N.S.); and as Serbian agitation mounted — not without the in- 
stigation of Russia — portions of the Austro-Hungarian army were put 
on a war footing and troops were concentrated on the Serbian border. 
Tension was relieved by the intervention of Germany and by Izvolsky’s 
final capitulation. 

Berlin was not consulted on the annexation. Emperor William, 
taken by surprise, deprecated the Austrian move as an unjustifiable 
and inopportune attack on Turkey fraught with danger to European 
peace. Von Bulow, however, held that the very existence of the Triple 
Alliance was at stake and that Germany must support Austria irre- 
spective of the merits of the case. This view having prevailed, Izvol- 
sky was bluntly told in Berlin, where he stopped on his way home from 
London (October, 1908), that Aehrenthal had the unqualified back- 
ing of Germany. In the spring of 1909, when a war between Serbia and 
Austria appeared likely, Russia’s Balkan policy was reviewed at a 
council held at the imperial residence of Tsarskoe Selo. The decision 
was similar to the one of February, 1908: both financially and militarily 
Russia was unprepared for a major war. On the same day (March 17, 
N.S.) Berlin confidentially proposed to St. Petersburg that the new 
status of Bosnia and Herzegovina should be recognized (and Article 
XXV of the Treaty of Berlin abrogated) by an exchange of notes in 
which the Powers would sanction the Austro-Turkish agreement; Rus- 
sia was requested to signify her approval beforehand. Izvolsky’s some- 
what elusive reply was followed by a second German demarche 
(March 21, N.S.). Count Pourtales, the German ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, was instructed “to make it quite clear” that Germany 
“expects a precise answer— Yes or No. Any evasive, complicated or 
ambiguous reply will be regarded as a refusal. . . . The responsibility 
for all that follows will rest exclusively on M. Izvolsky.” This commu- 
nication, which Izvolsky described to Sir Arthur Nicolson as “a ‘diplo- 
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matic ultimatum 7 of the most violent character/ although not . . . 
an ultimatum since it did not actually threaten war, produced the 
desired effect: the next day (March 22, N.S.) Izvolsky accepted un- 
conditionally the German proposal. From his personal point of view 
the peaceful solution of the crisis had one important advantage: it re- 
moved the threat made by Aehrenthal to publish some of Izvolsky’s 
indiscreet and incautious letters written in the summer of 1908. 

Russia's forced lead in officially condoning the annexation was fol- 
lowed bv the other great Powers. Serbia, too, yielded, but not until 
Austria had ordered a partial mobilization (March 29, N.S.). On 
March 31, N.S., the Belgrade government solemnly promised “to 
renounce the attitude of protest and opposition adopted since last 
autumn with regard to the annexation 77 ; to live in the future “on good 
neighborly terms” with Austria-Hungary; and to demobilize the Ser- 
bian army and disband irregular forces on Serbian territory. The 
triumph of Aehrenthal — and the defeat and humiliation of Izvolsky 
— could not have been more complete. 

The annexation crisis, trivial as were its immediate causes (the dis- 
tinction between an occupation sine die and annexation being largely 
one of legal terminology) had profound repercussions on the Euro- 
pean situation. It generated in Russia a deep animosity towards Vienna 
and Berlin. “I do not think that I exaggerate, 77 wrote Count Pour- 
tales on May 6, 1909, N.S., “when I say that the present feeling 
against Germany is even more bitter than against Austria/ 7 The 
Serbian declaration of March, 1909, notwithstanding, and contrary to 
the expectations of Aehrenthal and the Austrian chief of staff Conrad 
von Hotzendorf, anti-Austrian agitation in Serbia continued with 
unabated force. Relations between the entente Powers became 
strained. “Our entente , I much fear, will languish and possibly die/’ 
Nicolson wrote to Grey two days after Russia's acceptance of the 
German ultimatum. His proposal for a formal Anglo-Russian alliance 
was not only unacceptable to Grey, but the Russophile ambassador was 
even enjoined by the London foreign office to refrain from using in 
official dispatches the expression ‘Triple Entente,” on the ground that 
“if it appeared in a parliamentary blue book it would be assumed to 
have some special official meaning and might provoke inconvenient 
comment or inquiry 77 (May 6, 1909, N.S.). 22 In the summer of 1910 

21 Nicolson, op. cit p. 301. 

22 Ibid., pp. 303-308. 
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Nicolson was appointed permanent undersecretary at the foreign 
office, and was succeeded at the St. Petersburg embassv by Sir George 
Buchanan. 

In spite of the imposing demonstration of Austro-German solidarity, 
the structure of the Triple Alliance, like that of the Triple Entente, 
was weakened by the annexation crisis. The Italian government dis- 
approved of Aehrenthal’s policy as inimical to Italian interests, and 
resented not having been kept abreast of events bv Vienna and Berlin. 
In October, 1909, during a visit of the tsar to King Victor Emmanuel 
at the castle of Racconigi, Izvolsky and Tittoni signed a secret agree- 
ment which bound the two governments to pursue a common policy 
in the Balkans, a pact which contained a secret provision reminiscent 
of the Buchlau bargain: Russia promised “to view with benevolence’" 
Italian interests in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, and Italy agreed to take a 
similar attitude towards Russian interests in the Straits. The Rac- 
conigi agreement and futile attempts at reconciling Serbian and Bul- 
garian jealousies in order to establish a Slav front against Austria in 
the Balkans closed Izvolsky’s ministerial career. Since the Bosnian 
crisis he had been the target of a merciless press campaign, and his 
position in the government became untenable. It was not until Sep 
tember, 1910, however, that he left the St. Petersburg foreign office. 
In his new post of ambassador to Paris he worked relentlessly against 
any understanding with the central Powers. 

THE BALKAN WARS , 1911-1913 

The Austrian annexation and the proclamation of Bulgarian inde- 
pendence not only whetted the appetites of countries coveting Turkish 
territories but fostered the national aspirations of the Balkan peoples. 
A new round of wars for the partition of the Ottoman empire began. 
The Italian ultimatum to the Porte (September, 1911) led to the 
Italo-Turkish War and the annexation by Italy of Tripoli and Cyre- 
naica (Treaty of Lausanne, October, 1912) . The Tripolitan war had an 
electrifying effect upon the Balkan states. Negotiations for the “ami- 
cable division" between Serbia and Bulgaria of spheres of influence 
in Macedonia were initiated by Belgrade in April, 1911; but it was not 
until the outbreak of the Tripolitan war that proposals for a military 
alliance, taken up in earnest, led to the conclusion of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian treaty of March 13, 1912, N.S. 

In 1910-1913, as on numerous previous occasions, the Balkan policy 
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of St. Petersburg was vacillating and contradictory. The Russian gov- 
ernment had not abandoned its designs on Constantinople and the 
Straits; it was in sympathy with the aspirations of the Balkan Slavs, 
and it favored the formation of a Balkan League as a means of re- 
straining Austria. Sazonov s slavophilism, however, was of a mild and 
nebulous variety. He did not wish to set Europe aflame in order to 
acquire the control of the Straits or to gratify the national ambitions, 
however legitimate, of Russia's Balkan clients; and while believing in 
the ultimate inevitability of an armed conflict in the Balkans, he strove 
for the maintenance of the status quo at least until Russia had com- 
pleted her military preparations. He singularly failed to perceive that 
the support and encouragement given to Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Montenegro could not but precipitate the conflagration he desired 
to avoid. In July, 1911, moreover, Sazonov left St. Petersburg for 
reasons of health and did not resume his duties until the end of the 
year, his place being temporarily filled by A. A. Neratov. Sazonov thus 
exercised no control over Russian policy during the opening phase of 
the Balkan crisis, hut even after his return to office he was often 
incapable of imposing his views on his subordinates. N. Hartwig and 
A. Nekliudov, Russian ministers in the key posts of Belgrade and Sofia, 
were protagonists of Russia's "historic mission" and the Slav cause, 
and were the true architects of the Balkan League. The continuation 
in office of diplomats who persistently disregarded the instructions of 
the St. Petersburg foreign office may be explained by the popularity of 
aggressive panslav policies in court and army circles and with a small 
but well organized and vocal body of public opinion. Temperamen- 
tally unfitted for drastic disciplinary action, Sazonov, because of the 
insecurity of his personal position after the assassination of his brother- 
in-law Stolypin (September, 1911), was all the more inclined to show 
excessive leniency towards those of his recalcitrant subordinates who 
enjoyed the patronage of highly placed persons and a degree of public 
support. 

The Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of March, 1912, provided for the mu- 
tual guarantee of the territory and independence of the two contract- 
ing parties and promised military assistance in case of an attack on 
either of them, or of an attempt by a great Power to occupy, even tem- 
porarily, any Balkan territory under the Turkish rule, should such 
occupation be regarded by one of the signatories as inimical to its 
interests and as constituting a casus belli. These provisions, designed 
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to protect Serbia and the sanjak of Novibazar against encroachments 
by Austria, fitted well into Sazonov s policy of preserving the status 
quo. A secret annex to the treaty, however, stipulated that if dis- 
orders in Turkey endangered the national interests of the contracting 
parties and the status quo , Serbia and Bulgaria should discuss joint 
military action. The ultimate decision as to whether armed interven- 
tion by the signatory Powers was necessary was reserved to Russia, who 
was also to mediate any disputes between them. 23 The annex also 
provided for the partition of the territories to be conquered from 
Turkey, the delimitation of the future boundaries in specified cases 
being left to the discretion of the Russian emperor. The secret annex 
was clearly an instrument for the destruction of the status quo which 
the body of the treaty professed to uphold. The pact of March 13 was 
supplemented by a Serbo-Bulgarian military convention (May 12, 
N.S.) which stated in detail the number of troops to be used in a war 
against Austria or Turkey, and by a Greco-Bulgarian treaty of military 
assistance directed against the Porte (May 29, 1912* N.S.). Russian 
diplomacy endeavored unsuccessfully to mitigate the aggressive char- 
acter of the latter treaty. Sazonov was uneasy about the Serbo-Bulgarian 
accord, which was largely framed during his absence. He did not reveal 
its full text to Russia’s French ally until Poincare’s visit to St. Peters- 
burg in August, 1912. Shocked and alarmed, the head of the French 
government characterized the agreement as a “covenant for war” 
(< convention de guerre ). 

The ingenious device of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty granting Russia 
the veto power over the question of war and peace remained, as was 
to be expected, a dead letter. The gathering of war clouds in the Bal- 
kans in the summer of 1912 forced the great Powers to try preven- 
tive diplomatic action. At the end of September Sazonov, stopping in 
Paris on his way from London to St. Petersburg, agreed with Poin- 
care on a three-point program: ( 1 ) condemnation of any mQve on the 
part of the Balkan allies likely to lead to a breach of peace; (2) re- 
quest that the Porte should introduce administrative reforms which, 
however, were not to impair the sovereign rights of the sultan or the 
unity of the Ottoman empire; and ( 3 } non-recognition of any changes 

23 This curious arrangement was presumably inspired by a provision of the Russo- 
Montenegrin military convention of Dec. 15, 1910, N.S., which forbade King 
Nicholas any aggressive aetion without Russia's consent. Montenegro, however, re- 
ceived from Russia an annual subsidy of 600,000 rubles. The restrictive clause was 
a source of constant irritation to King Nicholas. 
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in the status quo if war should break out. Sazonov attached particular 
importance to the last point, not only because it fitted into his general 
policy but also because it safeguarded the interests of the Balkan allies 
in case of an unsuccessful war. 24 Duly consulted, London, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome concurred, and on October 7, N.S., Russia and 
Austria, acting on behalf of the European concert, dispatched a 
strongly worded admonition to the Balkan states. However, it proved 
totally ineffective. On October 8 Montenegro declared war on Turkey 
and within ten days was joined by Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

The first Balkan war was brief and disastrous for the Porte. In less 
than a month the allies overran practically the whole of European 
Turkey. The Greeks took Salonika, the Serbians reached the Adriatic, 
and the Bulgarians were at the gates of Constantinople. Early in 
December Turkey asked for an armistice; peace negotiations began 
in London in the middle of that month but were interrupted in 
January, 1913. The resumption of warlike operations early in February 
completed the Turkish debacle; the Bulgarians occupied Adrianople, 
one of the few strongholds still in Turkish hands, and a new armistice 
was signed in the middle of April, Montenegro alone continuing the 
struggle until her troops took possession of Scutari (April 23, N.S.). 
By the Peace of London (May 30, 1913, N.S.) the Porte ceded to the 
victorious allies all her European territories west of the Enos-Midia 
line as well as the island of Crete. Unable to agree on the division of 
the spoil, the members of the anti-Turkish coalition came immediately 
to blows. The second Balkan war began with Bulgaria's predatory 
attack on Serbia, who fought in alliance with Rumania and Greece. 
Turkey joined the fray and recovered Adrianople. The defeat of Bul- 
garia was speedy and decisive. By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 10, 
1913, N.S.) she was despoiled of most of her recent conquests from 
Turkey and lost to Rumania southern Dobrudja, which was a part of 
Bulgaria prior to the first Balkan war; while the Turko-Bulgarian 
Treaty of Constantinople restored Adrianople to the Porte (Septem- 
ber 9, 1913, NS.). There was profound disillusionment and bitterness 
in Sofia. The two Balkan wars, on the other hand, brought substan- 
tial territorial gains to Serbia, Rumania, and Greece, although they 
fell short of satisfying all the territorial and national ambitions of 
those states. 

Sazonov, caught in the vortex of Balkan policies, uneasily rode the 

24 Serge Sazonov, Fateful Years, 1909-1916 (London, 1928), pp. 68-69. 
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storm which Russian diplomacy had helped to release but which it 
was powerless to control. The ungrateful task of finding a way out of 
the Balkan imbroglio was undertaken by a conference of ambassadors 
of the great Powers which met in London under the chairmanship of 
Sir Edward Grey (December, 1912). The two principal antagonists 
were Russia and Austria, although on specific issues their governments 
advocated at times identical policies (for instance, in favoring the 
allocation of Kavala, a Macedonian port of the Aegean, to Bulgaria 
instead of to Greece). Sazonov, fearing Austrian expansion in the 
Balkans and the revision of the status of the Straits to the detriment 
of Russia, endeavored to save, if possible, some part of the status quo 
formula already rendered obsolete by the surprise victories of the 
allies in the first Balkan war. He wished Constantinople to remain in 
Turkish hands and to maintain the unity of the Balkan League, Rus- 
sia's probable ally in a war with Austria. Simultaneously he supported 
Serbian demands, although not with the determination hoped for in 
Belgrade, and courted Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece, where Russian 
influence was less firmly implanted than in Serbia and Montenegro. 

The objectives of Austrian policy were definite and clear-cut. Count 
von Berchtold, who became foreign minister after AehrenthaTs death 
in February, 1912, believed that the strengthening of Serbia was a 
real menace to the Dual Monarchy and that it should be prevented, 
or at least circumscribed, at almost any cost. Like Sazonov, he tried 
to win the friendship of the other Balkan states, especially when their 
ambitions could be gratified at the expense of Serbia. The anti- 
Serbian tendency in Vienna was accentuated after the reappointment 
in December, 1912, of a relentless advocate of a “preventive” war 
against Serbia, Conrad von Hbtzandorf, as chief of staff, a position 
from which he was removed in 1911. England, France, Germany, and 
Italy did not lend unwavering support to their partners in, respec- 
tively, the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance but pursued inde- 
pendent policies of their own. The rivalries and ambitions of the 
great Powers were superimposed upon the secular jealousies and 
irreconcilable claims of the Balkan states. The inevitable result was a 
series of improvisations and compromises which satisfied no one and 
were instrumental in bringing about World War I. 

Opposed to war on moral grounds 25 and mindful of Russia's un- 

25 W as brought up in the conviction/' Sazonov wrote in his memoirs, “that the 
only admissible type of nationalism is one that does not conflict with the frmda- 
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preparedness, Sazonov preached moderation and conciliation to the 
Balkan allies while Hartwig and Nekliudov fanned the flames of 
Serbian and Bulgarian nationalism and excited pro-Slav crowds 
roamed the streets of St. Petersburg. The Russian minister gave tan- 
gible evidence of his desire to prevent a European war. His Slavophile 
sympathies notwithstanding, he would not countenance the partition 
of Albania among Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro, but agreed instead 
to the demand of Austria and Italy for the creation of an independent 
Albania, that is, the exclusion of Serbia from the Adriatic. He dealt 
even more ruthlessly with Russia's traditional friend and client, Monte- 
negro. The Montenegrin occupation of Scutari, which the Powers had 
vetoed in deference to the wishes of Austria, was terminated, on Sa- 
zonov's initiative, by the dispatch of an international squadron to 
Antivari. Russia, according to Sazonov, was not prepared to collab- 
orate with Montenegro “in starting a world war in order that King 
Nicholas might cook an omelette." In October, 1913, when Berch' 
told sent an ultimatum to Serbia demanding the withdrawal of 
Serbian troops who had reoccupied portions of Albania, St. Petersburg 
decreed and obtained immediate unconditional compliance. 

Russia, of course, was not the only Power to work for the localization 
of the Balkan war. Sir Edward Grey's patience and genius for com- 
promise were invaluable to the London conference, even though some 
of the solutions adopted were never enforced and others proved highly 
nefarious. Berlin exercised at times a restraining influence in Vienna. 
When in July, 1913, shortly after the outbreak of the second Balkan 
war, Berch told, fearing the defeat of Bulgaria, contemplated strong 
diplomatic pressure in Bucharest and Belgrade (to be followed, if 
necessary, by armed intervention), Bethmann Hollweg sternly dis- 
couraged his Austrian colleague from embarking on so dangerous a 
course. 

Every European government had to reckon, although in a different 
degree, with the state of public opinion. The position of Sazonov in 
this respect was particularly difficult because of the instability of the 
tsar and the opposition of nationalist and panslav circles to a policy 
of conciliation and peace. Russian diplomacy was attacked in a section 
of the press for its alleged indifference to the Slav cause and Russia's 


mental principles of Christian ethics” (Sazonov, op. cit. f p. 12). The translation 
of this high-sounding but elusive formula in terms of practical policies presents in- 
surmountable obstacles. 
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“historic mission/’ The conservative Novoe Vremia , for insnnfce, pub- 
lished articles on Russian Balkan policy under such vitriolic n«4^hnes 
as “Diplomatic Mukden” and “Diplomatic Tsushima.” In MafclC 
191 3, at the very time when Sazonov counseled moderation to the Bal- 
kan allies, the president of the State Duma, M. Y. Rodzianko, indulged 
in noisy manifestations at the Taurida Palace to celebrate Bulgarian 
victories. In a private audience he urged the tsar to accept Constan- 
tinople, which a delegation of Bulgarian generals begged “to lay . . . 
at His Majesty’s feet.” “We must take advantage of the popular en- 
thusiasm/’ Rodzianko told Nicholas. “The Straits must become ours. 
A war will be joyfully welcomed, and will raise the government’s 
prestige.” The latter contention was inspired by pro-Slav and anti- 
Sazonov street demonstrations whose participants, according to Rod- 
zianko, were “serious, well-conducted people — officers, society ladies, 
senators, government officials, etc.,” that is, hardly a representative 
cross section of the population, and one, moreover, not likely to be 
called (except for the officers) to the armed forces in wartime.- 6 It is 
much to Sazonov’s credit that he refused to be unduly influenced by 
these manifestations of “popular enthusiasm.” 

RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE , 1911-1914 

The Bosnian crisis and the Balkan wars awakened the long-dormant 
interest of St. Petersburg in the question of Constantinople. A re- 
newed attempt at opening the Straits to Russian warships was made 
in October and November, 1911, and its immediate cause may be 
traced to Turkey’s order for dreadnoughts (June, 1911) and her plans 
for building railways in eastern Anatolia. 27 In the opinion of the lead- 
ing officials of the St. Petersburg foreign office, the challenge to Rus- 
sia’s supremacy in the Black Sea implied in the proposed strengthening 
of the Ottoman navy could be met by securing the free passage of 
Russian war vessels through the Straits: the Russian Black Sea fleet 
could then be reinforced by ships built in the Baltic shipyards or 
abroad. Although this theory was deprecated by Russian naval author- 
ities who believed the seizure of the Bosphorus to be the only effective 
solution, the acting foreign minister, Neratov, decided to make over- 

26 M. V. Rodzianko, The Reign of Rasputin: An Empire's Collapse (London, 
1927), pp. 78-86. 

27 An excellent, succinct account of this obscure and much-misrepresented in- 
cident is given by Philip E. Mosely, “Russian Policy in 1911—1912,” The Journal 
of Modern History , XII, No. 1 (March, 1940), 71-74. 
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tares to the Porte. The Russian plan, framed with the participation of 
Izvolskv and presented to the Turkish government by the Russian am- 
bassador to Constantinople, M. Charvkov, comprised four distinct 
proposals: (1) removal of restrictions imposed by the Russo-Turkish 
agreement of 1900 on the building of railways in eastern Anatolia, 
such railways to be financed by French and Russian capital; (2) guar- 
antee by Russia of the existing regime of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles and of the adjoining territory in case of an attack on 
Turkey; (3) in order to facilitate the fulfillment of the latter obliga- 
tion, consent by the Porte to the passage of Russian warships through 
the Straits, provided the proposed reinterpretation of the London 
convention of 1871 was approved by the other signatory Powers; and 
(4) transfer to Russia of the dreadnoughts ordered by the Porte. On 
Charvkov s initiative the first overtures to Constantinople (October 
14, N.S.) contained also the offer of Russia’s good offices in improving 
the relations between Turkey and her Balkan neighbors. Neratov 
eventually disavowed this proposal, although he was favorably im- 
pressed at first and suggested to Hartwig and Nekliudov that provi- 
sions for the adherence of Turkey should be included in the Serbo- 
Bulgarian treaty of alliance then under negotiation. The Porte looked 
askance at the Russian plan and as usual played for time. Italy, bound 
to Russia by the Racconigi agreement (1909), raised no objection; 
France, Izvolsky’s insistence notwithstanding, would not definitely 
commit herself; Germany was frankly hostile; and Sir Edward Grey 
merely reiterated his 1908 stand: if the status of the Straits was to be 
changed, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles should be open to the 
warships of all nations. With the return of Sazonov to St. Petersburg 
early in December, the matter was dropped. In an interview with a 
correspondent of the London Times , Sazonov roundly denied that 
Russia was negotiating with Turkey. Charykov, having allegedly ex- 
ceeded his instructions, was recalled in March, 1912, and was suc- 
ceeded at the Constantinople embassy by M. N. Giers. 

Throughout the Balkan wars Sazonov’s policy was predicated on the 
assumption that no foreign Power other than Turkey should be per- 
mitted to control Constantinople. This preoccupation with the future 
of the Straits and with German penetration in the Near East accounts 
for his excessive nervousness in the Liman von Sanders affair (Novem- 
ber, 1913 to January, 1914). The Young Turk government, as a part 
of the program for the modernization of its civilian administration 
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and armed forces, secured the services of French, English, and German 
specialists. The British admirals Limpus and Sir Douglas Gamble were 
in charge of the reorganization of the navy, while General von der 
Goltz, assisted by a group of German officers, was engaged in infusing 
Prussian discipline in the Ottoman army. Von der Goltz withdrew, 
however, the failure of his efforts having been demonstrated bv the 
lamentable showing of the Turkish troops in the wars of 1912-1913. 
In November, 1913, after protracted negotiations, he was succeeded 
by General Liman von Sanders, head of a mission of some fortv 
German officers. Sazonov took the strongest exception to the von 
Sanders mission. Von Sanders, unlike von der Goltz, was appointed 
commander of a Turkish army corps stationed in Constantinople, an 
arrangement which put the ambassadors accredited to the Porte in a 
position of dependence on a German general. The question of the 
von Sanders appointment, moreover, was shrouded in secrecv. In Mav 
Emperor William discussed the matter with the tsar, who had come 
to Berlin to attend a family wedding, but the exact nature of von 
Sanders's duties was not revealed at the time. Bethmann Hollweg 
made no reference to the mission in a long conversation he had with 
Sazonov in Berlin in October, a reticence the latter resented. When 
the news finally broke out, Sazonov, supported by France, demanded 
strong concerted action by the entente Powers and contemplated coer- 
cive military 7 measures (the occupation of Trebizond or Bayazid), but 
Sir Edward Grey demurred. The conciliatory' attitude of Germany 
brought a speedy termination of the crisis. It was announced in the 
middle of January*, 1914, that Liman von Sanders had been promoted 
to the rank of field marshal, which made him ineligible for the com- 
mand of an army corps. He retained the office of inspector-general of 
the Turkish troops and director of the Military* School, but was re- 
lieved of the command of the Constantinople garrison. Sazonov had 
w T on a modest diplomatic victory 7 . 

The Liman von Sanders incident instilled into Sazonov s mind a 
profound mistrust of Germany, and indirectly led to the re-examination 
of the position of Russia in the question of Constantinople and the 
Straits. In a lengthy report to the tsar (November 23, 1913) dealing 
with the Turkish naval program, Sazonov argued that while the re- 
gime of the Straits was on the whole satisfactory to Russia, the prob- 
ability of the disintegration of the Ottoman empire required close 
study and advance preparation. Both on political and on economic 
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grounds (Sazonov emphasized Russia's financial dependence on grain 
exports from her southern ports) the control of Constantinople by any 
foreign Power other than Turkey could not be tolerated. The break- 
down of the Ottoman empire, if it was to come, was most likely to 
occur within the framework of a European war. The neutralization of 
Constantinople suggested in some quarters offered no guarantee against 
its subsequent seizure by an ambitious Power, for instance, Bulgaria. 
Russia, in spite of her heavy military expenditure, was unprepared for 
the landing of her troops on Turkish shores and was unable to meet 
the challenge of the Ottoman naval program. Sazonov therefore de- 
manded the summoning of a special conference “to discuss the prob- 
lems involved and to take appropriate decisions." The tsar approved, 
and a conference of high officials duly met on February 8 (February 
21, N.S.), 1914. Meanwhile the issues raised by the Liman von Sanders 
mission were dealt with by Sazonov in several reports and memoranda 
and were examined, on December 31, 1913 (January 13, 1914, N.S.), 
by a small emergency conference under the chairmanship of Kokov- 
tsov. Some of the proposals advanced, particularly those presented at 
the February conference, were not lacking in vigor and aggressive 
spirit, but the general trend of the discussion made it clear that in 
view of the international situation Russia was not in a position to 
carry them through. The recommendations of the February confer- 
ence w'ere, accordingly, perfunctory and tame: speeding-up of mobiliza- 
tion, improvement in the land and sea transportation in the Black Sea 
area, and the strengthening of the Black Sea fleet. It is dubious 
whether these paltry measures could have been seriously regarded as 
a step towards the conquest of Constantinople. The St. Petersburg 
gathering, often pictured as a sinister conclave of ruthless and crafty 
leaders bent on conquest, was actually a meeting of colorless bureau- 
crats going wearily through the routine motions of passing resolutions 
about a largely academic question. E. A. Adamov, a Soviet historian 
and editor of an important collection of documents on Constantinople 
and the Straits, has conveyed well the feeling of half-heartedness and 
futility that permeated the deliberations of the St. Petersburg officials. 
In 1914, as in 1911 and during the Balkan wars, the preservation of 
the status quo, and not preparation for a war of conquest, was upper- 
most in Sazonov's mind. 28 

28 A very different interpretation of Sazonov’s policy is given by an eminent 
American historian. The conference of Jan. 13, 1914, N.S., according to Professor 
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OX THE EVE OF WORLD WAR I 

In the years immediately preceding the First World War, the 
Triple Entente, in spite of numerous setbacks and much friction 
among its members, was steadily gaining ground and expanding its 
influence. The intimate relations between St. Petersburg and Paris 
w T ere not seriously disturbed by such factors as Russia's reserve during 
the Agadir crisis (1911) or the recall, at Sazonov's request, of the 
French ambassador to Russia, Georges Louis (February, 1913). A 
secret Franco-Russian naval convention was signed in July, 1912, and 
the visits of Poincare to St. Petersburg in August, 1912, and in July, 
1914, did much to cement the alliance. 

Relations between Russia and England were less harmonious, and 
were at times subject to severe strain. The Russo-German agreement 
reached at Potsdam (1910) was regarded in London as "‘not in keep- 
ing with the understanding on which the other members of the Triple 
Entente had hitherto acted.” 29 The Russian government viewed with 
suspicion any move on the part of the British for a rapprochement 
with Germany, for instance. Lord Haldane's mission to Berlin (1912), 
and it resented London's lukewarm support of Russian policy during 
the Balkan wars. The focal point of discord, however, was Persia, where 

Fay, “reveals sharply the contrast between Kokovtsov's moderate, conciliatory, and 
restraining influence on the one hand, and, on the other, the dangerous policy of 
military pressure urged bv Sazonov and the military' and naval officials. ... It 
was therefore an incalculable misfortune for Russia and the world that, a few days 
after this conference, M. Kokovtsov followed Count Witte into political retirement, 
and left the field free to M. Sazonov and the Russian Pan-Slavs and militarists” 
(Fay, op. cit., I, 536). Count Kokovtsov has emphatically contradicted this theory. 
Writing in 1929, two years after Sazonov’s death, he ascertained that “during the 
term of almost three years when I was the president of the council of ministers, no 
divergency of opinion on any question of importance arose between myself and . . . 
Sazonov. Under the laws of the Russian empire . . . the conduct of Russia's for- 
eign policy was entirely in the hands of the minister of foreign affairs. ... In spite 
of this, M. Sazonov never made the slightest attempt to prevent me from taking an 
active part in the direction of the most important and responsible problems of 
Russian foreign policy and on many occasions was the first to suggest our collabora- 
tion in the discussion of such problems. ... It seems extremely doubtful that my 
resignation from the government was received by Sazonov with a feeling of relief, 
as a removal of a limitation on his freedom of action. ... I have excellent proofs, 
on the contrary, that he looked upon my retirement with considerable regret.^ 
Michael T. Florinsky, “Russia and Constantinople: Count Kokovtzov’s Evidence/ 
Foreign Affairs , New York, VIII, No. 1 (October, 1929), 135-141. ^ 

29 Sir George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia^ and Other Diplomatic Memories 
(London, 1923), I, 93. 
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the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 had proved unworkable. Hav- 
ing assured the Persian government that “the agreement cannot fail 
to promote the prosperity, security and ulterior development of Persia 
in the most efficacious manner,” the two signatory Powers, especially 
Russia, proceeded to interfere in Persia’s domestic affairs. In Persia, 
as in the Far East and in the Balkans, the Russian foreign office proved 
incapable of restraining the nationalistic ardor of its agents. Torn be- 
tween the desire for cooperation with England, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the determination of Russian proconsuls in Persia to 
reduce that country to the status of a Russian protectorate, St. Peters- 
burg became hopelessly bogged in the quagmire of Persian internal 
politics, drifted into military intervention, for a time occupied Teheran, 
and established a quasi-complete control of Azerbaidzan. Sir George 
Buchanan, shortly after his arrival in Russia at the end of 1910, in- 
formed Sazonov that “there was such strong feeling [in England] 
against the military measures undertaken by Russia in Persia” that 
In spite of Sir Edward Grey’s “earnest desire to maintain the Anglo- 
Russian understanding intact” he “had almost despaired of being able 
to defend it.” As late as June, 1914, the British ambassador told the 
tsar that he was afraid that “the trend of events in north Persia would 
end by creating a situation that might prove fatal to the Anglo- 
Russian understanding.” 30 Nevertheless the common distrust of Ger- 
many, especially after the failure of the Haldane mission and the 
Liman von Sanders affair, drove the two countries closer together. In 
February, 1912, a representative British delegation went to St. Peters- 
burg, and in June, 1914, a British squadron visited Kronstadt; both 
were accorded a cordial reception. Negotiations for an Anglo-Russian 
naval convention began in May, 1914, but were interrupted by the 
outbreak of the war. 

Russian diplomacy registered gains in other directions. The notable 
improvement in Russo-Japanese relations all but erased the memories 
of the war of 1904-1905. Rumania, assiduously wooed by Sazonov, 
who supported her claims to Dobrudja after the second Balkan war 
and encouraged her ambitions in Transylvania, had gradually shifted 
from the orbit of the Triple Alliance into that of the Triple Entente. 
The Russo-Rumanian political rapprochement was about to be con- 
summated by the establishment of dynastic ties: an exchange of royal 
visits (March and June, 1914) brought forth the semi-official announce- 

30 Ibid., pp. II?, 115. 
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ment of the impending marriage between the tsar s eldest daughter 
and Prince Carol, son of the heir to the Rumanian throne. 

Such, in broadest outline, was the international position of Russia 
in the summer of 1914 when the murder of the Austrian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand opened a new chapter in the history of Europe 
and of the world. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


IMPERIAL RUSSIA AND THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR: I 


* 


THE VORTEX 

In the summer of 1914 the heir apparent to the Austrian throne, 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, was attending the maneuvers of troops 
stationed in Bosnia. On June 28, N.S., accompanied by his morganatic 
wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, he paid a state visit to Sarajevo, 
capital of the recently annexed province. As the royal couple was 
driving to the town hall a bomb was hurled in their automobile, but 
both escaped unhurt, although a member of their suite and several 
bystanders were injured. The pie-arranged program, however, was not 
abandoned; at the town hall Francis Ferdinand listened, with under- 
standable impatience, to the mayor's prepared address extolling the 
loyalty of the Bosnians to their new rulers. On the return journey 
from the town hall two shots fired point-blank mortally wounded the 
archduke and the duchess. The assassin, G. Princip, was a Bosnian stu- 
dent; he and his associates had only recently returned from Serbia, and 
were connected with Serbian nationalist and terrorist organizations. 
The Serbian government was not involved in the plot, although it had 
encouraged anti-Austrian agitation and had tolerated the participation 
of army officers and police officials in terroristic groups. 

The Sarajevo assassination created a stir in the European capitals, 
but its broader implications were not at first grasped and it was not 
permitted to interfere with the summer plans of monarchs, ministers, 
and generals. The momentous consequences of the murder, a dramatic 
but not in itself politically important occurrence, may be traced to two 
sets of misconceptions held by European statesmen, one bearing on 
the “national interests" of their respective countries, and the other 
on the probable attitude of the other great Powers. The Viennese 
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government, led by Berchtold and Conrad von Hotzendorf, espoused 
the familiar theorv that the “greater Serbia'" agitation was a deadly 
menace to the Dual Monarchy and should be eliminated once for all. 
It was felt in Vienna, however, that the nature of the action to be 
taken against Serbia depended on the degree of support Germany 
was prepared to give her Austrian ally. A letter from Emperor Francis 
Joseph to Emperor William [delivered on July 5, N.S.) did not mem 
tion military action against Serbia. The Austrian emperor [or, more 
precisely, Berchtold, who drafted the letter) argued, however, that 
the re-establishment of the influence of the Triple Alliance in south- 
eastern Europe would ‘'only be possible when Serbia, which at present 
forms the pivot of the panslav policy, is eliminated as a political factor 
in the Balkans.” Berlin’s response fulfilled the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of Berchtold. William urged Francis Joseph to proceed imme- 
diately with the strongest possible measures against Serbia, while 
Bethmann Hollweg assured the Austrian ambassador that “whatever 
Austria's decision may turn out to be, Austria can count with cer- 
tainty . . . that Germany will stand behind her as an ally and a 
friend.” The carte blanche so incautiously given by Bethmann Hollweg 
to Berchtold was predicated on the assumption that the humiliation 
of Serbia w ? ould enhance the position of Austria-Hungary, Germany's 
principal ally. It was not expected either in Berlin or in Vienna that 
the chastisement of Serbia, however ruthless, would lead to a Euro- 
pean war: “monarchical solidarity,” according to this view, would 
prevent the tsar from taking up tire defense of a country guilty of 
regicide; moreover, neither Russia nor France w 7 as ready for war. There 
was therefore no reason for alarm. On July 6, N.S., William left Pots- 
dam for his customary cruise in the Baltic, and Berlin officials dis- 
persed to their country estates and summer resorts. Meanwhile Berch- 
told, his determination to inflict an exemplary 7 punishment on Serbia 
strengthened by Germany's unqualified endorsement, proceeded with 
the preparation of an ultimatum to Belgrade. 

Germany was the only Power taken into Austria's confidence. 
Neither Italy, the third member of the Triple Alliance, nor London, 
Paris, or St. Petersburg, was informed. There was some uneasiness in 
the entente capitals as to Berchtold's seemingly inexplicable procras- 
tination as well as to the nature of the demands Austria might make 
on Serbia, but there was no real premonition of the impending catas- 
trophe. In the first half of July St. Petersburg, like Berlin, was de- 
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serted by manv officials, among them Sazonov and several of the key 
men in the ministry of war. The higher Russian functionaries, how- 
ever, reassembled in the capital towards the middle of July for the 
reception of the French president Poincare, w r ho sailed for Russia on 
July 15, N.S., to fulfill an engagement of long standing. The presi- 
dential visit (July 20 to 23, N.S.) and mass strikes of unusual violence 
somewhat overshadowed events in the Balkans. The Russian press 
and public opinion were on the whole anti-Austrian and pro-Serbian, 
but not too aggressively so. Sazonov did not anticipate the outbreak 
of war. Commenting on an interview 7 with Count Szapary, the Aus- 
trian ambassador, who assured him of the Viennese government s love 
for peace, Sazonov remarked, “11 a ete doux comme un agneau 7 (July 
18, N.S.). It was not until July 22, N.S., that the Russian minister 
betrayed signs of anxietv and instructed the Russian ambassador to 
Vienna “to point out the dangerous consequences of any action on 
the part of Austria of an unacceptable character with regard to the 
dignity of Serbia.” The Austrian ultimatum dispelled whatever illu- 
sions the entente statesmen may have had. 

The demands made by Berchtold on Serbia were deliberately 
framed so as to make them unacceptable. Count Stephen Tisza, the 
Hungarian minister-president, had opposed this provocative and in- 
transigent attitude as a “fatal mistake,” and it was not until July 14, 
N.S., that he agreed to support Berchtold’s adventurous policy on the 
condition that war with Serbia would not lead to territorial acquisitions 
by the Dual Monarchy: annexation of Slav provinces, in the opinion 
of Tisza, was incompatible with Magyar interests. The text of the 
Austrian note was completed on July 19, N.S., but its delivery was 
delayed until the late afternoon of July 23, N.S., in order to make 
sure that the news would not reach St. Petersburg before Poincare's 
departure. The note recited Serbia's alleged violations of the pledges 
given to Austria in March, 1909, 1 provided the text of an official con- 
demnation of anti-Austrian activities to be issued by the Serbian 
government, and demanded the suppression of all anti-Austrian pub- 
lications and organizations, the elimination of anti-Austrian tenden- 
cies in the schools, the removal of officials and army officers guilty of 
anti-Austrian propaganda, the prosecution of all persons connected 
directly or indirectly with the Sarajevo plot, and the supervision by 
the representatives of the Austro-Hungarian government in the execu- 

1 See p. 1298. 
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tion of the above program. An answer was requested within forty- 
eight hours; the Austrian minister to Belgrade, Baton Giesl, made it 
clear that unless the reply was satisfactory he and the members of 
his staff would leave at once. 

The contents and tenor of the Austrian note, a chilly blast in the 
balmy warmth of a summer evening, aroused European statesmen to 
the seriousness of the situation. Sir Edward Grey called the ultimatum 
“the most formidable document he had ever seen addressed by one 
state to another, that is independent/' “Cest la guerre europeenne ’ 
was Sazonov's spontaneous reaction recorded by his collaborator and 
friend Baron Maurice Schilling. Sazonov, nevertheless, advised Bel- 
grade to exercise “extreme moderation” in its reply to Austria, and 
suggested that in view of the helplessness of the Serbs “it would be 
better for them to offer no resistance but to address an appeal to the 
great Powers” (July 24, N.S.). He also sought, quite unsuccessfully, 
to obtain an extension of the time limit set in the Austrian ultimatum. 
The Serbian reply, delivered to Giesl by the prime minister N. Pashitch 
a few minutes before the expiration of the time limit, accepted all 
Austrian demands except the participation of Austro-Hungarian offi- 
cials in the judicial inquiry, and offered, if x^ustria was not satisfied, 
to submit the dispute to the International Court at The Hague or 
to the great Powers. Abiding by the letter of his instructions, Giesl 
declared the reply unsatisfactory, announced the rupture of diplomatic 
relations, and half an hour later, accompanied by the staff of the lega- 
tion, left Belgrade. 

The dreaded specter of war evoked by the Austrian action spurred 
statesmen and diplomats to renewed activity. In the few days be- 
tween the Austrian ultimatum and the outbreak of hostilities, a 
number of proposals were made for the peaceful solution of the 
crisis. Plans for settlement — reasonable, ingenious, overlapping, or 
contradictory, but all equally futile — came from London, St, Peters- 
burg, Paris, Rome, and, finally, Berlin. The German government, 
which had at first stanchly and unconditionally supported its Austrian 
ally, shifted its attitude somewdiat after the receipt of the Serbian 
reply. The latter convinced Emperor William, who had unexpectedly 
returned to Potsdam on July 27, N.S., that “on the whole the wishes 
of the Danubian Monarchy have been acceded to” and that “no 
more cause for war exists.” Bethmann Hollweg’s obstinate belief in 
the localization of the Austro-Serbian conflict was shaken by the in- 
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formation reaching him from St. Petersburg, Paris, and London. Re- 
ports of Russian military preparations (to be discussed presently) in- 
dicated that St. Petersburg would not remain indifferent to the fate 
of Serbia. Poincare showed determination to stand by Russia. Most 
disturbing of all, Grey told the German ambassador Prince Lichnow- 
sky that “Serbia had agreed to Austrian demands to an extent that 
he would never have believed possible,” and the tenor of Grey's re- 
marks led the ambassador to the conclusion that Germany “would 
no longer be able to count on British sympathy or British support” 
(July 27, N.S.). Beginning with July 27, N.S., Bethmann Hollweg 
made several demarches designed to induce Berchtold to accept some 
of the proposals for settlement advanced by Grey and Sazonov, and 
he offered a plan, originated by Emperor William, providing for the 
temporary occupation of Belgrade by the Austrians as a pledge for 
the fulfillment of Serbian promises. An exchange of telegrams be- 
tween William and the tsar (July 29 to August 1, N.S.) marked the 
final stage of the abortive diplomatic negotiations to avert the catas- 
trophe. 

In a tense international situation such as that created by the Aus- 
trian ultimatum, the legitimate considerations of national defense 
were bound to find themselves in conflict with the equally legitimate 
desire to preserve peace, and as the situation developed the control 
of events tended to pass from statesmen and diplomats to the military. 
From the very beginning of the crisis Sazonov was faced with a 
dilemma: measures of military preparedness diminished the chances 
for a peaceful settlement, while abstention from warlike preparations 
involved the risk of dire consequences if the efforts to maintain peace 
failed. The experience of Sazonov, and his immediate predecessors in 
office, with Germany and Austria-Hungary had been unfortunate; and 
the policy of Vienna in July, 1914, and that of Berlin until July 28, 
N.S., would seem to justify the assumption that a European war could 
be avoided only at the price of sacrificing Serbia, a contingency which, 
rightly or wrongly, Russia was not prepared to countenance. The un- 
willingness or inability of Sir Edward Grey to side definitely with Rus- 
sia and France — understandable and, perhaps, inevitable as it was in 
the light of British political tradition, lack of interest in Serbia, and 
the deep cleavage in the Asquith cabinet — deprived English diplo- 
matic intervention of much of its effectiveness, encouraged the aggres- 
sive policies of Austria-Hungary and Germany, and indirectly strength- 
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ened the hand of those in Russia who demanded energetic measures 
of preparedness. There was also the insidious argument that a timely 
display of firmness might well have a sobering effect upon Austria. 
Moreover, Sazonov, like other European statesmen, was subject to 
the relentless pressure of an excited public opinion and of the military, 
wdiose business it is to see that the interests of national defense come 
first. 

On receipt of the text of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, Sa- 
zonov decided to proceed with a partial mobilization directed against 
Austria. Although he had little hope that a European w f ar could be 
prevented, partial mobilization appeared to offer the advantages of a 
middle course: it w’ould secure a degree of preparedness, serve as a 
salutary warning to Austria, and give no undue offense to Germany. 
Sazonov discussed his plan with General N. N. Ianushkevich, chief 
of the general staff, and had it approved by two ministerial councils 
held on July 24 and July 25, N.S., the latter under the chairmanship of 
the emperor. Partial mobilization w^as decided upon only in principle: 
the issuance of the mobilization order was made dependent on the 
international situation, but measures preparatory to mobilization were 
put into effect at once. Although the proposal for partial mobiliza- 
tion met at first w r ith no opposition from Ianushkevich and General 
Sukhomlinov, the war minister, it w T as held to be impracticable by 
their subordinates in the general staff. Partial mobilization is feasible 
only in a country that has a territorial system of completing the 
peace-time forces, which was not the case in Russia. No plan for partial 
mobilization w T a$ in existence, and the execution of the decision of 
the ministerial council would have thrown all mobilization arrange- 
ments into confusion. Nevertheless, a plan for partial mobilization 
was hastily drawn up, but Ianushkevich and, later, Sazonov, became 
convinced that it should not be made effective. 

Meanwhile the international situation rapidly deteriorated. Partial 
mobilization of the Austrian army was ordered immediately after the 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Serbia (July 25, N.S.) and began 
on July 28, N.S.: on the same day Austria declared w r ar on Serbia and 
Belgrade was bombarded on July 29, N.S. The Austrian declaration 
of war on Serbia prompted Sazonov to announce (July 28, N.S.) that 
the next day Russia would proceed with a partial mobilization which 
should not be interpreted as an aggressive move against Germany. In 
the morning of July 29, N.S., however, Ianushkevich secured the tsars 
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assent to general mobilization; but the order was rescinded the 
same evening (Nicholas having received in the meantime an encour- 
aging telegram from William) an d one for partial mobilization was 
substituted. The next day (July 30, N.S.) Ianushkevich and Sazonov 
prevailed upon Nicholas to revert to his earlier decision: the partial 
mobilization order was revoked and general mobilization was decreed 
instead. 

The Russians were aware that the step they were taking was of 
the utmost gravity. On July 29, N.S., Sazonov was warned by the Ger- 
man ambassador that '‘further continuation of Russian mobilization 
measures would force us to mobilize.” Sir Arthur Nicolson summed 
up well the situation when he observed, on the same day, that “the 
resources of diplomacy are, for the present, exhausted.” Austria pro- 
claimed general mobilization on July 31, N.S., and France and Ger- 
many on August 1, N.S. German ultimatums to Russia and France 
demanding the suspension of military preparations were rejected, and 
Germany declared war on Russia on August 1, N.S., and on France on 
August 3, N.S.; the Austrian declaration of war on Russia was delayed 
until August 6, N.S. The Italian government, after some abortive ne- 
gotiations concerning the possibility of Austria's ceding the Trentino 
to Italy “by way of compensation,” decided that the war was due to 
an “act of aggression” on the part of Vienna and that the casus foederis 
had not arisen; Italy therefore remained neutral. Sir Edward Grey had 
striven desperately to keep England out of the war. To the despair of 
Poincare and Sazonov his non-committal attitude as to England’s fu- 
ture course was maintained up to August 1, N.S. The German ultima- 
tum to Belgium (August 2, N.S.) and a marked shift in British parlia- 
mentary and public opinion (even though Lord Morley and John Burns 
resigned from the cabinet on August 2, N.S., because of the decision to 
defend the French Atlantic coast against a German attack) triumphed 
over his hesitations. A British ultimatum to Berlin requesting that 
Belgian neutrality be respected was followed by a declaration of war 
(August 4, N.S. ) , a development William and Bethmann Hollweg had 
failed to foresee. 

The financial, trade, and colonial rivalries of the great Powers had 
m> immediate part in framing the fateful decisions of July and August, 
1914, although they might have influenced the attitude of European 
statesmen. Big business, with its far-flung international connections, 
dreaded the disruptive and ruinous effects of war, and its efforts, espe- 
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dally in Germany and in Great Britain, were directed to the mainten- 
ance of peace. The political factors — national and nationalistic ambi- 
tions, naval and military rivalries, and the interplay of international 
alliances — were of course instrumental in determining national policies. 
It was, however, the inexorable logic of interlocking measures of mili- 
tary preparedness that actually precipitated the unwanted conflagra- 
tion. Sir Eyre Crowe, permanent under-secretary at the British foreign 
office, saw the situation clearly when he wrote on July 27, X.S.: “I am 
afraid that the real difficult}’ to overcome will be found in the question 
of mobilization. Austria is already mobilizing. This ... is a serious 
menace to Russia, who cannot be expected to delay her own mobiliza- 
tion, which, as it is, can only become effective in something like double 
the time required by Austria and Germany. If Russia mobilizes, w r e 
have been warned that Germany will do the same, and as German 
mobilization is directed almost entirely against France, the latter can- 
no!; possibly delay her own mobilization for even the fraction of a day. 
... It seems certain that Austria is going to war because that was 
from the beginning her intention. If that view is correct, it would be 
neither possible nor just and wise to make any move to restrain Russia 
from mobilizing/" Nicholas and Sazonov hated war as much as did any 
other European statesman; nevertheless in July, 1914, the}' ordered 
measures that, imperative as they might have appeared at the time, 
practically ruled out the possibility of preserving peace. 

"The lamps are going out all over Europe” Grey remarked on the 
eve of England's entry into the war. The new ? Europe that emerged 
from four years of darkness and fighting was an eloquent proof that the 
concepts of national interest held by the leaders of the three eastern 
empires were illusory and destructive of the cause they were supposed 
to serve. 

FORTUNES OF WAR 

The course of military events exercised a major and, in some in- 
stances, a decisive influence upon the destinies of the belligerent na- 
tions. With the exception of Belgium every Power engaged in the 
struggle had its share of victory and defeat, and the final outcome 
more than once hung in the balance. Even after full allowance is made 
for the importance of the geographical factor, the deadly effectiveness 
of the blockade, and the overwhelming superiority of the anti-German 
coalition in man power and economic resources (especially following 
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the entry of the United States in the war), it would seem that the 
ability to withstand the shocks of adversity and the wear and tear of 
inaction during long periods of trench warfare provided the key to 
victor}’ and the real test of the soundness of the political, social, and 
economic structure of the principal belligerents. That of Russia proved 
hopelessly inadequate to the task. 

In spite of the boastful aggressiveness of the Russian nationalistic 
press and of some generals and bureaucrats, the irresistible “Russian 
steam roller/’ on which the allies pinned their hopes in the dark hours 
of the war, corresponded to no reality. Sukhomlinov's assurances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Russia — both militarily and economically — 
was unprepared for the war. The Law on the Administration of the 
Army in the Field in Wartime, hastily enacted on July 16 (July 29, 
N.S.), 1914, that is, virtually on the eve of mobilization, conferred wide 
powers on the commander in chief and, in the “military zone” ad- 
joining the front, superseded the civilian administration by the rule of 
the military, thus establishing a regime akin to a military dictatorship. 
With the retreat of the Russian armies in 191 5, the “military zone” was 
extended to a substantial portion of European Russia, including the 
city of Petrograd (as the capital was renamed, in a flash of anti-German 
sentiment, shortly after the outbreak of the hostilities). The council 
of ministers was not mentioned in the law of July 16, and military 
authorities were under no obligation to communicate their decisions 
to the members of the government. 

In view of the quasi-dictatorial powers vested in the commander in 
chief, who was responsible to the emperor alone, the character and 
qualifications of the occupant of that exalted office were a matter of 
paramount importance. The first incumbent was the uncle of the tsar, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich. Although the grand duke was a 
professional soldier and had held a variety of high positions in the army, 
his appointment was unfortunate and came as a surprise to military 
circles. Nicholas Nikolaevich, according to one of the ablest Russian 
generals, A. A. Polivanov, minister of war in 1915-1916, “appeared 
entirely unequipped for the task and, to quote his own statement, on 
the receipt of the imperial order he spent much time crying because 
he did not know how to approach his new duties.” The grand duke 
nevertheless enjoyed great popularity with the rank and file of the 
army, a popularity due, presumably, to his handsome military bearing 
and to the widely circulated tales of his rough-and-ready justice in 
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dealing with high-ranking officers; these legends endeared him to the 
common soldier even though they were hardly conducive to the main' 
tenance of military discipline. The demotion of Nicholas Nikolaevich 
in August, 1915, to the position of commander of the Caucasian front 
and viceroy of the Caucasus was received by informed opinion with 
consternation, not because of the confidence he inspired, but because 
his successor was the emperor himself. Nicholas II was even less versed 
in the art of warfare than his uncle, and his assumption of the high 
command was fraught (as will appear later) with the gravest conse- 
quences to the monarchy. Neither General Ianushkevich, chief of staff 
under the grand duke, nor General M. V. Alekseev, who w T as appointed 
to that position in August, 1915, w r as an outstanding military leader. 
The record of Ianushkevich, a courtier rather than a soldier, w r as un- 
distinguished, while Alekseev — scholarly, conscientious, and unassum- 
ing — did not rise above the modest level of an average staff officer. 

Incompetent leadership was a serious weakness of the Russian army. 
In the opinion of Sir Alfred Knox, shared by Colonel Engelhard, of 
the Russian general staff, “there w ? ere many excellent officers ... up 
to the rank of company commander, but , . . the peace training of 
officers of a higher rank has been conducted on a false principle” 2 
This statement is corroborated by the course of the campaign. In a 
report submitted to the emperor in August, 1915, the military and 
naval committee of the Duma complained that the filling of responsi- 
ble commands, such as those of divisions and army corps, was gov- 
erned by seniority, except when an officer happened to have strong 
personal backing in high places. Under this system “really able men, 
gifted military leaders . . . seldom have reached the higher com- 
mands.” Although the committee held that “the present order of pro- 
motion is fatal to the cause of victory,” the seniority rule was main- 
tained. The officers corps, moreover, especially its lower levels, suffered 
heavy losses and with the rapid expansion of the army was diluted 
by the influx of half-trained civilians. As to the common soldiers — 
inherently pacific, largely illiterate, and ignorant of the objectives of 
the war — they fought well at times, but had little of the stamina 
and stubbornness needed to counteract the effects of poor leader- 
ship, inadequate supplies, disheartening defeats, and staggering losses. 

2 Major-General Sir Alfred Knox, With the Russian Army , 1914-1917 (New 
York, 1921 ) , p. 264. Knox, a keen British observer, was attached to Russian head- 
quarters. Engelhard was a prominent member of the Duma. 
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The patriotic enthusiasm of the opening weeks of the war proved 
shortlived, and the never too aggressive spirit of the army was soon 
on the wane. 

Russia's strategic plan called for defensive action against the Ger- 
mans and a vigorous offensive against the Austrians; the object of the 
latter was to save Serbia from annihilation and to stave off the in- 
vasion from the south of Russian Poland, which protruded danger- 
ously into enemy territory. Austria-Hungary, moreover, was rightly 
reckoned as a far less formidable enemy than Germany. The rapid 
German advance through Belgium into France and desperate French 
and British appeals for a diversion led the Russian high command to 
improvise the invasion of East Prussia, a plan which had its partisans 
among the directors of Russian strategy, for instance, the quarter- 
master general G. A. Danilov. The operation was planned as a pincer 
movement and was to be carried out by two armies: one commanded 
by General E. K. Rennenkampf, who had won high distinctions as a 
cavalry officer in the Japanese war, and the other by General A. V. 
Samsonov. Rennenkampf was to advance on Konigsberg; Samsonov 
was to push forward south of Rennenkampf through the difficult re- 
gion of the Masurian Lakes; then the two armies were to encircle the 
German troops sandwiched between them. The Russian offensive be- 
gan on August 17, N.S., and met with some initial success. Von 
Hindenburg, called from retirement and ably supported by his chief 
of Staff Ludendorff, was in charge of the defense of East Prussia. The 
Russians were vastly superior in numbers, and although they had 
practically no air force and their artillery, especially heavy artillery, 
was no match for the German, Russian headquarters, according to 
General Danilov, “had every reason to view the East Prussian opera- 
tion with complete confidence/' In actual fact it proved to be the 
classic example of ineptness, unpreparedness, mismanagement, and 
lack of coordination. The Rennenkampf advance was disappointingly 
and almost inexplicably slow, while the Samsonov army — lacking in 
munitions and supplies and out of touch with Rennenkampf and 
Russian headquarters — moved forward blindly through a hostile and 
inhospitable country and was finally entrapped by the Germans in the 
wooded Tannenberg-Soldau region. Samsonov shot himself (August 
30, N.S.), and two of his army corps surrendered to the enemy. By 
the middle of September, Hindenburg, reinforced by two corps 
transferred from the western front, drove across the border the totally 
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demoralized Russians j Rennenkampf with his staff had fled to Kovno, 
losing all contact with his troops') . Russian losses in East Prussia were 
estimated at 300,000 men and 630 guns. The shock of the defeat both 
at home and in allied countries was all the greater because of the high 
hopes raised by the Russian incursion in the stronghold of German 
militarism. Tannenberg, moreover, confirmed the Russian officers’ 
corps and the rank and file of the army in the almost superstitious 
belief in the invincibility of the German military machine. The Rus- 
sians reoccupied a fringe of East Prussia in October, 1914, but their 
attempts to resume the offensive in that direction f November, 1914, 
and February, 1915 ) were foiled and were finally abandoned with the 
great German eastward drive in 1915. 

The Russian offensive in Galicia began simultaneouslv with that in 
East Prussia on August IS, N.S. In view of its ultimate outcome it is 
a moot question whether the Russian commanders in that theater — 
N. J. Ivanov, A. A. Brusilov, N. V. Ruzsky, Alekseev, and the fiery 
and picturesque Bulgarian Radko Dmitriev — actually deserve the 
praise bestowed upon them by many Russian and foreign historians. 3 * * * 
The real causes of Russia's initial success in Galicia were perhaps the 
long-range planning of the offensive (even though the plans proved 
wanting in many essentials ) and, above all. the inherent weakness 
of the Austro-Hungarian army, which had few of the solid military 
virtues of its German ally. Herein lies the principal difference be- 
tween East Prussia and Galicia. Austrian staff work, the commissariat, 
and communication system, unlike those of Germany, -were not sub- 
stantially above the Russian level. The Austro-Hungarian army, more- 
over, contained a large Slav element (according to official estimates, 
the Germans and the Magyars accounted for only 48 per cent). Of 
course not all of the Austrian Slavs w r ere pro-Russian. The Poles had 
good reason to prefer Vienna to Petrograd in spite of Russia’s con- 
ciliatory gesture. In August, 1914, the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolae- 
vich issued a proclamation to the Polish nation which spoke of the 
"resurrection of the Polish people/’ "brotherly reconciliation” be- 
tween Poland and Russia, the "obliteration of boundaries dividing 
the Poles/ 7 and "the reunion under the scepter of the tsar” of a 

3 For instance, C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, A History of the Great W m, J 91 4-1 91 8 

(Oxford, 1936), p. 51 and passim. General G. A. Danilov, in his book, is very criti- 

cal of the Galician campaign, particularly of the part played in it by General N. J. 

Ivanov, commander of a group of armies known as the southwestern front. 
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Poland enjoying "freedom of religion, language, and self-government.” 
The promises of the proclamation, which was written largely by 
Sazonov and Count S. I. Wielopolski, a wealthy Polish landowner 
and a member of the Russian State Council, were much too vague to 
overcome Poland’s deeply rooted mistrust of Russia. A Polish legion 
organized by Pilsudsld fought, indeed, with the Austrians against 
Russia. On the other hand, many of the Ukrainians, Slovaks, and 
Czechs serving with the Austro-Hungarian army surrendered en masse, 
either because they believed that Russia would favor their national as- 
pirations or because they preferred captivity to the hazards of a war 
for the defense of the Dual Monarchy. The resulting disorganization 
and decline in morale favored Russian military plans, even though 
the Germans and the Magyars, as a rule, gave a good account of them- 
selves and resisted the invaders with determination and courage. 

The Russian offensive in Galicia on a front of three hundred miles 
checked the invasion of Russian territory planned by the Austrians 
and rapidly gained momentum. Lemberg (Lvov), the ancient capital 
of Galicia and an important railway junction, was captured on Sep- 
tember 3, N.S. The Austrians retreated to the river San, and after 
the fall of the fortress of Yaroslav and the investment of the fortress 
of Przemysl, to and beyond the Wisloka, a tributary of the Vistula. 
In the southern sector the Russians took Czernovitz, the capital of 
Bukovina, and reached the southern slopes of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains and the passes leading to the plains of Hungary. Although the 
Russian advance stopped short of Cracow, one of the objectives of 
the offensive (partly because the troops needed for that operation 
were used, probably unwisely, in the long siege of Przemysl), it suc- 
ceeded, within three weeks, in dealing Austria a staggering blow. Aus- 
trian losses of some 350,000 men exceeded those suffered by Russia in 
East Prussia and were far more grievously felt because of Austria’s 
much smaller reserve of man power. 

The Austrian high command, in dire straits aggravated by a reck- 
less and disastrous attempt at crushing Serbia (August), turned for 
help to Germany. The Germans, intent on winning a speedy and de- 
cisive victory in the west, were unable to fulfill their prewar promise 
of an offensive in northwestern Poland to be launched immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities. The great elan of the German armies, 
however, soon wore itself out against the impregnable barrier of allied 
resistance (battle of the Marne, September 6 to 11, N.S.). On the 
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western front the days of large-scale maneuvers and sweeping ad- 
vances were over, and the struggle gradually settled down to the weary 
routine of trench warfare, releasing troops for other theaters. Mean- 
while Hindenburg, without awaiting the arrival of reinforcements, 
transferred the bulk of his army from East Prussia to Silesia, and on 
September 28, N.S., launched a powerful offensive in the southwestern 
provinces of Russian Poland, theretofore barely touched by the war. 
The Russian command met the challenge by moving twelve armv 
corps from Galicia to Poland. These troops occupied positions behind 
the Vistula, especially in the region immediately north of Warsaw. 
The advancing Germans, therefore, met with relatively little opposi- 
tion until they reached the area of Russian concentration. The Aus- 
trians, too, resumed the offensive, pushed the Russians back to the 
San, retook Yaroslav and relieved Przemysl, but within a few days 
they were forced to relinquish their gains and retreat to Cracow (Octo- 
ber). The numerical superiority and stubborn resistance of the Rus- 
sians, and the misadventures of the Austrians, compelled the Ger- 
mans to withdraw in order to escape encirclement. On October 12, 
N.S., they were within six or seven miles of Warsaw’; by the end of 
the month they had retreated well over one hundred miles and estab- 
lished their lines in the western sector of the Polish salient. The Rus- 
sian pursuit was hindered by the methodical and thorough destruction 
of railway tracks, bridges, and highways. 

This, however, was merely a strategic retreat. On November 1, N.S., 
Hindenburg was appointed a commander in chief of the German 
forces on the eastern front and was succeeded, as commander of the 
ninth German army operating in Poland, by General Mackensen, who 
had directed the October offensive against Warsaw. The second thrust 
against the Polish capital began on November 11, N.S., this time 
from the region of Thorn, on the northwestern border of the Polish 
salient. It was no more successful than the first in attaining the ulti- 
mate objective, and after much heavy fighting the front was stabilized 
in December along a line some thirty-five miles west of Warsaw. Par- 
ticularly onerous to both sides was the long-drawm battle for the pos- 
session of the textile city of Lodz, which was finally captured by the 
Germans, with the help of freshly arrived troops, on December 6, N.S. 
The confusion and ineptitude of the Russian command made possible 
the escape of some 50,000 Germans entrapped in the Lodz-Lowitch 
region, a strategic blunder all the more vexatious because the success 
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of the encircling movement and the capture of a vast number of prison- 
ers were prematurely announced by the Russian authorities. A re- 
newed Austrian drive in Galicia, which synchronized with the Ger- 
man offensive in Poland, accomplished nothing. With the arrival of 
winter the eastern front became quiescent. 

The balance of the first four months of the war was not altogether 
unfavorable to Russia. Her armies had suffered a terrible defeat in 
East Prussia, but they had overrun and retained Galicia and had 
turned back the enemy from the gates of Warsaw. In view of the ex- 
posed geographical position of western Poland, the withdrawal from 
that area shortened the front and was justifiable on strategic grounds. 
The East Prussian, Polish, and Galician campaigns had relieved Ger- 
man pressure on the western front during the battle of the Marne 
and the first battle of Ypres (October and November), and the in- 
volvements of the Austrians in Galicia were instrumental in bringing 
about the dismal failure of their second assault on Serbia (November 
and December). There was, however, another and less heartening side 
to the picture. The first major encounters of the war disclosed the glar- 
ing imperfections of the Russian military machine: poor staff work; 
lack of coordination; shortage of planes, artillery, rifles, and muni- 
tions; helplessness of the commissariat in providing for the needs 
of the army; inadequacy of the communication and railway system 
and the deplorable state of the roads. The expenditure of munitions 
and rifles during the Galician and the Polish campaigns was far in 
excess of domestic production and deliveries from abroad and made 
dangerous inroads on the modest stores available. Losses of man power 
were very great. Last but not least, there were ominous signs of de- 
clining morale and lack of confidence in victory. 

In the early spring of 1915 (March 22, N.S.) Przemysl capitulated 
after a siege of six months, netting the Russians nine generals, 2,500 
officers, 120,000 men, and over 900 guns. With the fall of that center 
of resistance the control of Galicia appeared assured. From the very 
beginning the victors had treated the conquered province as a perma- 
nent acquisition. A swarm of Russian lay and ecclesiastical officials, 
headed by the governor-general Count G. A. Bobrinsky and the no- 
torious Bishop Evlogius, a fanatical and unscrupulous crusader for 
Greek Orthodoxy, descended upon that unhappy country and pro- 
ceeded to remodel it in the Russian image. The bulk of the Ukrainian 
population, which belonged to the Uniat Church, were at first not 
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unfriendly to the Russians; but they were soon made to realize the 
price of “liberation” fa bitter lesson driven home to so many na- 
tions after the Second World War), and they became sulky and 
recalcitrant under a regime of crude Russification and ruthless im- 
plantation of Greek Orthodoxy. The Russian brand of panslavism 
that flared up in Galicia was inexorably opposed to the Ukrainian in- 
dependence, or “separatist/’ movement, which had a sizable follow- 
ing, especially among the intellectuals, and had received some en- 
couragement from Austria. The Russian administration, under the 
influence of zealous Orthodox missionaries, was even more implacable 
in its attitude towards the Uniat Church. “Separatist” newspapers, 
libraries, clubs, cultural societies, and schools were closed, and the 
more uncompromising leaders of the Ukrainian independence move- 
ment and of the Uniat Church were banished to Russia, where they 
were kept under police supervision. Among those deported were the 
w r ell known historian Michael Hrushevsky and the metropolitan Count 
Andrew Szepticki, head of the Uniat Church, 4 Sazonov and the Rus- 
sian high command were uneasy about the possible military" and 
international repercussions of the policies followed by Russian pro- 
consuls in Galicia. Early in 1915 X. A. Bazili, representative of the 
Petrograd foreign office at the headquarters of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas Nikolaevich, was sent on an exploratory mission to Galicia. His 
very’ unfavorable report, although approved by the grand duke, had 
but one practical consequence: its author was peremptorily ordered by 
General Ivanov to leave Galicia. At the end of April Emperor Nicholas 
visited the conquered province, including Przemysl. At a state func- 
tion in Lemberg he spoke of an “indivisible Russia” reaching as far 
as the Carpathian Mountains. The time chosen for this utterance was 
singularly inopportune: the tsar had barely time to recross the frontier 
before the Germans and the Austrians launched their great offensive 
on the eastern front. 

4 The population of Galicia, including the region of Cracow, numbered 7.5 
million; of this number 4 million were Poles, 3 million Ukrainians, and 500,000 
Jews. In eastern Galicia Ukrainians equaled the Poles, but in the western districts 
the Poles predominated. “The drive against the Uniate Church . . /' writes Allen, 
‘"produced the strangely paradoxical situation that in western Galicia the Russian 
administration experienced fewer difficulties with the .Poles and Catholics than in 
eastern Galicia, where the population was of Russian origin and ‘half Orthodox/ T> 
W. E. D. Allen, The Ukraine : A Hisiory (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 270, 272. It 
will be remembered that the Uniats followed the rites of the Orthodox Church but 
recognized the supremacy of the Holy See. 
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Until the spring of 191 5 General von Falkenhayn, the German chief 
of staff, had denied Hindenburg s requests for large reinforcements, 
thus blocking all plans for a major thrust in the east. The in- 
conclusive nature of the campaign in France, the patent military 
impotence of Turkey, which had entered the war at the end of Octo- 
ber, 1914, the Dardanelles expedition that began in the middle of 
March, 1915, and, above all, the desperate plight of Austria forced 
von Falkenhayn reluctantly to yield to Hindenburg. Spurred by 
the fall of Przemysl, the Russians had resumed in March their offen- 
sive in the Carpathians. An invasion of the plains of Hungary, the 
granary of the central Powers, coinciding with the anticipated out- 
break of war between Austria and Italy, might well have precipitated 
the military collapse of the Dual Monarchy. This eventuality had to 
be prevented at all cost. In the second half of April, at the very time 
Emperor Nicholas was making his triumphal tour of Galicia, eight 
German divisions were brought in great secrecy from France to the 
Cracow region. These troops, commanded by Mackensen and sup- 
ported by the Austrians, launched on May 1, N.S., a formidable offen- 
sive on a fifty-mile front south of the Dunajec. A four-hour artillery 
bombardment on a scale the Russians had never experienced before 
( even though its intensity was less than that customary on the west- 
ern front) and massive attacks, for the first time in the war, of the 
German air force paved the way for the break-through at Gorlice. The 
army of Radko Dmitriev, which held that sector, fell back in great 
confusion, whole units surrendering to the enemy. The Germans ex- 
ploited their success skillfully. They pursued the Russians relentlessly 
in Galicia, and there was marked intensification of warlike activities 
along the entire nine hundred miles of the front, particularly on the 
Baltic littoral; the resulting uncertainty as to where the next blow 
would come worked against a rational distribution of Russian troops. 
The Franco-British offensive in Flanders and at Artois launched in 
the first half of May, partly in response to a plea by the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich, and Italy’s declaration of war on 
Austria-Hungary (May 23, N.S.) brought no appreciable relief to the 
hard-pressed Russians. By the end of May their armies had withdrawn 
behind the San and the Dniester; Przemysl was evacuated on June 3, 
N.S., and Lemberg on June 22, N.S. 

Having cleared practically the whole of Galicia of the enemy, 
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Hindenburg turned to Russian Poland and the Baltic provinces. War- 
saw was taken on August 4, X.S.; the fortress of Xovogeorgievsk, on the 
Vistula, held out for three weeks after it was invested, but the fortresses 
of Kovno and Brest-Litovsk offered hardly any resistance. Vilna fell 
on September IS, X.S. In the northern sector the Germans occupied 
Libau, Russia's only ice-free port on the Baltic, and advanced to the 
gates of Riga, which, however, remained in Russian hands. In the 
late summer the Austrians, who had plaved a subordinate part during 
the earlier campaign, resumed the offensive, but achieved little ex- 
cept the capture of the fortress of Lutsk. By the end of October, when 
fighting gradually died down, the front line ran through points imme- 
diately west of Riga and Dvinsk and from that city’ almost directly 
south to the Rumanian border. A narrow strip of Galicia east of the 
river Sereth, which the Russians retained until the final collapse of 
their army in the summer of 1917, was all that was left of their con- 
quests of 1914 and early 1915. 

The Austro-German armies massed in 1915 on the eastern front 
numbered approximately 13 million divided about equally between 
the two partners. Russian forces, measured in terms of battalions, 
were supposed to exceed those of their opponents by perhaps as 
much as 500,000 but were actually smaller than indicated bv this 
figure. The strength of many Russian combat units was merely 25 
per cent, or even less, of their nominal complement. The depletion 
was not due to any shortage of man power (by September, 1915, 
Russia had mobilized 9.7 million men, and her total losses by the 
end of that year amounted to 3.4 million, including over 300,000 dead 
and 1.5 million missing or prisoners of war) but to the lack of training 
facilities and the breakdown of the replacement service. The hordes 
of men inducted into the army remained idle for months. There was 
an acute shortage of officers, non-commissioned officers, guns, machine 
guns, rifles, munitions, uniforms, boots, and even of living quarters 
and food. At the height of the retreat the artillery in some sectors of 
the front was rationed to one or two shells a day per gun — and even 
these were not always forthcoming — and during an attack infantry- 
men in the second and subsequent rows advanced empty-handed on 
the optimistic theory that they would pick up the rifles of their 
fellow soldiers killed in front of them. Under these conditions the 
mass surrenders and desertions that actually took place would seem to 
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have been legitimate and unavoidable. It is, indeed, surprising that 
the army — battered, emaciated, bleeding, and defeated — preserved a 
degree of cohesion and survived the ordeal. 

The retreat of 1915 not only wiped out Russia's ephemeral con- 
quests but brought the enemy well within her borders: the new front 
ran some two hundred miles east of Warsaw. If the loss of Galicia 
was damaging to Russian prestige and a blow to nationalistic opinion 
unduly exercised over the fate of “Carpathian Russia," the German 
occupation of the western provinces was a genuine setback from the 
political, military, and economic point of view. The social and eco- 
nomic dislocation inherent in any war, especially in an unsuccessful 
one, was made worse by the truly fantastic “scorched earth" policy 
inaugurated by the high command and patterned, it was believed, 
after the “retreat of 1812" which led Napoleon to Moscow and to 
his doom. It was strangely overlooked that in 1812 the French army 
had advanced along a few roads, while in 1915 the front stretched 
from the Baltic to the Rumanian frontier. From the early days of 
the war certain groups of civilians, chiefly the Jews, were forcibly re- 
moved from the military zone, allegedly for “security" reasons. Dur- 
ing the retreat of 1915 this policy was extended to the entire civilian 
population: the advancing enemy was to encounter a desert. Farmers 
and townsmen were peremptorily ordered to leave their abodes while 
their stocks of grain and sometimes their homesteads were set aflame. 
Some of the evacuees were packed in freight cars and dispatched at 
a snails pace by rail to an unknown destination; the majority de- 
parted by road. Highways leading east were jammed by a mass of 
bewildered and desperate humanity, with carts carrying a few be- 
longings, and with domestic animals driven by their owners. At first 
no arrangements were made to deal with the emergency, and a large 
but undetermined number of hezhintsy (refugees), precursors of the 
displaced persons of the 1940 s, died of hunger, exposure, and disease. 
The registered refugees numbered 2.7 million in December, 1915, and 
33 million in May, 1916; a great many, no doubt, escaped registration. 
The council of ministers protested vainly against the folly of the high 
command. The position of the government was well stated by A. V. 
Krivoshein, minister of agriculture, at a meeting of the council of 
ministers on August 4, 1915. “Of all the grave consequences of the 
war, he said, “this is the most unexpected, the most threatening, the 
most irreparable. And what is worse — it is not due to a necessity or 
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a spontaneous popular movement but has been invented by the learned 
military experts as a deterrent to the enemy. . . . The great migra- 
tion organized by headquarters leads Russia to the abyss, to revolution, 
to perdition.” 

Grave as was Russia’s predicament at the end of 191 5, the blow dealt 
by the Germans was not a knockout. Tire territory lost was small when 
compared with the boundless expanse of the empire; the army had 
not broken down; and despite the unfavorable developments in the 
other theaters of war the government and the bulk of public opinion 
were determined to go on with the struggle. On the western front the 
opposing armies were locked in the grip of a merciless and thankless 
war of attrition. In September, Bulgaria threw’ in her lot with the cen- 
tral Powers. Serbia and Russia’s client Montenegro were conquered 
in October and November. The boldly conceived but shockingly mis- 
managed Dardanelles expedition went from bad to w : orse and ended 
pitiably with the withdrawal of allied troops from Gallipoli in De- 
cember. All hopes for the establishment of a short reliable route be- 
tween Russia and her allies had vanished. The outlook, indeed, w’as 
uncertain and bleak. It w r as realized, nevertheless, that the central 
Powers, too, were beset with formidable difficulties, that their plans 
for a short war had been foiled, and that time might well work to 
the advantage of the anti-German coalition. 

From October, 1915, to March, 1916, all was quiet on the eastern 
front, except for an abortive Russian attempt at recapturing Czer- 
novitz, in Bukovina. The lull was welcome and permitted Russia to re- 
cover her bearings. The shock of the 1915 defeat and the pressure 
of an aroused public opinion succeeded, up to a point, in overcoming 
bureaucratic inertia and complacence. The legislative chambers, the 
zemstvos, municipalities, business, and labor were invited to partici- 
pate through newly established agencies (to be discussed later) in the 
w’ork for the army. Their activities were fruitful and, together with 
substantial deliveries from abroad, brought a marked improvement in 
the supply of munitions, arms, and other w r ar requirements. In June, 
1915, the totally discredited minister of war Sukhomlinov was dis- 
missed and was succeeded by the able and energetic General Foliva- 
nov. 5 The assumption of the supreme command by the tsar (Sep- 

5 A favorite of Nicholas II, Sukhomlinov, on his dismissal, was the recipient of a 
particularly gracious letter from the tsar. Public feeling against him, however, ran 
high. In March, 1915, Colonel S. N. Miasoedov, who was close to Sukhomlinov, 
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tember 5, 1915, N.S.) was, from the military viewpoint, a matter of 
minor importance, although Alekseev, the new chief of staff, was 
more competent than his predecessor Ianushkevich. 

At an allied conference at Chantilly (December, 1915) Russia un- 
dertook to resume the offensive not later than June 15, 1916. Prepara- 
tions were accordingly made for an assault in the region of Vilna, but 
in the middle of March an urgent Franco-British request for a di- 
version to relieve the pressure on Verdun made the Russian high 
command attack in the area of Lake Narotch, northeast of Vilna. This 
ill conceived operation, although supported by a much larger concen- 
tration of artillery than the Russians were able to command during 
the earlier campaigns, was repulsed with losses estimated at well over 
100,000. Preparations for the Vilna offensive were resumed when, in 
the middle of May, there came another urgent plea for a diversion, 
this time from the Italians, whose entire front threatened to col- 
lapse as a consequence of an enveloping thrust by the Austrians in 
the Trentino. After the Lake Narotch experience the Russians were 
unwilling to advance the date (June 15) of the Vilna offensive; more- 
over, an attack on the Germans in Poland was not likely to affect im- 
mediately the Austro-Hungarian advance in Italy. The alternative 
plan for an offensive along the entire Austrian front was proposed by 
Brusilov and reluctantly accepted by Alekseev. The hastily prepared 
assault began on June 4, N.S., took the Austrians by surprise, and 
threw them into utter confusion which, without the speedy arrival of 
German reinforcements, might well have become a rout. Brusilov 
broke through the Austrian lines on the northern flank, in the direc- 
tion of Lutsk, and in the extreme south, in Bukovina along the Ru- 
manian border. The center, however, held firm, and although between 
June and September (when the offensive petered out) Brusilov had 
occupied some 10,000 square miles and had taken over 400,000 prison- 
ers he achieved no significant strategic gains. The unexpected success 

although he was long under suspicion and was publicly denounced by Guchkov in 
1912, was tried by a court-martial, found guilty of treason, and hanged. After a 
protracted investigation charges of malfeasance, corruption, and treason were 
brought against Sukhomlinov. He was arrested in April, 1916, freed in October, and 
rearrested after the Revolution. Tried in the autumn of 1917 and sentenced to life 
imprisonment at hard labor, Sukhomlinov nevertheless is believed to have been 
innocent of the charges preferred against him, although he was obviously incautious, 
incompetent, frivolous, and unfit for the office he held. He escaped in 1918 and 
went to Germany, where he died in 1926 after writing his highly colored and un- 
truthful memoirs. 
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of the offensive, especially in its earlier stage, led Alekseev to divert 
all available reserves to the southern front and to give up the proposed 
attack in Poland, except for an unsuccessful assault on the railway 
junction of Baranovichi, halfwav between Vilna and Pinsk (July 

2 ? N.S.). 

The true significance of the Brusilov offensive lay in its effects 
upon the international military situation. Austria-Hungary was dealt 
a shattering blow that forced her to abandon her offensive in Italy and 
contributed to her disintegration. The Italian army was given the 
chance to extricate itself from a most unfortunate predicament. The 
transfer to the eastern front, between June and September, of eighteen 
German divisions from France and of three German and two Turk- 
ish divisions from the Balkans was of material aid to the western allies 
during the crucial battles of Verdun and the Somme, and at Salonika. 
Finally, the Brusilov offensive provided the ultimate argument in the 
protracted and tortuous negotiations with Rumania: on August 27, 
N.S., that country 7 declared w 7 ar on Austria. These w r ere no mean 
achievements; nevertheless, from the narrow Russian point of view 7 
the heavy losses (over two million killed and wounded and 3 50, OCX) 
prisoners in 1916) were not justified by the results achieved. There 
was a loud outcry against the alleged failure of the high command to 
take full advantage of the break-through in Galicia. Criticism was wide- 
spread and there was a further decline in the morale of the troops. 

The addition of Rumania to the roster of the allies in August, 1916, 
was not an unmixed blessing. Whatever might be the virtues of the 
Rumanian people, military 7 prowess was not among them. No other 
country was less w 7 ell prepared for the war and, it w 7 ould seem, less 
willing to fight. By the end of 1916 three-fourths of Rumania, includ- 
ing Bucharest, were overrun by the enemy. It was not until the Ru- 
manians had reached the fortified region of the Sereth, between the 
Danube and the border of Bukovina, and had secured large Russian 
reinforcements that they succeeded in stabilizing their lines. The net 
result of the 1916 Rumanian campaign was the lengthening of the 
eastern front by some 250 miles of which the Rumanian army held a 
mere fraction and the Russians the balance. 

The Caucasian front, established after Turkey entered the war, oc- 
cupied a subordinate place in Russian strategy, being part and parcel 
of the Near Eastern theater of war, where the leadership belonged to 
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Great Britain. Russo-Turkish hostilities started in the Black Sea. On 
August 10, 1914, N.S. two modern warships of the German Mediter- 
ranean squadron, the battle-cruiser Goben and the light cruiser Breslau , 
having escaped British vigilance, took refuge in the Dardanelles. After 
the fictitious sale of these vessels to the Ottoman government, they 
entered the Black Sea and on October 29 and 30 the Turkish fleet, 
without a declaration of war, bombarded Sevastopol, Odessa, Feodosia, 
and Novorossiisk. Russia, Great Britain, and France retaliated by 
declaring war on Turkey (November 2, 5, and 6, N.S., respectively). 
Meanwhile the Caucasian frontier had been denuded of much of its 
troops, which were sent to Poland and Galicia. A Turkish offensive in 
the Caucasus led by Enver Pasha met at first with some success and 
brought from the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich a request to Great 
Britain for a diversion (December, 1914); this plea was the starting 
point of the Dardanelles expedition. The Russians, however, were un- 
duly alarmed. The ill equipped Turkish army was soon forced to re- 
treat, and thousands of the assailants perished miserably in the icy 
wilderness of the snow-blocked mountain passes. The subsequent 
course of the war on the Caucasian front was as a whole favorable to 
Russia and led to the invasion of Armenia and the capture of Erzerum 
in February and of Trebizond in April, 1916. 

In 1914 Russia's rather unimpressive navy, not yet recovered from 
the disaster of the Japanese war, consisted mainly of obsolete vessels. 
The inferiority of the Russian Baltic fleet to that of Germany, which 
controlled the exit from the Baltic, dictated extreme prudence in 
the use of Russian naval forces in these waters. The task of the 
Russian Baltic fleet was accordingly limited to the defense of the 
Gulf of Finland and to occasional support of the land forces operat- 
ing on the littoral. The activities of the Black Sea fleet were conducted 
on an even more modest scale and were restricted to tasks of a local 
nature. Of the thrilling encounters upon the Seven Seas which fill 
the naval history of the maritime Powers Russian sailors knew nothing. 

In January and February, 1917, an allied conference attended 
by the statesmen and military leaders of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Russia met in Petrograd. Plans were drawn for a joint offensive 
in which the Russian government pledged itself to participate as soon 
as the new divisions then in process of formation had been trained 
and equipped; simultaneously arrangements were made concerning 
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credits and supplies which were to be made available to Russia. The 
imperial government was never called upon to fulfill the obligations 
of this agreement: less than three weeks after the adjournment of the 
conference (February 21, N.S.) the monarchy was swept away by 
the revolution. 

IMPERIAL DIPLOMACY: THE EPILOGUE 

On the outbreak of the war the Russian foreign office was con- 
fronted with novel problems which may be broadly subdivided into 
three groups: promotion of allied solidarity; negotiations with non- 
belligerents i Japan, Turkey, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece), to en- 
sure their friendly neutrality or eventual participation in the war on 
the side of the entente; and arrangements for a peace settlement that 
would provide at least a semblance of justification for the heavy sacri- 
fices imposed by the struggle. Understanding and cooperation among 
the allies — a prerequisite for the coordination of their policies towards 
the neutrals and the achievement of their war aims — were made diffi- 
cult by ancient rivalries, lack of confidence, and the clash of national 
ambitions and interests as interpreted by the leaders of the allied gov- 
ernments. The unpredictable course of military events and the pro- 
gressive deterioration of the internal situation in Russia exercised a 
profound infiuence upon international negotiations. 

The anti-German alliance was formalized by the treaty of Septem- 
ber 5, 1914, N.S., which bound Russia, Great Britain, and France not 
to conclude a separate peace and to reach preliminary' agreement con- 
cerning the future peace terms. Although these obligations were 
ostensibly adhered to, relations among the allies were at times subject 
to severe strain. The close personal bonds between Sazonov, on the 
one hand, and the French and British ambassadors to Petrograd, 
Maurice Paleologue and Sir George Buchanan on the other, were 
instrumental in preserving the appearance of allied solidarity'. Count 
A. C. Benckendorff, Russian ambassador to the Court of St. James's 
from 1902 until his death in January', 1917, was persona gratissima 
with the British foreign office, and while Izvolsky at the Paris em- 
bassy was less popular in the French capital than Benckendorff was 
in London, the militancy of his anti- Austrian and anti-German feel- 
ings pleased Poincare and the Quai d’Orsay. In July, 1916, however, 
Sazonov was dismissed. His successor, B. V. Stunner, a contemptible 
product of Russian officialdom, inspired no confidence in either Be- 
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chanan or Paleologue and was believed by both ambassadors to be 
pro-German. At the end of November, 1916, Sturmer was dismissed 
and, after a brief interregnum, was replaced in December by imperial 
Russia's last foreign minister, N. N. Pokrovsky, a bureaucrat of in- 
tegrity but as ignorant of international affairs as was his predecessor. 
The Russian foreign office, moreover, was subject to pressure from 
many quarters. The debacle of East Prussia and the retreat of 1915, 
impetuous requests by Russian headquarters for diversions on the 
western front and in the Near East, and the conflict of the policies 
pursued by the allies in the Balkans, did much to destroy the enthu- 
siasm for Russia that swept France and England during the early 
weeks of the war. Russia, according to the draft of a letter written 
by Winston Churchill to Grey on March 6, 1915, N.S., "is a broken 
Power but for our aid, and has no resource open but to turn traitor 
— and this she cannot do.” 6 "Excitement against Russia because of 
doubts concerning our willingness to participate in the military opera- 
tions in the Balkans increases here daily in parliamentary, journalistic, 
and even governmental circles,” Izvolsky telegraphed to Sazonov on 
October 12, 1915, N.S. It was held, according to the ambassador, that 
the delay of the Rumanian intervention, due allegedly to Russia's 
resistance to her demands, and the failure to send Russian troops to 
the Balkans had hopelessly compromised the policy and military plans 
of England and France. 

Disillusionment with the allies, especially with Great Britain, was 
equally bitter in Russia. Trench warfare in France was regarded by 
many as a subterfuge to shift the full burden of the fighting to the 
eastern front. In the summer of 1916, for instance, a reactionary 
newspaper which Buchanan "had reasons to believe to be inspired” 
by the entourage of Stunner (then president of the council of min- 
isters and foreign minister), published "an outrageous attack on the 
British army, declaring, among other things, that it had only advanced 
two hundred yards in the course of two years.” The ambassador en- 
deavored in vain to obtain a retraction and an apology. 7 The Grand 
Duke Boris, according to Knox, indulged in malicious talk about the 

« Winston Churchill, The World Crisis , 1915 (London, 1923), p. 204. Church- 
ill, then first lord of the admiralty, was incensed by Sazonov s objections to the 
participation of Greece in the Dardanelles expedition. The letter of March 6 was 
not sent because of Venizelos’s dismissal from office. 

7 Sk George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia, and Other Diplomatic Memories 
(London, 1923), II, 20-21. 
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“bluff 7 of the Dardanelles expedition and Great Britain's keeping 
Russia out of Bagdad, and he prophesied that the next war would 
be between Russia and England.* Such allegations were, indeed, com- 
mon, and can be summed up in the often-heard statement that the 
western allies were determined to fight the war “to the last drop of 
blood of the Russian soldier. 7 ’ The resulting atmosphere of irritation 
and mistrust was sadly at variance with official proclamations of un- 
flinching allied solidarity and was not conducive to the smooth work- 
ing of the complex mechanics of entente diplomacy. 

Japan, Russia's recent antagonist, proved the most manageable 
among the Powers whose attitude towards the war was of immediate 
concern to the allies. Aware of the opportunity for expansion offered 
by the w’orld conflagration, the Tokyo government responded to an 
appeal of its English ally by demanding the withdrawal of German 
worships from Japanese and Chinese waters and the surrender by 
Germany, “unconditionally and without compensation/ 7 of Kiaochow 
with a view to its “eventual restoration to China” (August 15, 1914, 
N.S.). No reply being received within the prescribed time limit of 
eight days, Japan declared war on Germany and seized Kiaochow and 
the German-owned Tsing-tau railway and Pacific Islands. After these 
exploits Japan took little direct part in the fighting, and her bel- 
ligerency expressed itself chiefly in supplying Russia with much-needed 
arms and munitions. Japanese annexations were not to the liking of 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the United States, and 
contained the seeds of future complications in the Far East. Japan's 
entry into the war, nevertheless, served the immediate objectives of 
the allies by helping to clear the Pacific of German worships and 
merchantmen and by removing the danger of a Japanese attack on 
Russia's Far Eastern possessions. 

The complexities of the diplomatic situation were nowhere more in 
evidence than in the Near East and in the Balkans. At the outbreak 
of the hostilities the Young Turk government in Constantinople was 
hopelessly divided on the issue of war and peace. Both German and 
Anglo-French influences were entrenched in the Turkish capital, where 
it was realized that the Porte had little to gain by the victory of either 
belligerent group. Hostility towards Russia, however, was fairly gen- 
eral, and the German penetration in the Near East, for all its impetu- 
osity, contained the possibilities of a fruitful development of Asia 

s Knox, op. cit p. 429 et sea . 
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.Vlinor by which Turkey might well have benefited. Germany, more- 
over, was a newcomer in the Near East, and therefore a relatively 
jnknown factor, while in the light of the record the Ottoman gov- 
ernment had little to hope for in case of a victory of the entente 
Powers. Whatever the reasons, the pro-German faction in the Turkish 
eabinet led by Enver and Talaat succeeded in concluding with Ger- 
many a secret treaty which bound the Porte to declare war if the in- 
tervention of Russia forced Germany to carry out her pledges to 
Austria-Hungary (August 1, 1914, N.S.). This obligation notwith- 
standing, the Ottoman government proclaimed its neutrality, and 
Enver Pasha, war minister and leader of the pro-German faction, 
made overtures to the Russian military' attache in Constantinople for 
the conclusion of a Russo-Turkish alliance and the participation of 
Turkey in the war on the side of the entente . Although this offer, which 
was presumably a maneuver to gain time, was not taken at its face 
value by the allied governments, who suspected and later obtained 
definite information about the Turko-German pact, it was deemed 
wise to explore every opportunity, however slight, to prevent the 
Porte from joining the central Powers. The allies were eager to 
keep the Straits open to mercantile shipping and to avoid the estab- 
lishment of a Near Eastern front that would necessitate the dispersion 
of their war effort; London and Paris, moreover, feared the effects 
cf a war against Turkey upon the large Moslem populations under 
their rule. Accordingly the protests of the entente governments against 
Turkey’s fictitious purchase and subsequent admission into the Black 
Sea of the Goben and Breslau and the repeal of the capitulations an- 
nounced by the Porte on September 9, N.S., were cautiously worded 
and moderate in tone. 

Sazonov was willing to go further than his English and French 
colleagues along the road of concessions to Constantinople. He pro- 
posed a guarantee of Turkish territorial integrity and the transfer to 
Turkey of the Greek island of Lemnos (Greece was to be compen- 
sated in the Epirus), as well as of German railway and other con- 
cessions in Asia Minor. London and Paris, however, mindful of Greek 
susceptibilities, vetoed the cession of Lemnos. The attack by the Otto- 
man fleet on Russian Black Sea ports at the end of October terminated 
the negotiations. Turkish belligerency not only complicated the mili- 
tary and naval task of the allies by creating several new fronts but also 
severed the only reasonably short and dependable sea route between 
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Russia and her western partners. From the beginning of August the 
Porte had sporadically interfered with the movement of merchant ves- 
sels entering and leaving the Black Sea. On September 27, N.S., fol- 
lowing the interception by the British of a Turkish destroyer which 
ventured into the Aegean Sea, the Dardanelles were closed to all mer- 
chantmen. Allied protests against this violation of international con- 
ventions while Turkey was still technically neutral were of no avail, 
and the Straits remained closed until the end of the war. Turkey’s 
entry into the war, which Sazonov had so diligently tried to prevent, 
provided Russia with what was soon to become her major war aim and 
the dominant factor in her Balkan policy — the annexation of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits. 

Negotiations with Italy were initiated after the proclamation of 
Italian neutrality’ and were conducted by Rome simultaneously with 
both belligerent groups in the spirit of what the Italian prime min- 
ister Salandra euphemistically called u sacro egoismoT Secret discus- 
sions of the terms on which Italy would agree to throw in her lot with 
the entente began in the Russian capital but w r ere shifted, at the re- 
quest of the Italian government, to London, a change of venue that 
ruffled Sazonov. Although the Italian demands were onerous, most of 
them were quickly conceded by the allies, wdio feared to be outbid 
by the central Powers. Sazonov, however, after haring reluctantly 
accepted the main points of the Italian program, raised obstinate ob- 
jections to other points which the British and the French regarded as 
relatively minor. There followed an acrimonious controversy over the 
apportionment of morsels of Albania and of the Dalmatian coast 
among Italy, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro, and over the “neutrali- 
zation" of patches of the eastern littoral of the Adriatic, Sazonov 
stanchly defending the right of Serbia to a free access to the sea and 
opposing the cession to Italy of territories inhabited by Slav popula- 
tions. Tlie intransigent attitude of Italy and the insistence of Grey 
and Delcasse, the French foreign minister, that the negotiations be 
brought to a speedy successful conclusion forced Sazonov to make 
further concessions. But even after the territorial questions were safely 
out of the way he nearly wrecked the agreement by demanding that 
Italy should enter the war by May 1, N.S., instead of at the end of that 
month, as proposed by Rome. It required much pressure from Lon- 
don and Paris, including a personal letter from Poincare to the tsar, 
to overcome Sazonov's resistance. By virtue of the secret treaty signed 
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by the four Powers in London on April 26, 1915, N.S., Italy was prom- 
ised territorial annexations which included the southern Tyrol to the 
Brenner Pass, Goritza, Istria, and northern Dalmatia, as well as an 
unspecified share of Asiatic Turkey and the German colonies in Africa, 
if the latter were partitioned among the allies. A truncated Albania 
was to become what Sazonov termed an Italian protectorate. The 
Russian foreign minister was critical of the London treaty and of the 
manner in which it was negotiated. He believed that the importance 
of Italian belligerency was grossly overestimated by Grey and Delcasse 
and that the legitimate interests of the Balkan Slavs had been sacrificed 
to Italian ambitions. In a sharply worded letter to Benckendorff (April 
21, 1915, N.S.) Sazonov characterised the proposed treaty as “a capitu- 
lation by the three Powers before the Italian demands/' The pact, in 
his opinion, was “unfortunate from all points of view” and he had 
agreed to sign it only “under strong pressure from the allies.” Grey, 
according to Sazonov, had made no real effort to scale down the 
Italian claims, however unreasonable, and the text of the treaty was 
drafted by the British foreign secretary and Paul Cambon, the French 
ambassador to London, without any participation by Russia; Sazonov s 
objections received only the most perfunctory attention. The experi- 
ence of the London treaty, Sazonov argued, was of ill augury for the 
future of allied cooperation. 

A tangled, indeed, a perplexing diplomatic situation confronted the 
entente Powers in Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece. Both Sazonov and 
Grey believed that the surest method of reconciling the passionate 
nationalism of the small Balkan states, and of aligning them against 
Austria and Germany, would be tire restoration of the 1912 Balkan 
League. Whatever may be the theoretical merits of this proposal, it 
met with insurmountable practical difficulties. While the principal 
territorial aspirations of Serbia (Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Dalmatian 
coast), Rumania (Transylvania, the Banat, Bukovina), and Greece 
(whose program of expansion was less clearly defined) could be real- 
ized only at the expense of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, Bulgaria was 
primarily concerned with the recovery of the territories she had lost 
to the Balkan allies by the Treaty of Bucharest (1913) which termi- 
nated the second Balkan war. Because of her location in the center of 
the peninsula and the size of her army Bulgaria was deemed to hold 
a key position in the Balkans. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, a Coburg, 
and the prime minister, V. Radoslavov, graduate of Austrian and Gen 
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man schools, were pro-Austrian and militantlv anti-Russian, even 
though in 1914 and 1915 they carried on negotiations with both bel- 
ligerent groups (as did the other Balkan states and Italy) and were 
profuse in their assurances that under no conditions would Bulgaria 
take up arms against Russia, England, and France. The apple of dis- 
cord was Macedonia, the recovery of which, according to A. A. Savin- 
skv, Russian ambassador to Sofia, had become “a real obsession’’ with 
the Bulgars; they were less intent on the annexation of Thrace and 
were relatively indifferent to Dobrudja (dispatch to Sazonov of No- 
vember 8, 1914, N.S.). Macedonia, however, was held by Serbia and 
Greece; the winning over of Bulgaria and the restoration of the Balkan 
League, therefore, depended on the ability of the entente to prevail 
upon these countries to relinquish, in exchange for suitable compensa- 
tions, their share of Macedonia to Bulgaria, or to persuade Bulgaria, 
again by promises of compensations elsewhere, to modify her intransi- 
gent attitude towards the Macedonian question. In both these under- 
takings Sazonov, Grey, and Delcasse failed lamentably. 

There was a basic difference between the international position of 
Serbia, on the one hand, and that of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece, 
on the other. From the very outbreak of hostilities Serbia was a bel- 
ligerent irrevocably committed to the cause of the entente , while the 
other three Balkan states remained neutral for many months. Each 
was ruled by a German monarch, had a powerful body of pro-Austrian 
and pro-German opinion, and was assiduously courted by Berlin and 
Vienna. Serbia, however, in spite of her dependence on the allies, 
showed unwillingness to make the territorial concessions that alone 
might have prevented Bulgaria from siding with the central Powers. 
The Serbian ambassadors to Athens and Paris stated emphatically 
that their government would rather abandon the whole of Serbia 
to Austria than to cede a fraction of Macedonia to Bulgaria (Novem- 
ber, 1914). Rumania and Greece demanded and obtained, as a part 
of the price of their friendly neutrality and eventual participation in 
the war on the entente side, guarantees of their territorial integrity; 
these guarantees were incompatible with the allied efforts to secure 
the cooperation of Bulgaria. On the horns of a dilemma, entente diplo- 
macy in the Balkan capitals often worked at cross-purposes. Sazonov 
realized from the beginning that it was useless to count on Serbia’s 
voluntary concessions to Bulgaria and that the territorial sacrifices 
regarded as essential by the allies could be only imposed upon Pashifrib 
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(dispatch to Benckendorff, August 29, 1914, N.S.). Grey, however, 
believed that the allied Powers should limit themselves to advice and 
counsel and should let the Balkan governments themselves work out 
an agreement, a proposal that never had a chance of success. It would 
seem that in the spring of 1915 the position of the British and the 
Russian government had been reversed: Grey, under the impact of the 
deterioration of the military situation, urged the bringing of strong pres- 
sure upon Serbia, but Emperor Nicholas demurred and would not go 
beyond an appeal by the heads of the allied states to Serbia's sense of 
duty and enlightened self-interest. It was argued that since the realiza- 
tion of Serbian national ambitions depended on an entente victory, 
which would be impaired by the hostility of Bulgaria, the sacrifice 
of Serbian Macedonia would be a legitimate and wise contribution to 
the common cause. 

The Bulgarian issue was further complicated by Turkey's entry into 
the war and Russian designs on Constantinople. Believing that military 
occupation was an essential prerequisite of annexation, Sazonov de- 
manded in December, 1914, that Bulgaria's declaration of war on 
Turkey (then regarded as likely) should be delayed until a Russian 
expeditionary force had landed in the Balkans. In February, 1915, 
however, he withdrew his objections, but continued to feel uneasy 
about the possibility of a victorious war in European Turkey in which 
Russia would have no direct part. Desultory negotiations with Bulgaria 
and Serbia dragged on for a year. Meanwhile the failure of the Dar- 
danelles expedition and the retreat of the Russian armies in Galicia 
and Poland strengthened the hand of the pro-German party in Bul- 
garia and at the same time made the Serbs somewhat more amenable. 
The final allied offer to Bulgaria (September 14, 1915, N.S.), con- 
curred in — although grudgingly and with reservations — by Serbia, 
proposed the immediate occupation by Bulgaria of Thrace up to the 
line Enos-Midia and the annexation, at the end of the war, of the 
"unconditional" zone of Macedonia as defined in the Serbo-Bulgarian 
treaty of 1912. The allies demanded in return that Bulgaria promise 
to declare war on Turkey "in the near future." This offer was a case 
of too little and too late. On September 3, N.S., Bulgaria had con- 
cluded an agreement with Turkey, and on September 6 she had signed 
a military convention with Germany obtaining the immediate occupa- 
tion of a portion of Thrace and a free hand in Macedonia in return 
for the promise to declare war on Serbia. On October 5, N.S., allied 
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representatives were recalled from Sofia, and a week later (October 12, 
X.S.) Bulgaria invaded Serbia. 

Rumania, like Bulgaria, was a source of grave anxiety to allied head- 
quarters and foreign offices. In spite of the rapprochement between 
Rumania and the entente Powers that prevailed in the years preced- 
ing the war, the ties between that country and the Triple Alliance 
were not severed, and pro-German and pro-Austrian sentiment was 
strong in Bucharest. In 1914 Rumania was a partner of Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Italy in a defensive alliance directed against 
Russia. The alliance, whose origins went back to 1SS3, was renewed 
as recently as the spring of 191 3. Rumanian national aspirations, more- 
over, included not only Austro-Hungarian territories but also Bessara- 
bia, which had been annexed by Russia in 1812. In the fateful days 
of August, 1914, King Charles, a Hohenzollern and ruler of Rumania 
since 1881, favored the immediate declaration of war on the side of 
the central Powers but was overruled by the Rumanian government 
headed by Ion Bratiano. Bratiano, ignoring Rumania’s obligations 
towards Germany and Austria-Hungary (as a year later he was to ig- 
nore her obligation to come to the assistance of Serbia when the 
latter was attacked by Bulgaria), merely ordered measures ‘'for the 
protection of national frontiers/ 7 assumed a waiting attitude, and pro- 
ceeded to negotiate with both belligerent groups. Sazonov, who acted 
as chief spokesman for the allies, offered to Bratiano, in return for 
Rumania's benevolent neutrality, the guarantee of her territorial in- 
tegrity and the eventual annexation of Austro-Hungarian territories 
inhabited by Rumanians. The offer wns accepted (subject to the 
curious reservation that it should not be disclosed at the time to any 
one in Bucharest, including the king and the British and French am- 
bassadors) and was embodied in the secret RussoRumanian agree- 
ment of October 3, 1914, N.S. Although the death of King Charles 
(October 14, 1914, N.S.) and the accession of Ferdinand removed a 
powerful pro-German influence from Rumanian politics, the agree- 
ment of October 3 proved to be but the starting point of a laborious 
and protracted process of diplomatic bargaining. 

The Russian position was inconsistent. Sazonov, after having guar- 
anteed the territorial integrity of Rumania, repeatedly urged Bratiano 
to make “voluntary” concessions to Bulgaria in Dobradja (which, it 
will be remembered, Rumania had wangled from Bulgaria in 1913); 
he believed that this would be a salutary example to Serbia arid Greece 
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and would pave the way for the revival of the Balkan League. Bratiano, 
however, would not part with Dobrudja unless Rumania was com- 
pensated by the annexation of Bessarabia, a proposal Sazonov would 
not even discuss. Meanwhile Bucharest played for time, and as the 
fortunes of war turned against the entente the Rumanian demands 
became more exacting. The ethnographical principle which Sazonov 
proposed to make the basis of the allocation of Austro-Hungarian ter- 
ritories to Rumania was lost sight of in the process of discussion. The 
revised Rumanian claims comprised the districts of the Banat inhabited 
by Serbs and those of Bukovina inhabited by Ukrainians. There was 
a sharp divergence of opinion among the allies as to Rumania’s part 
in the war. Sazonov advocated benevolent neutrality that would cut 
off tire central Powers from Rumanian oil and wheat; Grey and Del- 
casse insisted on belligerency “at any cost/’ as the French foreign min- 
ister put it to Izvolsky in June, 1915. Russian military opinion on the 
desirability of Rumanian participation in the war was divided and 
shifting. In May, 1915, the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich held 
that in view of the intervention of Italy Rumanian belligerency was 
a matter of “secondary importance” and her demands "exorbitant and 
unacceptable ” Six weeks later his chief of staff, lanushkevich, wrote 
to Sazonov that, because of the unfavorable trend of military events, 
the declaration of war by Rumania was eminently desirable and her 
terms should be agreed to at once. In the summer of 1916 General 
Alekseev, a former opponent of Rumanian intervention, joined the 
allied military leaders in a peremptory request that Rumania declare 
war without further delay; in case of non-compliance the promises 
of compensation were to be null and void. It was this ultimatum, 
coupled with the success of the Brusilov offensive, that finally forced 
Bratiano to take the plunge. The convention signed by Rumania and 
the allied Powers on August 17, 1916, N.S., accepted practically in their 
entirety the Rumanian demands, including those Sazonov had long 
held to be inadmissible. Ten days later Rumania declared war. The 
decisive and speedy defeat of her armies and the seizure of most of 
her territory and natural resources by the enemy was a blow to allied 
hopes and, perhaps, a vindication of those who, like Sazonov, had op- 
posed Rumanian intervention. 

The international situation in Greece differed from the pattern ob- 
served in the other Balkan states. The so-called pio-German and pro- 
Austrian faction, which somewhat illogically was deemed to include 
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all those who opposed intervention on the side of the allies, was headed 
by King Constantine, brother-in-law of Emperor William; the sup 
porters of an active pro-entente policy were led by Venizelos, prime 
minister since 1910. Greece, a maritime Power, had traditionally ad- 
hered to a 4< western” orientation, with the result that Russian influ- 
ence in Athens was much weaker than in Bucharest and the capitals 
of the Slav states. Russia, moreover, had taken no part in the Balkan 
campaigns, except for sending a small “token 1 ' force to Salonika. Allied 
negotiations with Greece, therefore, were largely in the hands of 
London and Paris, while Russian diplomatic intervention was sporadic 
and rather negative in character, that is, it aimed not at winning the 
good graces of Greece but at preventing policies which the Russians 
deemed to be contrarv to their interests. The conflict between Petro- 
grad and Athens arose in connection with the Dardanelles expedition 
and Russia’s proposed annexation of Constantinople (about which 
more will be said presently). From the beginning of the war the forc- 
ing of the Dardanelles was a favorite project of Winston Churchill, 
then first lord of the admiralty, but it was not taken up in earnest by 
the British government until early in January, 1915, after the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich had made an urgent appeal to London 
for a diversion in the Near East. Churchill had envisaged the pos- 
sibility that the navy alone might not be able to seize the Straits and 
that the landing of a large expeditionary force might become neces- 
sary. According to his view, the avowedly formidable difficulties of a 
combined sea and land attack on Constantinople w r ould be mitigated 
if the allies could rely upon the cooperation of Bulgaria and Greece. 
The outlook in Bulgaria was uncertain, but Greece, even though she 
would not take up arms in defense of Serbia, appeared eager to par- 
ticipate in a war against Turkey. An offer to this effect was made to 
Great Britain by Venizelos in August, 1914, six weeks before Tur- 
key declared war, but was rejected bv Grey on the ground that its ac- 
ceptance would have forced Bulgaria into the enemy camp. Five 
months later, with Turkey in the w T ar and the Dardanelles expedition 
in the process of preparation, the situation had changed, and Grey 
offered Greece important territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor in re- 
turn for military intervention (January 23, 1915, N.S.). 

Sazonov, who in the meantime had made up his mind that Russia 
must annex Constantinople and the Straits, was negotiating to this 
effect with England and France, and viewed the Balkan situation from 
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the narrow standpoint of the fulfillment of Russia's “historic mission." 
He was suspicious of Bulgaria 9 and Greece, both of which had their 
own “historic" claims on Constantinople, and he was determined to 
block any military move that might jeopardize the consummation of 
the Russian plan. At the end of January, 1915, he agreed to the oc- 
cupation of Gallipoli by the Greeks proposed by Grey, on condition, 
however, that England and France would guarantee the non-interfer- 
ence by Greece with “Russian policies and Russian interests in Con- 
stantinople and the Straits." Grey and Delcasse hastened to give the 
required assurance; but on March 1, N.S., after the difficulties of a 
naval assault on the Straits had become apparent, Venizelos made a 
new proposal: the use of Greek troops in forcing the Dardanelles. 
Churchill and the British admiralty welcomed the offer, but Sazonov 
declared that “under no condition" would Russia tolerate “the par- 
ticipation of Greek troops in the entry of allied armies in Con- 
stantinople" (March 2, N.S.). Grey's argument that the use of the 
Greek army and navy would greatly shorten the operation against 
Constantinople and that the fact of military occupation had no bear- 
ing on the final disposition of the conquered territories (a principle 
applied, according to Grey, to the German possessions in the Pa- 
cific) left Sazonov unmoved. He reiterated that the acceptance of 
Venizelos $ offer “would lead to endless complications and have the 
most serious consequences" and that the tsar would never agree to the 
participation of Greek land and naval forces in any operation in the 
region of the Straits (March 6, N.S.). King Constantine having dis- 
avowed the offer of March 1, Venizelos was forced to resign (March 
6, N.S.). Negotiations with his successor led nowhere, and Greece 
had no part in the Dardanelles expedition. In view of the internal 
situation in Greece it is a moot question whether Venizelos would 
have succeeded in carrying out his plan even if Sazonov had not in- 
terposed a veto; it is also debatable whether Greek participation would 
have materially altered the course and outcome of the Dardanelles 
expedition. Churchill was among those who felt that Sazonov s ob- 
stinacy had compromised one of the most promising operations of the 
war. The subsequent untoward events in Greece — the allied landing in 
Salonika (October, 1915), the formation in that area of a rump 

® Sazonov in Kis memoirs gives credence to the fantastic tale that King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria had purchased from a theatrical company the regalia and robes of a 
Byzantine emperor and kept them on hand at his residence. 
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government headed by Venizelos (September, 1916 h and, in the sum- 
mer of 1917, the bombardment of Athens by an allied force, the de- 
position of Constantine, the return of Venizelos to Athens, and the 
declaration of war bv Greece on the central Powers — were engineered 
by the western allies. Russia had the good fortune to play but a minor 
role in these developments. 

Having stumbled into the war unprepared and more or less by 
accident, Russia was caught short not only of guns and munitions but 
also of that all-important requisite of modern warfare — war aims. 
Repetitious verbiage about brotherly love for Serbia and German 
arrogance and bestiality (in which the Russians who knew Germanv 
well found it difficult to believe) was obviously not enough. Sa- 
zonov’s first attempt at rationalizing the irrational — for war is always 
irrational — was singularly unimaginative and anemic. The program 
he outlined to Buchanan and Paleologue on September 14, 1914, N.S., 
provided for cession of Alsace, Lorraine, and parts of the Rhineland 
to France; the restoration of Belgium and the enlargement of her 
territory at the expense of Germany; the return of Schleswig and 
Holstein to Denmark; the restoration of the kingdom of Hanover; 
the reorganization of Austria-Hungary as a tripartite monarchy, with 
the Czechs as the third full-fledged partner; the transfer to Serbia of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and northern Albania; compensation 
to Bulgaria in Serbian Macedonia and the annexation by Greece of 
southern Albania; the annexation of Valona by Italy; the partition 
of German colonies among England, France, and Japan; and a war 
indemnity. Russian territorial gains were limited to eastern Galicia and 
the region along the lower course of the Nieman as well as the in- 
clusion of Posen, Silesia, and western Galicia in the future autonomous 
Poland, which was to be under Russian rule. 

This dreary catalogue of “historic grievances” and “legitimate na- 
tional aspirations” compiled from the dusty files of the foreign office 
was hardly of a nature to arouse enthusiasm in Russia. No claims of any 
kind were made on Turkey; it was not until September 26, N.S., that 
Sazonov, as an afterthought, amended his list by demanding the 
free passage of Russian warships through the Straits. The question of 
the partition of the Ottoman empire was first raised by the British. 
Sazonov agreed that if Turkey joined Germany “she must cease to 
exist,” while he continued to exert himself to prevent this contingency. 
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It, as it is often alleged, Russia's desire to acquire Constantinople and 
the Straits was one of the chief causes of the war, no evidence of it 
transpired in the early confidential exchange of views between Sazonov 
and the western allies. 

Turkey's entry into the war altered the situation and provided the 
opportunity to inject into Sazonovs academic program a dramatic 
element which, it was imagined, would have a wide popular appeal. 
The imperial manifesto issued on the occasion of the break of diplo- 
matic relations with the Porte spoke of the approaching solution of 
“the historic task bequeathed to us by our forefathers on the shores 
of the Black Sea." The hint was taken up by the press and by the con- 
servative and the liberal factions of the Duma. For instance, the popu- 
lar liberal professor of the University of Moscow, Prince E. N. Tru- 
betskoy, who had only recently held that expansion could do Russia 
nothing but harm, now expounded the theory that the “independence 
of Russia" was inextricably bound up with the possession of Con- 
stantinople. “With us," he wrote in 1915, “this is a question of our 
daily bread, of our whole political power, of our cultural mission, of 
the survival of the spiritual self of Russia," and he proclaimed that 
Russia's main task was the restoration of the cross on the basilica of 
St. Sophia (a venerable structure in Constantinople converted by the 
Turks into a mosque), which he extolled as “that pearl of the Gospel 
for which Russia should be willing to sacrifice everything she has." 
According to Miliukov, leader of the liberal opposition in the Duma, 
Russia “must acquire the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, together 
with Constantinople and a portion of the littoral sufficient to ensure 
the defense of the Straits." The conservatives vied with the liberals 
in insisting on the fulfillment of Russia's “historic mission." Not all 
educated Russians shared these aberrations, but since dissenting opin- 
ions received no publicity it was easy to mistake the quasi-unanimous 
acclaim of the proposed annexation for the true expression of a gen- 
uine popular movement. 10 

10 Among those who deprecated the conquest of Constantinople were high 
officials of the Russian foreign office. For example, Prince N. A. Kudashev, chief 
representative of the foreign office at the army headquarters in 1914-1916, and 
later ambassador to China, held that “neither spiritually nor physically are we ready 
for the annexation of the Straits. When I say ‘spiritually* or morally this is what I 
mean: to establish ourselves in Constantinople, as crusaders proclaiming the triumph 
of the Orthodox Church, is out of the question because of our panslav sympathies 
and affiliations, our dislike of the Greeks, and the insufficient authority of our 
clergy with the Greek hierarchy. Of playing the part so brilliantly performed by 
England in Egypt we are utterly incapable. Then what will happen if by a decree of 
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Grey understood that resistance to the wishes of the Russian gov- 
ernment might well wreck the alliance. He took the lead, and on 
November 9, 1914, N.S., told Benckendorff that in the event of the 
defeat of Germany the fate of the Straits and Constantinople must 
be decided in conformity with Russian interests. Subsequent negotia- 
tions between Petrograd, on the one hand, and London and Paris, 
on the other, gave concrete meaning to Grev s intentionally vague 
statement. The final Russian program, which was formulated in a 
memorandum of March 4, 1915, N.S.. and was accepted by the Brit- 
ish government on March 12, provided for the annexation by Russia of 
Constantinople, the western shore of the Bosphorus, the Sea of Mar- 
mara and the Dardanelles, southern Thrace up to the line Enos-Midia, 
the islands of Imbros and Tenedos, and a strip of the Asiatic littoral. 
The consummation of these promises was contingent on the success- 
ful termination of the war and the satisfaction of British and French 
claims in the Ottoman empire and elsewhere. Petrograd undertook 
to view annexations by the allies in a spirit of friendly reciprocity'. 
These were far-reaching commitments. As early as November, 1914, 
a few days after Grey's statement to Benckendorff, Sazonov, con- 
sulted by London, approved “with particular pleasure” the proposed 
annexation of Egypt by Great Britain. The agreement about Con- 
stantinople became, indeed, the corner-stone of a complex, precariously 
balanced structure of secret treaties which led eventually to infinite 
international complications and, when disclosed, brought discredit to 
the cause of the allies. Viewed from the standpoint of Anglo-Russian 
relations, Grey's wartime policy in the question of Constantinople 
was a welcome sign that under the pressure of necessity the British 
foreign office had at last succeeded in freeing itself from the nefarious 
tradition of Palmerston and Stratford de Redcliffe. 11 

Providence we obtain possession of Constantinople, the Straits, and so on? Among 
other things we shall have against us the entire local population, antagonized by 
our backward administrative methods, particularly by our treatment of national 
minorities; also Bulgaria and Greece, who have quite definite views about the 
Straits, and especially about Constantinople; and then Rumania, whom we are 
trying to win over and who will hardly be pleased by the rumors concerning our 
desire to settle down on the Bosphorus, which would mean that she is bottled up 
in the Black Sea” (letter to Sazonov, Feb. 24, 1915, N.S.). Sazonov had shared 
these doubts and had at first opposed the acquisition of Constantinople; but, bowing 
to the will of the tsar and the pressure of what he believed to be public opinion, he 
became the leading advocate of annexation. 

11 In 1905 the British Committee of Imperial Defense, after a thorough study, 
had reached the conclusion that the exclusion of Russia from the region of the 
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The French government signified its adherence to the Anglo-Russian 
agreement on April 10, 1915, N.S., and the Italian government on 
December 2, 1916, N.S. The brief delay in the case of France was due 
to the reluctance of the Quai d’Orsay to discard its traditional policy 
towards Turkey, and to apprehensions concerning the future of large 
French investments in that country. The much longer delay in the 
case of Italy was caused by Sazonov s refusal to recognize her as a full- 
fledged ally until she had declared war on Germany, which Rome 
finally did in August, 1916. With the agreements duly signed and 
sealed, the acquisition of Constantinople by Russia — assuming the 
defeat of the central Powers — appeared assured, at least on paper. 
Sazonov, however, had little confidence in the validity of international 
agreements unless supported by force. He believed (as Kudashev put 
it to General Danilov in January, 1915) that “only that is firmly ac- 
quired which we have obtained ourselves, by our blood, by our en- 
deavor.” Hence his efforts to organize an independent Russian ex- 
pedition against Constantinople to assure an adequate or at least a 
token participation of Russian forces in the Dardanelles expedition, 
to discourage that operation if the Russians could have no part in it, 
and to prevent the use in the region of the Straits of Bulgarian and 
Greek troops. The military, however, shattered the plans of the 
foreign minister. Sazonov was told by headquarters that neither men 
nor ships were available for an independent Russian campaign against 
Constantinople. The same argument obtained concerning the Dar- 
danelles expedition, in the success of which the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nikolaevich and Danilov did not believe but which they regarded as 
a useful diversion to relieve the pressure on the Caucasian front. 12 

Straits "was not for Great Britain a matter of primary naval or military interest/' 
History of the Great War Based on Official Documents , By Direction of the Histori- 
cal Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence : Naval Operations , by Sir J. S. 
Corbett (London, 1921 ) , II, 204. This conclusion, which did not affect the policy 
of Grey in 1908 and 1911, was a restatement, although on different grounds, of the 
common-sense policy advocated by Richard Cobden some seventy years earlier 
(seep. 842). 

12 There was considerable confusion concerning the number of Russian troops 
available for landing in European Turkey. On Jan. 23, 1915, N.S., the British gov- 
ernment was informed by the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich that he could not 
promise the participation of Russian land or naval forces in the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion. This emphatic statement, however, was not regarded as final and, indeed, 
under the pressure of the tsar and Sazonov the high command appeared to be will- 
ing to revise its position. The size of the Russian expeditionary force was estimated 
by Churchill at 8,000 (Feb. 23, 1915, N.S.), by Kitchener at 47,000 (March 10, 
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The outlook became even dimmer with the deterioration of the 
military situation in 1915 and the change in the Russian high com- 
mand. The Russian retreat, the failure of the Dardanelles expedition, 
and the declaration of war by Bulgaria drove the new chief of staff, 
General Alekseev, to the conclusion that peace with Turkey was the 
only way to prevent disaster ( October, 1915 j . He returned to this sub- 
ject in February, 1916, when the success of the Russians in Turkistan 
and the capture of Erzerum created a favorable situation for peace 
overtures to Turkey. Alekseev argued that it was idle to plan for con- 
quest when the enemy held a large portion of the national territory. 
Nothing short of the concentration of all Russian resources on the 
Austro-German front would bring victory. Alekseev therefore tenta- 
tively suggested peace with Turkey on the basis of the status quo ante 
bellum even at the price of renouncing '‘some beautiful dreams/ 7 This 
proposal, however, had no sequel. The Petrograd foreign office, com- 
mitted to the annexation of Constantinople, w*as not prepared to re- 
vise itself. On February’ 21, 1917, that is, virtually on the eve of the 
revolution, the new minister of foreign affairs, N. N. Pokrovsky, pre- 
sented to the tsar a secret report in which he argued that the ultimate 
fate of Constantinople and the Straits would be decided, not bv in- 
ternational agreements, but by the military situation at the end of 
the war, and that without a Russian occupation of these territories 
allied promises would prove "a mere scrap of paper/ 7 He therefore 
urged preparations for the landing of Russian troops on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. Army headquarters gave no encouragement to this 
proposal, which after the revolution was taken up by Miliukov, foreign 
minister in the Provisional Government. 

Constantinople and the Straits were the major (but not the only) 
item of Russian postwar expansion endorsed by the allies. An Anglo- 
French agreement dealing with the partition of Asiatic Turkey was 
initialed on behalf of the two countries by Sir Mark Sykes and G. 
Picot on March 9, 1916, N-S. Amended in the light of Sazonov's criti- 
cisms, it was ratified by a Franco-Russian convention of April 26, 1916, 
N.S., and a few days later by England. Under the Sykes-Picot agree- 


N.S.), and by Paleologue at 100,000 (statement to tbe Bulgarian ambassador to 
Petrograd, March 24, N.S.). The final (and only) concrete Russian offer of 4,500 
men to be shipped from Vladivostok (May and June, 1915) was declined by 
Kitchener on the ground that the limited usefulness of this small force would not 
justify the technical difficulties and expenditure of transporting it from tbe Pacific. 
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ment Russia’s share of the spoils included the districts of Trebizond, 
Erzerum, Bayazid, Yana, Bitlis, a slice of Kurdistan, and a strip of the 
Black Sea shore west of Trebizond. The question of annexations along 
Russia’s western frontier was dealt with, in a more summary fashion, 
by an exchange of letters between the French and the Russian gov- 
ernments in February, 1917. Under the terms of this agreement, which 
was negotiated during the allied conference in Petrograd, Russia prom- 
ised to support the French claims to Alsace, Lorraine, and the Saar, 
as well as the French plan for the establishment of an autonomous 
neutralized state on the left bank of the Rhine; in return the French 
government reaffirmed its adherence to the 1915 agreement about 
Constantinople and recognized Russia’s freedom in determining her 
western frontier. The British were unaware of the Franco-Russian 
agreement, and when it came to their notice they protested vigor- 
ously. 

Peace feelers through both official and unofficial channels met with 
no response from the imperial government. There were, of course, 
influential men in Petrograd (among them Witte) who believed that 
war against Germany was a fatal mistake and should be terminated 
at the earliest opportunity. These views received no encouragement 
in official circles; and at no time, not even during the brief months 
when the supposedly pro-German Sturmer headed the foreign office, 
did imperial Russia falter in its loyalty to the Allied cause. 

Constantinople, however, was the chief trump card of Russian diplo- 
macy. To bolster the declining morale of the nation and to stem the 
tide of anti-British propaganda that swept the country after the fail- 
ure of the Dardanelles expedition, the agreements concerning Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, theretofore a closely guarded secret, were 
disclosed, with the consent of the allies, in the Duma on December 
2, 1916, N.S. The announcement, coming as it did in the midst of 
an acute domestic crisis and alarming news of the defeat of the Ru- 
manian army, “fell perfectly flat,” to quote Buchanan. Not even the 
ultra-nationalist and conservative press and parliamentary groups 
seemed to care any longer about the fulfillment of Russia’s “historic 
mission” or to believe in its possibility. The “Byzantine mirage,” as 
Paleologue put it, had vanished in thin air. 
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THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

It cannot be repeated too often that while the political and diplo- 
matic gains of war are tenuous and problematic its costs are invariably 
high. Contrary to some expectations, Russia's backwardness proved 
no safeguard against the disastrous consequences of belligerency’. Like 
the other countries engaged in the struggle, she experienced the full 
effects of the disorganization of agricultural and industrial production: 
shortage of man power, raw materials, foodstuffs, and consumers' 
goods; dislocation of transportation and foreign trade; and budgetary 
and monetary disorders with their familiar concomitants — rising prices, 
declining real incomes, and general impoverishment. The inevitable 
disruptive consequences of warfare were aggravated, in the case of 
Russia, by enemy occupation of her industrialized western provinces, 
by nearly complete isolation from her allies and the outside world, and 
by the ineptness of her government and its inability to organize the 
country’ for war. 

Rational distribution of man power is a basic problem of war econ- 
omy. The mobilization of 1914 and subsequent drafts made profound 
inroads on the labor force engaged in peacetime pursuits. The Russian 
peacetime army in 1914 was estimated at 1.4 million men; an addi- 
tional 5.1 million were drafted in 1914, 5.2 million in 1915, 2.7 million 
in 1916, and 0.6 million in 1917, giving a total of over 1 5 million. These 
official figures, which are probably too low, indicate that in 1914 15 
per cent of the male population of working age ware serving with the 
colors, in 1915 25 per cent, in 1916 36 per cent, and in 1917 37 per 
cent. The resulting shrinkage of the labor supply was felt particularly 
in industry, which even in peacetime suffered from a shortage of skilled 
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workers and which, moreover, depended largely on the seasonal labor 
of the peasant farmers that was no longer forthcoming. Nevertheless 
between 1914 and 1917 the total number of industrial workers in- 
creased, according to the tentative estimate of Rashin, by some 400,- 
000. The new sources of labor included refugees, oriental labor (Per- 
sian and Chinese), and prisoners of war (some 376,000 prisoners of 
war w r ere employed under the ministry of commerce and industry in 
1917), as w ; ell as men of military age who before the war would not 
have sought industrial employment but were now eager to do so be- 
cause of exemptions from army service provided for the workers in 
some of the war industries. There w ? as also a marked increase in the 
employment of women and in juvenile labor. Before the war about 
one-third of industrial workers were women; by the end of 1916 they 
accounted for more than half of the total labor force. The large influx 
of new and inexperienced workers, combined with other wartime con- 
ditions, had an adverse effect upon the productivity of labor. For 
example, in spite of the lengthening of the working day and the in- 
crease in the number of overtime hours, the average monthly output 
per worker in the foundries declined from 181 poods in 1914 to 163 
poods in 1915, to 143 poods in 1916, and to 119 poods in the first two 
months of 1917. Similar trends were observed in other industries. 

The effects of mobilization upon agriculture were different in the 
case of peasant farming and in that of large estates. Excess of man 
powder, it will be remembered, w r as one of the features of Russian “rural 
overpopulation”; the withdrawal of a large proportion of men of 
working age therefore actually meant a reduction in the number of 
idle hands rather than an impairment of the productivity of small 
farming. Under the stimulus of increased demand and high prices, the 
area under cereal crops sown by the peasants in European Russia 
(exclusive of the provinces occupied by the enemy) expanded by some 
13 million dessiatines, from the annual average of 47 million in 1909- 
1913 to 60 million in 1916. The large estates, on the other hand, in 
spite of the fact that many refugees, oriental workers, and prisoners of 
war were employed in agriculture, did not succeed in replacing the 
some 300,000 to 400,000 workers they had lost through army drafts, 
with the result that in European Russia (exclusive, again, of the prov- 
inces occupied by the enemy) the area under cereals on the large 
estates declined by 1 5 million dessiatines, from the annual average of 
21-3 million in 1909-1913 to 6.5 million in 1916. This shrinkage was of 
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great national importance because the large estates produced pri- 
marily for the market, while a considerable proportion of the grain 
growm by the peasants was consumed by the farmers themselves. 
Moreover, the total area under crops (excluding Finland and Poland) 
declined, chiefly because of enemy occupation, from 99.5 million des- 
siatines in 1913 to 90.6 million in 1916. The shortage of foodstuffs ex- 
perienced during the war, however, may be traced to three principal 
factors: the appearance of a huge new demand represented by the 
armed forces, the breakdown of the railways, and the unwillingness of 
the peasants (whose production accounted, on the average, for 88 per 
cent of the cereal crop and for 78 per cent of the grain actually mar- 
keted) to part with their grain. 

The expansion of the armed forces not only reduced the economic 
war potential by absorbing a large percentage of the male population 
but also simultaneously created a new highly urgent and inelastic de- 
mand for the innumerable requisites of warfare (arms, munitions, uni- 
forms, and so on), as well as a substantial increase in the demand for 
foodstuffs. The nutrition standards of the peasants were exceedingly 
low, and the army fare, which included meat, fish, butter, eggs, and 
a generous allowance of sugar, was greatly in excess of what the peas- 
ant soldier used to get at home. Moreover, while the peacetime pit- 
tance of the peasants was derived, with but a few minor exceptions 
(sugar, vodka), from their own farms, the mobilized men (and also 
the refugees) had to he provided for by the government; hence the 
increased demand for foodstuffs and the additional strain on the in- 
adequate transportation system, perhaps the weakest spot in Rus- 
sia's weak economic armor. The geographical distribution of the rail- 
way network was uneven, its density declining in the east; that is, most 
of the lines were located in the western provinces occupied by the 
enemy or in the vicinity of the front. The carrying capacity of the rail- 
ways was low and the rolling stock insufficient. This unhappy state 
of affairs was due in some degree to the policies of S. V. Rukhlov, 
minister of transportation in 1909-1915. He succeeded in bringing 
some order to the finances of the state-owned railways, which con- 
trolled about two-thirds of the total mileage; but the elimination of 
perennial deficits was achieved at the price of drastic retrenchments of 
maintenance expenditures and curtailment of capital outlays, much 
to the detriment of the efficiency of the network. The movement of 
millions of troops and refugees and of a huge volume of army freight 
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imposed upon the weak and under-developed railways system a bur- 
den that proved beyond its capacity. The number of railway engines 
in working order declined from 20,000 in 1914 to 17,000 in 1916, and 
to 9,000 in 1917; the number of railway cars declined from 540,000 in 
1914 to 463,000 in 1916, and to 174,000 in 1917, while the production 
of rails fell from 43 million poods in 1914 to less than 12 million in 
1917, The practical monopolization of the meagre and dwindling 
railway facilities by army services accounted, in part, for the severe 
shortages experienced by the civilian population. 

The nature of war economics was not as well understood in 1914 
as it is by generations enlightened by the experience of two world wars. 
What many Russian economists feared at the outbreak of hostilities 
was not shortages but overproduction due to the shrinkage of the mar- 
kets. In August, 1914, for instance, Prince D. I. Shakhovskoy argued 
before the influential Moscow Agricultural Society that because of 
the suspension of exports 'wheat, finding no buyers on the home 
market, may well lose all value”; he therefore urged government in- 
tervention in support of grain prices. Many manufacturers, laboring 
under a similar delusion, cut production by 25 or even 50 per cent. 
These apprehensions were soon belied by events. Army demand more 
than filled the gap created by the disruption of exports, and both in- 
dustry and agriculture found themselves deluged with orders. Never- 
theless the economic policy of the early months of the war adhered 
to the principle of "business as usual,” and no government interven- 
tion was contemplated except in the areas immediately adjoining the 
front. It was not until the military reverses of the spring of 1915, ac- 
companied by a- calamitous shortage of war supplies, breakdown of 
the railways, and the rapid deterioration of the economic situation 
that the "business as usual” approach was superseded by that of "mo- 
bilization of industry” for the needs of the army. The new policy, car- 
ried out by specially created agencies (to be discussed later) in which 
both management and labor were represented, achieved a degree of 
success: by the end of 1916, because of increased domestic production 
and large shipments from allied countries, the supply of the army 
was vastly improved. This result, however, was attained at the price 
of diverting practically all industrial capacity to war purposes, with a 
corresponding reduction in the output of consumers' goods and ar- 
ticles needed by the farmers, such as fertilizers and agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements. The resultant shortages led to an orgy of 
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speculation, inflicted considerable hardships on the civilian population, 
and deprived the peasants of the incentive to sell their grain. 

Government control over the distribution of foodstuffs was intro- 
duced gradually and in a haphazard fashion. The initial period of 
almost unrestricted economic freedom was followed by the institution 
of partial controls and the splitting of the market into two sections, 
of which one — catering to the civilian population — continued to en- 
joy a large measure of freedom, while the other — embracing army 
supplies — was brought under increasingly stringent state regulations. 
It was not until the autumn of 1916, when the failure of this dual 
method became apparent, that an attempt was made to extend state 
control, including fixed prices, to the entire field of food supply. 
Fixed prices, however, were maintained at too low a level, were sub- 
ject to frequent revisions, invited evasion, and instead of stabilizing 
production and supply merely added to the confusion. Rationing of 
consumption (food cards) was first tried in the latter part of 1916, 
and became fairly general in 1917. The state monopoly of grain trade 
was finally proclaimed by the Provisional Government in March, 
1917. At the end of 1916, and especially in 1917, however, disor- 
ganization had reached a stage where government orders were no 
longer enforced, and much of the economic legislation of the later 
period of the war remained a dead letter. By the end of the empire the 
prices of the principal foodstuffs were two, three, or four times above 
their prewar level; in 1917 the upward price movement was accelerated, 
and assumed catastrophic dimensions. 

Isolation from the outside world was a factor in Russia's economic 
predicament. With the outbreak of the war the land frontier with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was closed. The German blockade of 
the southern Baltic and the Danish straits, and the closure of the 
Dardanelles by the Turks, deprived Russia of her principal sea routes. 
The two direct routes open were those of the Pacific Ocean and of 
the White Sea. The Pacific route, however, involved a rail journey 
across Siberia and, as a means of communication with Europe, a 
voyage around the globe. Archangel, the only sizable port on the 
White Sea, is icebound part of the year, and is connected with the 
hinterland by a railway of doubtful efficiency. The building of a rail- 
way linking Petrograd with the ice-free port of Murmansk in the 
extreme north began in October, 1915, but it was not completed until 
November, 1916. There still remained the possibility of transit trade 
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by way of Sweden, by far the shortest and safest route in wartime. Its 
practical usefulness, however, was impaired by the British blockade 
(using the term “blockade” in its non-technical meaning) of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The Swedish government vigorously resisted Brit- 
ish interference with its freedom of commerce and used Russian transit 
trade as a lever to wangle concessions from London, a policy of legi- 
timate self-defense that did not, of course, facilitate Russian trade by 
way of Sweden. 

The war wrought revolutionary changes in Russian foreign trade. 
Exports and imports dropped precipitously in the first year of the 
war; although both recovered subsequently, exports remained at a 
level below one-third of their 1913 value, while imports exceeded their 
pre-war value by 20 per cent in 1915-1916 and were nearly twice as 
high in 1916-1917. For the three years August, 1914, to July, 1917, 
the excess of imports over exports aggregated 2,531 million rubles. The 
mounting deficit in foreign trade accounts indicated the deterioration 
of Russia's international financial position and was in sharp contrast 
with the “favorable” balance of trade so carefully husbanded by Rus- 
sian ministers of finance of the pre-war period. Figures of value ex- 
pressed in rapidly depreciating rubles, however, do not tell the whole 
story, and may be misleading. In spite of the increase in the value of 
imports, their volume, measured by weight, was but two-fifths of the 
corresponding figure for the three years immediately preceding the 
war; the volume of exports, of course, suffered a much greater decline. 
No less striking were the changes in the direction and composition of 
foreign trade. Commerce with Germany, formerly Russia's principal 
customer and source of supply, and with other enemy countries, was 
discontinued, and the bulk of Russian exports went to Finland and 
Great Britain; the commodities exported were chiefly semi-manufac- 
tured goods such as hemp, lumber, and flax. With the closure of the 
Dardanelles and of the Baltic sea route, small amounts of grain were 
exported by way of Archangel (18 million poods in 1915 and 21 million 
in 1916); in 1917 they dwindled to less than 2 million poods, that is, 
grain exports became practically extinct. Russian wartime imports 
came chiefly from Great Britain, the United States, France, and Japan, 
and consisted of arms, munitions, and equipment necessary for the 
manufacturing of war supplies. 

The course of Russian public finance during the war conformed 
closely to a dreary and familiar pattern. The one significant departure 
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from the conventional approach was the decree of August 22, 1914, 
extending for the duration of the war the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor previously ordered for the period of the mobilization. This ven- 
ture into compulsory temperance would seem to have been a personal 
decision of the tsar, inspired, presumably, by Rasputin. As recently as 
July 27, the Duma had approved a bill, introduced by the minister of 
finance Bark, for an increase in the price of vodka. The abolition of the 
monopoly of spirits eliminated the largest single source of state reve- 
nue, an action believed to be unprecedented in the history of any 
country confronted with a grave emergency. The social effects of 
prohibition were similar to those in the United States under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Prohibition was but looselv enforced, bootlegging 
flourished, peasants turned to various forms of home brew, and drunk- 
enness was as prevalent as ever. Much of the home-brewed liquor, 
moreover, was not fit for human consumption, and its use was detri- 
mental to public health. An unforeseen by-product of prohibition was 
the substantial savings realized by the peasants which added to their 
purchasing power, reduced the stimulus to sell grain, and exercised an 
inflationary pressure on the market. 

The elimination of the liquor revenue was but one — although a 
major one — of the losses suffered by the treasury. Receipts from taxes 
fell because of enemy occupation of a portion of the territory, cur- 
tailment of peacetime activities (foreign trade, non-military railway 
traffic), and for other reasons, while expenditure increased by leaps 
and bounds. In 1914-1917 some 5,000 million rubles were spent on 
allowances to the families of service men and over 700 million on 
refugees. No official estimates of Russian war costs are available; but 
according to the authoritative computations of M. Dementev they 
amounted to 1,655 million rubles in 1914, to 8,818 million in 1915, to 
14,572 million in 1916, and to 13,603 million in the first eight months 
of 1917, giving a total of 38,650 million. The rise in tax rates and the 
new taxes introduced during the war (including the income tax and 
the war profit tax, both enacted in 1916) w r ere barely sufficient to fill 
the gap created by the loss of revenue. War expenditure, therefore, 
was defrayed by borrowing and by the use of the printing press. Be- 
tween the outbreak of the war and September 1, 1917, the public debt 
increased by 23,908 million rubles; of this amount 8,071 million were 
foreign loans secured in part by the transfer to England of a portion 
of the Russian gold reserve. Convertibility of paper rubles into gold 
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was suspended on July 23, 1914, and the volume of paper currency in 
circulation rose from 1,633 million rubles on the eve of the war to 2,946 
million at the end of 1914, to 5,617 million at the end of 1915, and to 
9,097 million at the end of 1916; paper circulation nearly doubled in 
1917, reaching 18,917 million in October, when the Bolsheviks over- 
threw the Provisional Government. Simultaneously the rate of ex- 
change of the ruble declined from the pre-war parity of 9.46 to the 
pound sterling to an average of 11.40 rubles in 1915, to 15.55 rubles 
in 1916, and to 25.52 rubles in July and October, 1917. Economic 
backwardness, indeed, proved no defense against the disruptive con- 
sequences of belligerency. 

The war of 1914 brought a notable reversal in Russia's traditional 
attitude towards enemy aliens. During the Napoleonic wars, in 1800 
and in 1807, the St. Petersburg government embargoed English ships 
and commercial establishments and imposed certain restrictions on the 
use of enemy property of non-commercial character, but these prece- 
dents did not create a tradition and were not followed in the later part 
of the nineteenth century. During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877— 
1878 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, enemy nationals were 
permitted "to continue their residence and carry on their peaceful 
occupations under the protection of the Russian law/ 7 In August, 1914, 
the imperial government reaffirmed the above policy by proclaiming 
that "the inviolability of private property of enemy nationals is a 
principle firmly recognized by international law/ 7 This magnanimous 
attitude, how r ever, was almost immediately reversed; beginning with 
October, 1914, the government embarked on a program of measures 
carried out under the slogan of "liberation from the German yoke 77 
and directed towards the liquidation of the property rights not only of 
enemy aliens but also of settlers of enemy extraction, subjects of the 
Russian Crown, whose families in a vast number of cases had resided 
in Russia for generations. 1 The concept of war as a struggle between 
armed forces — a concept which the Russians upheld in an age less 
ruthless or, at least, less thorough than our own — was superseded by 
one of totalitarian war that tends to obliterate distinctions between 
combatants and non-combatants. The totalitarian doctrine of warfare 

1 Baron Boris E. Nolde, Russia in the Economic War (New Haven, 1928), pp. 
3-17 and passim. The area of agricultural land held by enemy (chiefly German) 
settlers and subject to expropriation was estimated in June, 1916, at nearly 8 million 
acres. Ibid., p. 114. 
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found its full acceptance and application in the Second World War 
in measures such as internment of enemy aliens and seizure of their 
property, impounding of funds owned by neutral states and nationals, 
wholesale blacklisting of neutral firms suspected of trading with the 
enemy, saturation bombing of open cities, and, finally, the use of the 
atomic bomb. 

THE GOVERNMENT IN WARTIME 

Viewed in its broader aspects, the imperial government on the eve 
of the war w ; as a blend of medievalism and western democracy. The 
former was typified by the jealously guarded prerogatives of the Crown 
and by hostility towards any extension of the sphere of popular gov- 
ernment, while the latter was represented, however imperfectly, by 
the State Duma and the institutions of local self-government. Curi- 
ously, the w'ar strengthened both these antagonistic tendencies. Medi- 
evalism asserted itself in the resurgence of the personal rule of the tsar, 
the ascendancy of the empress and Rasputin, and the decay of the 
bureaucratic system; the advance of democracy w T as evidenced by the 
enhanced stature of the Duma, the wader field of activity open to the 
zemstvos and municipalities, and the broadening of the social basis of 
government through the creation of wartime agencies which included 
representatives of the legislative chambers, management, and labor. 
The strengthening of both the democratic and the anti-democratic 
strain accentuated the conflict between the two and contributed to the 
disintegration of the entire system. 

Prior to 1914 Nicholas exercised little control over the day-by-day 
administration of public affairs except through the selection of his 
ministers, who, however, were largely drawn from the upper levels of 
the bureaucracy and usually possessed (at least in theory) the quali- 
fication of experience acquired by virtue of tenure of high offices. The 
ever present influence of the empress was not unduly felt, although 
the activities of Rasputin (who, it will be remembered, was introduced 
to the imperial couple in 1905) had caused much unfavorable com- 
ment and were the subject of an interpellation in the Duma in 1912. 
Sabler in 1911 and Goremykin and Bark in January, 1914, owed their 
ministerial appointments to Rasputin's support. Nevertheless before 
the war his interference with the affairs of state was sporadic and of 
no serious consequence, and it was not until the departure of the tsar 
for the army in 1915 that it assumed the character of a major national 
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problem* A novel and untoward development was the fanatical de- 
termination of the empress to devote herself to the service of the 
dvnasty and of the nation. Her blind acceptance of Rasputin’s guid- 
ance and the total domination she exercised over her consort produced 
a situation that might well have appeared incredible had it not been 
established beyond a shadow of doubt by the correspondence between 
Nicholas and Alexandra Fedorovna. 2 The empress, writing in un- 
idiomatic and ungrammatical English, incessantly urged her husband 
to be 'more autocratic” and '‘to show his mind.” It did not occur 
to her that these admonitions were incompatible with the tsar s meek 
compliance with her own wishes. Guided by Rasputin, she imagined 
herself to be an instrument of Providence. 

In August, 191?, the tsar assumed the command of the army. This 
fateful decision was partly due to his romantic concept of the duties 
of kingship and partly to the pressure brought to bear upon him by 
Rasputin and the empress. Alexandra Fedorovna feared the popularity 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich with the troops and quite 
unjustly suspected his loyalty. She greeted the assumption of the high 
command by the emperor as the opening of a "glorious page” in his 
reign and in Russian history, and she prophesied that his critics would 
soon be forced to realize the “great wisdom” of his decision. Mean- 
while she was eager to fill the place left vacant by the emperor’s ab- 
sence from Petrograd. “I long to poke my nose into everything . . . 
to wake people up, to put order into all, and unite all forces,” the 
tsarina wrote in September, 1915. Nicholas warmly encouraged her 
ambitions. “Truly, you ought to be my eyes and ears there in the capi- 
tal, while I have to stay here,” he wrote a year later. “It rests with 
you to keep peace and harmony among the ministers — thereby you do 
a great service to me and our country. ... I am so glad . . . that 
you have found at last a worthy occupation.” 

The enthusiasm of the emperor for Alexandra Fedorovna’s inter- 
ference in the affairs of state was not shared by the majority of his 
ministers and by the leaders of the Duma and public opinion. In the 
late summer of 1915 the council of ministers had among its mem- 

2 The Letters of the Tsaritsa to the Tsar, 1 91 4-1 91 6, with an introduction by Sir 
Bernard Pares (London, 1923); The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa , with an 
introduction by C. H. Hagberg (London, 1929). Pertinent excerpts from this cor- 
respondence are quoted in M. T. Florinsky, The End of the Russian Empire (New 
Haven, 1931 ), Chap. Ill, and in Sir Bernard Pares’ The Fall of the Russian Mon- 
archy (New York, 1939), passim. 
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bers an unusually large number of men of integrity and — for a Rus- 
sian imperial government — of liberal leanings who were willing to 
work with the Duma and the newly created wartime agencies. 3 x\fter 
the outbreak of the war the position of the civilian government was 
an exceptionally difficult one. The law of July 16, 1914, on the ad- 
ministration of the army in the field virtually deprived the council of 
ministers of any real authority. 4 Prince Shcherbatov stated at the 
meeting of the cabinet on July 16, 1915, that he "‘was deluged” with 
telegrams from provincial governors “depicting the intolerable situa- 
tion created by the military authorities. The slightest objections of 
civilian officials are met with severe rebukes and threats — sometimes 
of imprisonment. It is impossible to find out whose orders should be 
executed. They come from everywhere and are often contradictory. 
The result is complete confusion and disorganization.” Four weeks 
later (August 11) Shcherbatov complained that “even in Petrograd 
. . . the minister of the interior is a mere man in the street who is 
permitted to act only in so far as this does not interfere with the fanci- 
ful orders of the military.” It will be remembered that the retreat 
which led to the mass movement of refugees and which was patterned 
after that of 1812 was devised and carried out by army headquarters 
regardless of the protests of the council of ministers. 

The emperor s decision to lead the army w r as reached without con- 
sulting the cabinet and was received by that body with dismay. It 
was believed that the assumption by the tsar of direct responsibility 
for the conduct of military operations, at a time when the troops were 
in full retreat and the possibility of the evacuation of Petrograd and 
even Moscow was not excluded, might well prove the undoing of the 
monarchy. Over the objections of Goremykin, who vainly pleaded that 

3 Important changes in the composition of the council of ministers took place in 
midsummer of 1915. The minister of war Sukhomlinov was succeeded by Polivanov, 
who enjoyed great popularity in Duma circles. The minister of justice Shcheglovitov, 
a notorious arch-reactionary, was replaced by A. A. Khvostov, a conservative of less 
flamboyant hue. Prince N. B. Shcherbatov, a nobleman of liberal views, became 
minister of the interior, an office formerly held by the reactionary N. A. Maklakov. 
Sabler, Rasputin's appointee, was relieved of the duties of chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod. His successor was Samarin, a highly respected Churchman. The ap- 
pointments of Polivanov and Samarin were made during the emperor's visit to head- 
quarters, and they greatly distressed the empress. The changes undergone by the 
council of ministers in the summer of 1915 indicate that prior to the assumption 
by the tsar of the high command the influence of Alexandra Fedorovna and Ras- 
putin was not yet supreme. 

4 See p. 1320. 
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"the will of the tsar must be obeyed like the Gospel/ 7 ten (out of 
twelve) ministers took the unprecedented step of sending to the em- 
peror a joint letter begging him to reconsider his decision; a blunt 
reference to the "inadmissible divergence of opinion 77 within the coun- 
cil of ministers was tantamount to a request by the signatories to be 
relieved of their duties. 5 “The ministers are rotten/’ was the empress's 
verdict; Goremykin was “shocked and horrified/ 7 and the appeal to the 
tsar went unheeded. 

With the ministers at odds and practically on non-speaking terms 
with their president, the Duma and the country increasingly restless, 
and the empress clamoring for the heads of those members of the 
council who had the temerity to oppose her own and Rasputin's wishes, 
the reconstruction of the cabinet could not be long delayed. The man- 
ner in which it was accomplished, however, was such as to defeat its 
avowed objects — national unity and administrative efficiency. Goremy- 
kin's extreme unpopularity and the realization that his appearance in 
the Duma would lead to hostile demonstrations forced Alexandra 
Fedorovna to agree that he could no longer remain at the helm of 
the government. In January, 1916, he was succeeded by B. V. Sturmer, 
an even more contemptible specimen of the St. Petersburg bureauc- 
racy than his predecessor. The new president of the council, accord- 
ing to N. N. Pokrovsky, one of his colleagues, “gave the impression 
of a man of extremely limited gifts, one suffering from acute sclerosis 
due to advanced age/ 7 and incapable of formulating the simplest 
thought without first putting it down in writing. Stunner, moreover, 
was surrounded by a group of unscmpulous adventurers and was sus- 
pected, it would seem on good grounds, of questionable financial deal- 
ings. The empress nevertheless held that he was the “right man 77 be- 
cause he “very much values Gregory, which is important, 77 and “com- 
pletely believes 77 in Rasputin's “wonderful, God-sent wisdom. 77 While 
in office Sturmer made weekly reports to Alexandra Fedorovna and 
kept in close touch with her through her friend and confidante Mad- 
ame Vymbov. In November, 1916, he was forced into retirement by 
a bitter personal attack upon him and the empress, which was launched 
in the Duma by Miliukov. The next president of the council, A. F. 

5 The letter was signed by eight civilian ministers, but the ministers of war and of 
the navy (Polivanov and Admiral J. K. Grigorovich ) informed the tsar of their 
solidarity with their colleagues. Goremylun and the minister of justice A. A. 
Khvostov toolc no part in the collective demarche . 
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Trepov, a conservative who would not make obeisance to Rasputin, 
was appointed by the tsar against the wishes of Alexandra Fedorovna, 
but his tenure of office lasted merely five weeks. At the end of Decem- 
ber, that is, after Rasputin's murder, Trepov was succeeded by the 
elderly Prince N. D. Golitsin, a wealthy nobleman devoid of political 
ambitions and inexperienced in the art of government but personally 
known to the empress. His appointment was as much of a shock and 
surprise to Golitsin as it was to the country at large. He was imperial 
Russia's last president of the council of ministers. 

The vicissitudes of the presidency of the council epitomized the 
decay of the bureaucratic government. Of the ten ministers who were 
signatories of the appeal to the tsar in August, 1915, three were dis- 
missed in September and October of that year and four in 1916; of the 
remaining three still in office in February, 1917 — Bark, the minister of 
commerce and industry Prince V. N. Shakhovskoy, and Grigorovich 
— the former two owed their good fortune (if good fortune it was) to 
their friendship with Rasputin. The correspondence of Nicholas and 
Alexandra Fedorovna leaves no doubt that these and other changes in 
the government were due to her influence. With few exceptions the 
new ministers had the endorsement of the empress and Rasputin. 
Some of them maintained themselves in office for a few months, others 
merely for a few weeks. Changes in the cabinet were extraordinarily 
frequent, and were aptly described by the ultra-conservative deputy 
Purishkevich as the “ministerial leapfrog." Even Nicholas came to 
realize the consequences of his misdeeds. “All these changes make my 
head go round," he wrote in September, 1916; “in my opinion they 
are too frequent. In any case they are not good for the internal situa- 
tion of the country, as each new man brings with him alterations in 
the administration." The names of shadowy office-holders lured by 
the illusory glamour of power need not be recorded here. It was a 
grotesque and sinister procession of nonentities and adventurers, peb- 
bles — not milestones — on the road that led the monarchy to ruin. An 
exception, however, must be made in the case of A. D. Protopopov, an 
outsider in the bureaucratic circles of the capital. Protopopov was long 
connected with the zemstvos, belonged to the left wing of the Octo- 
brist Party, was a member of the third and fourth Duma and its vice 
president since 1914. He was among the founders of the Progressive 
Bloc (about which more will be said below), and in the summer of 
1916 he headed the Russian parliamentary delegation to the allied 
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countries. Protopopov thus ranked high in liberal circles. His accept- 
ance in September, 1916, of the office of minister of the interior under 
Sturmer, followed by revelations of his association with Rasputin and 
Madame Vyrubov, led to a breach with his former associates. Public 
feeling against Protopopov ran so high that it virtually ruled out the 
possibility of his appearance before the Duma over which he had so 
recently presided. Bitter attacks upon him in the Duma and in the 
press, his tenacious determination to remain in office, and the inse- 
curity' of his position appear to have unbalanced his mind. The pro- 
gressive deterioration of his mental condition was noted by his col- 
leagues in the government and is corroborated by the voluminous 
evidence he submitted to the committee of inquiry appointed after 
the fall of the monarchy. The odd ways of the minister who “jumps 
from one idea to another and cannot make up his mind on anything” 
did not escape his imperial master. In November, 1916, Nicholas de- 
cided to dismiss Protopopov; but the empress took up his defense, and 
a man verging on insanity remained at the head of the ministry of 
the interior until the revolution. His case gives the measure of the 
decadence of the bureaucratic system. 

A bureaucratic government is inherently inflexible and finds it dif- 
ficult to adapt itself to the demands of an emergency. It was this in- 
ability of the central authorities to cope with the problems raised by 
the war that primarily accounts for the greater freedom of action con- 
ceded to the institutions of local self-government. In Russia, as in 
other countries, the war generated a movement for national unity and 
a desire to put aside internal dissensions, at least until the struggle 
was over. In the case of the liberals this conciliatory attitude was mo- 
tivated not only by nationalistic emotions but also by the vague belief 
that a war waged in alliance with the French and British democracies 
might well prove the forerunner of an era of constitutional and social 
reforms at home. The zemstvos were among the first to offer their 
services to the government. On July 30, 1914, the representatives of 
thirty-four provincial zemstvos met in Moscow and founded the All- 
Russian Union of Zemstvos for the Relief of Sick and Wounded Sol- 
diers. All zemstvos, with the exception of the notoriously reactionary 
zemstvo of Kursk, joined the union, which was modeled on a similar 
organization established during the Russo-Japanese War. Prince G. E. 
Lvov, head of the 1904-1905 intra-zemstvo organization, was elected 
president of the union. Received by the tsar, he was assured of the 
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whole-hearted cooperation of the government a promise that was not 
fulfilled. The municipalities followed the example of the zemstvos 
and established the Union of Towns; characteristically, the imperial 
sanction (August 16) limited the existence of the union to the dura- 
tion of the war. At first the two unions concerned themselves exclu- 
sively with the relief of the sick and wounded; they maintained hos- 
pital trains and built an extensive network of hospitals, canteens, and 
medical stores. Beginning with the summer of 1915, when the retreat 
of the Russian armies disclosed the inadequacy of war supplies, the 
unions participated in the drive for the mobilization of industry. This 
work of the unions was carried on chiefly through a joint committee 
‘‘for the supply of the army,” known by the abbreviated name of Zem- 
gor. It took the form of assistance to the government in placing war 
orders, establishment of factories and plants, evacuation of industrial 
enterprises from areas menaced by the enemy, and shipment of sup- 
plies needed by the army in the field. The bulk of the vast sums spent 
by the unions came from the public treasury, only a small fraction of 
the funds they handled being raised directly by the zemstvos and 
municipalities. Although the work of the unions both in providing 
relief for w : ar sufferers and in helping to overcome the supply crisis of 
1915 was on the whole successful, it was not free from serious short- 
comings. There was, perhaps inevitably, much waste and duplication 
of effort by other relief and supply agencies, and the accounting 
methods of the unions were notoriously loose. The unions, moreover, 
were the haven of draft-dodgers — the so-called “zem-hussars” — whose 
gaudy uniforms, ultra-martial bearing, and assiduous-attendance at 
night clubs attracted some public attention and aroused amusement 
not unmixed with irritation. The fact that the unions, in spite of these 
shortcomings, enjoyed great popularity and commanded the allegiance 
of thousands of employees closely linked with the army and with 
provincial and rural Russia assured them a prominent place in the 
conflict between the government and the liberal opposition that de- 
veloped in 1915 and 1916. 

War is inimical to representative institutions and, even in countries 
with a deeply rooted parliamentary tradition, tends to curtail the 
control of the legislative over the executive. With the outbreak of 
hostilities the constitutional functions of the Duma, limited as they 
were, suffered further diminution. Under the Russian law the “war 
budget/ 7 which comprised the bulk of expenditure in wartime, was 
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exempt from legislative control. Moreover, legislation under Article 
87, that is, by "temporary'' decrees subject to subsequent ratification 
by the chambers, received wide application. In the premiership of 
Goremykin (January, 1914, to January, 1916) no less than 384 meas- 
ures were enacted by virtue of Article 87, some of them of questionable 
constitutional validity (for instance, the imposition of taxes). The 
Duma was thus de facto shorn of much of its lawmaking power and 
largely lost whatever degree of control it had formerly exercised over 
the public purse. These developments, together with the fact that 
the Duma, elected as it was on the basis of a highly restricted and 
selective franchise, was not a truly representative assembly, might well 
have justified the expectation that it w 7 ould sink into utter insignifi- 
cance. Events, however, followed a different course. 

The Duma, convened for a one-day session on July 26 (August 8, 
N.S.), 1914, rode the wave of emotional patriotism and proclaimed 
its whole-hearted support of the government in the prosecution of the 
war. The only signs of dissent were the abstention of the Labor Group 
and the social democrats from voting war credits, and the resolution, 
proposed jointly by the Bolshevik and the Menshevik factions of the 
Social Democratic Party, which condemned war and the political and 
economic order that allegedly brought it about. However, like the so- 
cialist parties in western and central Europe, the Mensheviks and the 
Labor Group led by Alexander Kerensky, while disclaiming any im- 
perialistic ambitions, agreed to cooperate with the government in wag- 
ing a defensive war. The Bolsheviks alone took the intransigent posi- 
tion that the proletariat in every country should strive to defeat, not 
the opposing armies, but the bourgeois and imperialistic regime at 
home. In November, 1914, the five deputies constituting the Bolshevik 
faction in the Duma were arrested. They were tried, together with a 
few accomplices, by a civilian court on charges of subversive activities, 
found guilty, and sentenced to deportation to eastern Siberia (Feb- 
ruary, 1915). Contrary to the expectations of the authorities, the ar- 
rest and trial provoked hardly any protest among the workers. With 
the removal of the turbulent Bolshevik faction, cooperation between 
the Duma and the government appeared assured. 

During the recess that followed the adjournment of July 26, the 
Duma did not disperse, but continued to function informally as a 
provisional committee for the relief of war sufferers. M. V. Rodzianko, 
president of the Duma, was chairman of the committee, which in- 
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eluded all the deputies who happened to be in the capital. The com- 
mittee met regularly, kept in close touch with the deputies in the 
province or serving with the forces, as well as with the Unions of 
Zemstvos and Towns, and gradually became the center not only for 
the exchange of war information but also for the discussion of political 
issues and the formulation of common policies. The three-day session 
of the Duma held at the end of January, 1915, was preceded by the 
appearance of the leading ministers before a private meeting of the 
budget committee. The attitude of cynical contempt and indifference 
displayed by Goremykin, Sukhomlinov's facile optimism, and the de- 
liberate rudeness of N. A. Maklakov, minister of the interior, produced 
a painful impression in Duma circles. At the public session the pledges 
“to safeguard the moral unity of the nation” were renewed, but the 
reiteration of stereotyped patriotic slogans could not conceal the pro- 
found uneasiness felt by many deputies. The session of January, 1915, 
proved, indeed, the beginning of the parting of the ways which was 
soon to develop into a wide cleavage between the Duma and liberal 
opinion, on the one hand, and the Crown and officialdom, on the 
other. The informal program of liberal opinion (using “liberal” in the 
broadest meaning of the term) crystallized around four main issues: 
convocation of the Duma and its effective participation in the conduct 
of public affairs; removal of the particularly odious ministers; participa- 
tion of the non-bureaucratic agencies in supplying the army; and “a 
government enjoying the confidence of the nation,” a formula involv- 
ing no constitutional changes but merely calling for the appointment 
to ministerial offices of men acceptable to liberal opinion. After the 
departure of the tsar for army headquarters in August, 1915, these 
issues were gradually merged with, and superseded by, that of the 
ascendancy of the empress and Rasputin. 

In the spring and summer of 1915 the government took several half- 
hearted steps to placate the opposition. Four of the more unpopular 
ministers — Sukhomlinov, Shcheglovitov, Maklakov, and Sabler — were 
dismissed, but Goremykin continued in office. The Duma was con- 
vened on July 19 for a protracted session, and the non-bureaucratic 
agencies were at least permitted to participate in the work of supply- 
ing the army. The implementation of the policy of “mobilization of 
industry” adopted in the summer of 1915 was largely in the hands of 
three newly created institutions : the special councils, the war industries 
committees, and the already mentioned joint committee of the Unions 
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of Zemstvos and of Towns (Zemgor). Legislation initiated in the 
Duma and enacted in August, 1915, provided for the establishment of 
five special councils — for national defense, transportation, fuel, food 
supply, and refugees. The object of the councils, which were given 
comprehensive powers, was the coordination of policies within their 
respective fields. Each council consisted of representatives of govern- 
ment departments, the legislative chambers, the Unions of Zemstvos 
and of Towns, and the central war industries committee. The estab- 
lishment of the war industries committees, whose purpose was the 
self-mobilization of industry for national defense, was due to the initia- 
tive of business circles. The committees enjoyed a considerable degree 
of autonomy, their work being carried on with the approval of the gov- 
ernment but not by its orders or under its control. The central war 
industries committee, with headquarters in Petrograd, directed the 
activities of an extensive network of provincial and local committees. 
Each committee consisted of representatives of government depart- 
ments, the Unions of Zemstvos and of Towns, management, and 
labor. A. I. Guchkov, a former president of the Duma and a prominent 
business and political leader, was chairman of the central war indus- 
tries committee. The work of the special councils, war industries com- 
mittees, and the Zemgor — hasty improvisations in the midst of a great 
war — was lacking in coordination and has been much and deservedly 
criticized. Nevertheless these agencies had an important part in over- 
coming army supply shortages and opened to public initiative a new 
and fruitful field of activity. 

The inclusion of representatives of labor in the war industries com- 
mittees, a revolutionary departure from Russia's traditional administra- 
tive practice, caused a sharp disagreement within the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The Mensheviks favored participation, while the Bolshe- 
viks opposed it on the ground that the proletariat must not support 
a bourgeois government engaged in an imperialistic war. These con- 
flicting views were reflected in the results of the election of labor dele- 
gates. In September, 1915, the Bolsheviks succeeded in blocking the 
election of labor representatives to the central war industries com- 
mittee, but the new election held in November reversed the decision; 
by May, 1916, labor was represented on some 120 local committees. 

The military reverses of 1915 produced a strong movement of alarm 
and discontent which the paltry concessions to public opinion out- 
lined above proved unable to quell. The retention of Goremykin at 
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the head of the council of ministers was conclusive evidence that no 
real change of policy could be expected. Basic changes of policy, how- 
ever, came to be looked upon as a sine qua non of a successful prose- 
cution of the war; this theme, indeed, dominated the debates in the 
Duma, which reassembled in July, 1915. The demands of the parlia- 
mentary majority' were formulated in the program of the Progressive 
Bloc, a parliamentary combination which included the deputies of 
six of the leading parties in the Duma (ranging from the “progressive 
nationalists 7 ' led by V. V. Shulgin, on the right, to the Constitutional 
Democratic Party, on the left), and the members of three of the less 
reactionary groups in the State Council. The program announced at 
the end of August, 1915, dwelt, in a preamble, on the necessity of a 
"united government consisting of persons who enjoy the confidence 
of the country and are in agreement with the legislative chambers as 
to the execution ... of a definite program. 77 The program aimed at 
the elimination of the "distrust of public initiative 77 that had hitherto 
governed official policies, and proposed to achieve this object by the 
strict enforcement of the rule of law, curtailment of the interference 
of the military with the civilian authorities, a change in the personnel 
of local administration, and removal of the more odious measures 
inspired by racial, religious, and class discrimination. More concretely, 
the program demanded amnesty for persons convicted, or deported 
without trial, on religious and political grounds; the repeal of dis- 
criminatory measures against Poles, Jews, Ukrainians, and religious 
minorities; non-intervention in the domestic affairs of Finland; repeal 
of anti-trade union regulations; removal of the legal disabilities at- 
tached to the status of a peasant; amendment of the zemstvo act of 
1890 and the municipal government act of 1892, and extension of the 
field of local self-government. 

The majority of the ministers were in agreement with the program, 
or at least regarded it as offering a basis for negotiations. Goremykin, 
however, took the position that a parliamentary combination includ- 
ing members of the two chambers was unconstitutional and that “its 
scarcely disguised purpose was the limitation of the powers of the 
monarch. 77 After an audience with the empress he went to head- 
quarters and secured an imperial order proroguing the Duma (Septem- 
ber 3) . This action was regarded in parliamentary circles as a deliberate 
provocation and spelled the end of all pretense at maintaining the fic- 
tion of a union sacree. According to Rodzianko, some of the deputies 
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went so far as to advocate open defiance of the prorogation order and 
urged the Duma to proclaim itself a constituent assembly. Negotia- 
tions between several of the ministers and the leaders of the Progres- 
sive Bloc were broken off, but public agitation continued. Demands 
similar to those advanced by the Progressive Bloc were forthcoming 
from many quarters — the Red Cross, the war industries committees, 
the Unions of Zemstvos and of Towns, and individual zemstvos and 
municipalities. The resolutions passed by some of these bodies went 
further than the Progressive Bloc, and called for a government not 
merely "enjoying the confidence of the nation 7 ' but one responsible to 
the Duma. The Progressive Bloc, even though it remained faithful to 
its moderate program and had among its members outspoken op- 
ponents of parliamentarianism (for instance, Kokovtsov, leader of one 
of the groups in the State Council affiliated with the Bloc), had un- 
wittingly fostered the more radical demands. The multiplicity of 
political parties and the absence of a stable majority in the Duma were 
regarded as a serious obstacle to parliamentary government. With the 
formation of the Progressive Bloc this objection lost some of its force. 

In the second half of 1915 and in 1916 the political situation rapidly 
deteriorated. Frequent changes among the ministers produced cabi- 
nets sadly at variance with a government "enjoying the confidence of 
the nation 77 for which public opinion was clamoring. To Alexandra 
Fedorovna the leaders of the opposition were traitors and the mem- 
bers of the Duma "impertinent brutes 77 ; she wished Rodzianko could 
be hanged, urged the tsar to send Lvov, Gutchkov, Miliukov, and 
Polivanov to Siberia, and plotted the dissolution of the Duma and the 
abolition of the war industries committees and of the Unions of 
Zemstvos and of Towns. 

Meanwhile the activities of Rasputin had become a matter of grave 
public concern, and soon overshadowed all other issues. Sturmer, 
Goremykin's successor, endeavored to obtain the assurance that Ras- 
putin's name would not be mentioned from the rostrum of the Duma. 
Although his request was not granted, the Duma was convened, after 
a considerable delay, on February 6, 1916. On the opening day of the 
session Nicholas paid his first and only visit to the lower chamber. 
This step was instigated by Rasputin on the theory that the tsar’s per- 
sonal charm — an accepted dogma in court circles — would win over the 
deputies, but the results proved disappointing: by the time the Duma 
was prorogued on June 20 the Crown and the legislature had drifted 
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further apart. On November 1 the Duma reassembled in a turbulent 
and angry mood. Miliukov bitterly attacked the regime and de- 
nounced the '"dark forces” behind the throne, mentioning by name 
Alexandra Fedorovna and Sturmer as the leaders of the pro-German 
clique. He ended each peroration with the question: "'Is this stupidity 
or is this treason? 7 ' Miliukov subsequently explained that he favored 
the former interpretation, but public opinion inclined to accept the 
latter. The speech created a sensation and forced the dismissal of 
Sturmer (November 10), but otherwise the situation remained un- 
changed. A few days later the ultra-conservative deputv Purishkevich 
delivered in the Duma a passionate oration directed against Rasputin 
and his associates. He wound up with a dramatic appeal to the min- 
isters “to throw themselves at the feet of the emperor, and beg him to 
believe in all the horror of Rasputin's influence." Although both 
speeches were suppressed by the censorship, they were circulated in 
thousands of mimeographed and typewritten copies and were widely 
read. 

The November debate, of which the Miliukov and Purishkevich 
speeches were the high-lights, expressed accurately the fears and 
aspirations of the upper and the middle class, and added greatly to 
the moral stature of the Duma. Appeals to the tsar to put an end to 
irresponsible influences and to reach an understanding with the Duma 
came not only from institutions and personalities identified with the 
opposition but also from the British ambassador and such conserva- 
tive groups as the members of the imperial family, the State Council, 
and the Council of the United Nobility. Nicholas refused to be moved. 
His obstinacy drove some of the conservative Russians to the conclu- 
sion that the elimination of Rasputin and, perhaps, of Alexandra 
Fedorovna and even of the emperor himself might well prove the 
only way to save the dynasty. There was much inconsequential talk 
about schemes for a palace revolution in the manner of the eighteenth 
century. Finally a conspiracy to murder Rasputin was organized by 
Purishkevich, the Grand Duke Dimitry Pavlovich (a nephew of the 
tsar), and Prince Felix Yusupov, who was related by marriage to the 
imperial family. Rasputin was induced to take poison, and when it 
failed to work he was shot dead in the palace of Prince Yusupov on 
December 17, 1916. His body was recovered from under the ice, where 
it was thrown by the conspirators, and was secretly buried in the 
grounds of the imperial residence in the presence of the emperor, the 
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empress, and their children. No legal action was taken against the 
participants in the murder, although Yusupov was exiled to his estate 
and Dimitry Pavlovich was sent to the Persian front. The disappear- 
ance of Rasputin w r as greeted with a general feeling of relief, but it 
had no appreciable effect upon the course of domestic policies and 
brought no relaxation of the political tension. 

SOCIAL UNREST 

The Rasputin epic was an element in the making of the revolution 
of 1917. It did untold damage to the prestige of the monarchy, and 
alienated from the throne the very social groups upon which the 
Crown might otherwise have relied. Nevertheless, the importance of 
Rasputin as a factor in the revolution has been grossly exaggerated. 
The educated Russians who took an interest in politics, read news- 
papers, and understood what they read were a tiny minority in the 
midst of the amorphous, inarticulate millions of the illiterate and 
half-literate peasants. Moreover, many of the intellectuals favored 
social revolution and were out of sympathy with programs of moderate 
reforms such as those sponsored by the Progressive Bloc. Because of 
the restricted franchise and the manipulation of elections by the min- 
istry of the interior, the State Duma and the institutions of local self- 
government were not representative of the true feeling of the country. 
The handful of left-wing deputies in the Duma commanded a much 
larger following than is indicated by their number. The influence of 
what I have called the liberal opposition, a vocal and fairly well or- 
ganized political group, should not be underestimated; yet the fact 
remains that it was numerically weak and was hopelessly out of touch 
with the masses, which were incapable of even understanding the 
issues so passionately debated on the floor of the Duma. If Alexandra 
Fedorovna was disliked by the common people, it was not because of 
her association with Rasputin or her interference with the affairs of 
state but because she was German and therefore suspected — contrary 
to all available evidence — of favoring the enemy. The true causes of 
the revolution must be sought not in the aberrations of the empress 
and the Rasputin extravaganza, grave as were some of their conse- 
quences, but in the inequities of Russia's political, social, and eco- 
nomic structure and in the additional burden thrust upon the coun- 
try by the exigencies of a great war. Rasputin was a symptom, not the 
cause, of a pathological condition that led the monarchy to its doom. 
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The breakdown of national morale came about gradually. The na- 
tionalistic and patriotic emotions that swayed the Duma at the session 
of July, 1914, were shared at the time, in some degree, bv every social 
group. Large pro-Serbian and anti-Austrian and anti-German crowds 
gathered in the streets and, in St. Petersburg, looted the German em- 
bassy, Mobilization was carried out in an unexpectedly orderly man- 
ner, and cases of draft evasion were few. The strike movement, which 
in the summer of 1914 had reached the highest point since 1905-1906, 
collapsed. The country' appeared to be solidly behind its leaders and 
determined to fight the war to a victorious end. This heartening pic- 
ture of the nation united in a great common cause began almost im- 
mediately to fade away. The process of social disintegration that set 
in and gained momentum as months went bv must be viewed against 
the background of discord, bitterness, and lack of national unity that 
had accumulated for generations. The immediate causes of the mount- 
ing discontent and disaffection were military’ reverses, the heavy losses 
suffered by the army, the plight of the refugees, economic disorders, 
administrative chaos, and general weariness with a war whose object 
was not understood and, perhaps, could not be satisfactorily explained. 
The Duma spoke with authority for the majority of the upper and 
the middle class; labor and the peasantry, however, took little interest 
in politics, and their increasing restlessness was due primarily to eco- 
nomic hardships and a longing for peace. 

Causes for grumbling and legitimate complaints were not lacking. 
Spiralling prices, shortages, lines in front of food shops, and overcrowd- 
ing imposed a severe strain upon the urban population, especially its 
poorer section. Although the monetary wages of industrial workers 
increased appreciably during the war, they lagged behind the rise in 
the cost of living, with the result that, with the exception of the higher- 
paid workers in war industries, real wages in 1915 and 1916 declined 
from the already low prewar level. The position of the families of 
workers drafted into the army was truly desperate because separation 
allowances paid by the government were calculated merely to provide 
nutrition, and made no provision for other expenditures (lodging, 
fuel, clothing, and so on). The changing mood of labor was evidenced 
by the resurgence of the strike movement After the outbreak of the 
war Russia enjoyed a brief period of almost undisturbed industrial 
peace. The situation, however, underwent a change in the spring of 
1915. Over 1,000 strikes involving 553,000 workers occurred -in that 
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year, and 1,400 strikes involving 1,086,000 workers in 1916; the strike 
movement was further intensified in January and February, 1917. This 
was a disturbing development, even though the number of both strikes 
and strikers was still considerably below the respective figures for 
January to July, 1914 (4,000 and 1,449,000), when the total number 
of workers was smaller by some 400,000 than in 1916. Moreover, pre- 
war strikes were predominantly “political,” that is, they had objectives 
other than the advancement of the economic welfare of the workers, 
while wartime strikes, according to M. G. Fleer, the Soviet historian 
of the labor movement, were spontaneous, free from trade-union 
leadership, and inspired chiefly by economic motives. The one ex- 
ception was the strikes of the relatively highly-paid metalworkers, who 
had been traditionally in the front rank of class-conscious, politically- 
minded militant labor. The authorities dealt sternly with labor disturb- 
ances, especially in industries working for national defense. Strikers of 
military age were drafted into the army and either sent to the front or 
retained at their jobs, no longer as “free” workmen, but as soldiers 
subject to military discipline. The government might have derived 
some comfort from the fact that industrial workers participated, 
through duly elected representatives, in the war industries committees. 
The official attitude towards organized labor, however, was one of 
mistrust, dislike, and suspicion, as illustrated by the case of the labor 
group on the central war industries committee. With the connivance 
of the authorities, an agent of the security police, Abrosimov, was 
elected a labor representative to that body, and early in 1917 the entire 
labor delegation was arrested, it would seem without good reason, by 
the mentally unbalanced Protopopov. 

Economically, the farmers would seem to have fared somewhat bet- 
ter than the industrial workers. As related elsewhere in this chapter, 
the area cultivated by the peasants was extended during the war. Sav- 
ings due to prohibition, allowances to the families of service men, and 
receipts for requisitioned livestock and the like are said to have in- 
creased the average real income of a peasant family by some 18 per 
cent. It is also held that the peasant establishment being largely self- 
sufficient, the rural community was less severely affected by the rise 
of commodity prices than was the urban population. Even if these 
optimistic assertions are correct — and one cannot be overcautious in 
dealing with Russian income statistics— the peasants failed to realize 
their blessings and, moreover, had valid reasons for restlessness and 
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discontent. Russia's total casualties in World War I were officially 
estimated at slightly over 7 million men; included in this figure were 
644,000 dead, 2,589,000 wounded, and 3,638,000 prisoners of war and 
missing. The peasants, who bore the brunt of these huge losses, never 
understood the purpose of the war, and after the excitement of the 
opening weeks of the struggle was over showed disinclination to con- 
tinue the sacrifices. In the summer of 1915 Prince Shcherbatov, the 
minister of the interior, informed the council of ministers that "‘the 
calling of new classes is becoming more and more difficult. The police 
are unable to deal with the large number of men who are trying to 
evade military sendee. Men are hiding in the woods and in the fields." 
The minister expressed the fear that if new classes of the resene were 
called the government “would not get a single man" unless — and this 
was an unwarranted assumption characteristic of the upper-class ap- 
proach — the draft were sanctioned by the Duma. Observers in close 
touch with the rural community, moreover, did not share the optimistic 
conclusions quoted above concerning the effects of the war upon the 
peasantry. According to a secret report by the state police department, 
a document of unusual astuteness and foresight that was prepared in 
October, 1916, and published subsequently by the Soviet government, 
“the high cost of living is felt in the villages as keenly as in the towns; 
and here it is accompanied by rumors even more extravagant than 
those circulated in the cities. . . . The attitude of rural Russia towards 
the war has been negative from the very beginning because, more 
than the cities and towns, it felt the departure of mobilized men. Now 
it has lost all faith in the successful issue of the war. . . . Everybody 
is impatiently waiting for the end of this 'damned war.' . . , There 
is a marked increase in hostile feelings among the peasants not only 
against the government but also against all other social groups." Even 
if some of the premises on which the authors of the report based their 
conclusions are questionable (for instance, the assertion that the rural 
community was more adversely affected by the war than were the 
cities), the general picture of the attitude of the peasants presented in 
the report is judicious and true to facts. 

A modern conscript army is a cross section of the population. In 
Russia it was, of necessity, a peasant army connected by innumerable 
intimate ties with the rural community and sharing its sorrows, fore- 
bodings, and hopes. The peasant soldier had even more compelling 
reasons than the peasant farmer to look askance at the war. The low 
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educational standards of the masses made the rank and file of the 
armv singularlv unresponsive to the idea of sacrifice for a common 
cause, and the general trend of events at the front and in the rear — 
the almost unrelieved record of defeats, staggering losses, poor leader- 
ship, and shortages of arms, munitions, and equipment — did nothing 
to improve the morale of the troops. This statement does not imply 
that Russian soldiers never fought well but rather that they were 
poorly equipped to withstand the strain of adversity which was their 
lot. Signs of demoralization became apparent during the early stage 
of the campaign. Tn December, 1914, the chief of staff, Ianushkevich, 
wrote privately to Sukhomlinov of “mass surrender to the enemy . . . 
sometime on the initiative of wartime officers ” “A Tambov peasant is 
vailing to defend the province of Tambov, but a war for Poland, in 
his opinion, is foreign and useless,” Ianushkevich wrote in July, 1915, 
to Krivoshein, the minister of agriculture. “The soldiers therefore sur- 
render en masse.” The chief of staff proposed an announcement to the 
effect that soldiers who have suffered disablement or have given proof 
of exceptional courage would be rewarded with land grants, while 
the land of those who surrendered to the enemy would be confiscated. 
A few days later the minister of war, Polivanov, told the council of 
ministers that “the army is no longer retreating but simply fleeing. 
, . . The slightest rumor about the enemy, the appearance of an in- 
significant German detachment leads to panic and the flight of whole 
regiments.” Polivanov put his faith “in immeasurable distances, im- 
passable roads, and the mercy of St. Nicholas, patron of Holy Russia.” 
The report of the state police department (October, 1916) referred 
to above quotes with approval the following statement of an official 
of the Union of Zemstvos: “Every one who has approached the army 
cannot but carry away the belief that complete demoralization is in 
progress. The soldiers began to demand peace a long time ago, but 
never was this done so openly and with such force as now. The officers 
not infrequently refuse to lead their units against the enemy because 
they are afraid of being killed by their own men.” General V. J. Seli- 
vachev, commander of the seventh army, put the matter in a nutshell 
when he wrote in his diary on March 10, 1917, “I am firmly convinced 
that the common soldier today wants only one thing — food and peace, 
because he is tired of the war.” The defeatist spirit of the country and 
of the array was fatal to the imperial government, engaged, as it was, 
in a major war. The obstinate refusal to acknowledge the real mood 
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of the nation and to draw from it the inevitable conclusions proved 
equallv fatal to the Provisional Government which succeeded the tsar 
in 1917. 

The rising tide of discontent and disaffection was a spontaneous 
movement surprisingly free from leadership by the revolutionary 
parties. The police repressions that followed the strikes of June and 
July, 1914, all but wiped out the underground revolutionary organiza- 
tions. It was not until the end of 1915 that the central committee of 
the Bolshevik faction of the Social Democratic Party began to func- 
tion again in St. Petersburg, and then on a greatly reduced scale. Its 
activities were limited to the surreptitious printing of proclamations 
which were circulated in a small number of copies. The arrest and 
trial of the Bolshevik faction of the Duma failed to arouse the work- 
ing class, nor did the Bolsheviks succeed in their attempt to prevent 
the election of labor representatives to the war industries committees. 
The future revolutionary leaders were far away from the Russian 
capital. Lenin was in Switzerland, Stalin in Siberia; Trotsky, after 
being expelled from several European countries, finally landed in New 
York and found a temporary' haven in the congenial surroundings of 
the Bronx. Yet if the organized revolutionary movement was emascu- 
lated and practically dormant, thousands of its members and sym- 
pathizers were scattered throughout the army and the various war- 
time organizations, which offered them ample opportunity' for revolu- 
tionary propaganda. If their efforts succeeded beyond all expectations, 
it w r as neither because of their astuteness and skill, nor because of a 
revolutionary master plan devised by Lenin, but because of the de- 
terioration of the general situation which the imperial government 
was incapable of preventing and to which, indeed, it had greatly con- 
tributed. 



CHAPTER XL V 


THE TWO REVOLUTIONS OF 1917 : I 
^ 


THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY 

For all the talk about the imminence of the revolution, its timing, 
scope, and the character it assumed took every one by surprise. In the 
opening weeks of 1917 the excitement created by the murder of Ras- 
putin subsided. The interallied conference held in Petrograd com- 
pleted plans for the 1917 military campaign and adjourned on Feb- 
ruary 8 (February 21, N.S.). The Duma was convoked on February 
14, and on the 22 the emperor left Tsarskoe Selo for army headquar- 
ters in Mogilev. On the surface everything was peaceful and normal. 
On February 23, however, serious disturbances broke out in Petrograd. 
Originating, apparently, in lines of disgruntled householders waiting 
in front of food shops, they spread rapidly to the working suburbs 
and overflowed into, and then submerged, the central thoroughfares 
and squares of the capital. At first the police and the troops had the 
situation well in hand, and in the evening of February 25 the em- 
peror, encouraged by optimistic reports, telegraphed to General S. S. 
Khabalov, commanding officer of the Petrograd garrison, that “dis- 
orders in the capital must be stopped tomorrow/ 7 This order could not 
be carried out. On the contrary, street demonstrations grew in violence, 
crowds were in an increasingly ugly mood, there were frequent en- 
counters with the police, and police stations and other public build- 
ings were set aflame. Isolated instances of defection among the troops 
occurred on the 26, and by the evening of the 27 the bulk of the 
garrison had gone over to the insurgents. The fate of the empire was 
sealed. 

The Duma was prorogued in the evening of the 26 but, after some 
hesitation, decided to remain informally in session and on February 
27 elected a provisional committee which consisted of the leaders 
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of the Progressive Bloc with the addition of representatives of left- 
wing factions: A. F. Kerensky (Labor Group) and N. S. Chkheidze 
(social democrats) . The committee was given the looselv worded man- 
date “to restore order and to deal with institutions and individuals/’ 
On the same day (February 27) there was organized in the Taurida 
Palace, seat of the Duma, the Petrograd Soviet ( Council ) of Workers’ 
Deputies which on March 2 changed its name to that of Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. Thus even before the abolition of 
the empire the Taurida Palace, its stately halls overrun by disheveled 
and unruly mobs, became the center of the new revolutionary au- 
thority and the focal point upon which converged seemingly endless 
columns of excited soldiers and civilians. The imperial administration 
collapsed; by the evening of February 28 most of the ministers and 
many high officials of the fallen regime were under arrest in the 
Taurida Palace. In the great national emergency it was to the Duma 
that many Russians turned for the direction and leadership that would 
restore order out of chaos and perhaps usher in the new era of liberty 
and social justice. Unexpectedly and illogicallv, the conserva tive fourth 
Duma crested for a few days the tidal wave of the revolution. 

As the crisis developed, the president of the Duma, Rodzianko, a 
wealthy landowning aristocrat and an official of the imperial court, 
begged the tsar, first, to grant a representative government and, later, 
to abdicate. Nicholas, however, bided his time and postponed decisions 
until his return to the capital. In the night of February 28 the im- 
perial train left Mogilev for Petrograd but was prevented from reach- 
ing its destination and was re-routed to Pskov, headquarters of General 
N. V. Ruzsky, commander of the northern front. The chief of staff 
General Alekseev and the commanding officers of the various army 
groups, including the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich, joined Rod- 
zianko in urging the emperor to abdicate in favor of his son, with the 
tsar’s brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovich, as regent. The 
attempt of Rodzianko to meet the emperor at Pskov was frustrated by 
the opposition of the Soviet, but the provisional committee of the 
Duma succeeded in sending to headquarters two of its members, Guch- 
kov and V. V. Shulgin. Both were supporters of the monarchy, al- 
though Guchkov, it will be remembered, was a severe critic of Nicholas 
and Alexandra Fedorovna. It was still believed in many quarters that 
the abdication of the tsar, which the emissaries of the Duma were to 
secure, might save the dynasty. In the afternoon of March 2 Nicholas 
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decided to abdicate in favor of Alexis, and signed documents to this 
effect, but by the time Guchkov and Shtilgin reached Pskov in the 
evening of the same day he had changed his mind and, pleading the 
inability to part with his son, abdicated in favor of Michael Alexandro- 
vich. Throughout the ordeal Nicholas preserved almost inhuman com- 
posure and self-control. On March 3, on the train which bore him into 
captivity and to his eventual doom, he wrote in his diary: “I had a long 
and sound sleep. Woke up beyond Dvinsk. Sunshine and frost. . . . 
I read much of Julius Caesar/' 

Meanwhile the revolutionary situation in Petrograd moved towards 
a climax and called for a far more drastic solution than that envisaged 
in liberal, army, and court circles. The Soviet was clearly determined 
to play a major part in shaping the structure and policies of the new 
Russian state. On March 2, after laborious negotiations with the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Soviet, the provisional committee of the 
Duma announced the formation of a Provisional Government. It be- 
came evident in the course of that day that the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy was no longer feasible. Miliukov's reference, 
at a meeting in the Taurida Palace (March 2), to the impending ac- 
cession of Alexis and the regency of Michael provoked a storm of pro- 
tests, and Guchkov, on his return from Pskov in the morning of March 
3, was detained for a time by railway men hostile to the retention of 
monarchical government. A few hours later the Grand Duke Michael, 
after consultation with the Provisional Government and the provi- 
sional committee of the Duma, declined the Crown unless it was prof- 
fered by the Constituent Assembly, and urged all citizens to rally round 
the Provisional Government pending the convocation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which was to determine Russia's future political 
organization. This was an untoward development which the liberals 
had not foreseen or desired; their dream of a constitutional monarchy, 
with a boy emperor on the throne and an insignificant and effaced 
grand duke as regent, faded away. The continuity of the historical 
tradition was broken. The Provisional Government, a purely revolu- 
tionary institution, although begotten by a conservative Duma, was 
forced into the position of the supreme organ of state authority; it was, 
moreover, committed to the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, a 
hazardous venture in the midst of a great war and in a country whose 
population was largely illiterate and ignorant of democratic methods. 

The overthrow, or rather collapse, of the monarchy was accom- 
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plished with remarkable ease, even though the number of victims 
(killed, wounded, and injured) in Petrograd was officially estimated at 
1,500. According to General Denikin, only two generals offered to the 
tsar their services for the suppression of the revolution. The solitary' at- 
tempt to use combat troops against the insurgents — the sending from 
Mogilev to Tsarskoe Selo of two battalions of the “Knights of St. 
George" (Russia’s highest military decoration ) under the command of 
General N. I. Ivanov, as spearhead of divisions to be taken from the 
front — came to naught. The coup d'etat was carried out by soldiers 
and populace of the capital. The rest of the eountrv and the army had 
no direct part in the revolution but accepted it without protest some 
with enthusiasm and high hope, others with foreboding and fear, but 
all with the recognition of its inevitability. 

THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The Provisional Government of March 2 was the embodiment of 
that “government enjoying public confidence” which liberal opinion 
had so long demanded. With few' exceptions — Kerensky, M. I. Tere- 
shchenko, N. V. Nekrasov — the new ministers were the very' men 
whose names appeared in the tentative lists of future liberal cabinets 
circulated in Duma and zemstvo circles prior to the fall of the monar- 
chy. It was a bitter irony of the revolution that die members of the 
Provisional Government not only proved mediocre statesmen — they 
would probably have done better under conditions less chaotic — but 
that they also lacked public support outside the tiny group of the edu- 
cated upper and middle classes. And it was Kerensky, Tereshchenko, 
and Nekrasov who remained longest in office, even though it was 
merely for a few months. 

Prince G. E. Lvov, Minister of the interior and president of the first 
Provisional Government, belonged to an ancient aristocratic family. 
He had worked hard in his youth to restore failing family fortunes, 
was a wealthy landowner, and a well known zemstvo leader. In 1906, 
after the dissolution of the first Duma, of which he was an inconspicu- 
ous member, he was consulted by Stolypin in the abortive attempt to 
form a liberal cabinet. Prince Lvov's popularity during the First World 
War was due to his leadership of the Union of Zemstvos and also, per- 
haps, to the simplicity and kindliness of his manner, which endeared 
him to those who worked under him or had the opportunity to deal 
with him (and their number was large during the war). A lukewarm 
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member of the Constitutional Democratic Party, 1 Prince Lvov was a 
zealous social reformer; in England he would have been a right-wing 
Fabian, and in the United States of the 1930's a remorseless New 
Dealer. A Russian to the core, however, he had leanings towards Slavo- 
phile doctrines and had an unshakable faith in the "Russian soul" 
(about which he talked far too much) and the goodness and wisdom 
of the Russian people. In the light of his 1917 record his pre-revolu- 
tionary reputation as an outstanding administrator may appear in- 
comprehensible. According to his biographer and lifelong friend, T. I. 
Polner, however, Prince Lvov had a genius for administrative impro- 
visations, coupled with aversion for formal administrative schemes. His 
imaginative approach is said to have served him and Russia well under 
the conditions of war emergency, but it was a handicap for a prime 
minister and minister of the interior called upon to restore a semblance 
of order in the midst of revolutionary chaos. 

The philosophy of the head of the Provisional Government is well 
illustrated by his statement to the press early in March, 1917. "We 
must not shut our eyes to the difficulties and dangers of the situation," 
said Prince Lvov. "The newly born freedom will encounter great and, 
perhaps, exacting trials; but I face the future with confidence. I believe 
in the inherent strength and wisdom of our great people which has 
proved its greatness by the powerful thrust towards freedom that over- 
threw the old regime. It will prove it again by the determined whole- 
hearted effort to implement the principles of liberty and to defend them 
against external and internal enemies. I believe in the great heart of 
the Russian people filled with love for fellow men; I believe in this 
fountain of truth, verity, and freedom. It will assert the full measure 
of its glory, and the rest will take care of itself." The grim realities of 
the revolution, however, at times shook even Lvov's optimism. On 
April 25 he told General A. N, Kuropatkin that the revolution had 
gone much further than had been expected and that the government 
had no control over the situation. "We are tossed about," he said, "like 
flotsam on a stormy sea." Yet two days later (April 27), in an address 
before a joint session of the four Dumas, Lvov was again in an opti- 
mistic and lyrical mood. "The great Russian revolution is truly mar- 
velous in its majestic, undisturbed progress . . . ,” he said. "What is 

1 After the dissolution of the first Duma, Lvov attended the gathering of liberal 
leaders in Viborg but was one of the few party members, if not the only one, 
present who refused to sign the appeal. See p. 1 192. 
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marvelous about it ... is the kernel of its leading idea. The freedom 
of the Russian revolution is impregnated with elements of universality, 
Catholicism. . . . The soul of the Russian people has proved to be, by 
its very nature, the universal democratic soul. It is ready not only to 
merge with the democracy of the entire world, but to take its place 
ahead of it and to lead it along the path of human progress inspired 
by the great principles of freedom, equality, and brotherhood.” And 
again in the same address: "We can consider ourselves the happiest 
of men; our generation is fated to live in the happiest period of Rus- 
sian history. . . ” It would be probably an error to dismiss this and 
similar statements as mere official verbiage. They expressed Lvov’s most 
sacred beliefs, and it was between the extremes of romantic exaltation 
and bleak despondency that the overworked, harassed, and physically 
exhausted head of the Provisional Government swung uneasily until, 
a broken and prematurely aged man, he terminated his public career 
by resigning in July, 1917. 

Miliukov, the minister of foreign affairs, and Guchkov, the minister 
of war and navy, ranked high, like Prince Lvov, among the leaders of 
the liberal opposition, and were apparently exceptionally well quali- 
fied for their respective offices. Miliukov, head of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party since its inception in 1905, was a historian of in- 
ternational repute and the Duma’s chief opposition spokesman on for- 
eign affairs. Guchkov, founder and leader of the Octobrist Party and 
chairman of the central way industries committee, had won a national 
reputation as an authority on military matters, and was instrumental 
in the removal from office and indictment of the minister of war 
Sukhomlinov. Miliukov was dogmatic, logical, imperturbable, and 
stubborn; Guchkov was reputedly a man of action. 2 Both were relent- 
less critics of Nicholas, Alexandra Fedorovna, and the Rasputin regime, 
and both were cordially detested at court; yet at the fateful meeting in 

2 Born in 1862 into a family of wealthy Moscow merchants, Guchkov was promi- 
nent in business as well as in municipal and national affairs. A supporter of Stolypin's 
national program, he was elected president of the third Duma in 1908 but resigned 
in March, 1911, as a protest against the prorogation order by Stolvpin to allow the 
enactment of the western zemstvos legislation (see p. 1194). Guchkov was the 
stormy petrel of Russian politics. He went to Asia Minor during the Armenian 
massacres, fought against the British in the Boer War, had a hand in the Mace- 
donian uprising of 1903, headed the Russian Red Cross in the Russo-Japanese War, 
and was made prisoner at Mukden. At home he was frequently involved in sharp 
conflicts with political opponents, once challenged Miliukov to a duel, and fought 
another duel for which he served a brief prison sentence. 
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the afternoon of March 3 Miliukov and Guchkov were the only ones 
to urge the Grand Duke Michael to accept the throne. They were also 
the first ministers to be dropped by the Provisional Government. Tlie 
effervescence of their ministerial career — merely eight or nine weeks — 
was additional evidence of the inability of liberal opinion to interpret 
correctly the mood of the masses. 

Most of the other ministers of the Provisional Government were also 
well known public figures, but they left no imprint on the course of 
events and their names need not be recorded here. Some of the minis- 
terial appointments, however, were unexpected and, presumably, were 
due to accident. The provisional committee of the Duma which, jointly 
with the representatives of the Soviet, selected the ministers worked 
under terrific pressure; its members had no proper sleep or food for 
days and were mercilessly buffeted by the revolutionary throngs that 
had taken possession of the Taurida Palace. A government had to be 
formed, and time was pressing; a casual nomination which met with no 
determined opposition had a chance to slip through. This probably 
explains how M. T. Tereshchenko became minister of finance and 
N. V. Nekrasov minister of transport. Tereshchenko, reputedly one 
of the richest men in Russia, was young, well groomed, and good 
company; he was chairman of the Kiev war industries committee but 
had never been thought of as candidate for high public office. This 
statement holds true of Nekrasov, a little-known member of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic Party and for a brief time vice president of 
the fourth Duma. If Tereshchenko and Nekrasov remained in the 
government longer than their more illustrious colleagues, it was be- 
cause they hooked their wagon to the rapidly rising star of Alexander 
Kerensky, another newcomer in the broad political arena whose name 
had never appeared in the pre-revolutionary lists of cabinets “enjoying 
public confidence.” The inclusion of Kerensky in the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, however, was no accident. 

A lawyer looking surprisingly young for his middle thirties (he was 
bom in 1881), Kerensky was a deputy to the fourth Duma, where he 
led the Labor Group, a small radical faction of non-Marxian persua- 
sion- He had attracted some notice as a left-wing politician and de- 
fense counsel in political trials, but had largely remained in the 
margin both of the liberal and of the revolutionary movements and 
prior to February, 1917, was not regarded as a prominent political 
figure. Trotsky, an acute but unfriendly critic, speaks contemptuously 
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of Kerensky as not a revolutionary but a “hanger-on of the revolution” 
lacking “theoretical training, political schooling, capacity to think in 
general terms, and political will.” This characterization is unfair and 
does not explain Kerensky's meteoric ascendancy. If sublimation of 
the revolution, and that particular type of imagination which trans- 
forms mutinous soldiers and rebellious workmen into standard-bearers 
of the new order, are prerequisites of a revolutionary, Kerensky was 
a revolutionary par excellence. Unlike most of his colleagues, he was 
in his element in the midst of the milling throngs that swept through 
the Taurida Palace; seemingly dominating the events, he displayed 
determination and authority- born of a fervent belief in the righteous- 
ness of the revolution and the glorious future it opened before the 
nation. His passionate oratory w 7 as not, perhaps, of a very high order 
and, as Trotsky rightly notes, appealed to emotions rather than to 
intelligence and will, but it reached his audiences and for a time proved 
extraordinarily effective. 

Shulgin has traced in his memoirs a vivid picture of the contrast be- 
tween the mood of despondency and despair of most of the Duma 
members (including Chkheidze, leader of the Social Democratic 
Party), on the one hand, and the theatrical, erratic, but relentless 
and triumphant activities of Kerensky, on the other. Kerensky wel- 
comed regiments which came to swear allegiance to the Duma, ad- 
dressed impromptu meetings, issued peremptory orders, arrested dig- 
nitaries of the imperial regime; “pallid and with an outstretched arm” 
he cut through the crowds “like the flaming torch of revolutionary 
justice” to wrest from the hands of an infuriated soldiery Protopopov 
and Sukhomlinov: deserved punishments would be meted out to the 
enemies of the people, but the revolution must not be desecrated by 
lynching. His burning faith in the greatness of the cause had a mag- 
netic effect upon the masses. A Soviet chronicle of the events of 1917 
(published in 1924) notes that when Kerensky “exclaimed with in- 
imitable passion, *1 am sent by the revolution/ I am empowered by 
the revolution/ and so on, no one doubted the truth of his words. 
N. N. Sukhanov, a left-wing social democrat and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Soviet, shrewdly observes that Kerensky 
“had the conviction of his special mission . . . and was highly 
irritated by those who failed to perceive its existence.” Closely affili- 
ated with the Socialist Revolutionary Party, which he joined after the 
revolution, Kerensky was influenced by the populist tradition and, not 
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unlike Prince Lvov, never tired of extolling the virtues of the “Rus- 
sian soul/ 7 The two messianic elements — personal and national 

blended into a heartening, although somewhat shapeless, creed which 
was well within the grasp of the masses. 3 Whatever the reason, within 
a few days — indeed, a few hours — after the outbreak of the revolution 
Kerensky rose from relative obscurity to a position of undisputed lead- 
ership, A government without him was unthinkable. Moreover, as 
vice chairman of the Soviet, Kerensky was the only link between 
what came to be known as 'revolutionary democracy” (that is, the 
Soviets) and the “bourgeois 77 Provisional Government in which he 
was minister of justice. Chkheidze, chairman of the Soviet, was offered 
the ministry of labor but declined. Kerensky, in a phrase which he 
seemed to like, was thus “the hostage of democracy 77 in the camp of 
the bourgeoisie. His nationalistic and patriotic exaltation and his op- 
position to Bolshevism notwithstanding, Kerensky — emotionally and 
by training— belonged to the left, an attitude that had a bearing on 
the course of events. 

The fact that the Provisional Government was formed by the Duma, 
consisted predominantly of well known public figures, and included 
but one socialist, gave the revolution an appearance of moderation and 
respectability. It became almost immediately clear, however, that real 
authority rested, not with the Provisional Government, but with the 
Soviet of Workers 7 and Soldiers 7 Deputies. 

THE SOVIETS 

If the Provisional Government had no basis in constitutional law 
and was unrepresentative of the true feelings of the country, the 
origins and complexion of its formidable opponent, the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workers 7 and Soldiers 7 Deputies, were even less impressive 
from the standpoint of both theory and practice of democratic gov- 
ernment. The initiative in summoning the Petrograd Soviet cannot be 
traced to any individual or organized group, but the idea of reviving 
the 1905 revolutionary assembly would seem to have occurred more 
or less simultaneously to a number of radical intellectuals and labor 
leaders. In the afternoon of February 27, when the mutiny of the 

s Kerensky's book The Catastrophe , published ten years after the fall of the 
Provisional Government (London, 1927), and his subsequent pronouncements and 
activities as an emigre in Europe and the United States indicate that he has lost 
none of his faith and illusions. 
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Petrograd garrison was in full swing, left-wing members of the Duma, 
political prisoners just released from incarceration (among them some 
of the labor representatives on the central war industries committee 
only recently arrested by Protopopov), and a motley assortment of 
professional men (journalists, doctors, lawyers, zemstvo emplovees, 
and so on) foregathered in the Taurida Palace and set up the pro- 
visional Executive Committee of the still non-existent Petrograd Soviet. 
In the evening of the same day the first plenary session of the Soviet 
— a large, tumultuous assembly of uncertain provenance — was held 
at the Taurida Palace and confirmed the Executive Committee. None 
of the participants in this haphazard gathering, nor indeed any one 
else, realized at the time that the birth of the Petrograd Soviet was 
to prove a turning point in the history of Russia and of the world. 

Information on the mechanics of elections to the earlv Soviets is 
scarce and fragmentary. It w r as clearly impossible to devise an orderly 
and uniform electoral procedure in the hectic days of February and 
March, but even later, after a scheme of representation in the Soviets 
was officially adopted, the situation remained chaotic. On March 3 
the Petrograd Soviet had 1,300 members, a week later nearly 3,000; 
of that number 800 represented factory workers and the balance army 
units. The disproportion was all the more striking because in Petro- 
grad workers by far outnumbered soldiers. Rules approved bv the 
Petrograd Soviet on March 18 provided for one deputy for each 2,000 
of either workers or soldiers, a measure designed to reduce the assembly 
to a manageable size and to restore the balance between the two 
elements represented in the Soviets, but these regulations were hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the observance. Trotsky, the proud 
father of the 1905 Soviet, notes that in 1917 the Soviets in Petrograd 
and elsewhere comprised “numerous casual intruders, adventurers, 
impostors, and talkers used to the tribune/' who represented “various 
problematic groups and, as often as not, but their own ambitions." 
The Taurida Palace was unable to accommodate the huge assembly, 
and the plenary sessions of the Soviet were transferred, first, to the 
Mikhailovsky Theater (formerly the home of the Italian Opera and 
of a French dramatic company) and, later, to the Naval Academy, 
The membership of the Soviet was highly fluid, its jurisdiction was 
undefined, it had no fixed rules of procedure, and the bulk of its 
members were possessed with an irresistible desire to talk; the use- 
fulness of the Soviet as an effective organ of administration and con- 
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trol, therefore, was limited and its business was actually transacted 
by the Executive Committee, or, more precisely, by a group of lead- 
ers within that body. 

The Executive Committee, formed on February 27, had fourteen 
members. Its chairman, Chkheidze, and one of the two vice chair- 
men, M. I. Skobelev, were Mensheviks; Kerensky was the other vice 
chairman. During March the membership of the committee rose to 
nearly forty by the addition of representatives of various socialist and 
revolutionary groups. The first conference of the Soviets (March 
29 to April 2) reorganized the Executive Committee by adding to it 
delegates from provincial and army Soviets. The enlarged committee 
thus assumed the character of a national institution, but its member- 
ship of ninety proved unwieldy and led to the formation of a perma- 
nent bureau of twenty-four members, the actual managing board of 
the Soviet. The first congress of the Soviets, which was held in June, 
formally established a national executive agency by electing the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee, an assembly of over 250 mem- 
bers which, however, was dominated by the leaders of the Petrograd 
Soviet. 

The example of the capital was emulated throughout the country. 
Soviets of various types were rapidly set up, and by the end of August 
their number was officially estimated as 600, representing theoretically 
some 23 million voters. The complexion, jurisdiction, and methods 
of local Soviets were, if possible, even more casual and haphazard than 
those of the Petrograd Soviet, yet their authority was great, not perhaps 
because of the whole-hearted support of the masses but because of the 
disintegration of state authority. Local Soviets played an important 
part in dealing with local situations and as agencies for carrying out 
directives from the center, but they made no significant contribution 
to the shaping of national policies, which were determined by a small 
group of leaders at the head of, first, the Petrograd Executive Com- 
mittee and, later, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

In the early weeks of the revolution the social democrats (both 
Menshevik and Bolshevik) and the socialist revolutionaries who con- 
trolled the Petrograd Executive Committee shared the belief that a 
degree of cooperation between socialist and liberal forces was essen- 
tial to prevent the restoration of the old regime; and, as has already 
been stated, the Provisional Government, which was to include two 
representatives of the Soviet (Chkheidze and Kerensky), was formed 
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by the provisional committee of the Duma after consultation with, 
and with the approval of, the Executive Committee. A plenary session 
of the Soviet held in the morning of March 2 repudiated the agree- 
ment, however, and the Executive Committee, reversing itself, passed 
a resolution prohibiting socialists from serving in a bourgeois cabinet. 
Chkheidze bowed to this decision, but Kerensky's passionate appeal 
to the plenary session of the Soviet resulted in the approval, bv ac- 
clamation, of his participation in the Provisional Government. The 
interdict of the Executive Committee was not rescinded, yet Kerensky 
remained both minister of justice and vice chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

At the time of its inception and, indeed, for weeks to come the 
Soviet showed no intention of superseding the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The slogan ‘"All power to the Soviets” was coined early in 
March by the garrison of the Kronstadt naval base. At first it met with 
little response in the capital, although the Bolshevik's Pravda , which 
resumed publication on March 5, denounced in its early issues the 
Provisional Government as a ‘"government of capitalists and land- 
owners” and called for a "‘democratic republic” to be established by the 
Constituent Assembly. With the return to Petrograd of a group of 
exiled Bolshevik leaders in the middle of March, these attacks be- 
came less virulent. The attitude of the Soviet towards the Provisional 
Government was formulated in an ambiguously worded resolution of 
March 3: The Soviet would support the policies of the Provisional 
Government ""in so far as they correspond to the interests of the prole- 
tariat and of the broad democratic masses of the people.” A contact 
committee 4 was appointed by the Executive Committee ""to inform 
the Soviet of the intentions and activities of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, to inform the latter of the demands of the revolutionary 
people, to bring pressure upon the Provisional Government in order 
to ensure the satisfaction of these demands, and to exercise ceaseless 
control over the execution of appropriate measures” (resolution of 
March 8). The resulting situation was not cooperation, but what came 
to be known as the regime of ""dual power” (dvoevlastie ) , the Soviet 
relentlessly encroaching upon the prerogatives and functions of the 
Provisional Government. During the period of their uneasy co-exist- 
ence (March to October, 1917) both the Provisional Government 
and the Soviet evolved towards the left; but this trend was less pro- 

4 Later its duties were taken over by the bureau of the Executive Committee. 
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nounced in the case of the former than of the latter and, with the final 
breakdown of the army and the flood tide of social unrest and eco- 
nomic disorganization, inexorably led to the advent to power of the 
more extreme, resolute, and ruthless political faction — the Bolshevik 
Part}' led by Lenin. 

“DUAL POWER” 

The policies of the Provisional Government followed the lines of a 
program agreed upon by the provisional committee of the Duma and 
the Executive Committee of the Soviet and announced in a manifesto 
of March 6. Its principal provisions, in so far as they bore on the domes- 
tic situation, were the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, the im- 
mediate removal of restrictions on civic liberties and the granting of 
equal rights to all citizens, the democratization of local government, 
and a broad political amnesty. In view of Russia's historical tradition 
the implementation of this program, especially in the midst of war 
and revolution, presented baffling difficulties. The amnesty decree 
(March 6) actually sanctioned the release of political prisoners that 
had already taken place; simultaneously the government assumed the 
cost of repatriation of political exiles and emigres, a logical and in- 
escapable measure which, however, the Provisional Government was 
soon to have good reasons to regret. The death penalty was abolished 
on March 12, and disabilities resulting from the inequality of legal 
status, race, and religion were done away with on March 20. For the 
first time in Russian history Jews acquired full civic rights. 

The ready acceptance of the revolution in the provinces did not 
signify easy transition from the old to the new administrative order. 
Provincial governors were abolished on March 6, and their func- 
tions were transferred to the chairmen of provincial zemstvo execu- 
tive boards, who, however, were usually wealthy landed proprietors 
and inspired no confidence in the Soviets and committees which 
sprang up everywhere and rapidly crowded out the former adminis- 
trative agencies. Prince Lvov refused to admit the threat of mounting 
administrative anarchy (which, perhaps, he was powerless to check), 
and held that local issues "should be dealt with not from the center 
but by the people themselves" and that the self-appointed revolu- 
tionary agencies formed "the very core of the future democratic self- 
government" (statements of March 7 and- 19). A committee was set 
up to draw new municipal and zemstvo statutes • along democratic 
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lines; meanwhile the complexion of municipal councils and zemstvo 
assemblies and boards was changed beyond recognition by the forced 
resignation of many former members and the influx of representatives 
of revolutionary organizations, a spontaneous development sanctioned 
by the Provisional Government at the end of March. The new or- 
gans of provincial administration, however, paid little attention to 
the Provisional Government and looked for leadership to the Soviet. 
A central land committee and local land committee were established 
on April 21 to collect information and draft recommendations for a 
comprehensive land reform. Preliminary steps for the convocation of 
the Constituent Assembly were taken at the end of March, but the 
special council on elections to the Constituent Assembly did not meet 
until late in May and its work was not completed until the end of 
September. 

The above measures were carried out by the Provisional Govern- 
ment under the pressure of, but without serious friction with, the 
Soviet. The first major conflicts inherent in the system of “dual power” 
arose over the issue of army organization and that of foreign policy. 
The agreement reached by the provisional committee of the Duma 
and the Executive Committee of the Soviet in the night of March 
1 (published on March 3) contained two provisions dealing with 
military matters: army units participating in the revolution w r ere not 
to be disarmed or removed from the capital, and soldiers were to be 
granted full civic rights compatible with the maintenance of army 
discipline. Both provisions were seemingly innocuous and capable of 
moderate and reasonable interpretation; in practice, however, they 
worked for the undoing of the Provisional Government. Immunity 
from service at the front fanned the revolutionary zeal of the Petro- 
grad garrison, which became a kind of praetorian guard of the Soviet 
and had the Provisional Government at its mercy. The principles un- 
derlying the second provision found their fullest expression in Army 
Order No. 1, which was prepared by the army section of the Soviet on 
March 1 and was published the next day in Izvestiia under the signa- 
ture of the Petrograd Soviet. “The only worthy document of the 
February revolution,” according to Trotsky, Order No. 1 decreed the 
establishment of elective committees in every army unit; immediate 
election, by regiments which had not already done so, of deputies to 
the Soviet; subordination of all political activities in the army to the 
direction of the Soviet and army committees; compliance with the 
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orders of the military committee of the Duma in so far as they did 
not conflict with those of the Soviet; control by battalion and com- 
pany committees of all arms which “under no condition should he 
handed over to officers”; maintenance of discipline while on duty but 
otherwise the exercise of full civic rights; abolition of compulsory 
salute and introduction of simplified formulas in addressing officers. 
Rudeness on the part of officers and misunderstandings between 
officers and men were to be reported to company committees. 

It will be remembered that the disorganization of the army was 
well advanced long before the revolution; mass arrests and murders 
of officers occurred in many parts of the country prior to the pub- 
lication of Order No. 1, and were particularly ferocious at the naval 
bases of Kronstadt, Sveaborg, and Helsingfors. Nevertheless Order 
No. 1 struck at the very foundation of army discipline and contributed 
powerfully to the breakdown of the armed forces. The Executive 
Committee of the Soviet, which was not consulted by its army 
section, 5 issued on March 5 Order No. 2, emphasizing, among other 
things, that Order No. 1 did not sanction the election of officers by 
army committees. Two days later the Executive Committee published 
an additional statement explaining that Order No. 1 applied merely 
to the garrison of Petrograd. These belated attempts to mitigate the 
effects of Order No. 1 were of no avail. Committees were rapidly set 
up in army units at the front and in the rear. Guchkov, the minister 
of war, and the new commander in chief General Alekseev were 
under no illusion as to the effect upon the army of the committee sys- 
tem and of Soviet intervention in military matters, but they ac- 
cepted the fait accompli. A commission for the revision of army regu- 
lations appointed by Guchkov (March 6) and presided over by Gen- 
eral Polivanov meekly endorsed the proposals elaborated by the army 
section of the Soviet. By an order of April 16 Guchkov belatedly legal- 
ized army committees. The “Declaration of the Rights of Soldiers" 
approved by the Polivanov commission was but a restatement of a 
document issued by the Soviet on March 13. The declaration, which 
added nothing of importance to Order No. 1, was not promulgated, 
however, until May 11, that is, after Guchkov was succeeded at the 
war office by Kerensky. 6 In spite of Guchkov's surrender to the Soviet 

5 Kerensky claims that he read for the first time the text of Order No. 1 in Lon- 
don, in December, 1918. Op. cit. t p. 47. 

6 Kerensky subsequently criticized Guchkov and Polivanov for subservience to 
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he made no secret of his detestation of the new regime introduced 
in the armed forces nor did he conceal his forebodings about the fu- 
ture. He was cordially disliked in Soviet circles, and at the end of April 
Izvestiia launched an attack on the minister accusing him of reac- 
tionary and anti-Semitic tendencies. On April 30 Guchkov resigned. 
His resignation, however, was due not only to the conflict with the 
Soviet over army reforms but also to the acute crisis over foreign policv 
that split the Provisional Government. 

The Provisional Government at first espoused the theory of its 
minister of foreign affairs that the revolution had no effect on Rus- 
sia's foreign policy. "The minister of foreign affairs," Miliukov wrote 
in 1921, "conducted this policy in the spirit of traditional cooperation 
with the allies and he did not admit the thought that the revolution 
might have weakened the international position of Russia by a sharp 
change in orientation and a novel approach to agreements concluded 
and obligations assumed. In all his pronouncements he emphasized 
the pacific aims of the war of liberation but he invariably linked them 
with Russia's national objectives and interests." In the manifesto of 
March 6 the Provisional Government proclaimed its determination 
to bring the war to a "victorious end," "faithfully to observe the 
treaties of alliance binding us with other Powers," and "unswervingly 
to fulfill the agreements entered into with the allies." These assur- 
ances were, of course, welcome in the capitals of the allied Powers 
and in the United States. Washington recognized the Provisional 
Government on March 9, and London, Paris, and Rome two days 
later. At a reception in honor of allied ambassadors on March 11, 
Miliukov expounded the theory which became the corner-stone of his 
policy; namely, that the revolution was primarily a protest against the 
failure of the imperial government to organize the country for the war. 
Now that the obstacle had been removed, Russia "was determined to 
use her best endeavor and to make all sacrifices ... to create condi- 
tions for a lasting peace through victory." This heartening theory was 
at variance with the realities of the Russian situation. The war, indeed, 
was an important factor in the overthrow of the monarchy, but the 
revolution was a protest against the war as such, and not against the 


the wishes of the Soviet. He held that he had purged the “Declaration of the Rights 
of Soldiers” of some of its most obnoxious provisions, for instance, the power of 
army committees to pass on the appointment of officers. The Polivanov commission 
was abolished by Kerensky. Op. cit. T pp. 181, 187, 189. 
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alleged half-heartedness of the war effort under the imperial govern- 
ment. The obstinate refusal to face the facts and futile attempts to 
force the army, which was resolved to go home, to continue the strug- 
gle spelled the doom of Miliukov and, later, of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

Foremost among the “national objectives and interests" cham- 
pioned by Miliukov was the annexation of Constantinople. It will be 
remembered that on the eve of the revolution Pokrovsky made plans 
for the seizure of the Straits. 7 Although this project was deprecated by 
General Alekseev on the ground that Russia could ill afford a di- 
version of her dwindling resources from the German front, Miliukov 
on taking office revived Pokrovsky's proposal. He was no more suc- 
cessful than his predecessor. N. A. Bazili, representative of the for- 
eign office at headquarters, informed Miliukov (letter of March 23) 
that preparations for a descent in Turkey were countermanded by 
Guchkov and Alekseev (orders of March 19 and 21) and that the 
shortage of shipping made unlikely the landing of Russian troops on 
the Bosphorus “this year" or, indeed, at any future date. Miliukov, 
however, “the only man left in Russia who still thinks of Constan- 
tinople, St. Sophia, and the Golden Horn" — and this “because he is 
a historian," according to the French ambassador Paleologue, — was 
not in a mood to renounce Russia's rights to annexations secured by 
wartime agreements. 

As long as the Soviet was dominated by the Mensheviks and the 
socialist revolutionaries it proved incapable of formulating a con- 
sistent policy on the issue of war and peace. With the outbreak of the 
war in 1914 some of the future Soviet leaders, like their socialist col- 
leagues in western Europe, rallied to the support of the national gov- 
ernment in the struggle against the foreign enemy; others, however, 
took an uncompromising attitude towards the “imperialistic war" 
which they believed the proletariat should unwaveringly oppose. It 
was not easy to reconcile these conflicting views when their proponents 
met in the Soviet. A temporary escape from the dilemma was found 
in the widely held belief that the Russian revolution would lead within 
the near future to revolutions in western countries. This naive faith — 
shared by leaders as far apart as Plekhanov and Kerensky, on the one 
hand, and Lenin, on the other — inspired the “Manifesto to the Peo- 
ples of the World" issued by the Soviet on March 14 . An emotional, 

7 Seep. 1351. 
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verbose, and confused document, the manifesto invited the peoples 
of belligerent nations “to wage a decisive battle against the annexa- 
tionist programs 7 ' of their governments. “Russian democracy, con- 
scious of its revolutionary strength,” said the manifesto, “declares that 
it will resist by all means the policy of annexations 7 ’ of Russian ruling 
classes. However, “the Russian revolution shall not retreat before 
the bayonets of conquerors and shall not allow itself to be crushed 
by outside military force.” The peoples of the world, especially the 
German proletariat, were urged “to refuse to be the weapons of an- 
nexations and violence in the hands of kings, landowners, and bank- 
ers.” Revolutions in western Europe would lead to the end of the war, 
to the establishment of “international unit}',” and the “complete 
liberation of humanity 7 .” 

The Russian socialist press greeted the manifesto as a momentous 
pronouncement inaugurating a new era in international relations. From 
the standpoint of Russia's “traditional policy,” as understood by 
Miliukov, the manifesto had the advantage of committing the Soviet 
to the continuation of the war as long as no revolution had occurred 
in Germany. However, it also called for the revision of war aims and 
inaugurated a nation-wide campaign for peace “without annexations 
and indemnities,” an ambiguous formula which lent itself to innu- 
merable interpretations. Izvestiia (March 17) proposed that the slo- 
gan “War to victory” should be replaced bv that of “War for free- 
dom” 

The immediate reaction to the manifesto appeared to be favorable 
to a defensive war. There were mass patriotic demonstrations of the 
Petrograd garrison and populace. The sudden attack by the Germans 
on the Stokhod River (March 21 ), which resulted in the heavy defeat 
and withdrawal of the Russians, w ; as a timely reminder that the war 
was not yet over, and had a sobering effect upon some of those who 
put their faith in the efficacy of the peace manifesto. Although these 
developments tended to obscure the basic motives behind the appeal 
— fatigue with the war and passionate longing for peace — these mo- 
tives immediately reasserted themselves. Socialist newspapers led by 
the Bolshevik Pravda harped incessantly on the theme that the war 
was caused by the greed and imperialistic ambitions of the ruling 
classes. The revolutionary government of Russia should take the lead 
in inviting the Allies to revise their war aims and to renounce all 
plans for territorial expansion. As the novelist Merezhkovsky put it 
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in an article in the newspaper Den , 'The new Russia must have a new 
foreign policy/' 

The foreign office, as we know, took the opposite view. On March 
23, the day when the grandiose funeral of the victims of the revolu- 
tion was held in Petrograd, Miliukov, commenting in a press inter- 
view on President Wilson's statement concerning the reasons for 
American participation in the war, outlined Russian war aims: libera- 
tion of the Slavic peoples of Austria-Hungary, "merging of the 
Ukrainian provinces of Austria-Hungary with Russia/' and the an- 
nexation of Constantinople and the Straits. According to the min- 
ister, "No one could accuse Russia of territorial ambitions" because 
"the possession of Constantinople has always been regarded as an im- 
memorial objective of Russian national policy." 

The interview had the effect of a bombshell. An announcement 
authorized by Kerensky and published on March 24 stated that Miliu- 
kov expressed his personal opinions and not those of the Provisional 
Government. Newspaper agitation rose to a new high pitch, and in- 
numerable committees passed resolutions demanding the clarification 
of the government's peace policy. Pravda argued that either Miliukov 
or Kerensky should go, but this proposal met with no immediate sup- 
port. Changes in the Provisional Government were still deemed un- 
thinkable, and both Miliukov and Kerensky “indispensable." After 
protracted negotiations with his colleagues and the contact committee 
of the Soviet, Miliukov, while refusing to send a note to the allies, 
agreed to issue a “Declaration on War Aims" addressed to the Russian 
people. The object of a free Russia, according to the declaration 
(March 27), was “not domination over other peoples . . . not the 
forcible annexation of their territory, but the establishment of durable 
peace on the basis of national self-determination/' However, the Rus- 
sian people “would never tolerate that Russia should emerge from 
the great struggle humiliated, undermined in her vital strength/' The 
Provisional Government, therefore, was resolved “to protect national 
rights while strictly fulfilling the obligations assumed towards the 
allies/' Miliukov, as he has subsequently explained (1921), was given 
the assurance that he would be allowed to interpret the intentionally 
vague phraseology of the declaration in accordance with the policy 
he had formerly pursued. The Soviet leaders deemed it opportune, 
although not without misgivings, to approve the declaration, which 
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was accordingly acclaimed by the left-wing piess as a great victory for 
Soviet democracy. The foreign minister* however, persisted in the 
belief that he had surrendered none of his principles or policies. The 
reconciliation resting on misunderstanding and deceit could not last 
long. 

After the flurry’ of self-congratulation provoked by the declaration 
had subsided, the Soviet-controlled press returned to the charge: the 
Provisional Government was to take up the question of war aims with 
the allies. To this demand was soon added another one — the publica- 
tion of secret agreements. The foreign office, however, refused to 
budge. Kech 7 Miliukov’s mouthpiece, wrote on April 9 that the Pro- 
visional Government had done its part and that the next move was 
up to Germany, not to Russia and her allies. At a conference of the 
Constitutional Democratic Party in Moscow* Miliukov expounded 
the view that the declaration of March 27 contained nothing new 
but was a restatement of principles often proclaimed by the leaders 
of the western democracies. He was immediately accused of being the 
tool of the Allies. These allegations fell on fertile ground. Anti-allied 
sentiments were inflamed by the obstacles set up by England, France, 
and Canada to the return of Russian political emigres , particularly 
the arrest of Trotsky and his companions in Halifax (April 3). More- 
over, influential members of the Provisional Government — Kerensky, 
Tereshchenko, Nekrasov, and Prince Lvov — openly supported, or 
leaned towards, the formula of peace “without annexations and in- 
demnities.” Miliukov was finally prevailed upon to communicate 
officially to the allies the declaration of March 27. His covering note 
of April 18 denied any intention on the part of Russia to conclude 
separate peace, voiced “the will of the nation to pursue the war to 
decisive victory,” and reiterated Russia’s faithfulness to wartime agree- 
ments. The note, interpreted as a challenge to the Soviet, precipitated 
a crisis of unprecedented violence. There were mass demonstrations 
and counter-demonstrations in front of the Marinsky Palace, seat of 
the Provisional Government. Some of the throngs supported Miliukov, 
but the majority carried banners demanding peace without annexations 
and indemnities, end of the war, and the resignation of Miliukov. 
Although a semblance of order was restored and civil war was averted, 
the reconstruction of the government became imperative. The Execu- 
tive Committee, after considerable hesitation, once more reversed 
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itself and agreed to allow members of the parties affiliated with the 
Soviet to hold office in the Provisional Government (May 1). Guch- 
kov resigned on April 30 and Miliukov two days later. He was asked 
by his colleagues to exchange the foreign office for the ministry of 
education, but this he refused to do. With two of the most unpopu- 
lar ministers out of the way, the Provisional Government was reor- 
ganized on May 5 on a coalition basis, that is, with the participation 
of parties represented in the Soviet. In theory, at least, the regime 
of "dual power” came to an end. 

LENIN AND THE BOLSHEVIKS 

The formation of the coalition government was preceded by an 
event which, trivial in itself, nevertheless ushered in a new and de- 
cisive phase of the revolution: on April 3 Lenin returned to Petrograd. 
Since the end of 1907 Lenin had remained abroad; at the outbreak 
of the war he was arrested by Austrian authorities at Poronino, in 
Galicia, but was soon released, went to Switzerland, and lived in Berne 
and later in Zurich. During his stay in Switzerland Lenin's attitude 
towards the war, which was to play so crucial a part in Russian events 
in 1917, was formulated in numerous writings, especially in Theses 
on the War (August, 1914), a book on imperialism (1916), and vari- 
ous papers and pronouncements in connection with the Zimmerwald 
(September, 1915) and Kienthal (April, 1916) conferences called in 
an unsuccessful attempt to revive the Second International, an or- 
ganization of socialist parties that ceased to function with the outbreak 
of hostilities. The gist of Lenin's argument was that imperialism and 
its concomitant, war, were inherent in a bourgeois society; struggle 
for peace, therefore, was a revolutionary struggle against capitalism; 
the imperialistic war must be transformed into a civil war; socialists 
had the duty to strive for the termination of the slaughter, and co- 
operation on their part with national bourgeois governments (voting 
for military credits, participation in war cabinets, as was the case in 
Belgium, France, and England) was treason to the cause of the work- 
ing class. Although these preachments had little immediate effect, 
they are essential to an understanding of Lenin's subsequent activities. 

Viewed in retrospect and against the background of the communist 
revolution, the figure of Lenin has acquired the elements of legendary 
greatness, and it is often .taken for granted, not merely in Soviet his- 
toriography, that he was endowed with almost superhuman power of 
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foresight and infallibility of judgement. 8 The Lenin legend ? like any 
other legend, does not withstand close scrutiny. While his singleness 
of purpose is not open to doubt, his judgement was often at fault, 
and he had moments of discouragement and despondency when even 
his robust faith in the imminence of the revolution faltered. On the 
eve of the Russian revolution he was passing through an acute phase 
of pessimism. The Zimmerwald and Kienthal appeals brought but 
meager response both in allied and in enemy countries, and the war 
dragged on. In dire financial straits, cut off from Russia, enmeshed in 
interminable factional squabbles with his political associates, Lenin 
lost touch with Russian realities. On January 9, 1917, that is, seven 
weeks before the fall of the monarchy, an event that was foretold with 
great accuracy by the security police and was common gossip in the 
salons of the grand duchesses, Lenin told a Zurich audience that men 
of his generation were not likely “to live to see the decisive battles of 
the approaching revolution/' The glad news of the overthrow of the 
tsar carried Lenin to the opposite extreme. His Farewell Letter to 
Swiss Workers closed with the bold assertion: “The transformation 
of the imperialistic war into a civil war is becoming a fact. Long live 
the socialist revolution which is beginning in Europe." It is in this 
frame of mind that Lenin left Switzerland on March 27. He and a 
group of Russian emigres traveled to Sweden through Germany in 
a “sealed" railway carriage. Arrangements for the journey were made 
by Swiss socialist leaders. In the evening of April 3 Lenin reached 
Petrograd and was given a triumphal reception by the huge crowds 
that filled the square in front of the Finland Station. His speech to 
the assembled throngs ended with the vibrant call, “Long live the 
socialist revolution!" This, however, was not at the time the attitude 
of the Bolshevik Party. 

The Bolsheviks had played no independent part in the overthrow 
of the monarchy. In February, 1917, their recently revived Petrograd 
organization consisted of merely three men of whom V. M. Molotov 
(Scriabin), then in his middle twenties, alone was to hold an im- 
portant place in the future Soviet government. RravdOy as has been 
noted, took at first an aggressively hostile attitude towards the Pro- 

s E. H. Carr ( The Bolshevik Revolution , 1917-1923 , Vol. I [New York, 1951}}. 
for instance, speaks of Lenin's “astonishing achievements/' “far-sightedness/' 
“immense learning/' “analytical skill/’ “outstanding intellectual power”; “every- 
thing was clear-cut, brilliant, decisive.” Lenin, according to Carr, was “a great 
constructive statesman/’ 
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visional Government; but with the return from Siberia of Stalin and 
L. B. Kamenev (March 13) it adopted a more conciliatory tone and, 
like other socialist newspapers, supported the policy of defensive war. 
In March, 1917, the Petrograd Bolsheviks shared the Menshevik faith 
that the fall of the monarchy must be followed for a protracted period 
by a bourgeois democratic republic and that a socialist revolution at 
that stage would be premature and doomed to failure. 

Lenin had eagerly watched from abroad the trend of Bolshevik 
opinion, and he lost no time in making his own views known. On 
April 4 he presented his celebrated April Theses to two meetings of 
delegates to the All-Russian Conference of the Soviets, held at the 
Taurida Palace. The first meeting was attended by Bolsheviks alone, 
the second by both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. On April 7 the Theses 
were published in Pravda . The program outlined by Lenin comprised 
ten points. ( 1 ) In view of the bourgeois character of the Provisional 
Government the revolution had not altered the imperialistic nature 
of the war, and 'revolutionary defensism" was inadmissible. A truly 
revolutionary war was impossible until three conditions were fulfilled: 
state power had passed into the hands of the proletariat and the 
poorest strata of the peasantry; annexations were definitely aban- 
doned; and ties with capitalist interests were severed. Mass propa- 
ganda in the army must explain that no democratic peace was pos- 
sible without the overthrow of capitalism, and soldiers should be en- 
couraged to fraternize with the enemy. 9 (2) No less momentous was 
Lenin's second point. "The peculiarity of the present situation in 
Russia/' he wrote, "consists in the transition from the first stage of 
the revolution, which gave power to the bourgeoisie because of the 
insufficient consciousness and organization of the proletariat, to the 
second stage, which must place power in the hands of the proletariat 
and the poorest strata of the peasantry." Revolutionary tactics must be 
revised to meet this new situation. (3) No support should be given 
to the Provisional Government. Its predatory nature must be merci- 
lessly exposed; it was deceptive and inadmissible to make "demands," 
which merely foster illusions, that "this government of capitalists 
should cease to be imperialistic " (4) The Soviets of Workers' Depu- 
ties were "the only possible form of revolutionary government." How- 

s "The German proletariat is the most trustworthy, the most reliable ally of the 
Russian and the world proletariat/' Lenin, Letter to Swiss Workers, March 27, 
1917. 
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ever, as long as the Bolsheviks were a minority in the Soviets their 
work should be limited to propaganda on behalf of the Soviet form of 
government, that is, Lenin did not advocate the immediate seizure 
of power by the Soviets. (5) Administration through Soviets at every 
level was the aim. The establishment of a parliamentary republic 
would be “a step backwards/' The Soviet state would have no police, 
no army, and no bureaucracy — a theme to which Lenin returned fre- 
quently and which he developed at considerable length five months 
later in a celebrated little volume The State and the Revolution, (6) 
The agrarian program, which was to be administered by Soviets of 
Agricultural Laborers' ( batraki ) Deputies, called for the nationaliza- 
tion of all land, the expropriation of large estates, and the organiza- 
tion of large model farms financed from public funds. (7) All banks 
must be immediately merged into a single national bank controlled 
by the Soviets. (8) The “ immediate goal" was not ‘"the introduc- 
tion' of socialism but immediate transition to control by Soviets of 
Workers' Deputies over social production and distribution/' (9) The 
Bolshevik Party must convoke without delay a party congress, amend 
its program, and change its name from “social-democratic" to “com- 
munist." (10) The final point dealt with the rebuilding of the Inter- 
national. 

The April Theses , especially the points dealing with the non-sup 
port of the Provisional Government, rejection of defensive war, and 
transition to the socialist stage of the revolution, ran contrary’ to the 
accepted dogmas of Russian social democracy and were received with 
stupefaction and consternation even by Lenin's closest associates. On 
April 4 his program was overwhelmingly rejected by the Petrograd 
committee of the Bolshevik Party (13 votes to 2, with 1 abstention), 
and on April 8 Pravda wrote editorially that Lenin's proposals were 
unacceptable in so far as they were based on an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the revolution (immediate transition to the socialist stage). 
The reaction outside Bolshevik circles was as contemptuous as it was 
hostile. A keen contemporary observer (V. B. Stankevich) noted that 
the opponents of Lenin were relieved: “A man who talks such non- 
sense is not dangerous." Plekhanov, Lenin's old mentor and erstwhile 
associate, but in 1917 leader of a right-wing socialist group, wrote 
scornfully On the Theses of Lenin , Or Why Delirium Is Sometimes 
Interesting . According to the most charitable view Lenin had lived 
too long abroad and did not understand the Russian situation; he 
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would soon recant his errors. The consensus of Russian opinion being 
what it was, David F. Francis, United States ambassador to Petro- 
grad, should not be judged too harshly for cabling to Washington on 
April 21, N.S.: "Extreme socialist or anarchist named Lenin making 
violent speeches and thereby strengthening government; designedly 
giving him leeway and will deport opportunely.” 10 

Lenin seldom, if ever, doubted the correctness of his judgement, and 
he was not disturbed by the inimical reception given to his revelation. 
In the night of April 3 he was driven, atop an armored car, from the 
Finland Station to the palace of Madame Kshesinsky, the well known 
ballerina whose residence was seized by mutinous soldiers during the 
revolution and became the headquarters of the Bolshevik Party. From 
the balcony of the boudoir where the dancer had only recently enter- 
tained the flower of the Petrograd jeunesse doree , Lenin tirelessly 
harangued a seemingly endless stream of men and women eager to 
listen to his revolutionary gospel. The niceties of the Marxian analysis 
underlying the April Theses were beyond the grasp of the masses, but 
the simple and clear-cut conclusions drawn from them by Lenin could 
not be more accessible. If the assumption on which rested his theo- 
retical structure — the imminence and inevitability of socialist revolu- 
tion in the western countries — was unsound and unwarranted, the 
slogans he coined reflected accurately the innermost aspirations of a 
war-tired and land-hungry nation. "End of the war” and "All land to 
the peasants,” immediately and without waiting for the Constituent 
Assembly, were exactly what the peasant soldiers were thinking about. 
The two slogans constituted an irresistible program to which, more- 
over, there was no practical alternative. The success of Lenin's propa- 
ganda was instant, unmistakable, and overwhelming. Its revolutionary 
potentialities could not be ignored, and they triumphed over the 
doctrinaire scruples of all but the most inveterate pundits of Marxism 
in the Bolshevik fold. The Bolsheviks traditionally belonged to the 
left wing of the revolutionary movement, and Lenin's radicalism, how- 

10 “Francis was a charming old gentleman with no appreciation of what was 
going on in Russia and without any other particular qualification for his difficult 
post.” Philip C. Jessup, Elihu Root (New York, 1938), II, 354. In this instance, 
however, Francis might have obtained his information from a seemingly unimpeach- 
able source. On April 30, N.S., Miliukov told the British ambassador that “the 
troops were ready to arrest” Lenin and “the Government were but waiting for the 
psychological moment. . . Buchanan, My Mission to Russia , and Other Diplo- 
matic Memories, II, 119. 
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ever unorthodox, appealed to them. Party opinion swung mgjdly to 
his side, and the All-Russian conference of the Bolsheviks PR' 
April 24 to 29 approved by a large majority the program whichplrtf" 
leaders had rejected three weeks earlier. The slogan “All power to the 
Soviets'' endorsed by the conference was not yet a call for the imme- 
diate overthrow of the Provisional Government but a program of long- 
range revolutionary action: the strengthening of the Soviet system and 
the bringing of the Soviets under Bolshevik control. Bolshevik leader- 
ship was still to experience reverses, but as long as the part}’ retained 
the monopoly of the only policy (peace and land) that commanded 
the support of the masses freed from restraint, its ultimate victory’ was 
merely a matter of time. The Bolsheviks had an important part in the 
events of April which led to the resignation of Guchkov and Miliukov 
and the reconstruction of the Provisional Government. Kerensky and 
his fellow ministers in the coalition governments of May-October 
endeavored to check the agrarian revolution and the spontaneous de- 
mobilization of the army by upholding the fiction of Russia's will to 
fight the war to a victorious end and by promises of a land reform. 
These policies did not meet the wish es of the masses, and the govern- 
ment w’as powerless to enforce them. Therefore they were bound to fail. 



CHAPTER XL VI 


THE TWO REVOLUTIONS OF 1917: II 
^ 


THE ARMY 

The onward march of Bolshevism was favored by political, social, 
and economic disintegration, which in turn was fostered by Bolshevik 
propaganda. In no other sphere except that of government were the 
consequences of war and revolution more immediate and momentous 
than in the army. A report of the quartermaster-general A. S. Lukomsky 
dated March 18 presented a graphic picture of the conditions in the 
armed forces on the morrow of the revolution. Food stocks were 
running short; production of arms and munitions declined sharply; 
no reinforcements were to be expected because of the demoraliza- 
tion of reserve battalions; and the breakdown of the railways precluded 
large-scale movements of men and supplies. The morale of the troops 
inspired the gravest apprehensions. “The army is sick/ 7 said the re- 
port. “It will take Rvo or three months to improve relations between 
officers and men. Meanwhile the officers are dispirited, men are rest- 
less, and desertions have greatly increased. The fighting capacity of 
the army has been lowered, and it is difficult to expect that at the 
present the troops could be prevailed- upon to advance/ 7 It would 
therefore be impossible, according to the report, to undertake offensive 
operations in the spring; the army must remain on the defensive, and 
the allies should be informed that Russia was not in a position to 
fulfill the obligation, assumed at the conferences of Chantilly and 
Petrograd, to participate in the proposed offensive. This was a sober 
and realistic appraisal of the immediate situation. The report, how- 
ever, was over-optimistic in anticipating speedy reconciliation between 
officers and men, and shrank from drawing the inescapable conclusion: 
an army unwilling to advance is also unfit to wage a defensive war. 1 

1 The views expressed by Lukomsky were contested by other army leaders. On 
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The army breakdown of 1917 must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the low morale and war weariness inherited from the im- 
perial regime. Yet the immediate and basic cause of the collapse was 
the committee system and the profound mistrust of officers fanned by 
revolutionary agencies which shattered the traditional notions of dis- 
cipline and hierarchical subordination, that last frail barrier between 
the soldiers' elemental longing for peace and spontaneous demobiliza- 
tion. Mistrust of officers led, in its most extreme form, to mutiny, 
murder, assault, demotion, or ejection of unpopular commanders. 
There were many cases of army units electing their officers. Fantastic 
rumors were given credence, and misunderstandings over trifles grew 
into major conflicts. For instance, an officer of the commissariat was 
ejected by the men of his unit because of his refusal to lend them 
some pen points, an action allegedly designed to obstruct the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly. Every order, including combat orders, 
was subject to close scrutiny by committees and the men them- 
selves, and led to interminable vexatious negotiations. Any pretext 
was good enough for a company, regiment, division, or army corps 
to refuse to take positions in the front line. The formula “Peace with- 
out annexations and indemnities," interpreted as a pledge to engage 
exclusively in defensive war, involved the peasant soldier in insoluble 
problems of semantics. For what is a defensive war? Is a reconnais- 
sance, or the digging of trenches a few yards in front of those held, 
but for some reason made unusable, a defensive or an offensive opera- 
tion? These and similarly weighty questions were debated ad nauseam , 
were decided according to the whims of committee leaders, and placed 
the commanding officers in a truly intolerable position. The artillery, 
where morale was higher than in other branches, was threatened by the 
infantry into silence lest the enemy return fire. No less ominous were 
the spreading of fraternization and the speedily mounting number of 
deserters. 

Various means were tried to check the disintegration of the army. 
Civilian commissars, chosen chiefly among members of revolutionary 

March 18, the very day when he wrote his report, five high commanding officers 
led by Brusilov wired to the war minister that, in their opinion, the army was 
fully capable of offensive operations and that Russia should fulfill her military 
obligations towards the allies, although, perhaps, on a somewhat reduced scale. 

Most of the documents on which the present discussion is based are published in 
the official collection of documents, N. E. Kakurin, ed., Razlozhenie armii y 1917 
gpdu (Breakdown of the Army in 1917) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1925}. 
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parties, were attached to the larger units in an endeavor to bolster the 
morale of the troops, to fight defeatist influences, and to iron out the 
ever recurrent conflicts between officers and men. With the appoint- 
ment of Kerensky to the war office more imaginative methods were 
tried. Salvation was sought in the creation of “shock” or “death” bat- 
talions of “revolutionary volunteers” who took a romantic oath and 
wore gaudy red-and-black insignia. General Alekseev saw no merit in 
the “shock” troops; on May 22, however, he was succeeded as com- 
mander in chief by Brusilov, a protagonist of the scheme. For a while 
the “shock” troops were the vogue, but in spite of the volunteers’ 
solemn promise to execute all orders and to accept “death for the 
country and for Russia’s freedom” as “happiness,” the combat record 
of “shock” troops was undistinguished; the experiment gradually 
petered out and was abandoned in the middle of October. The forma- 
tion of national troops — Polish, Ukrainian, Lettish, Latvian, Moslem, 
Georgian, Armenian — was regarded in some quarters as an effective 
way to counteract demoralization. Actually, however, the resulting re- 
organization was a disruptive factor and a source of confusion. The 
women’s combat battalions formed in June under the leadership of 
the formidable Madame Bochkareva were mere oddities. 2 They were 
subsequently denounced as counter-revolutionary and, in part, dis- 
banded by some of the Soviets. 

Kerensky, however, relied chiefly on persuasion as a method for 
reviving the fighting spirit of the troops. Like Prince Lvov, he had 
his moments of despondency. On April 29, addressing in a somber 
mood a congress of army delegates, Kerensky exclaimed that he was 
no longer sure that “we have before us conscious citizens building a 
new order” and not “rebellious slaves.” Nevertheless his faith in the 
revolution remained unshaken, and he was eager to infuse his passion 
into the soldiers. 3 Revolutions, like churches, have their dogmas, 
rituals, and divinely inspired leaders. Throughout the summer of 1917, 
the inroads of Bolshevism notwithstanding, Kerensky retained his 
extraordinary popularity. While the peasant soldier showed an un- 
mistakable disinclination to fight, Soviets and committees passed 
sheaves of resolutions proclaiming his determination to die for the 

2 Another woman, Valentina Petrova, petitioned Kerensky to organize a women’s 
battalion of “Black hussars of death/’ but no action was taken on her proposal. 

8 “We are told: the Provisional Government is powerless/’ Kerensky said in 
Moscow on May 26. “This is not true. Our strength resides in our confidence in the 
creative forces of the people, in our profound faith in its wisdom and conscience/' 
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revolution, and the appearances of Kerensky at army meetings were, 
in spite of Bolshevik interruptions, notable personal triumphs. These 
manifestations of popular enthusiasm carried greater weight with the 
temperamental minister than the gloomy reports of former tsarist gen- 
erals and timorous commissars, and he had no difficult}’ in persuading 
himself and the government that Russia should launch a major of- 
fensive, a decision which was endorsed, although not without op 
position, by the Petrograd and other Soviets. 4 It was believed that 
even a moderate military success would check internal disintegration, 
relieve German pressure on the western front, and shorten the war. 
Allied governments urged Kerensky to resume active operations, al- 
though practically every Russian army leader, as well as some of the 
allied statesmen, realized that the offensive was bound to fail and 
that its likely consequences would be the final dissolution of the Rus- 
sian front and the seizure of power by the extreme elements. To these 
counsels of caution Kerensky would not listen. He made an extensive 
tour of the front, addressing mass meetings of soldiers. The apparent 
spontaneity and ardor of the response to his emotional oratory con- 
vinced him that revolutionary Russia had awakened and was readv to 
follow the leader. The evanescence of popular adulation and the shal- 
lowness of support that expressed themselves in applause and ovations 
were soon to be convincingly demonstrated. 

In spite of many technical shortcomings the offensive was prepared 
with great care. The main blow was to be dealt in the direction of 
Lemberg (Lvov), in Galicia, and was to be supported by thrusts at 
various points along the entire front. The Russians had an overwhelm- 
ing superiority both in men and in guns. Indeed, the artillery fire which 
preceded the attack was on a scale unprecedented on the Russian front. 
On June 18 the offensive began, and met with some initial success; 
the advancing troops occupied a number of strategic points and took 
several thousand prisoners. However, enemy resistance did not crumble 
and there was no prospect of an immediate peace, as many soldiers 
had naively imagined. The question arose, and was debated by front- 
line committees, whether the continuation of the offensive was com- 
patible with the principles of defensive war. The answer was incon- 
clusive, but the elan of the troops was broken and by July 1 the advance 
in Galicia came to a standstill. On the other sectors of the front the 
offensive failed at an even earlier stage. In some cases the troops 

* The Petrograd Soviet approved the offensive, 472 to 271, with 39 abstentions. 
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marched in parade formations through enemy positions flattened by 
artillery fire, only to return at once to their own lines. Other units, 
including whole divisions, refused to budge. On July 6 the Austro- 
Germans launched in Galicia a counter-offensive which met with 
hardly any resistance. In the section of the Sereth River, for instance, 
two Russian divisions fled before three enemy companies supported 
by a few machine guns. All semblance of discipline vanished and the 
retreat became a rout, the fleeing soldiers perpetrating unspeakable 
atrocities on the defenseless population. On July 11 the Russians 
evacuated Tarnopol, which had been thoroughly plundered, and on 
July 20 Czernovitz, the capital of Bukovina. If by the end of July the 
front line was stabilized somewhat east of the pre-war frontier with 
Galicia, it was because the enemy decided not to press its advance. 

The news of the debacle, which was released on July 8, created 
consternation, especially because it was preceded by over-enthusiastic 
reports of earlier victories. An official statement of July 9 described 
the retreat as an “immeasurable calamity that threatens the ruin of 
revolutionary Russia.” On July 7 General L. G. Kornilov (about whom 
more will be said below) was appointed commander of the south- 
western front, w’hich included Galicia. He demanded the immediate 
suspension of all offensive operations and the introduction of death 
penalty and military courts in the theater of war. These demands were 
endorsed by Brusilov, by influential commissars (Savinkov, M. 
Filonenko), and by a large section of public opinion. Without await- 
ing the reply of the government, Kornilov decreed the use of machine 
guns and artillery against bands of deserters and units refusing to obey 
orders. Kerensky, who became president of the Provisional Govern- 
ment on July 8, approved the measures taken by Kornilov and directed 
army committees not to interfere with combat orders and the appoint- 
ment and removal of commanders. By a decree of July 12 the Provi- 
sional Government restored the death penalty in the army and estab- 
lished revolutionary military tribunals to deal with the major offenses 
against discipline and public order. Further measures for the restora- 
tion of the morale were to be studied by a commission which included 
Kerensky, Savinkov, and army leaders. Friction, however, arose im- 
mediately between Kerensky and the generals who made no secret 
that they blamed the Provisional Government, and particularly Keren- 
sky, for the breakdown of the army. Nevertheless on July 18 Kornilov 
was appointed commander in chief. 
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It is unlikely that any measures taken in the summer and autumn 
of 1917 could have restored order and discipline in the army. Those 
enacted in July were clearly inadequate. A number of disaffected units 
were disbanded, but no one seemed to know what to do with their 
contingents. Surely, the reassignment of mutinous soldiers to other 
units was no solution. The make-up of the military revolutionary 
tribunals — three officers and three non-commissioned ranks — was ill- 
adapted to the existing situation. Contrary to the intent and letter of 
the decree of July 12, the tribunals dealt chieflv with petty cases, not 
with major breaches of discipline. Army committees were unwilling 
to accept any limitation of their powers, and many of them protested 
the restoration of the death penalty, which, moreover, was seldom, 
if ever, applied. Nor is it certain that Kerensky was reconciled to the 
stern measures which he had himself approved. 5 At the Democratic 
Conference in September he disclaimed any intention of signing death 
warrants. The situation at the front deteriorated still further after 
the Kornilov “mutiny” (end of August). Eastbound trains were 
packed with deserters whom no one even tried to stop. In October, 
according to an official report, the army was but “a huge crowd of tired, 
poorly clad, poorly fed, embittered men united by common longing 
for peace and general disillusionment.” Its fighting capacity, to quote 
a later report (December), was “equal to zero.” 

The demoralization of the Russian army not only altered the 
strategic situation but had direct repercussions abroad. Following the 
revolution the Russian brigades in France and Macedonia rapidly 
disintegrated, mutinied, and were disbanded. 6 Their example was 

5 Kerensky, in an address before the Congress of the All-Russian Soviet of 
Peasants' Deputies on May 5, formulated as follows his notion of discipline: *% a 
stranger in military circles, shall instil in the troops iron discipline, and it will be 
the discipline of honor and duty towards the country/’ 

6 The request for the sending of Russian troops to the western front was made 
by England in August, 1914. Sir Edward Grey offered to arrange for the transpor- 
tation, within a week, of four army corps from Archangel, but the Russian govern- 
ment demurred. The request, this time for 300,000 troops, was revived by Paul 
Doumergue, the future president of France, who came to Petrograd on a special 
mission in December, 1915. General Alekseev disliked the proposal, and was par- 
ticularly uneasy about “exchanging human beings for armaments/' Nevertheless 
four Russian brigades were shipped to France: one from Dairen, on the Pacific, to 
Marseilles in January, and three from Archangel to Brest between July and No- 
vember, 1916. Two brigades remained in France and the other two were transported 
from Marseilles to Salonika. The total Russian expeditionary force, not counting 
replacements, numbered 43,500 men and 745 officers. The experiment proved un- 
rewarding, though the Russians did some creditable fighting for a few months both 
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probably not without influence upon the widespread mutinies that 
broke out among the French troops in the spring and summer of 1917, 
although the French disorders were primarily due to other causes and 
were successfully quelled by Petain’s display of firmness, moderation, 
and skill. 7 

THE PEASANT REVOLUTION 

The army was linked to the peasantry by innumerable ties, and its 
breakdown may well be viewed as a phase of the peasant revolution, 
even though the tempo of events was slower in the village than it was 
in the barracks and in the trenches. The soldier — a '"peasant in uni- 
form” (to use a phrase which Lenin liked) — had a decisive part in 
the overthrow of the monarchy, but the peasantry, as a group, re- 
mained aloof from the March revolution. News of the events in the 
capital spread but slowly into the countryside and was at first received 
with bewilderment and suspicion; it was only gradually that the farmer 
came to realize that his secular dream was, at last, to come true. To 
the Russian peasant the “freedom” heralded by the new order had a 

in France and in Macedonia. The first major instance of insubordination occurred 
in Marseilles, in August, 1916, when a mutinous Russian regiment murdered its 
colonel. The morale of the Russian troops in France declined rapidly after the 
revolution, and early in June, 1917, the Russian, brigades were moved to camps in 
the rear, where they indulged in political meetings, factional quarrels, drunkenness, 
debauchery, and mutinies which were suppressed by armed force. The situation in 
Macedonia was analogous except that the process of disintegration was somewhat 
slower and the Russian troops remained in the trenches until January, 1918, al- 
though refusals to carry out combat orders occurred in October and fraternization 
was common in November and December. 

In May, 1917, the French government stopped replacements from Russia. 
Frantic efforts to arrange for the repatriation of the Russian troops having failed 
because of the shortage of shipping, the French command proceeded in December 
with the 'sorting out” ( triage ) of Russian contingents. Three possibilities were 
offered to the men: combat service with the French army; labor battalions; or 
internment in North Africa under conditions similar to those of prisoners of war. 
Of the 19,000 Russian soldiers then in France, 11,500 chose labor battalions, 
nearly 5,000 the African prison camps, and only a few hundred volunteered for 
combat service; 2,500 sick account for the balance. A similar procedure was applied 
to the Russian troops in Macedonia. The men who chose active service formed the 
Russian legion which in November, 1918, numbered 564 men — the last remnant of 
the Russian steam roller. 

7 “Petain was the ideal restorer of order and confidence. His marble calm was 
never shaken. Of all the great chiefs of the war, he understood the common man 
best. His massive simplicity, so sincere, so completely unselfconscious, above all 
his justice, made him a true soldier's friend.” C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, A History of 
the Great War, 1914-1918, p. 415. 
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definite and concrete meaning. It was not the right to vote, parlia- 
mentary government, the Constituent Assembly, or the removal of 
legal disabilities. In the popular mind “Land and freedom,” Herzen's 
old battle cry, was tautology: for freedom was land, and land was 
freedom. “Land/ 7 moreover, meant, not any scheme of nationaliza- 
tion, socialization, or municipalization devised bv the learned theorists, 
but the partition, among the villagers, of the large estates which they 
had so long and so passionately coveted. This was the one supreme 
gift the revolution could bestow upon them, and they were determined 
not to let the opportunity slip by. While Lvov, Miliukov, and Kerensky 
clung to the fiction that the revolution was an expression of the 
nation's eagerness to win the war, official reports agreed that in rural 
areas, as early as the spring of 1917, “war was often almost completely 
forgotten.” What was true of the village was true of the army. The 
impending redistribution of land was uppermost to the peasant soldier 
when he turned a deaf ear on combat orders, threw away his rifle, and 
deserted by the thousand. 

The Provisional Government was in sympathy with the aspirations 
of the peasants and was anxious to clear the way for a radical land 
reform, but it believed in legality and orderly methods of land trans- 
fer. “The land problem cannot be solved by force,” said an official 
appeal of March 17. “Violence and pillage are the woTst way of dealing 
with economic relationships. Only the enemies of the people would 
push the peasants along this road to min. . . . The land problem 
must be settled by a law approved by a popular representative as- 
sembly. The careful study and drafting of the land law are impossible 
without thorough preparatory work, collection of information, regis- 
tration of the land reserve, classification of landed properties, examina- 
tion of conditions and forms of land tenure, and so on. The Provisional 
Government considers it its pressing duty to complete within the 
shortest possible time the preliminary work bearing on the land ques- 
tion in order to submit all materials and information to the representa- 
tives of the people,” that is, the Constituent Assembly. This program 
was, on the whole, adhered to by the Provisional Government until 
the very end, and its fatal weakness was that it could not be enforced 
in the midst of the agrarian revolution. Lenin, too, professed to believe 
in legality, but he gave the familiar notion a characteristic twist. “We 
advocate the immediate transfer of land to the peasants with the 
maximum of orderliness,” he said on April 28 at the congress of the 
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Bolshevik Party. '"We are absolutely opposed to anarchistic seizure/’ 
Earlier in the same speech, however, Lenin stated that “what matters 
to us is revolutionary initiative, and the [land] law must be its result. 
If you wait until the law is written and will not yourself generate 
revolutionary energy, you will get neither the law nor the land.” 

In spite of the multiplicity of peasant organizations that sprang up 
in 1917, the agrarian revolution was a spontaneous movement free 
from centralized leadership. Soviets of Peasants' Deputies began to 
appear soon after the revolution, and on March 19 a conference of 
peasant delegates who assembled in Moscow decided that the peasant 
Soviets should take their place side by side with the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. The objectives of the peasant Soviets, as de- 
termined by the Moscow conference, were to study the land question, 
which, however, could be settled only by the Constituent Assembly; 
to exercise control over the organs of the state administration; and to 
represent the peasants in the various agencies, particularly in the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. In April arrangements 
were made for the convocation of an All-Russian congress of the 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. It was provided — and this was im- 
portant — that the deputies need not be peasants, although they must 
be elected by the peasants. The congress met in Petrograd from May 
4 to 28. Its proceedings paralleled those of the Soviet of Workers' 
and Soldiers' Deputies and were dominated by intellectuals belonging 
to the Socialist Revolutionary Party. The Bolsheviks were a tiny 
minority. In the elections to the Executive Committee Kerensky and 
Chernov received over 800 votes each, while only 20 votes were cast 
for Lenin. The resolution on the land question approved by the con- 
gress on May 25 was radical. It embodied the principles of the socialist 
revolutionary doctrine and called for abolition, without compensation, 
of private ownership in land and the establishment of a system of 
equalitarian labor tenure involving no payment of rent. The final 
settlement of the land question, however, was reserved for the Constit- 
uent Assembly. Meanwhile all land relationships were to be con- 
trolled by local land committees. The other resolutions approved by 
the congress differed little from those of the Soviet of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies during that period, that is, from the formation of 
the coalition government early in May to the capture of the Petrograd 
Soviet by the Bolsheviks at the end of August. They called for the 
support of the Provisional Government, the continuation of a de- 
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fensive war, peace without annexations and indemnities, strengthening 
of army discipline, and the establishment of a republic. Chernov, 
minister of agriculture and a leading figure at the congress, deprecated 
the seizure of estates, and emphasized that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had no power to carry out a land reform. 

The Executive Committee of the peasant Soviet set up by the con- 
gress included most of the leaders of the Socialist Revolutionary Party 
and, like its parent body, was largely concerned with problems of 
national policy. For instance, it enthusiastically endorsed the Kerensky 
offensive. With few exceptions, the composition and activities of 
local peasant Soviets conformed to those of the All-Russian congress 
and its Executive Committee; their policies, therefore, were singularly 
unrepresentative of the true aspirations of the peasantry'. The same 
observation applies to the central, provincial, and county' land com- 
mittees established under the law’ of April 21 to gather information 
for the impending land reform, in spite of Chernov’s efforts to broaden 
their functions and strengthen their influence. Township ( volost ) com- 
mittees, including township land committees, were closer to the peas- 
antry than committees and Soviets on higher levels; and although 
they included at first many radical intellectuals the latter were gradu- 
ally crowded out by the peasants. Moreover, the Socialist Revolution- 
ary Party, by far the most active party in rural areas, was hopelessly 
divided. The right-wing elements which controlled the Executive 
Committee of the peasant Soviet stood by Kerensky and the Provi- 
sional Government, while the left-wing faction leaned increasingly 
towards the Bolsheviks and often worked at cross purposes with the 
party leadership. The more extreme group had by far the better chance 
to survive in the township committees and to make its influence felt. 
The peasants, distrusting outsiders unless they told them what they 
wanted to hear, took the law into their own hands. The principal 
agencies of the agrarian revolution were the village assemblies, a tradi- 
tional peasant institution, and the township committees. 

The agrarian revolution went through several stages, although its 
objective — the partition of landed estates among the peasants — re- 
mained unaltered. There were instances of arson, pillage, and murder 
in the early days of the revolution, but their number was relatively 
small. The peasants, apprehensive about the future, and mindful 
perhaps of the repressions that followed the agrarian disturbances of 
1905 y proceeded at first cautiously and by quasi-legal methods: wages 
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of agricultural laborers were raised to prohibitive levels; refugees and 
prisoners of war employed on large estates were withdrawn and distri- 
buted among the farms of mobilized men; owners were coerced into 
leasing out land at low rents or selling it at nominal prices; estate 
managers and supervisors were ejected; the use of agricultural machin- 
ery and the exploitation of forests were prohibited; there were much 
trespassing and wanton destruction of timber and woodlands. When 
these transgressions achieved their purpose and life on the estates came 
to a standstill, peasant committees took over arable land, meadows, 
forests, machines, and livestock on the ground that the owners were 
incapable of managing their properties. The agrarian movement, more- 
over, was directed not only against the landed nobility but also against 
the well-to-do peasant farmers, especially those who by virtue of the 
Stolypin legislation had severed their connection with the village 
commune ( obshchina ). At times the committees made use of patriotic 
motives— provisioning of the army and safeguarding of standards of 
agricultural production. Estate owners deluged the government with 
complaints and appeals for protection. Prince Lvov repeatedly con- 
demned lawlessness, exhorted every one to be reasonable, to think 
of the common good, and to wait patiently for the decision of the 
Constituent Assembly, and he directed the frightened and hopelessly 
outnumbered militiamen to maintain law and order. The practical 
results of these admonitions were nil. In radical circles agrarian unrest 
was ascribed to the machinations of the landed proprietors who al- 
legedly endeavored to defeat the agrarian revolution by breaking up 
their estates into small holdings: the future land law was not expected 
to affect farms below the specified acreage. Sales of land, often ficti- 
tious, were, according to this view, the basic cause of agrarian dis- 
turbances. A law of July 12, sponsored by the minister of agriculture 
Chernov, prohibited mortgages and sales of land except by permission 
of the provincial land committees and the minister of agriculture. This 
law was no more effective in stemming lawlessness than Prince Lvov’s 
appeal to the wisdom and genius of the Russian people. 

Statistics of the agrarian revolution are fragmentary and difficult 
to interpret. For example, the reduction of the number of outbreaks 
in a county was usually evidence, not of the ebbing of the movement, 
but rather of the fact that most of the estates in that county had been 
taken over by the peasants. Nevertheless official data analyzed by 
Soviet economists (for instance, A. V. Shestakov) shed some light on 
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the course of the peasant revolution. They indicate that the move- 
ment did not reach its peak until July and became particularly violent 
in September and October. Of the 930 reported cases of seizure of 
estates, 686 occurred in July to October, and of the 350 cases of 
plunder of manor houses 271 took place in September and October. 
Punitive military expeditions which, beginning in August, were sent 
to the countryside failed to restore order. Indeed, not infrequently the 
troops went over to the side of the rebellious peasants. The pillage 
of estates and large peasant farms was ruthless, systematic, and thor- 
ough. Manor houses and farm buildings were razed to the ground, 
sometimes by the use of explosives. Trees were felled, and parks, 
gardens, and orchards plowed into fields. Everything imaginable was 
done to make sure that the owners would never come back. The 
violence of the summer and autumn outbreaks may be traced to the 
dynamics of the agrarian revolution, which gathered momentum and 
thrived on the impunity of earlier excesses and the patent impotence 
of the authorities; to the influx of deserters, some of them earning 
arms; and to Bolshevik propaganda. It would be a mistake, however, 
to attach excessive importance to the last factor. The peasants had 
made up their minds about land long before they had heard of the 
Bolsheviks. Trotsky summed up the situation well when he wrote 
that “the peasants did not read Lenin” but “Lenin read clearly the 
thoughts of the peasants.” 

LABOR AND ECONOMIC DISINTEGRATION 

From the first days of the revolution industrial labor, unlike the 
peasantry, was in the forefront of revolutionary forces. Its influence 
was exercised through the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, 
the trade unions, and the factory committees. The Soviets, however, 
especially their central organs in Petrograd, functioned as a quasi- 
parliament rather than as an agency for the advancement of the pro- 
fessional interests of the working class, even though labor policies 
were not, of course, neglected. Trade unions and factory committees, 
irrespective of the political views held by their leaders, reflected more 
accurately than the Soviets the aspirations of the rank and file of the 
workers. 

Although the trade unions were legalized in 1906 and made a 
promising start, few of them survived the reaction of 1907-1911, and 
by early 1917 they were ineffectual and numerically weak. The revolt*- 
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tion gave a strong impetus to the trade-union movement. According 
to official data over 2,000 unions, including 1 30 in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, were organized in March and April. 8 Most of them were very 
small, their membership being limited to the workers employed in 
one establishment. 9 There followed a brisk campaign for unionization 
and merger. Regional central councils and central bureaus of trade 
unions were set up in Moscow and Petrograd in March and somewhat 
later in the provinces. Fifty-one central bureaus and 976 unions with 
an aggregate membership of 1,475,000 participated in the third all- 
Russian conference of trade unions in June, but many of the small 
unions were not represented. The conference elected the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions and passed resolutions dealing with 
the eight-hour day, unemployment, female labor, arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes, factory inspection, professional press and cultural 
activities. Further encouragement was given to the amalgamation of 
small unions, a process that was not completed until after the October 
revolution. An investigation carried on by the first all-Russian con- 
gress of trade unions in January, 1918, covered 157 unions (one union 
failed to answer the questionnaire) with an aggregate membership of 
2,253,000. The average membership for each union was 14,300, but 
more than half of the members (1,257,000) belonged to 16 unions 
with a membership of over 20,000 each; at the other extreme were 21 
unions with less than 3,000 members each and an aggregate member- 
ship of 37,000. The textile industry (15 unions with 571,000 members) 
and the metal industry (35 unions with 526,000 members) were the 
strongholds of unionism. Practically all unions were organized on a 
local basis, that is, their membership was drawn from among the 
workers employed in the same locality and, not infrequently, in the 
same establishment. 

Trade-unionism, like any mass movement, cannot be improvised on 
the spur of the moment. Born in the midst of a revolutionary upheaval, 

8 L. V. Meller and A. M. Pankratova, editors of a valuable collection of docu- 
ments, Rabochee dvizhenie v 1917 godu ( The Labor Movement in 19 1 7) ( Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1926), emphasize the incompleteness and unreliability of trade-union 
statistics for 1917 “and, indeed, for a long time to come.” 

9 For instance, Baku reported 27 unions in May. Of this number only three 
unions had more than 1,000 members (seamen, 4,800; oil workers, 3,000; and book- 
keepers, 2,000), while the membership of the majority of the unions varied from 
700 to as little as 35. Some of the unions, however, were large, and their member- 
ship increased rapidly. The Petrograd union of metalworkers had 16,000 members 
in March, 70,000 in June, and 138,000 in August. 
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and lacking in tradition and organizing skill, Russian trade unions 
did not become in 1917 an effective instrument for the advancement 
of the professional interests of the working class. Their activities often 
duplicated; or were in conflict with, those of the Soviets, on the one 
hand, and those of the factory committees, on the other. The latter 
were by far the more important agency in the struggle of labor against 
the employers. 

Factory committees ( fabrichno-zavodskie komitety ) were formed 
spontaneously in many industrial enterprises at the beginning of the 
revolution. On March 5 the Petrograd Soviet decreed the establish- 
ment of factory committees, and on March 10 the Petrograd Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers negotiated with the Soviet an agreement sanc- 
tioning the new committees, whose functions, however, were narrowly 
delimited. Moscow and the provinces followed suit. Under a law of 
April 23 which recapitulated the principal provisions of the agreement 
of March 10 factor}* committees were elected by direct secret ballot 
in any enterprise, or part thereof, at the request of not less than one- 
tenth of the workers concerned, or of the factory administration. The 
committees were empowered to represent the workers in negotiations 
with the management bearing on matters such as wages, hours, and 
conditions of work; to settle conflicts among workers; to represent 
workers in relations with the government and public agencies; and 
to promote the cultural and economic well-being of the workers. Com- 
mittee members could not be dismissed from the enterprise without 
the approval of a court of arbitration or of the committee itself, which 
meant in practice that they could not be dismissed at all. On the invita- 
tion of a committee or its chairman, outsiders could participate in the 
work of the committee. 

Factory committees did not consider themselves bound by the 
restrictive provisions of the law of April 23, and redress of professional 
grievances and cultural work were but one facet of their activity. They 
did press, jointly with the Soviets of the trade unions, for the eight- 
hour day and higher wages. The eight-hour day without reduction of 
pay was conceded by the Petrograd Association of Manufacturers in 
the agreement of March 10, but the scope of the agreement was limited 
to the capital, and even there it was not uniformly enforced. The 
eight-hour day was introduced by factory committees in many enter- 
prises in spite of the opposition of the management, and it remained 
a popular battle cry of organized labor until the Bolshevik revolution. 
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Clamors for higher wages, sometimes unreasonable and indeed con- 
fiscatory, came from every side. Factory committees insisted on, and 
not infrequently secured, the adoption of the “closed shop/' the right 
to supervise the hiring and dismissal of workers, the removal of tech- 
nical and managerial personnel. There were many other oddly assorted 
demands that had no bearing on industrial relations : progressive profits 
tax, fixed prices, control by revolutionary agencies over production and 
distribution, dissolution of the State Duma and State Council, reduc- 
tion of salaries and pensions of commanding officers and officials of 
the old regime, deportation of “agents of foreign imperialism/’ and 
the imprisonment (as the workers of the factory “Dynamo” put it) 
of the “vampire Romanov” (the former tsar) and of “the vampire’s 
family.” The main objective of the factory committees, as formulated 
by the first conference of factory committees, which was held in 
Petrograd (May 30 to June 5), was the establishment of “workers’ 
control,” that is, the effective supervision by workers' committees of 
the administration of business enterprises. A favorite idea of Lenin, 
workers’ control became the law of the land in November, after the 
fall of the Provisional Government. Meanwhile there were sporadic 
seizures of factories and the systematic crowding out of owners, man- 
agers, and engineers. The Provisional Government admonished factory 
committees to keep within the provisions of the law, and threatened 
the application of penalties which everyone knew it was powerless to 
enforce. 

Political and social anarchy superimposed upon the dislocation 
caused by the war precipitated an economic crisis of unexampled 
severity. The greatly overtaxed capacity of the railways declined 
sharply. State revenue fell, expenditure mounted, and the volume of 
currency in circulation practically doubled between January and 
October, 1917 (9,097 million rubles and 18,917 million, respectively). 
The general price level in 1917 was three and a half times that of 
191 6. 10 The position of the low-income groups was truly desperate, 
and industrial labor had a strong case for wage increase. When the 
textile workers argued in August that their children “died like flies” 
and that they were faced with “misery and starvation,” their statement 
was no mere propaganda. Yet the economic demands of labor, to say 
nothing of its political demands, were as often as not exorbitant, and 

10 As computed by Strumilin, the general index of prices (1913 = 100) rose 
from 203 in 1916 to 673 in 1917. 
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spelled the ruin of industry. According to a memorandum submitted 
to the Provisional Government at the end of Mav by the Association 
of Industrialists of Southern Russia, the additional charges imposed 
upon the metallurgical industry by increased labor and other costs 
were 10 times higher than “gross profits” and 43 times higher than 
dividend payments in 1916. Both employers and workers agreed that 
industry was heading towards disaster, but the recognition of the 
impending catastrophe did not bring them any closer together. Driven 
into despair, many employers petitioned the government to take 
over their establishments or suspend production. The closing down 
of factories was of daily occurrence in the summer and autumn of 1917. 
Faced with unemployment, the workers interpreted these decisions 
as counter-revolutionary and sabotage. The solution advocated bv the 
Bolsheviks and espoused by many labor organizations was the tighten- 
ing of the screw of workers’ control. Meanwhile the flow of industrial 
production thinned to a mere trickle. 

The invasion by the factory committees of the fields traditionally 
regarded as a preserve of the trade unions, and the prominent part 
they played in the labor movement, created keen rivalry between the 
two branches of organized labor. Factory committees, moreover, were 
under strong Bolshevik influence, while throughout most of 1917 
the Mensheviks and the socialist revolutionaries largely controlled the 
trade unions. There arose bitter disagreements on matters of principle 
and policy. Workers’ control, for instance, was unpopular in trade- 
union circles. To the orthodox trade-unionists factory committees 
were usurpers and rabble; to the supporters of factory committees 
trade-unionism was the doctrinaire survival of the capitalist age, 
which in Russia was about to disappear. The resulting conflict 
threatened to split the labor movement; it was not resolved, at least 
formally, until February, 1918, when the factory committees were 
officially incorporated in the trade unions, wdiich in the meantime had 
been taken over by the Bolsheviks. 

SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS 

Among the casualties of the revolution was the notion that “the 
Russian state is one and indivisible” which appeared in the Funda- 
mental Laws of 1906. With the fall of the monarchy the policy of 
Russification and administrative centralization brought its fruit: the 
long pent-up aspirations of the national minorities came to the fore 
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and found their expression in demands, first, for cultural and adminis- 
trative autonomy and, later, in some cases, for independence. 

Of the Russian border territories Poland and Finland had the 
strongest claim to independence. The case of Poland presented no 
serious difficulty because her right to secede was admitted in Russian 
radical and liberal circles. The principle of Polish independence was 
proclaimed by the Petrograd Soviet on March 14, and on March 16 
(March 29, N.S.) the Provisional Government issued a manifesto 
calling upon the Poles to fight by the side of the Russians, "shoulder 
to shoulder, and hand in hand, for our and your freedom.” The Poles 
were promised, subject to approval by the Constituent Assembly, “an 
independent Polish state comprising all territories inhabited pre- 
dominantlv by Poles” and "united with Russia by a free military 
alliance.” Since the whole of Russian Poland was held by the enemy, 
the manifesto was of small practical significance, except that it en- 
couraged the formation of national Polish troops. Small Polish units 
(Legion of Pulawy, the Polish Rifle Brigade) fought as a part of the 
Russian imperial. army, but they did not enjoy an independent status. 
A strong movement for the creation of a national Polish army de- 
veloped after the revolution and led to the organization of three Polish 
army corps which succeeded in maintaining discipline in the midst 
of Russian demoralization and, according to Polish sources, saved 
some of the Polish estates from Russian marauders during the debacle 
of the Kerensky offensive, but otherwise achieved little and were 
finally disarmed by the advancing Germans. 

As Finland was not occupied by the enemy, the Finnish question 
called for immediate measures and a constructive policy. In a mani- 
festo of March 7 the Provisional Government repealed all legislation 
incompatible with the Finnish constitution, amnestied the Finns im- 
prisoned for political offenses, promised the extension of Finnish auton- 
omy, and ordered the convocation of the diet. Finnish nationalism, 
however, was not satisfied with these concessions. National inde- 
pendence was much in the air in 1917, and the Finns had excellent 
reasons for throwing off any vestige of the Russian rule. The obscurities 
of Finland's constitutional position have long been a boon to inter- 
national lawyers. In 1917 eminent legal authorities took the view that 
the abdication of tjre tsar had severed all links between Finland and 
Russia, an interpretation that naturally commended itself to Finnish 
nationalists. The Provisional Government, however, held fast to the 
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theory that it was the successor to the powers formerly vested in the 
tsar, both as emperor of Russia and grand duke of Finland, and that 
this sacred trust must be handed over intact to the Constituent As- 
sembly. Desire for independence was shared bv even’ political group 
in Finland, but there were sharp differences as to timing and methods. 
Finnish social democrats, who held a small majority in the diet that 
met in the spring, showed little patience with the constitutional and 
legal technicalities on which the more conservative Finnish parties 
relied to some extent and which kept Russian and Finnish jurists busy. 
On July 5 (July 18, N.S.) the diet gave a first reading to a bill which 
virtually proclaimed the independence of Finland, although the Rus- 
sian government was to retain the control of foreign affairs and of the 
army. The Provisional Government vetoed the bill as unconstitutional 
and with the concurrence of the Finnish Senate (by a 7 to 6 vote) 
dissolved the diet and ordered new elections. The Finnish social demo- 
crats, however, refused to submit. On September 1 5 f September 28, 
N.S.), practically on the eve of election day, eight}' of the 200 deputies 
met in what they held to be a lawful session of the diet (the Russians 
regarded the assembly as illegal and tried unsuccessfully to prevent 
it) and passed, by giving it the required three readings, the contro- 
versial bill of July 5. Nevertheless elections were held, and gave a 
narrow majority to the non-socialist parties. The new non-socialist 
government headed by Svinhufud resumed half-hearted negotiations 
with Petrograd, and the diet was convened on November 1, N.S., less 
than a week before the overthrow of the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment. With the advent of the Bolsheviks negotiations came to an 
end, and the independence of Finland was proclaimed on December 
19, N.S. 

Other national minorities, unlike Poland and Finland, were not 
endowed in modem times with national institutions of their own, 
and their claim to autonomy or independence rested on racial, lin- 
guistic, and religious grounds supported by historical arguments drawn 
from a distant and nebulous past. None of these claims was more 
persistent and vital to Russia than that of Ukraine. The resurgence 
of Ukrainian nationalism took the Russians by surprise because 
Ukraine, in spite of her name, was seldom thought of as borderland. 
Its fertile plains were the granary of the empire, and the Donets Valley 
was a major coal and metallurgical region. The Ukrainian language 
is easily understood by those who speak Russian and, rightly or 
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wrongly, was generally considered a Russian dialect. To the man in 
the street the separation of Ukraine from Russia seemed absurd and 
unthinkable. Moreover, the Ukrainian national movement, at least 
in Russian Ukraine, was a weak and artificial growth; it was nurtured 
under Austrian auspices in Galicia and its influence was limited to a 
small group of intellectuals (the historian M. Hrushevsky, the novelist 
M. Vinnichenko, the journalist S. Petlyura) who, taking advantage 
of the Russian disorders, succeeded for a while in imparting to the 
frail Ukrainian nationalism a semblance of vitality. 

The Ukrainian movement, like the other national movements, went 
through several successive stages: cultural autonomy, administrative 
autonomy, and independence either within or outside the Russian 
federation. In the middle of March a self-appointed Ukrainian dele- 
gation waited on the Provisional Government and requested the im- 
mediate introduction of the Ukrainian language in Ukrainian schools, 
courts, and administration and the creation in Petrograd of a central 
agency to deal with matters pertaining to Ukraine. Meanwhile the 
Ukrainian Central Rada (Council), an assembly of doubtful prove- 
nance, was set up in Kiev, gradually assumed the powers of a parlia- 
ment, and endeavored to extend its authority throughout Ukraine, 
whose boundaries were still a matter of dispute between the Ukrainians 
and the Provisional Government. In June the Rada elected a general 
secretariat which was to function as a cabinet. The organization of a 
Ukrainian army proceeded rapidly, some of the regiments being taken 
over by the Ukrainians in contravention of the orders of the Russian 
command. In September the ships of the Black Sea fleet hoisted the 
Ukrainian flag. The official record of the Ukrainian movement was 
one of astonishing progress, and the new state appeared to be in the 
making. Yet these gains were largely illusory. The Soviets in Kiev and 
elsewhere in Ukraine paid little attention to the Rada, which was 
unrepresentative of the population and exercised no real authority (as 
the head of the general secretariat, Vinnichenko, admitted later ). 11 
Ukrainian soldiers paraded bravely in their picturesque uniforms, but 
their discipline, morale, and fighting spirit were no better than those 
of the Russians. For all the trappings of statehood the government 
of the Rada was but a stage setting behind which the true forces of 
the revolution were at work. The Rada and the general secretariat, 
nevertheless, engaged in long-drawn negotiations with the Provisional 
ii W. D. Allen, The Ukraine: A History 7 p. 280 et seq. 
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Government. The Russian ministers objected to what they regarded 
as excessive and unreasonable demands, protested, bargained, gave in, 
and at times withdrew the concessions granted. This tedious and in- 
conclusive chapter of Russo-Ukrainian relations was closed by the 
October revolution. In the midst of the confusion and civil war that 
followed, the Rada proclaimed the independence of Ukraine, which, 
however, proved but a prelude to her reincorporation in the Russian 
(Soviet) state. 

Developments in Ukraine were typical of what was taking place 
in the other borderlands, although in the Baltic provinces national 
movements rested on a firmer foundation and proved more viable. 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Belorussia (White Russia), Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaidzhan, the Crimean Moslems, and the peoples of Rus- 
sian Asia and the far north were seized with a passion for autonomy 
and protection of national rights. With the approval of the Provisional 
Government a congress of national minorities, attended by about 100 
delegates, met in Kiev in September. Nearly twenty national, ethnic, 
and religious groups (but not Poland and Finland) and twelve Cossack 
communities either sent representatives or pledged support. The con- 
gress outlined a program for the reorganization of Russia as a federa- 
tion of independent states. The object in view was to be achieved 
through the cooperation of the central government with local constit- 
uent assemblies and administrative agencies. The aspirations of some 
of the minorities, however, went further and aimed at complete in- 
dependence. Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania achieved this status shortly 
after the Bolshevik revolution, and retained it until the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 
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THE FIRST COALITION GOVERNMENT 

The breakdown of the army, the agrarian revolution, labor unrest, 
seizure of factories, economic dislocation, and the loosening of the 
framework of the empire under the impact of surging local nationalism 
formed the somber setting for the desultory efforts of a tottering Pro- 
visional Government to maintain itself in power. There were six social- 
ists and nine non-socialists in the coalition cabinet that took office on 
May 5; unlike their predecessors, the new ministers were delegated 
by the political parties and organizations to which they belonged and 
were deemed responsible to them. In the case of socialist ministers 
this meant responsibility to the Soviet. In the Provisional Government 
of May 5 Prince Lvov retained the office of president and minister of 
the interior, and Tereshchenko, formerly minister of finance, suc- 
ceeded Miliukov at the foreign office. Kerensky became minister of 
war and navy. The most radical member of the government was 
Chernov, the minister of agriculture, a socialist revolutionary who had 
taken part in the Zimmerwald conference. As the coalition was formed 
with the sanction of the Soviet, the regime of "dual power" formally 
came to an end, but since no real reconciliation between the socialists 
and the non-socialists took place the conflict, as Trotsky noted at the 
time, was merely transferred to the cabinet. In other words, the coali- 
tion solved nothing, and the April-May crisis proved but the first of 
several reorganizations that deprived the Provisional Government of 
even a semblance of stability. 

The program of the new cabinet (declaration of May 6) embodied 
the Soviet formula of "peace without annexations and indemnities" 
and a promise "to take preliminary steps" for a war-aim agreement 
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with the allies, based on the Russian declaration of March 27, 1 but 
otherwise it merely restated the vague cliches of the earlier official 
pronouncements. Some of them were contradictory and mutually 
incompatible, for instance, the professed intention to strengthen both 
the fighting capacity of the army and the army committee system; 
nor was it feasible to revise the war aims “in agreement” with the 
allies. The interpretation of the program by Soviet leaders and non- 
socialist ministers differed. According to Izvestiia (May 9) Russia 
henceforth would negotiate not only with allied gov ernments but also 
“over the head of these governments, with the peoples themselves ” 
Tereshchenko, who remained foreign minister until the October revo- 
lution, did not subscribe to this doctrine. There were surprisingly few 
changes in the higher personnel of the foreign office and no marked 
departure from the traditional methods of diplomacy. The exchange 
of views between Petrograd and allied capitals, including Washington, 
accomplished little except to make clear that, while allied govern- 
ments would welcome the renunciation by Russia of her claims to 
Constantinople and other annexations, they saw no reason to revise 
their own war aims. Moreover, as Miliukov observed in his history of 
the revolution, Tereshchenko, in spite of his predilection for revolu- 
tionary phraseology, would seem to have remained faithful to the in- 
terpretation of Russia's "national interests" as expounded by his pre- 
decessor in office. Discussing at the Council of the Republic on 
October 16 the policies to be followed by the Russian delegation at 
the forthcoming allied conference in Paris, Tereshchenko stated that 
Russia must oppose territorial changes that vvould block her access 
to the Baltic and that "no Russian would agree to a peace that would 
humiliate Russia and infringe upon her national interests"; he de- 
manded that "the territory of Russia should remain intact and that 
conditions safeguarding the economic development of her northern 
and southern regions should receive legal recognition." The latter 
statement was, presumably, a veiled reference to the Dardanelles and 
the Straits. The Soviet took a different view. As early as June 20 the all- 
Russian congress of the Soviet s endorsed the principle of self-determi- 
nation for national minorities, "including the right of secession,” 
and the instruction drawn by the Central Executive Committee 
early in October for its delegate (Skobelev) to the proposed Paris 
conference spoke of "the full right of self-determination for Poland, 

1 See p. 1398. 
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Latvia, and Lithuania/' and contained other provisions inacceptable 
to the Russian foreign office. To the very end the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Soviet remained far apart on the issue of war aims. 

The deep cleavage which developed within the coalition govern- 
ment had little to do with party lines. The leading group within the 
cabinet consisted of Kerensky, Nekrasov (constitutional democrat), 
and Tereshchenko (non-party but distinctly “bourgeois"), and was 
usually supported by Prince Lvov, while Kerensky and Chernov, both 
members of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, were at swords' points 
most of the time. The real menace to the Provisional Government 
and the less extreme socialist parties which controlled the Soviet, how- 
ever, came from the Bolsheviks. The demonstration of April revealed 
the strength of the Bolshevik movement. Early in May the ranks of 
the extremists in Petrograd were reinforced by the arrival of Trotsky. 
Even before he joined the Bolshevik Party at the end of July, Trotsky 
was, next to Lenin, the most ardent, tireless, uncompromising, elo- 
quent, and influential protagonist of the Bolshevik cause. The external 
progress of Bolshevism was not spectacular. In the Soviets, in various 
committees, and in the municipal councils elected linder the demo- 
cratic law of April 15 (proportional representation, universal suffrage, 
direct and secret ballot) the number of Bolsheviks remained small or 
even negligible. Of the 800 or 900 delegates attending the first all- 
Russian congress of the Soviets in June, slightly over 100 were Bol- 
sheviks; together with the small supporting factions they controlled 
less than one-fifth of the votes. One should not, however, exaggerate 
the importance of these figures. In Russia, a country lacking in demo- 
cratic tradition, party allegiance meant little. It is safe to say that few 
of the voters who cast their ballots for various socialist parties had a 
clear notion of the merits of their respective programs. Some of the 
meetings which elected unanimously Menshevik or socialist revolu- 
tionary delegates passed, also unanimously, resolutions endorsing 
Bolshevik slogans. Moreover, the non-Bolshevik socialist parties, by 
their participation in the coalition government, laid themselves open 
to the charge of having sold themselves to the “bourgeoisie." The re- 
assuring evidence of the numerical weakness of Bolshevism notwith- 
standing, the swing of the masses towards the left was unmistakable. 
Few people had illusions as to what this meant. Indeed, in the months 
following the April demonstration the Provisional Government and 
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those who did not believe in the benefit of an immediate socialist 
revolution lived in constant fear of a Bolshevik insurrection. 

The Bolshevik demonstration which was planned in Petrograd for 
June 10 but was called off at the last moment caused considerable 
alarm. The congress of the Soviets denounced the proposed manifesta- 
tion as a breach of the united revolutionary front, serving the interests 
of counter-revolution. This largely imaginary danger inspired the ill 
advised decision of Soviet leaders to hold on June 18 a peaceful 
demonstration of “the united revolutionary democracy” aligned be- 
hind the Provisional Government. The Bolsheviks eagerly seized the 
opportunity, turned out in force, and on June 18 banners bearing 
Bolshevik slogans (“End of the war,” “Down with the capitalist min- 
isters,” and so on) by far outnumbered those calling for the support 
of the Provisional Government. 

The authority of the government was flouted openly and with im- 
punity. On March 17 the Kronstadt Soviet repudiated the Provisional 
Government and transferred its allegiance to the Petrograd Soviet. 
Although a perfunctory reconciliation was speedily arranged, the 
incident established a precedent and invited insubordination, while 
Kronstadt carried on, as before, a systematic nation-wide campaign 
against the government. Another somewhat fantastic storm center 
was the Durnovo summer estate (dacha) on the outskirts of the indus- 
trial Viborgsky suburb. Self-styled anarchists occupied the estate in the 
early days of the revolution and remained in possession unmolested 
until they created a minor sensation by a daring raid on a newspaper 
office (June 5). The Provisional Government ordered their eviction, 
but the Viborgsky workers went on strike and, supported by Kronstadt 
sailors, rallied to the defense of the anarchists. The Petrograd Soviet 
and the congress of the Soviets intervened and, while condemning 
the unauthorized action of the workers, set aside the eviction order. 
The anarchists, unexpectedly supported by the Soviets, won an easy 
victory over the government. 

The Provisional Government was tom by profound dissensions. 
On June 18 the minister of commerce and industry, A. I. Konovalov, 
a wealthy Moscow industrialist and a liberal, resigned because of his 
disagreement with Skobelev, the socialist minister of labor. Conces- 
sions granted to Ukrainian nationalists by Kerensky, Tereshchenko, 
and Tsereteli (a Menshevik Soviet leader and minister of post and 
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telegraph) led to the resignation on July 2 of four ministers, members 
of the Constitutional Democratic Party. It will be remembered that 
the offensive in Galicia began on June IB and bogged down by the 
end of the month. It was at this critical juncture that a weakened and 
disunited Provisional Government was faced with a near insurrection. 

THE JULY UPRISING 

In the closing days of June the political atmosphere of the capital 
was charged with electricity. The Petrograd garrison was hostile to 
the offensive; and persistent rumors of the impending transfer of the 
“revolutionary” regiments to the front, as well as the refusal of the 
government to grant the customary summer furloughs to the older 
classes of the mobilized men, added to the restlessness of the troops. 
Closing of the factories, shortages of supplies, and the spiraling of the 
cost of living demoralized the workers and fomented discontent. It 
was believed that the calling off of the Bolshevik demonstration of 
June 10 was but a postponement, a belief strengthened by the massive 
display of Bolshevik slogans during the manifestation of June 18. 
Moreover, the patent helplessness of the Provisional Government in- 
vited revolt. The more extreme elements among the idle soldiers and 
workers craved action and grew impatient with the seemingly inex- 
plicable timorousness and procrastination of the revolutionary leader- 
ship. 

The initiative of the uprising which began in the late afternoon of 
July 3 came from the First Machine-Gun Regiment, a unit noted for 
its revolutionary zeal. Although friendly to the Bolsheviks, the machine 
gunners would seem, in this instance, to have acted contrary to the 
wishes not only of the Petrograd Soviet but also of Lenin and other 
Bolshevik leaders who opposed insurrection at this time and counseled 
patience. The call to armed rebellion met with ready response. Kron- 
stadt sent a contingent of eager sailors; troops and workers poured 
into the streets; and huge crowds advanced menacingly towards the 
Taurida Palace. The insurgents clamored that the Central Executive 
Committee should immediately supersede the Provisional Govern- 
ment This the committee refused to do and, indeed, branded the up- 
rising as treasonable and "a stab in the back of our gallant army” 
(July 3). The Bolshevik Party, however, assumed the leadership of 
the movement, ostensibly to direct it into peaceful channels and to 
prevent counter-revolutionary outbreaks. Bolshevik headquarters at the 
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Kshesinsky palace became the general staff of the rebellion. In disre- 
gard of the prohibition of street demonstrations, columns numbering 
perhaps 500,000 formed on July 4 and converged upon the Taurida 
Palace. After long delays the delegates of the crowd were admitted 
in the palace; they demanded the adoption of the Bolshevik program 
and engaged in a long-drawn verbal wrangle with a sulky and fright- 
ened yet stubborn Central Executive Committee. 

The demonstration was relatively orderly, although there were out- 
bursts of violence and some desultory shooting; two or three scores 
of people were killed and over one hundred wounded. The real inten- 
tions of the Bolsheviks, however, were not known, and for a while 
the position of the Provisional Government, according to Miliukov, 
appeared desperate. Not all of the Petrograd troops were involved in 
the uprising; but as some of the regiments had declared their “neu- 
trality” the effectives at the disposal of the government were exceed- 
ingly small. In the evening of July 3 Kerensky barely escaped arrest as 
his train left for the front shortly before the arrival of mutinous soldiers 
at the railway station. Chernov, the minister of agriculture, was roughly 
handled, and might have suffered a worse fate had it not been for 
the timely intervention of Trotsky. The other ministers, however, were 
not molested, and no steps were taken to occupy public buildings. 
The Bolshevik leaders did not seem to wish to push things to extremes 
This being the case, the demonstration became pointless. The in- 
terminable discussions in the Taurida Palace damped enthusiasm, 
and the crowds, after waiting idly for hours in the adjoining streets 
and squares, drifted away. Even the Kronstadt sailors boarded their 
ships and went home. Meanwhile the minister of justice, P. N. 
Pereverzev, communicated to the “neutral” regiments of the guards 
documents which allegedly established that Lenin was a paid German 
agent. The disclosure produced a strong impression, and the guards, 
abandoning “neutrality,” put themselves at the disposal of the govern- 
ment and the Central Executive Committee. The tide of the revolt 
was ebbing. In the early hours of July 5 the Central Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution of confidence in the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The editorial offices and printing plant of Pravda were raided 
and wrecked on July 5, and the next day the two strongholds of 
Bolshevism — the fortress of Peter and Paul and the Kshesinsky palace 
deserted by the Bolshevik leaders — were taken over without offering 
resistance; simultaneously the anarchists were ejected from their 
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pleasant rural abode, while troops loyal to the government arrived 
from the front. In the morning of July 6 a Bolshevik leaflet announced 
that “the demonstration was over/' To the Bolsheviks the July affair 
was a ballon d'essai. They were not yet sure of their ground and were 
not prepared for a real insurrection. Red guards, that is, armed detach- 
ments of workers, marched in the demonstration, but their number 
was small. The government could still count on loyal troops; the 
attitude of the workers and of the Petrograd garrison had not yet 
crystallized, and the revolt had few repercussions outside the capital. 
Lenin referred to the July rebellion as “something considerably more 
than a demonstration but less than a revolution.” The immediate con- 
sequences to the party were dreary, but the experience taught the 
Bolsheviks a lesson by which they profited in October. 

The documents incriminating Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders 
found their way into the newspapers in spite of the efforts of the 
government to stop publication. Kerensky held that the premature 
disclosure had prevented the apprehension of Lenin's accomplices and 
thus greatly weakened the case against him. Pereverzev was forced 
to resign. Other ministers, however, were unconvinced that the evi- 
dence was valid, and they questioned the reliability of the source 
from which it was obtained. The publication of the documents, never- 
theless, created a sensation. In wartime, spy hunting is a popular 
sport, and the sinister activities of the German agents offered a facile 
explanation of Russia's disorders and the breakdown of the army. To 
the general public the fact that Lenin returned to Russia by way of 
Germany was conclusive evidence of his guilt. 2 The assumption that 
the participants in the July revolt were German agents or their dupes 
soothed the pangs of socialist conscience and simplified the task of 
retribution. On July 6 warrants were issued for the arrest of Lenin, 
Zinovev, and Kamenev. Lenin, however, went into hiding, first in Petro- 
grad and later in Finland. Zinovev, too, eluded the police. Both pro- 
tested their innocence but declared that they could not count on a 
fair trial. A special commission was appointed to investigate the rami- 
fications of the revolt. There were numerous arrests, including those 

2 Miliukov and Kerensky (to mention only two) have maintained in their writ- 
ings published in exile that Lenin and his friends were German agents financed 
from Berlin. This theory is implausible; and even if it could be proved — which, so 
far as I know, has never been done — that Lenin received funds from Germany 
this would not be conclusive evidence that such payments influenced his opinions 
and policies. His devotion to the cause of socialist revolution is not open to doubt. 
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of Trotsky and A. V. Lunacharsky (July 23) . The government enacted 
emergency legislation dealing severely with incitement to crime and 
insubordination; if carried on in the armed forces such activities were 
deemed treasonable. Regiments participating in the uprising were 
disbanded and the men sent to the front; in some cases resistance was 
encountered and force had to be used. The circulation of Bolshevik 
papers at the front was prohibited, and several of these papers were 
closed. 

The sudden display of energy and firmness on the part of the 
government was due not only to the revolt but also to the breakdown 
at the front. It will be remembered that the death penalty* and mili- 
tary tribunals in the theater of war were instituted, at Kornilov's re- 
quest, on July 12. This unexpected turn of events raised the hopes of 
the more conservative elements and brought forth a flood of approving 
resolutions from intrinsically weak yet conspicuous right-wing organi- 
zations, such as the Military League and the Officers’ Union. The re- 
surgence of their activities was watched with concern in Soviet circles 
and raised the dreaded specter of counter-revolution and military dic- 
tatorship. Some of the local Soviets, trade unions, and other “demo- 
cratic” bodies passed resolutions exonerating the Bolsheviks and con- 
demning official policies. 

THE SECOND COALITION GOVERNMENT 

Paradoxically, the Provisional Government which put up a brave 
show of authority was itself living through a crisis, with several min- 
isterial posts vacant and portfolios changing hands. On July 8 the 
distraught, bewildered, and exhausted Prince Lvov resigned because 
of his disapproval of socialist trends among his colleagues, especially 
of Chernov’s agrarian policy. He was succeeded as prime minister by 
Kerensky, whose rump cabinet a joint session of the two Central 
Executive Committees (Peasants’ and Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties) proclaimed “the government of the salvation of the revolution,” 
clothed with “plenary powers”; the same resolution, however, pro- 
vided that the socialist ministers should report to the Central Execu- 
tive Committees “at least twice a week” (July 9) . The following fort- 
night was filled with tortuous negotiations, doctrinaire discussions, 
and obscure political maneuvers, including Kerensky’s resignation on 
July 21. The outcome of complicated moves, counter-moves, and com- 
promises was the formation on July 24 of the second coalition govern- 
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ment. Kerensky was the prime minister as well as minister of war and 
navy, although his deputies, with the title of minister, were in charge 
of the two service departments. Tereshchenko retained the foreign 
office and Chernov the ministry of agriculture. Of the eighteen mem- 
bers of the cabinet eleven were socialists; nevertheless, as Miliukov 
rightly noted, the second coalition was less radical than that of May 5, 
in which the socialists were in a minority. This distinction, however, 
was tenuous: the tenure of ministerial offices was increasingly ephem- 
eral, and the Provisional Government became identified, in practice, 
with the person of Kerensky. The members of the July cabinet were 
his personal appointees. Kerensky, Tereshchenko, and Nekrasov (vice 
premier and minister of finance) were the only survivals from the first 
Provisional Government. Contrary to precedent, the new government 
issued no joint declaration of policy but merely an appeal signed by 
the prime minister. Written in Kerensky's unmistakable flamboyant 
style, the appeal spoke of the necessity of “iron rule” ( zheleznaia vlast) 
and asserted that “freedom welded by national unity and enthusiasm 
cannot be defeated. The Russian people will carry it out through 
blood and sufferings into a radiant future, will create for the good 
( blago ) of mankind a new, free, and great Russia." It would have been 
difficult to draw a more misleading picture both of Russia's conditions 
at the time and of prospects for the future. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR PARLIAMENT 

The brief span between the formation of the second coalition and 
the October coup d'etat was the twilight of the regime of which Keren- 
sky was the head, the inspiration, and the symbol. As viewed from the 
Smolny, headquarters of the Soviet, 3 and from the Winter Palace, 
where Kerensky established his residence after the July uprising, Rus- 
sia's liberties were threatened from two sides: the real and growing 
danger of Bolshevism, on the left, and the spurious and problematic 
menace of counter-revolution and military dictatorship, on the right. 
From the inception of the Provisional Government its claim to na- 
tional leadership was vitiated by its inability to rely upon a representa- 
tive popular assembly. The Soviets reflected the views of but a seg- 
ment of socialist opinion and, even after the formation of the coali- 

3 The transfer of the Petrograd Soviet to the Smolny, a former convent and girls' 
school, was necessitated by the remodeling of the Taurida Palace for the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly. 
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tion, tended to dictate their will to the Provisional Government rather 
than to support it, an attitude which undermined the very principle 
of partnership between the socialist and the non-socialist groups. Al- 
though the provisional committee of the Duma continued to function, 
it was heartily disliked in left-wing circles as a suspicious relic of the 
past. The abolition of the State Duma was, indeed, a perennial de- 
mand of the Soviets. The statute on the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly was promulgated, after several postponements, in September, 
and elections were set for the middle of November. Time, how- 
ever, was pressing as the position of the government became increas- 
ingly insecure. Hence the attempts to provide a substitute for parlia- 
ment that would express more completely than the Soviets the feeling 
of the nation. 

The earliest experiment along these lines was the one-day session 
of the members of the four State Dumas held on April 27. In the 
midst of the July crisis Kerensky, on the initiative of a non-socialist 
minister (I. V. Godnev), decided to convene what became known 
as the State Conference, which met in Moscow on August 13 to 15. 
A huge gathering of nearly 2,500, the State Conference consisted of 
the deputies to the four State Dumas, and representatives of the 
Soviets, local governments, cooperative societies, trade unions, associa- 
tions of manufacturers and landowners, universities, national minori- 
ties, the army, and liberal professions. The Bolsheviks were prevented 
from taking an active part in the proceedings but marked the opening 
of the conference by organizing a general strike in Moscow. The State 
Conference, contrary' to the hopes of its sponsors, merely emphasized 
the deep cleavage of public opinion. The next move came from the 
Soviets. Aroused by the Kornilov affair (about which more will be 
said below r ) and by "counter-revolutionary opinions” expressed by a 
section of the State Conference, the Central Executive Committee 
organized in Petrograd the Democratic Conference (September 14 to 
22 ) . Its membership was even more haphazard than that of the State 
Conference and, broadly speaking, was drawn from the groups consti- 
tuting the left wing of that assembly. Although the Provisional Gov- 
ernment at first denied any official status to the Democratic Confer- 
ence, a compromise was eventually reached and led to the appoint- 
ment of the Provisional Council of the Republic (or pie-parliament), 
an advisory assembly with a membership of 550, including 150 non- 
socialists. It met on October 7, but the Bolsheviks withdrew at the 
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opening session and took no part in its work. The Council, of the 
Republic was still arguing about ''strong authority” and "iron rule” 
when it was dispersed by the Bolsheviks on October 25, a few hours 
before the overthrow of the Provisional Government. 

THE KORNILOV “ MUTINY ” 

The quest for a "strong government” was at the root of the unhappy 
Kornilov affair, which threw Russia into a state of political turmoil. 
The July uprising and the disaster of the military offensive laid bare 
the weakness of the central authority and provoked much loose talk 
about the establishment of a "democratic” or military dictatorship. 
The revolution, however, produced few leaders of national stature, 
and in the summer of 1917 discussions of "iron rule” revolved around 
the names of Kerensky and Kornilov. In spite of the unrelieved record 
of disaster and futility, Kerensky was still held as "indispensable” even 
by many of those who disagreed wfith his policies (Prince Lvov, Miliu- 
kov, Savinkov, and — prior to August 27 — even Kornilov) A His still 
great popularity and the fact that alone among the prominent revo- 
lutionary leaders he was definitely committed to cooperation with 
the non-socialist elements — a cooperation deemed necessary both by 
the liberals and by the non-Bolshevik socialists — made Kerensky the 
pivot of any ministerial combination based on the preservation of the 
existing balance of political forces. In July and August Bolshevism 
was seemingly in retreat and Kornilov appeared to many as the alterna- 
tive to Kerensky, unless a way was found to bring the two leaders to 

4 The former emperor was among Kerensky's admirers. Welcoming his appoint- 
ment as prime minister, Nicholas wrote in his diary on July 8 that Kerensky “was 
the right man in the right place. The more power he gets, the better." The events 
of June and July had a profound effect upon the destinies of the imperial family. 
On the morrow of the revolution Kerensky announced that Nicholas, Alexandra 
Fedorovna, and their children would be conveyed, under his supervision, to 
Murmansk and then would sail for England. This generous plan was never carried 
out. The British government, having at first agreed to provide asylum for the 
tsar, a first cousin of King George V, eventually withdrew its offer, nor were the 
Soviets prepared to let their victims escape. Since the early days of March the 
former emperor, empress, and their children had been under arrest at the palace of 
Tsarskoe Selo. In the summer the possibility of a German advance on Petrograd, as 
well as the threatening attitude of the extreme revolutionary groups, particularly the 
Kronstadt sailors, led to the removal of the prisoners. On Aug. 1, 1917, they left 
Tsarskoe Selo and were transported to Tobolsk, in Siberia, where they were confined 
in the residence of the governor. In the spring of 1918 they were moved to 
Ekaterinburg and on July 16 of that year were slaughtered in the cellar of the 
Ipatev house which served as their last place of detention. 
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work together in a Provisional Government reconstructed on a broader 
basis. 

The rise of Kornilov was nearly as spectacular as that of his political 
rival. Born into a poor Cossack peasant family. General Kornilov was 
captured by the Austrians in 1915, made a spectacular escape, and 
became something of a national hero. He was in command of the 
Petrograd garrison in the early weeks of the revolution, a position he 
resigned after the April demonstration when the troops refused to 
obey orders unless they were countersigned by the Soviet. The failure 
of the Galician offensive made Kerensky turn for assistance to the 
plain-speaking, forceful general who enjoyed a high reputation for 
integrity, firmness, and personal courage. Kornilov was appointed, 
first, commander of the southwestern front and, on July IS, com- 
mander in chief. His early measures for the restoration of discipline 
met with Kerensky’s unreserved support. The fact that the enemy 
advance came to a stop and that headquarters and the government 
spoke at last the language of authority greatly enhanced Kornilov’s 
reputation as a man of action, but this display of determination in- 
evitably aroused the apprehensions of those who dreaded counter- 
revolution and the emergence of military dictatorship. Kerensky shared 
these fears. 

Kornilov was not a statesman, had no understanding of the weird 
cross-current of Russian socialism, and in political matters depended 
on the counsel of an ill assorted group of adventurers clustered about 
the Mogilev headquarters. Like most professional soldiers, he hated 
the Soviets and army committees but was prepared to put up with 
them, at least temporarily, provided their activities were confined 
within narrow bounds, a pious hope in the conditions prevailing in 
the summer of 1917. Kornilov’s program for the restoration of order 
at the front and in the rear was approved “in principle” by Kerensky 
as well as by Filonenko, commissar at headquarters, and Savinkov, act- 
ing minister of war, but its implementation met with insurmountable 
obstacles. Both temperamentally and in their political views Kerensky 
and Kornilov were poles apart, and neither trusted the other. Their 
mutual suspicions thrived on rumors, not all of them unfounded, 
which circulated in Petrograd, Moscow, and Mogilev. Kornilov knew 
that Kerensky was looking for a new commander in chief, and Keren- 
sky knew that he was hated by the officers’ corps and that his removal 
was common talk at Mogilev. Moreover, Kornilov, like Kerensky, 
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enjoyed the external attributes of power. His communications to the 
Provisional Government had the metallic ring of combat orders and 
on his public appearances he was invariably surrounded by an escort 
of picturesque, fierce-looking Caucasian horsemen. The estrangement 
between the prime minister and the commander in chief was demon 
strated at the Moscow State Conference: Kornilov’s address (August 
14) brought dehnous ovations from the right, while Kerensky was 
enthusiastically applauded by the left. 

Military events precipitated the conflict. On August 18 the Germans 
launched an attack m the northern sector of the Russian front, crossed 
the Western Dvina River, and on August 21 (September 3 N.S.) 
occupied Riga. Tire road to Petrograd lay open and the evacuation of 
the capital appeared imminent. This tragic eventuality raised a thornv 
political issue: Petrograd was the heart and the brain of the revolu- 
tion, and its proposed evacuation was resisted in Soviet circles as a 
counter-revolutionary move. 5 The military reversal called for stron® 
remedial action, but the government could not make up its mind to 
adopt Kornilovs program, partly because of the Soviet opposition to 
the reinstatement of the death penalty in the rear. On August 24 
Savmkov told Kornilov that a Bolshevik demonstration was expected 

? ^° 1 f rad 0n ? ie 28 ° r the 29 > and requested that a cavalry corps 
should be moved to the capital to protect the Provisional Govern- 
ment. This request was in agreement with a decision reached inde- 
pendently by Kornilov. The Moscow State Conference and the fall 
of Riga confirmed him in the belief that the salvation of Russia de~ 

tlm rnl° n eStabl f: hm ^ t of a “strong” government dominated by 
the commander in chief. The participation of Kerensky in the recom 
structed cabinet was deemed desirable (although some of Kornilov’s 
advisers strongly opposed it), and the execution of the plan was to 
be secured, if necessary, by the use of force. Hence the dispatch of a 
cavalry corps to Petrograd. p a 

In this perilous and explosive situation the well meaning indiscre- 

to V N L 7\ ° f ae Spa * thal starts delom - 

«"- y. V Lvov ( wt ° ' s not to be confused with Prince G. E Lvov) 
was chief procurator of the Holy Synod in the Provisional Govern- 
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merits of March to July. A politician of conservative affiliations, Lvov 
espoused, with more enthusiasm than wisdom, the cause of the 
Kerensky-Komilov reconciliation. In a conspiratorial fashion he in- 
jected himself into the political picture (August 22 to 26) and un- 
wittingly succeeded in creating the impression that he was Kornilov’s 
spokesman at the Winter Palace and Kerensky’s spokesman in Mogi- 
lev. The outcome of this truly fantastic misunderstanding was an 
“agreement” under the terms of which all power was to be transferred 
to the commander in chief and the Provisional Government was to 
resign. Kerensky was to put himself under the protection of Kornilov 
and to hold office in the reconstructed cabinet, although even Lvov, 
who was not noted for perspicacity, realized that Kerensky might be 
arrested or even murdered. Nevertheless on the face of it the “agree- 
ment” (August 26) paved the way for the “legal and peaceful” transfer 
of power to a government headed by Kornilov, of which Kerensky 
would be a member. But what was “agreement” to Lvov and Kornilov 
was “ultimatum” and “conspiracy” to Kerensky. As soon as Lvov’s 
proposals, represented as Kornilov’s demands, were authenticated by 
witnesses concealed in the prime minister s office and by cryptic tele- 
type messages to and from the army headquarters, the hapless go- 
between was arrested by order of his “friend” Kerensky. Kornilov was 
relieved of his command but refused to submit; he branded as a “pack 
of lies” the official statement explaining his dismissal, and proclaimed 
that “the Provisional Government, under the pressure of the Bolshevik 
majority of the Soviets, acts in full agreement with the plans of the 
German general staff, kills the army, and destroys the country in- 
ternally” (August 27). 6 

The peremptory dismissal of Kornilov did not entirely settle the 
issue of “mutiny.” Kerensky’s political friends (Tereshchenko, Filo- 
nenko, Savinkov) were of the opinion that the Lvov incident was 
a ghastly misunderstanding. Commanders of army groups expressed 
their confidence in Kornilov and urged that he should remain at his 
post. General Alekseev declined the offer to become his successor. 
It would seem that even Kerensky’s faith in the “mutiny” theory, 

e On Aug. 27 the Bolsheviks did not yet control the Soviets. Kornilov's procla- 
mation gives the measure of his ignorance of the political situation, although in 
1917 it was common practice in conservative circles, especially among army officers, 
to lump together Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, socialist revolutionaries, and the Soviets. 
To Kornilov “counter-revolution” meant the restoration of the monarchy, which 
was not a part of his plan. 
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of which he was the originator, faltered. In the early hours of August 
28 he made a belated appeal to the newspapers to cancel the publica- 
tion of the official indictment, but his request could not be complied 
with for technical reasons. With the publication on August 28 of 
charges and counter-charges the breach between Kornilov and the gov- 
ernment was complete and the offer of mediation made the same 
evening by Sir George Buchanan on behalf of the diplomatic corps 
had no practical consequences. Kerensky issued stringent orders to 
check the advance of the cavalry corps which Savinkov had sought as 
a defense against the Bolsheviks. Exaggerated rumors of the progress 
of the troops created near panic among the supporters of the govern- 
ment. These fears were devoid of foundation. The movement of the 
echelons was obstructed by the railway workers and, what was far 
more important, the morale of the Cossacks and cavalrymen under 
Kornilov's orders was not different from that of the rest of the Russian 
army: the men did not wish to fight, least of all in a civil war. As 
Miliukov tersely put it, "The issue here, as at the front, was decided 
not by the leaders but by the common soldiers." Kornilov's reputation 
as a stem disciplinarian responsible for the restoration of the death 
penalty in the army was not an asset. Moreover, the commander in 
chief, suffering from a severe attack of fever, had remained at his 
headquarters in Mogilev. Leaderless, scattered along railway tracks 
with no facilities for feeding men or horses, subject to the relentless 
propaganda of the local Soviets, the idle and hungry soldiers of the 
"counter-revolutionary" army spent endless hours in debating the in- 
soluble issue: Who was the real traitor — Kornilov or Kerensky? On 
August 30 General Krymov, commander of the cavalry corps, was 
arrested at Luga and sent to Petrograd, where, after an interview with 
the prime minister, he shot himself. On the same day (August 31) 
delegates of the Kornilov troops were received by Kerensky and 
pledged obedience to the Provisional Government. The "mutiny" 
was over. 

Contrary to expectations Kornilov, reputedly entrenched in Mogilev 
with a strong body of loyal troops, surrendered without firing a shot 
(September 1) and, with several other army leaders, was imprisoned 
in Bykhov. On August 30 Kerensky became commander in chief, an 
office he combined with that of prime minister. Simultaneously Gen- 
eral Alekseev took over the duties of chief of staff, but he resigned ten 
days later because the government insisted on trying the officers in- 
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volved in the “mutiny/' He was succeeded by General N. N. Duk- 
honin, the last chief of staff under the Provisional Government. 

The Kornilov affair is often represented as the decisive turning 
point in the history of the revolution. Leaving aside the Lvov im- 
broglio, it is clear that Kornilov, on his own admission, was resolved 
to bring about the reorganization of the government, if necessary, by 
force. Technically this was mutiny, or came dangerously close to it. 
Yet many of his level-headed contemporaries saw the situation in a 
different light. “Kornilov did not seek power for himself," General 
Alekseev wrote to Miliukov on September 12, 1917. “His aim was the 
creation of a strong, dependable government consisting of men ca- 
pable of leading Russia to her salvation. But this is the wish and am- 
bition of all honest people who love their country.” The personal 
issue between Kerensky and Kornilov is of minor interest. The real 
significance of the Kornilov episode — for it was no more than an 
episode — was to expose the groundlessness of hope for, and fear of, a 
counter-revolution. In August, 1917, a “strong” government resting on 
principles such as professed by Kornilov, Alekseev, Miliukov, and also 
Kerensky — continuation of the war, restoration of discipline, respect 
for the right of property — was beyond the realm of possibility. Unlike 
the revolutions of February and October, the Kornilov “counter- 
revolution” introduced no new factors in the situation but merely 
accentuated the existing trends. It probably shortened the life span of 
the Provisional Government, but it did not cause, nor could it have 
prevented, its downfall. 

THE THIRD COALITION GOVERNMENT 

Whatever the historic significance of the Kornilov “mutiny,” its 
immediate consequences were grave. On August 26 all the ministers 
placed their resignations in the hands of Kerensky but, at his request, 
continued in office on a day-to-day basis. Kerensky thus became a 
quasi-dictator, his position being enhanced by his assumption of the 
office of commander in chief. On September 1 there was formed the 
“directory,” an inner cabinet of five members headed by Kerensky 
and vested, in theory, with plenary powers. A score of ministers, among 
them Chernov and Savinkov, were dismissed, and new men were 
appointed by Kerensky to the vacant offices. Kerensky wished to re- 
construct the government on a coalition basis but met at first with 
the opposition of the Central Executive Committee, which took the 
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view that the involvement of the Constitutional Democratic Party 
and other “bourgeois" groups in the “mutiny” disqualified their mem- 
bers from holding office. Nevertheless, after protracted negotiations 
which had a Talmudic flavor the third coalition government was 
formed on September 25. Headed by Kerensky, it consisted of ten 
socialist and six non-socialist ministers and remained in power until the 
Bolshevik coup d'etat. Meanwhile Kerensky, to placate his left-wing 
supporters, enacted several measures demanded by the Soviets. On 
September 1 Russia was proclaimed a republic, a step to which the 
non-socialists foolishly took strong exception on the ground that it 
was a usurpation of the powers of the Constituent Assembly. The 
Kornilov program for the restoration of discipline and order in the 
army and in the rear was shelved. The State Duma was formally dis- 
solved on October 6. Prominent right-wing politicians, among them 
Guchkov, were arrested; organizations in sympathy with the Kornilov 
movement, such as the Officers' Union, were disbanded; and the 
higher army personnel, including the Mogilev headquarters, was dras- 
tically purged. In spite of Kerensky's orders for the strict observance 
of discipline, there were numerous arrests and lynching of officers, 
especially at the naval bases of Abo, Viborg, and Helsingfors. 

The extreme revolutionary elements derived no mean benefit from 
the confusion created by the Kornilov affair. On August 27 Kerensky 
appealed for assistance to the Bolshevik Party; and the Soviets and 
other “democratic" agencies proceeded with the arming of workers 
(Red guards) and set up “committees for the salvation of the revolu- 
tion" which showed no inclination to disband when directed to do 
so by Kerensky (September 4) . Trotsky was freed on bail (September 
4), as were other Bolshevik leaders arrested in connection with the 
July revolt, an act of clemency for which they showed no gratitude. 
The defeat, or rather the inevitable failure, of the counter-revolution 
from the right was a windfall to the inevitable upswing of the revolu- 
tion from the left. 

THE BOLSHEVIKS ON THE EVE OF OCTOBER 

The July revolt marked the temporary retreat of Bolshevism. The 
closing of Bolshevik newspapers, exclusion of Bolshevik publications 
from liie army, arrest or forced disappearances of Bolshevik leaders, 
and the intense campaign against Lenin and others accused of being 
German agents seemed, for a time, to have achieved their objective. 
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The ebbing of the Bolshevik tide, however, was brief, and within a 
few weeks the Bolshevik Party not onlv regained the ground lost but 
was expanding its influence. In August and September elections to 
municipal councils, Soviets, trade unions, and other agencies showed, 
as compared with the earlier period, a substantial increase in the 
Bolshevik vote at the expense of that of other socialist parties. The 
membership of the Bolshevik Part}- nevertheless remained small, 
though it rose from 24,000 at the beginning of 1917 to about 200,000 
in August. 

The anti-Bolshevik attitude of the Central Executive Committee 
during the July revolt led to the temporary’ abandonment of the slogan 
W A11 power to the Soviets/' In the pamphlet On Slogans written early 
in July, Lenin argued that the slogan ‘"All power to the Soviets" was 
appropriate for the opening phase of the revolution, when state power 
was shared by the “bourgeois" Provisional Government and the 
"‘democratic" Soviets, and when there was a strong probability that 
the Soviets would pass under Bolshevik control. It was the slogan of 
‘"peaceful transfer of power from the bourgeoisie to the workers and 
peasants." On July 4, however, according to Lenin’s most questionable 
interpretation, state power was taken over by the counter-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie aided by the Mensheviks and the socialist revolutionaries. 
The “painless" assumption of power by the proletariat was no longer 
possible, and in the altered situation the slogan “All power to the 
Soviets" had become “a mockery’." The Soviets, Lenin held, would 
reassert themselves in the future, but the existing Soviets, tainted by 
collaboration with the bourgeoisie, were not representative of the 
working class. The sixth congress of the Bolshevik Party 7 (July 26 to 
August 3) endorsed Lenin's views, although not without misgivings; 
the discarded slogan was one of the pillars of Bolshevik propaganda. 
For a while factory committees and trade unions were singled out by 
the Bolsheviks as the true agencies of the revolutionary proletariat. 
Common opposition to the Kornilov movement, however, brought 
together the Bolsheviks and the Soviets and led Lenin, in the article 
On Compromises written on September 1, to revive the slogan “All 
power to. the Soviets." Although the compromise he advocated (a 
cabinet of moderate socialists responsible to the Soviet) did not ma- 
terialize, the Bolsheviks became the majority party in the Petrograd 
Soviet (August 31) and in the Moscow Soviet (September 6). The 
slogan “AH power to the Soviets" was therefore retained but was give® 
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a sterner meaning: All power to the Bolshevik Soviets. It was no 
longer a question of the peaceful transfer of power to the proletariat. 
'The problem of the assumption of power by the Soviets/' Lenin 
wrote early in October/ "is the problem of the successf ul insurrection." 
Armed insurrection was, indeed, the issue that dominated Bolshevik 
thought and the Russian scene in September and October. 

Although, according to Lenin, the July revolt ended the regime of 
"dual power" and inaugurated that of the counter-revolutionary bour- 
geoisie which must be overthrown by force, he realized that Bolshevism 
had suffered a setback, and he did not advocate an armed uprising in 
the immediate future . 7 8 A resolution of the sixth congress of the Bol- 
shevik Party, which Lenin directed from his hideout in Finland, urged 
the workers to wait and to avoid any action that might lead to an open 
clash. The events of the end of August and beginning of September 
brought a sharp reversal of Lenin's strategy. "Having obtained a ma- 
jority in the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies in the two 
capital cities [Petrograd and Moscow] the Bolsheviks can and must 
take power," Lenin wrote to the central committee of the party in the 
middle of September. "The majority of the people is for us. . . . The 
Bolshevik government alone will satisfy the peasantry. . . . Why 
should power be taken by the Bolsheviks now? Because the impend- 
ing surrender of Petrograd would reduce our chances a hundredfold. 
And we cannot prevent the surrender of Petrograd while the army is 
headed by Kerensky and Company. One cannot 'wait' for the Con- 
stituent Assembly. . . . Our party alone, by taking power, will assure 
the convocation of the Constituent Assembly. . . . Separate peace 
between the British and the German imperialists can and must be 
prevented only by rapid action. . . . The issue should be made clear 
to the party: to put on the order of the day armed insurrection in 
Petrograd and Moscow . . . conquest of power, overthrow of the 
government. ... By taking power simultaneously in Moscow and 
Petrograd we shall win unconditionally and indubitably." The inter- 

7 Theses for the Petrograd All-City Conference and Mandate for the Delegates 
to the Party Conference. 

8 The doctrine of the counter-revolutionary character of the Provisional Govern- 
ment formed in July was endorsed by the sixth congress of the Bolshevik Party. 
Trotsky rightly observed that this formula was, “to say the least, inaccurate.” If 
in July power had passed into the hands of the “military clique,” why should the 
same “military clique” attempt a mutiny in August? Leon Trotsky, The History of 
the Russian Revolution (New York, 1934), II, 320. 
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national situation, especially disturbances in the German navy, made 
immediate action imperative, according to Lenin. “The world work- 
ers’ revolution has begun . . he wrote on October 7. “Doubts are 
impossible. We stand on the threshold of the world proletarian revolu- 
tion.” 

These views, like the April Theses , were at first strongly resisted in 
high party circles, w 7 here it was believed that an insurrection would be 
untimely and suicidal: even if it were successful the Bolsheviks would 
be speedily overthrown. 9 Lenin, however, refused to wait, and urged 
the Bolsheviks to arrest the Democratic Conference. “History will not 
forgive us if w r e do not take power now/’ he wrote to the central com- 
mittee in the middle of September. He fought bitterly against the 
view that the insurrection should be postponed until the convocation 
of the second all-Russian congress of the Soviets, which w r as con- 
vened for October 20 but did not meet until the 25. 10 “To delay is a 
crime,” Lenin wrote to the central committee early in October. “To 

9 Lenin, in Letter to the Comrades written on Oct. 16 and 17, dealt with the fol- 
lowing arguments advanced by party members against the insurrection: “We have 
no majority among the people; without the fulfillment of this condition the in- 
surrection is hopeless. . . . We are not strong enough to take power and the 
bourgeoisie is not strong enough to destroy the Constituent Assembly. . . . The 
Soviets must be the gun held at the forehead of the government to force it to con- 
voke the Constituent Assembly and to give up 'Kornilov adventures/ , . . The 
bourgeoisie cannot surrender Petrograd to the Germans . . . because the fighting 
is done not by the bourgeoisie but by our heroic sailors. . . . We are getting 
stronger every day, we may form a powerful opposition in the Constituent As- 
sembly: why should we risk everything? ... If the Kornilov supporters start 
again, we will show them, but to begin ourselves — why take the chance? . . . 
There is nothing in the international situation to force us to intervene immediately; 
we shall rather harm the cause of the socialist revolution in the west if we let 
ourselves be shot down. . . . Everyone is against us [the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and all non-Bolshevik left-wing groups], we are isolated. . . . We have no 
reliable ties with railway workers and postal employees ... is it possible to win 
without the Post Office and the railways? . . . Petrograd has bread for two or 
three days: how shall we feed the insurgents? . . . The situation at the front is 
not really threatening; if the soldiers themselves conclude an armistice, what of it? 
. . . According to all reports the masses are not eager to dash into the streets. . . . 
A Marxist party . . . cannot reduce the question of insurrection to that of mflitary 
conspiracy. . . 

10 The Central Executive Committee was still controlled by socialists of non- 
Bolshevik persuasion, and its leaders opposed the convocation of the congress of the 
Soviets on the ground that this would interfere with the elections to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. The decision to hold the congress was reached oo Sept. 26, after 
Trotsky had threatened that in case of the inaction of the Central Executive 
Committee the initiative in summoning the congress would be taken by the Petro- 
grad Soviet. 
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wait for the congress of the Soviets is a childish play with formalities, 
a disgraceful play with formalities, a betrayal of the revolution.” On 
October 10 Lenin attended in disguise a meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party held in Petrograd. Twelve of the twenty- 
one members were present. After a discussion lasting for nearly ten 
hours, the committee approved, by a vote of 10 to 2, Lenins clumsily 
worded resolution declaring that "armed insurrection is inevitable and 
[the time for it] fully ripe” Party agencies were directed “to discuss 
and approach” all practical issues from that standpoint. The resolu- 
tion gave the following reasons for the momentous decision: the inter- 
national situation (mutiny in the German navy, manifest progress of 
“the world socialist revolution in the whole of Europe,” threat of a 
peace between the imperialists in order to strangle the Russian revolu- 
tion); the military situation (“the unquestionable determination of 
the Russian bourgeoisie and Kerensky” to surrender Petrograd to the 
Germans); the formation of the Bolshevik majorities in the Soviets; 
peasant uprisings and the shift of popular confidence towards the Bol- 
sheviks; and, finally, “the indubitable preparation of a second 'Korni- 
lov movement* ” (withdrawal of revolutionary troops from Petrograd, 
sending of Cossacks to the capital). Of these reasons only three (not 
unimportant ones) — control of the leading Soviets by the Bolsheviks, 
intensification of the agrarian revolution, and the popularity of Bol- 
shevik slogans with the masses — had any foundation in facts. 

The two members who voted against the resolution were Zinovev 
and Kamenev, Lenin’s political associates of long standing. The meet- 
ing of October 10 elected a political bureau of seven members, includ- 
ing Lenin, Trotsky, Zinovev, Kamenev, and Stalin. The political bu- 
reau, however, did not meet in October and had no part in organizing 
the insurrection. Kamenev, Zinovev, Lunacharsky, and several other 
prominent Bolsheviks continued openly to oppose the policy adopted 
by the central committee and had numerous adherents among the 
rank and file of the party. Party discipline and organization were still 
notoriously loose. Lenin, disgusted with the lukewarmness of the cen- 
tral committee towards the insurrection (prior to October 10), 
tendered his resignation from that body; Kamenev, too, offered his 
resignation, but because he disagreed with the decision of October 10. 
Although Kamenev’s resignation was formally accepted, both he and 
Lenin, as, well, as Zinovev, remained members of the central com- 
mittee. 
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OVERTHROW OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The direction of the insurrection was in the hands of the military 
revolutionary’ committee set up by the Petrograd Soviet in order to 
prevent the removal of the Petrograd garrison and “to safeguard the 
revolutionary’ defense of Petrograd against the openly prepared attack 
by the military and civilian supporters of Kornilov.” Accepted in prin- 
ciple on October 9 but not formally approved until a week later, the 
committee began to function on October 20. Trotskv, elected chair- 
man of the Petrograd Soviet on September 23, was also chairman of 
the military revolutionary’ committee. On October 16 the central com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party appointed a “party center” of five mem- 
bers, including Stalin, which was to be incorporated in the military’ 
revolutionary committee. Although held by Soviet historiography as 
the master-mind of the insurrection, the “party center” does not seem 
to have ever come into existence and no references to it are to be found 
in contemporary records. Lenin, still in hiding, did not appear at the 
Smolny, seat of the Petrograd Soviet and of the Bolshevik central 
committee, until the evening of October 24. The immediate respon- 
sibility for the planning of the insurrection rested with Trotsky, a 
revolutionary of fanatical devotion to the cause, resourcefulness, and 
imagination. The four or five days between the establishment of the 
military’ revolutionary committee and the overthrow’ of the Provisional 
Government were obviously too short a time for the adequate prepara- 
tion of a major insurrection. Trotsky, in his history’ of the revolution, 
Teadily admits the clumsiness and crudities of the plans hastily de- 
vised by amateur strategists under his direction, and he suggests as the 
real explanation of the easy victory of the insurgents: “The weakness 
of the government exceeded all expectations.” 

The impending uprising was an open secret and was freely dis- 
cussed in the Soviets, in the press, and elsewhere. The day of the actual 
outbreak, however, was not known and, indeed, was not decided upon 
by the Bolshevik leaders until the last moment, although it was under- 
stood that the insurrection should take place before the opening of 
the congress of the Soviets. Meanwhile the military revolutionary 
committee organized Red guards, distributed arms* appointed com- 
missars to army units, and secured the allegiance of the Petrograd 
troops, whose pro-Bolshevik ardor was fanned by the refusal of the 
Soviet to countenance the government's decision to send to the front 
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the regiments quartered in the capital. On October 21 the military 
revolutionary committee appointed commissars to supervise the activ- 
ities of the commander of the Petrograd garrison. Colonel Polkov- 
nikov: all his orders were to be counter-signed by a commissar. When 
Polkovnikov refused to submit to the dictation of the committee, the 
latter announced that it had assumed full control of the defense of 
the capital and that no one else had the power to issue military orders. 
The Provisional Government could not ignore this overt act, and in 
the night of October 23 decided to institute legal proceedings against 
the members of the military revolutionary committee, to rearrest the 
Bolshevik leaders free on bail, to close Bolshevik newspapers, and to 
bring to Petrograd from the near-by garrisons loyal troops, chiefly 
cadets of the military schools. In the morning hours of October 24, 
steps were taken to carry out these and kindred measures. The Bol- 
shevik-controlled cruiser Aurora which entered the Neva and came 
to anchor opposite the Winter Palace, was ordered to put out to sea. 
The editorial offices and plant of two Bolshevik papers ( Rctbochii put 
and Soldat) were seized by the cadets, who also occupied bridges and 
patrolled the main thoroughfares. The Aurora sailors, however, ig- 
nored the order and put themselves unreservedly at the disposal of the 
military revolutionary committee. By 11 a.m. the troops of the 
committee ejected the cadets from the offices of the Bolshevik papers, 
which were printed and distributed. Both the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the military revolutionary committee issued appeals charg- 
ing each other with ''provocation 77 and warning the population against 
unauthorized outbreaks by which counter-revolution alone was to 
profit. 

At the afternoon session of the Council of the Republic, Kerensky, 
in a highly emotional speech, promised to crush the revolt of "the 
rabble 77 ( chem ) and called for the whole-hearted support of the assem- 
bly. The council, however, after hours of futile casuistry and wrangling, 
passed a resolution which partly blamed the Provisional Government 
for the existing situation and demanded the immediate transfer of all 
privately owned land to the land committees, an energetic peace policy 
including the publication of secret agreements, and the establishment 
of a committee of public salvation that would work "in contact with 
the Provisional Government. 77 A. F. Dan, a Menshevik leader and 
chairman of the Central Executive Committee, who was a member 
of the delegation which communicated the resolution to Kerensky, 
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asserted that Bolshevik influence was “rapidly declining/' and stated 
shortly thereafter (at the night session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee) that never was the danger of counter-revolution from the right 
more imminent* Although the council had no authority and com- 
manded no public support, Kerensky chose to regard the resolution as 
a vote of no confidence, and announced his intention to resign. Such 
were the insight and level of political maturity and statecraft of the 
men who nominally controlled Russia's destinies at a fateful turn of 
her history. 

In the night of October 24 Lenin and Trotsky openly took the 
offensive. Armed detachments under the orders of the military revolu- 
tionary committee occupied railway terminals, bridges, the State Bank, 
the telephone exchange, the central post office, and other public 
buildings. Since all the troops (with the exception of a few' “neutral” 
regiments, among them the Cossacks) were on the side of the insur- 
gents, there was no opposition and no bloodshed. After a sleepless 
night spent in fruitless negotiations with the Cossacks and in des-. 
perate appeals to army headquarters for reinforcement, Kerensky de- 
cided to go to Gatchina in order to expedite the dispatch of loyal 
troops. Between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m. (October 25) he left the 
Winter Palace in an open touring car accompanied by another car 
flying the American flag. 11 No attempt was made to stop him as he 
drove through the streets crowded by Bolshevik soldiers. At 10 
A.M. the military revolutionary committee announced that the Pro- 
visional Government was deposed. This announcement was prema- 
ture. 

Following the departure of Kerensky, the Provisional Government, 
now headed by Konovalov, remained in session at the Winter Palace 
under the protection of a women's battalion, detachments of cadets, 
a small number of Cossacks, and a few r armored cars. The plans of the 
Bolshevik strategists calling for the seizure of the palace in the night 
of October 24-25 went astray, and the investment of the former im- 

11 According to Kerensky, the American car was sent on the initiative of the 
British and the United States embassies as a token of allied “solidarity” (Kerensky, 
The Catastrophe , pp. 336-337). According to the United States 7 version, the car 
was “commandeered 77 by Russian officers, but the ambassador raised no objection 
and tacitly approved the arrangement. (David Francis, Russia from the American 
Embassy [New York, 1921], pp. 179-180): Buchanan states that the American 
car was lent at Kerensky's own request (Buchanan, My Mission to Russia , If, 205— 
206). 
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perial residence was not completed until 6 p.m. Even then some of 
the palace telephones remained in sendee. At 6:30 p.m. the besiegers 
issued an ultimatum demanding the surrender of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment under the threat of the bombardment of the palace by the 
Aurora and other ships which had entered the Neva, as well as by 
the guns of the fortress of Peter and Paul across the river. The time 
limit of twenty minutes stipulated in the ultimatum was extended by 
another ten minutes, but although no reply w r as received the guns 
remained silent: according to the fortress artillerymen they were not 
fit for use. At 9 p.m. the Aurora fired one blank shell followed by 
desultor\ r rifle fire from both sides. There was much confusion among 
assailants and defenders alike. The Cossacks and some of the cadets 
withdrew from the palace, and at 10 p.m. the women's battalion 
surrendered. The Provisional Government, however, persisted in the 
belief that relief troops were about to arrive. The solitary attempt at 
comforting the besieged ministers came from the Petrograd municipal 
council. About midnight the councilors and representatives of other 
"democratic” non-Bolshevik organizations marched in a body towards 
the palace. At the head of .the cortege was the minister of supplies and 
noted economist S. N. Prokopovich, who was carrying a lantern and 
an umbrella. The avowed purpose of the demonstrators (as stated in 
the resolution of the council) was to protest against Bolshevik violence 
and "to die together with our chosen representatives,” but on meeting 
a Bolshevik patrol the marchers did not persevere in their heroic en- 
deavor and meekly turned back. At 11 p.m. the attack on the palace 
was resumed, and the guns of the fortress of Peter and Paul finally 
went into action: thirty or thirty-five shells were fired, but only two of 
them hit the palace, causing minor damage to plastering. The closing 
stage of this strange struggle was infiltration, not direct assault. At 
2:10 a.m., on October 26, all ministers, except Kerensky and Proko- 
povich, were arrested in the cabinet room of the Winter Palace and 
were marched to the fortress of Peter and Paul, where they joined 
their predecessors of the imperial regime. 

Life in the capital was not seriously disturbed. Schools and govern- 
ment offices closed earlier than usual, but most of the shops, theaters, 
and moving-picture houses remained open. In the afternoon of Octo^ 
her 25 Sir George Buchanan took a walk in the direction of the 
Winter Palace and noted that "the aspect of the quay was more or 
less normal.” 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


THE MORROW OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION 

% 


PEACE, LAND, AND SOVIET POWER 

The Bolsheviks, although men of action, shared their opponents' 
passion for public debate. In the afternoon of October 25, when the 
insurrection was at its height, Trotsky found time to preside at a 
session of the Petrograd Soviet, where Lenin made his first public 
appearance since July. There were long speeches in a self-congratula- 
tory' vein and a wordy resolution celebrating the still incomplete vic- 
tory. The opening session of the second all-Russian congress of the 
Soviets was scheduled for the 25 but was postponed from hour to hour, 
partly because the Bolsheviks were waiting for the capture of the 
Winter Palace and partly because of factional strife among the dele- 
gates themselves. The congress finally met at 10:45 p.m., some three 
hours before the arrest of the Provisional Government. No informa- 
tion is available as to how the delegates were elected or as to their 
exact number and party affiliations. It is believed, nevertheless, that 
of the total of some 650 deputies, 390 were Bolsheviks, 80 were Men- 
sheviks or representatives of groups close to the Mensheviks, and 150 
or more were socialist revolutionaries. There was much dissension 
within both the Menshevik and the Socialist Revolutionary parties. 
Tire Menshevik “internationalists/ 7 led by L. Martov (J. O. Zeder- 
baum), leaned on many issues towards the Bolsheviks, as did in an 
even greater degree the “left” socialist revolutionaries led by Marie 
Spiridonova, B. D. Kamkov, and M. A. Natanson. About three-fifths 
of the socialist revolutionary delegates to the congress belonged to 
the left faction, and their disagreement with party leadership precipi- 
tated a split and the establishment of the left socialist revolutionaries 
as an independent party. 
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The opening session of the congress was stormy. As a protest against 
the Bolshevik coup d'etat the Mensheviks (both factions), the right 
socialist revolutionaries, and the delegates of some of the minor 
parties withdrew, leaving the Bolsheviks, the left socialist revolution- 
aries, and the groups affiliated with them in full control of the con- 
gress. The withdrawal of the opposition — always a foolish move- 
simplified the task of the second and the last session of the congress 
held in the evening of the 26. The assembly passed unanimously the 
decree on peace, nearly unanimously ( one vote against and 8 absten- 
tions) the decree on land, and confirmed the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, Russia’s new chief executive agency. The peace and the land 
decrees were written and sponsored by Lenin. The former invited 'all 
belligerent peoples and their governments to begin immediate nego- 
tiations for an honest democratic peace,” that is, a peace "without 
annexations and indemnities.” The Russian government, however, 
was prepared to consider peace proposals on any other terms provided 
they were made speedily, were unambiguous, and contained no secret 
clauses. Secret diplomacy was declared abolished; the Russian govern- 
ment was to publish at once all secret agreements "confirmed or con- 
cluded by the government of landlords and capitalists between Febru- 
ary and October 25, 1917. All such agreements, in so far as they were 
directed ... to the securing of advantages and privileges for the 
Russian landlords and capitalists, to the retention or expansion of 
Great Russian annexations” were annulled "unconditionally and 
immediately.” Russia proposed the immediate conclusion of an armis- 
tice for a period of not less than three months. The decree closed with 
an appeal to "the conscious workers of the three most advanced 
nations of mankind . . . England, France, and Germany” to support 
Russia’s peace move. 

The decree on land, a hastily written document which Lenin was 
unable to read intelligibly at the congress from penciled notes, com- 
prised two separate enactments : the decree, in the narrow meaning of 
the term, and the instruction on land organization. The decree abol- 
ished, without compensation, private ownership of large estates 
(pomeshchichia sobstvennost rid xemliu). Pending the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly all such land, as well as land belonging 
to appanages, monasteries, and the Church, was to be taken over by 
local land committees and peasant Soviets. The instruction ( nakaz ) 
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reiterated that the land question could be settled only by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but provided the following scheme of land or- 
ganization which in the meantime was to be made effective as soon 
as possible. 1 Private ownership of land, including that of peasant 
farmers and village communes, was abolished forever; land could not 
be sold, bought, leased, mortgaged, or alienated in any way. There was 
to be no compensation, but the former owners were to receive tempo- 
rary relief (maintenance) from public funds. All land removed horn 
private ownership was to constitute the national land reserve. Every 
citizen willing to work on land was entitled to an allotment the size 
of which was to be determined either by the labor power (number of 
adult workers) or by the consumption needs (number of dependents) 
of the prospective fanner's family. The use of hired labor was pro- 
hibited. In order to safeguard the equalitarian principle the entire land 
reserve was to be subject to periodical reapportionments, and pro- 
visions were to be made for the mass resettlement of the population. 
This preposterous scheme, which extended to the cultivable portion 
of the national territory the principles of the antiquated Russian 
village commune ( obshchina ), was a characteristic product of the 
socialist revolutionary mythology, which the Bolsheviks had often and 
rightly derided. Lenin admitted that the land-organization scheme 
was borrowed from the arsenal of his opponents, but he excused it on 
the ground of expediency. "The root of the matter is that the peas- 
antry should be given the assurance that there are no more large 
landed proprietors in the village/' he said. "Let the peasants them- 
selves decide all questions, let them build their own life.” The latter 
admonition, which was hardly consonant with the Draconian terms 
of the decree, has been only too often disregarded by Lenin's suc- 
cessors. 

The fifteen members of the Council of People's Commissars con- 
firmed by the congress were drawn exclusively from the ranks of the 
Bolshevik Party. Lenin was chairman, Trotsky the commissar for for- 
eign affairs, and Stalin the commissar for nationalities. After electing 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 101 members (in- 

i The instruction was the summary of 242 nakciz presented by the delegates to 
the peasant Soviet. The summary was prepared by the editors of the official organ 
of the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants' Deputies and was published in the press on 
Aug. 19. 
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eluding 62 Bolsheviks and 29 left socialist revolutionaries) 2 the con- 
gress adjourned at 5 a.m. on October 27. 

RESISTANCE TO BOLSHEVISM 

In spite of the ease with which the Bolsheviks overthrew the Pro- 
visional Government— the number of troops and Red guards par- 
ticipating in the seizure of the capital was probably smaller than the 
25,000 to 30,000 estimated by Trotsky — the victory of the October 
revolution was far less complete than that of the revolution of Febru- 
ary-March. Military revolutionary committees were set up in many 
cities and at the front, but this did not lead to the immediate 
and general recognition of the Bolshevik government. In Moscow, 
where, as Lenin wrote to the central committee of the party early in 
October, “victory is assured and there is no one to fight/' civil war 
raged for a week (October 27 to November 2); the Kremlin was 
shelled, and there were heavy losses of life: 238 “victims of the 
October revolution" were solemnly buried in the Red Square, a figure 
which presumably did not include the enemies of the new regime. 
Fighting took place in many cities and towns (Voronezh, Kazan, 
Saratov, Smolensk, Tashkent, Kaluga, Kharkov, and others). In 
October 21 principal provincial cities (administrative centers of prov- 
inces) came under Bolshevik control, in November 15, in December 
13, in January 15, in February 3, in March 5, and in April 2. 

Resistance, however, did not crystallize, as was expected, around 
Kerensky and the Mogilev headquarters. Kerensky's final odyssey was 
brief and inglorious. On leaving the Winter Palace (October 25) he 
barely escaped arrest at Gatchina and drove to Pskov, where he se- 
cured the promise of support from General P. N. Krasnov, com- 
mander of a cavalry corps. On October 27 Kerensky and Krasnov, at 
the head of a small Cossack force, returned to Gatchina and the next 
day occupied Tsarskoe Selo. In an appeal to the troops, officials, and 
population of the capital Kerensky urged them not to comply with 
the orders of the Council of People's Commissars. “Bolshevism is 
breaking down," he wrote, “it is isolated and, as an organized force, 
has ceased to exist in Petrograd." On the 29, as the Krasnov de- 
tachments were approaching Pulkovo, twelve miles from the capital, 

2 The balance — ten members — was made up of six social democrats "interna- 
tionalists, three Ukrainian social democrats, and one socialist revolutionary "maxi- 
malist.” 
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the military cadets in Petrograd staged an uprising which, however, 
was suppressed within a few hours. The reinforcements eagerly 
awaited by Kerensky did not arrive, and the force at his disposal num- 
bered barely 700 Cossacks and a regiment of infantry'. The soldiers, 
demoralized and sulky, evinced no desire to fight for the hopeless 
cause of the Provisional Government. The “battle” of Pulkovo, there- 
fore, was hardly more than a skirmish, and ended speedily in the rout 
of the government troops (October 30). Tsarskoe Selo was retaken 
by the Bolsheviks, Kerensky retreated to Gatchina and, when further 
appeals for reinforcements and attempts at negotiations proved equally 
futile, he escaped in disguise from the Gatchina Palace (November 
1). This was none too soon: the Cossacks were about to hand him 
over to the Soviet emissary, the sailor P. E. Dybenko. The most spec- 
tacular career of the opening phase of the revolution was over. Krasnov 
was arrested, but escaped and took a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of anti-Bolshevik armies in the south. 

The much-dreaded resistance of army headquarters at Mogilev did 
not materialize. Some of the army committees passed resolutions con- 
demning the Bolsheviks, and Dukhonin and other commanding 
officers went through the motions of making arrangements for the 
sending of troops to the assistance of the Provisional Government. 
The moods of the committees, however, were subject to rapid changes, 
and Kerensky was hated in army circles. Moreover, some of the gen- 
erals believed that their primary' duty was to hold the front as long 
as possible and that an intervention on their part in the civil strife 
would inevitably lead to the immediate and final breakdown of the 
army. These considerations were of small practical import. Any at- 
tempt at moving troops to Petrograd was foredoomed by the resistance 
of local Soviets, the hostility or “neutrality'” of railway workers, and 
above all by the determination of the soldiers not to fight, especially 
against a government that had promised them immediate peace. 
Dukhonin, who after Kerensky's flight assumed the duties of com- 
mander in chief, was directed by the Council of People’s Commissars 
to open peace negotiations with the enemy {November 8 and 9) . This 
he declined to do, and he also refused to comply with the order of 
dismissal that followed. Irate and alarmed, the Council of People’s 
Commissars appointed Ensign N. V. Krylenko his successor, branded 
Dukhonin “an enemy of the people,” and made hasty preparations for 
a punitive military expedition to Mogilev. The latter measure was 
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superfluous. Dukhonin, like Kornilov seven weeks earlier, offered no 
resistance, the officers and the few troops loyal to the Provisional 
Government left Mogilev, and the control of the city passed into the 
hands of the Bolshevik military revolutionary committee appointed by 
the local Soviet (November 19). The next day Krylenko took posses- 
sion of the headquarters, most of the remaining officers (previously 
under arrest) were set free and returned to their work, but Dukhonin 
was dragged out of Krylenko's railway car and murdered by a drunken 
and infuriated soldiery. The much-talked-about counter-revolution of 
the generals was still a thing to come. At the end of October General 
Alekseev left Petrograd for Novocherkassk, in the Don region. On 
November 19 Kornilov, Denikin, and the other officers imprisoned at 
Bvkhov were released by order of Dukhonin and fled to the Don, 
where, together with Alekseev, they proceeded to organize the anti- 
Bolshevik Volunteer Army. Russia was on the threshold of civil war. 

In the opening weeks of the Bolshevik rule organized opposition to 
the new government came, not from the generals or the “bourgeoisie,” 
but from the non-Bolshevik elements of Soviet “democracy,” chiefly 
the socialist parties which withdrew from the second congress of the 
Soviets. The Petrograd municipal councilors and their supporters, 
having failed in the attempt to reach the Winter Palace in the night 
of October 25, returned to the City Hall and formed the Committee 
for the Salvation of the Country and the Revolution which comprised 
the presidium of the Council of the Republic, and representatives of 
the municipal council, of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies (elected by the first con- 
gress in June), of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies, of all the socialist parties opposing the Bolsheviks, 
and of a host of other “democratic” organizations. An appeal issued 
by the committee stigmatized the overthrow of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment as an “unheard-of crime against the country” and closed with 
the battle call: “Do not recognize the power of the usurpers! Do not 
comply with their orders!” Appeals in a similar vein were issued by 
several left-wing groups. Committees for the Salvation were created 
in many cities and towns, for instance, in Moscow, and for a while 
became the rallying points of opposition to Bolshevism. The All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies elected in June refused to recognize the legality 
of the second congress of the Soviets and of the Central Executive 
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Committee it elected. The June Central Executive Committee con- 
tinued to function for two months longer, held meetings, and pub- 
lished a newspaper. 

There was much activity among the left-wing organizations. Trade 
unions, factory committees, socialist parties, institutions of local gov- 
ernment-all held congresses at which political issues were hotly de- 
bated. Typical were the two congresses of peasants' deputies: the 
“extraordinary” congress (November 10 to 25) and the second "reg- 
ular” congress (November 26 to December 11). Both were split by 
the conflict between the opponents and the supporters of Bolshevism, 
a division corresponding, roughly, to that between the right and the 
left socialist revolutionaries. The two warring factions met separatelv 
most of the time and passed diametrically opposed resolutions. 
Nevertheless the Bolsheviks and the left socialist revolutionaries, who 
were about to form an alliance, adopted a resolution merging the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies with the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies, a move designed to bring the peasant Soviets 
in line with the Bolshevik-controlled Soviets of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers' Deputies (November 15). Like the congresses of the peasant 
Soviets, other “democratic” organizations were divided and at odds 
among themselves. The interminable debate raging in the crowded 
halls was arid, confused, and replete with dogmatism and personal 
animosity; it revolved largely around the problems of peace, the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and the make-up of the government. Few of the 
socialist critics of Bolshevism believed in the possibility of continuing 
the war but no one seemed to know how to end it. There was general 
agreement that the salvation of Russia depended on the immediate 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly; opinions, however, were 
divided as to the political complexion of the government. Some 
favored a coalition with the non-socialists, others a coalition of all 
socialist parties, still others a coalition of all socialist parties except 
the Bolsheviks. The October revolution was not yet taken seriously. 

The avowed objective of the Bolsheviks, often stated by Lenin, was 
to smash the machinery of the bourgeois government and to rebuild 
the administrative apparatus from the ground on a socialist basis. For 
obvious reasons, this could not be done at once, in the meantime 
anomalies developed. The socialist ministers of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment were released from prison and reconstituted themselves as a 
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cabinet which held regular meetings and for a time enjoyed a degree 
of authority. For instance, it increased the power of issue of the State 
Bank by 1,000 million rubles (November 2), made appropriations to 
the Petrograd municipality (November 7), and even discussed the 
use of treasury funds for anti-Bolshevik propaganda (November 11). 
In an appeal published on November 17 the Provisional Government 
proclaimed itself “the sole legitimate organ of power,” restated its 
determination “to prevent the rebels from taking over the state ad- 
ministrative services,” and urged the population to rally to the support 
of the Constituent Assembly. This pronouncement proved too much 
for the Bolsheviks. The nine papers which carried the appeal were 
closed and its signers — “to forestall excesses” — were ordered deported 
to Kronstadt. The Senate, the supreme court of imperial Russia, went 
on about its business unmolested until November 24, when it serenely 
adopted a decision denying the legality of the Council of People's 
Commissars. The printers, however, would not set it in type, and 
three days later the Senate was abolished. The Petrograd and the 
Moscow municipal councils were unwavering in their opposition to 
Bolshevism and were dissolved on November 16; they refused to 
recognize the validity of the dissolution decree and continued to meet 
for a while even after the new councils were elected. Civil servants 
(foreign office, the treasury, post and telegraph, and so on), as well 
as teachers and municipal employees, boycotted the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. The strike of the employees of the State Bank and the non- 
cooperation of the employees of the joint-stock banks were the imme- 
diate cause of the nationalization of all banking institutions (Decem- 
ber 14). 

DISSENSIONS WITHIN THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY 

The relative leniency displayed at first by the Bolsheviks towards 
their opponents — an attitude that might well appear surprising in 
the light of their subsequent record — may be explained by the in- 
security of their position, the state of chaos inherited from the Pro- 
visional Government, the ignorance of the rudiments of the art of 
public administration, and the profound dissensions within the Bol- 
shevik Party. On the morrow of the seizure of power, disagreement 
about principles, policies, and methods was as rife among the Bol- 
shevik leaders as it was in April and in September and October. In 
spite erf fhe formation of an all-Bolshevik Council of People's Com- 
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missars, negotiations (which began on October 26) concerning the 
inclusion in the government of representatives of other socialist parties 
continued but made little progress. On November 4 Kamenev, A. L 
Rykov, V. Miliutin, Zinovev, and V. Nogin resigned from the central 
committee of the party as a protest against policies which blocked 
the establishment of a “socialist (coalition] Soviet government." Such 
a government, they held, was necessary “in order to prevent further 
bloodshed, impending famine, defeat of the revolution . . . and to 
ensure the convocation of the Constituent Assembly . . . and the em 
forcemeat of an effective peace program. . . ” Kamenev did not re- 
ject the possibility of a socialist government headed, not by Lenin, 
but by a right socialist revolutionary — Chernov or N. D. Avksentev, 
chairman of the peasant Soviet. Five people’s commissars (including 
Rykov, Miliutin, and Nogin ) and six other heads of departments re- 
signed (November 4), but a severe admonition of the central com- 
mittee and the threat of expulsion from the party made Zinovev re- 
cant his views (November 8). 

A. Lozovsky, an old Bolshevik and later leader of Soviet trade unions, 
published in the press a bitter denunciation of the tactics of the cen- 
tral committee which “led to civil war . . . and to the defeat of the 
great revolution” (November 5). Every paragraph of his indictment 
began with the sentence, “I cannot keep silent for the sake of party 
discipline,” and he cited, among other things, the “adulation of per- 
sonalities” to which everything else was sacrificed — a reference to the 
insistence of the central committee on the inclusion of Lenin and 
Trotsky in the government. Dissensions within the party were the 
rule, not the exception. As with other socialist groups the most con- 
troversial issues were the freedom of the press, which was grievously 
curtailed by a decree of October 27, the Constituent Assembly, and 
peace policies. The inclusion in the government of several left socialist 
revolutionaries (A. L. Kolegaev, as commissar for agriculture, on 
November 17, and of six others on December 10) added a new element 
of discord. The left socialist revolutionaries were never fully con- 
verted to the Bolshevik doctrine, and in March, 1918, after the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, withdrew from the Council of People’s Commissars. 

EARLY LEGISLATION 

Doctrinaire, inexperienced, harassed, insecure, and divided, the 
Bolshevik government could hardly be expected to produce an into* 
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grated and carefully thought-out program of reform. Its early measures 
were, indeed, hasty improvisations which Trotsky has well described 
as the “enunciation of a party program in the language of power.” 
Much of this legislation was eventually discarded or drastically 
amended, hut some came to stay. A decree of October 29 introduced 
the eight-hour day in all enterprises irrespective of size. The decree on 
workers’ control (November 14) conferred upon the workers’ com- 
mittees in each enterprise the right to supervise production, sales, 
purchases of raw materials, and financial transactions. Business secrecy 
was abolished. The committees were given access to books and business 
correspondence, and their directions were mandatory on the owners 
but could be appealed to the higher organs of workers’ control. An 
instruction appended to the decree, however, prohibited the com- 
mittee from interfering with the executive orders of the owners or 
“to take possession of the enterprise or direct it.” The decree was 
little more than the recognition of the powers which the factory com- 
mittees had exercised since the early days of the revolution. The un- 
easy dualism in the management of industry it sanctioned was not 
viable, and was swept away by the decree of June 28, 1918, which na- 
tionalized all industrial enterprises. On December 1 there was estab- 
lished the Supreme Economic Council which for over a decade was 
the central organ for the regulation of the economic life of the Soviet 
state. Banks, as already noted, were nationalized on December 14. 
Another decree of the same date ordered the search of safe-deposit 
boxes and the confiscation of the valuables they contained. On Decem- 
ber 29 payments of interest and dividends, as well as dealings in secur- 
ities, were prohibited. 

A drastic program of democratization was instituted in the army. 
Commanders (no longer called officers), from platoon leaders to the 
commander in chief, were to be elected by the soldiers of the unit or 
by appropriate committees (decree of December 16), and all ranks, 
titles, decorations, and insignia were abolished (decree of December 
23) . These striking innovations served well the purpose of dealing the 
coup de grdce to the moribund old army, which was rapidly demo- 
bilized; they were not retained, however, when the Red Army was 
organized early in 1918. A decision of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of December 24 did away with the institutions of local gov- 
ernment, including the township ( volost ) zemstvos established by a 
law of May 21, 1917. Local affairs were to be administered by a net- 
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work of Soviets arranged in a hierarchical order. Each Soviet was to be 
autonomous, but the lower Soviets were to conform with the direc- 
tions of the Soviets on higher levels. The system of law courts which 
was inherited from the imperial regime and preserved under the 
Provisional Government was abolished bv a decree of November 24 
which introduced the eleetabilitv of judges but provided that as a 
temporary measure, judges could be appointed by local Soviets. Exist- 
ing laws were to be applied “only in so far as they have not been 
annulled by the revolution and were not in conflict with revolutionary 
conscience and the revolutionary concept of right.” Offenses against the 
new order were to be tried by special revolutionary tribunals ( decree 
of December 19). On December 5 the Petrograd military revolution- 
ary committee was dissolved, and its police powers were trans- 
ferred to the Special Committee for the Struggle against Counter- 
Revolution, Sabotage, and Speculation, or the Cheka (decree of De- 
cember 7). This sinbter institution, headed by F. E. Dzerzhinsky, 
has since acquired world-wade notoriety and has evolved into the 
security police, endowed with extra-judicial powers, which became one 
of the pillars of the Soviet regime. The “separation of the Church from 
the state and from the schools” was promulgated on January 23, 1918. 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The approach of the date when the Constituent Assembly was 
expected to meet put the Soviet government in an awkward and, it 
was imagined, potentially dangerous position. The Bolsheviks, like 
all revolutionary and liberal parties, were pledged to support the 
Constituent Assembly, and Kerensky's alleged intention to “torpedo” 
it has been used as a justification for the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government. “Comrades,” Prayda wrote on the morrow of the Octo- 
ber revolution, “by shedding your blood you have assured the convoca- 
tion ... of the Constituent Assembly.” Elections were held, as 
scheduled, in the middle of November, but in some districts there 
were delays and in others no voting took place. According to Lenin's 
analysis of the data available in 1918, the Bolsheviks received 25 per 
cent of the total vote; the socialist revolutionaries, 58 per cent; other 
socialist parties, 4 per cent; and the Constitutional Democratic Party 
and other “parties of the landowners and the bourgeoisie,” 13 per 
cent. Of the 703 delegates accounted for in 1918, 168 were Bolsheviks, 
39 left socialist revolutionaries, 380 right socialist revolutionaries, 18 
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Mensheviks, 17 constitutional democrats and '‘bourgeois/' and 81 be- 
longed to national groups, practically all of them strongly anti- 
Bolshevik. 3 The Bolsheviks and the left socialist revolutionaries thus 
controlled less than one-third of the total vote, and if the Constituent 
Assembly had been permitted to function freely the Bolshevik regime 
would have had little chance to survive. 

Dissolution, therefore, appeared imminent and was generally ex- 
pected, but Lenin would seem to have hesitated at first to violate 
openly a tenet of the Bolshevik program which many party members 
still regarded as sacred. 4 A subterfuge was tried. A decree written by 
Lenin gave the Soviets the power to recall the delegates to the Con- 
stituent Assembly (November 21) . A justification for this decree was 
the peculiar position in which the Socialist Revolutionary Party found 
itself. The elections were held under the system of proportional rep- 
resentation, that is, ballots were cast, not for individual candidates, 
but for party lists. As lists were drawn prior to the October revolu- 
tion, the socialist revolutionaries appeared in the election as one 
party, while they had actually split into two independent parties. It 
was claimed that because of this anomaly the small representation of 
the left socialist revolutionaries in the Constituent Assembly was out 
of proportion to their actual weight in the country. Proportional rep- 
resentation, however, presented baffling technical difficulties for the 
recall of delegates, and it would seem that the procedure proposed in 
the decree of November 21 was never used. Sterner measures were 
applied. The members of the commission on the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly were arrested (November 23), and although 
they were soon released the commission itself was disbanded (decree 
of November 30). On November 28 a decree of the Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars ordered the arrest of the leaders of the Constitu- 

8 The statute on the Constituent Assembly provided for 808 delegates, but the 
fate of about 100 is not known; probably they were never elected. No complete 
election returns are available. The total number of votes cast was given in 1918 as 
36.3 million; additional returns found since by 0. H. Radkey bring the total vote to 
41.7 million. Pertinent figures are well and clearly summarized in O. H. Radkey, 
The Elections to the Russian Constituent Assembly of 1917 (Cambridge, 1950) . 

4 “Even in our ranks there are comrades who have not yet lived down the illu- 
sions about the Constituent Assembly,” M. S. Uritsky, Bolshevik commissar for 
the Constituent Assembly, said on Dec. 12. The disagreement between the central 
committee of the party and the bureau of the Bolshevik faction of the Constituent 
Assembly was the immediate reason why Lenin wrote his Theses on the Constituent 
Assembly ( about which more will be said below) . 
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tional Democratic Party because of their alleged connection with the 
Kornilov anti-Bolshevik army. Four prominent constitutional demo- 
crats still in Petrograd — Prince P. D. Dolgorukov, F. E. Kokoshkin, 
A. I. Shingarev, and Countess Panin — were arrested, as were some- 
what later Avksentev (December 19) and other leading right socialist 
revolutionaries. 5 These were ominous developments. Nevertheless, on 
December 6 Lenin officially denied the rumors that the Constituent 
Assembly would not be allowed to meet. 

The attitude of the government was formulated in the Theses on 
the Constituent Assembly written by Lenin and published on Decem- 
ber 13. The gist of Lenin’s argument was that while in a bourgeois 
republic the demand for a Constituent Assembly was "‘fully legiti- 
mate/' this was no longer true under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. ""The republic of the Soviets is in a higher form of democratic 
organization than the usual bourgeois republic with a Constituent 
Assembly/' From these bold and questionable generalizations Lenin 
drew important practical conclusions. "The only painless solution of 
the crisis/' he wrote, ""is the unconditional declaration by the Con- 
stituent Assembly of acceptance of Soviet power, So\iet revolution, 
and its policies in questions of peace, land, and workers' control." If 
these conditions were ignored, ""the crisis in connection with the Con- 
stituent Assembly could be solved only by revolutionary means." The 
warning could not be plainer. 

Summoned by the Council of People's Commissars (decree of 
December 20) the Constituent Assembly held its first and only session 
on January 5, 1918, in the Taurida Palace packed with armed and hos- 
tile soldiers and sailors. Chernov was elected president and there was 
the customary flow of revolutionary oratory. After the rejection, 237 to 
138, of the Bolshevik resolution framed along the lines of Lenin's 
Theses , the Bolsheviks and, later, the left socialist revolutionaries 
withdrew. The remaining delegates kept on talking until the sailor 
Zhelezniakov, acting on orders of the central committee of the Bol- 
shevik Party, directed Chernov to close the proceedings because "‘the 
guards were tired." At 5 a.m. on January 6 the Constituent Assem- 
bly adjourned for twelve hours. It never met again: on the same day 
it was dissolved by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

5 Kokoshkin and Shingarev, former ministers in the Provisional Government, 
were murdered by a band of soldiers and sailors in a prison hospital ward on fan. 
11,1918. 
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Except for the small group of politically-minded intellectuals the 
event passed almost unnoticed. There was no ground for the extreme 
nervousness of Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders who spent most of 
the day and night of January 5 at the Taurida Palace. Ample evidence 
was available to show that the Constituent Assembly had never cap- 
tured the imagination of the masses and that it was all hut forgotten 
in the midst of the political, economic, and social chaos that over- 
came Russia in the winter of 1917-1918. Considerably less than half 
of the electorate — estimated at 90 million — went to the polls, and it 
is difficult to believe that the men and women who voted did so with 
conviction and understanding. Illiteracy, ignorance of democratic 
methods, absence of tradition of self-government, multiplicity of 
parties, and the system of proportional representation under which 
votes are cast for lists (identified by numbers) — all militate against 
the view that the Constituent Assembly reflected the feeling of the 
country. From the standpoint of western democracy the high-handed 
action of Lenin cannot be condoned, yet it would be idle to pretend 
that the Constituent Assembly had a real claim to speak for the na- 
tion. The indifference with which the dissolution was received is, 
perhaps, the most tragic and telling comment on what was to be a 
major landmark in Russian history but proved merely a passing and, 
by now, almost forgotten episode. 

NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION: FINLAND 
AND UKRAINE 

In the morass into which Russia had sunk by the end of 1917 the 
domestic policies of the Bolshevik government met with little resist- 
ance except for the helpless protestations of the socialist opposition. 
The peace policies proclaimed on October 26, however, raised problems 
of a different order and encountered serious difficulties. The attain- 
ment of peace involved three separate but closely interrelated issues: 
claims of the borderlands to independence; threat of the nascent anti- 
Bolshevik White armies; and, above all, the termination of war with 
the central Powers. 

The question of the independence of the borderlands arose in the 
case of Finland and Ukraine and was dealt with in the light of the 
Bolshevik doctrine of national self-determination. 6 The “Declaration 

6 The right of Poland to independence was conceded and since the whole of that 
country was occupied by the enemy the issue, in a practical form, did not arise. 
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of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia" issued by the Council of Peo- 
ple s Commissars under the signature of Stalin proclaimed the ‘^qual- 
ity and sovereignty of all the peoples of Russia" and their right to 
“free self-determination/' including that of "secession and the forma- 
tion of an independent state" (November 2, 1917). Stalin, however, 
qualified this seemingly liberal doctrine bv explaining that the right 
of secession was determined “by the concrete factors of the inter- 
national situation, by the interests of the revolution" (1920). Finland 
was the first country to experience what the right of self-determination, 
as understood by Lenin and Stalin, meant in practice. On December 
19, N.S., the Finnish diet proclaimed the independence of Finland, 
which was duly recognized by the Russian Council of People’s Com- 
missars on December 31, N.S. On January 26, N.S., however, the non- 
socialist Finnish government of Svinhufud was overthrown by the 
extreme Finnish elements assisted by the Russian Bolsheviks. There 
followed a period of civil war. The north of Finland was in the hands 
of the Finnish White forces, which supported the Svinhufud govern- 
ment, while the Finnish Workers' Republic controlled the south. On 
March 1 the Soviets concluded a treaty of “friendship and brother- 
hood" with the Finnish Workers' Republic, but on March 7, four 
days after the signature of the Treat} 7 of Brest-Litovsk, the Svinhufud 
government made a treaty of peace with Germany. 7 German troops 
were landed in Finland, the Red regime collapsed early in May, its 
leaders fled to Russia, and civil war in Finland was over. 

Developments in Ukraine followed a somewhat similar pattern ex- 
cept that the situation was complicated by the fact that Ukraine, 
geographically, was situated between the Soviet state and the southern 
territories, where Kornilov, Alekseev, and Denikin were organizing the 
Volunteer Army in cooperation with the leader of the Don Cossacks, 
General A. M. Kaledin, and the leader of the Orenburg Cossacks, 

The claims of Belorussia (White Russia) to independence were perfunctory and 
episodic. In August, 1917, a national Belorussian diet (Rada) of moderate political 
complexion was established in Minsk but was overthrow’ll by the local Bolsheviks 
at the end of the year. This ephemeral regime was engulfed in the German advance 
in February, 1918, and the question of Belorussian independence was temporarily 
closed. 

7 On Feb. 1, 1918, the Soviet government introduced the western calendar; 
Feb. 1 became Feb. 14, and the difference between tire Russian and tire western 
calendar disappeared. Beginning with Feb. 14 all dates are given in accordance with 
the western calendar. For this reform the Soviets deserve tire gratitude of all 
students of Russian affairs. 
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Colonel A. P. Dutov. At the end of 1917 and early in 1918 the Volun- 
teer Army numbered merely a few thousand, its organization was rudi- 
mentary, and it was grievously short of supplies. Nevertheless it was a 
challenge and a threat to the Bolshevik rule, and its birth marked the 
beginning of the civil war. 8 The half-hearted cooperation between the 
Ukrainian Rada 9 and the White generals was a factor in shaping the 
course of affairs in Ukraine. 

On November 7, 1917, the Rada proclaimed the establishment of 
the Ukrainian People's Republic but specified that the changed status 
did not imply secession from the Russian republic, which should be re- 
organized as "a federation of equal and free peoples." Pending the 
convocation of the Ukrainian Constituent Assembly, all powers were 
to be exercised by the Rada and by the general secretariat it elected. 
Although the program announced in the manifesto of November 7 
was not lacking in radicalism, 10 Ukrainian nationalism proved in- 
capable of checking the inroads of Bolshevism. The Bolsheviks were 
suppressed in Kiev but they won an easy victory in Kharkov, where, 
not without the connivance of the Russians, the All-Ukrainian Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets formed a "people's secretariat” of 
Bolshevik complexion which proclaimed the deposition of the Rada 
(December 17). As in Finland, civil war followed, but in this in- 
stance the Russians made no pretense at non-intervention. The Coun- 
cil of People's Commissars accused the Rada of persecuting the 
Ukrainian Soviets, of supporting the counter-revolutionary forces of 
Kornilov and Kaledin, and of preventing the movement of Soviet 
troops through the Ukrainian territory (December 4). The general 
secretariat denied these allegations, questioned the validity of the 
Lenin-Stalin interpretation of self-determination, and observed rather 
pointedly that the Soviet form of government as applied in Russia had 
produced no "enviable" results, A resolution written by Lenin and 
adopted by the Council of People's Commissars on December 30 

s The objectives of the Volunteer Army, as stated in a declaration of Dec. 27, 
1917, were to repulse by armed force the German-Bolshevik invasion; to protect 
south and southwestern Russia from the intruders; to uphold civic liberties and to 
ensure the opportunity for the country to express its will through the Constituent 
Assembly. 

9 See p. 1424. 

10 Abolition of ownership of landed estates, introduction of the eight-hour day, 
immediate steps for the conclusion of a general peace, democratization of the judi- 
ciary and local government, freedom of the press, religion, assembly, unions, strikes, 
and so on. 
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branded the Ukrainian arguments as “mockery,” and earlv in January 
1918, Soviet troops invaded Ukraine. On Januarv 9 the Rada pro- 
claimed Ukraine “a free and sovereign republic.” but the achieving 
of this lofty status failed to bolster the flagging spirit of the Ukrainian 
troops. Although the Russians, too, made an exceedinglv poor show- 
ing, the odds were overwhelmingly in their favor. After a siege lasting 
for several days Kiev was taken on January 27, Ukrainian resistance 
collapsed, and the Rada fled to Zhitomir and, later, to Sarnv. Soviet 
detachments overran the entire country as well as the Cossack terri- 
tories south of the uncertain Ukrainian border. There were mutinies 
and disaffection among the Cossacks, General Kaledin resigned and 
committed suicide (February, 1918), and the hard-pressed Volunteer 
Army retreated southeast in the Kuban Cossack territory, in the foot- 
hills of the Caucasian mountains. Bolshevism appeared triumphant. 
The Brest-Litovsk treaty temporarily reversed the situation. 

BREST-LITOVSK 

The Bolsheviks were eager to put into effect the peace program an- 
nounced on October 26. On November 8 (November 21, N.S.) 
Trotsky in a circular note invited the ambassadors of the allied Powers 
to regard the peace decree “as a formal offer for an immediate armistice 
on all fronts and the immediate initiation of peace negotiations.” Two 
days later a similar communication was sent to the ambassadors of 
neutral countries for transmission to the governments of the central 
Powers. No replies were forthcoming except for a protest by the allies 
to General Dukhonin against Russia's violation of the treaty of Sep 
tember 5, 1914, N.S., which bound the signatories not to conclude 
separate peace (November 10). On November 10 the first install- 
ment of the secret treaties was published in the Petrograd newspapers. 
In view of the attitude of the army, however, the most urgent ques- 
tion was that of an armistice. After Dukhoniris refusal to open peace 
negotiations with the enemy (November 9), Krylenko, the new com- 
mander in chief, directed the army units at the front to make their 
own armistice agreements, on a local basis, with the opposing forces. 
The first of these agreements were concluded in the Dvinsk sector on 
November 13 in connection with the acceptance by the German high 
command of Krylenko's offer for general armistice negotiations which 
were to be held at Brest-Litovsk. Other sectional cease-fire agreements 
followed but were superseded on November 24 (December 7, NJS.) by 
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the comprehensive Brest-Litovsk armistice agreement. Concluded 
originally for ten days, the agreement was extended and remained in 
force until February 10, 1918, N.S., when it was denounced by the 
Germans. Commenting on the separate character of the armistice, 
Trotsky blamed for it the allies who had ignored his repeated invita- 
tions to take part in the negotiations (November 30) . 

The armistice negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, headquarters of the 
German eastern front, were but the preliminaries for the peace ne- 
gotiations. The Bolsheviks approached the conference in an optimistic 
spirit. Pravda wrote triumphantly on November 15 that the acceptance 
by the central Powers of the armistice proposals was due “to the recog- 
nition of the strength of the Russian revolution, the recognition of 
the weakness of the invaders.” “If Germany dares to send her troops 
against revolutionary Russia/' Kamenev, a member of the Soviet peace 
delegation, declared on December 19, “this would unquestionably 
produce an explosion that would sweep away the stronghold of Ger- 
man imperialism”; and Trotsky expressed the belief that “our final 
negotiations will be with Karl Liebknecht,” the future founder of 
the German Communist Party, who was imprisoned by the German 
authorities in 1916. 

The Brest-Litovsk peace conference opened in the gloomy citadel 
of that war-torn city on December 9 (December 22, N.S.) . The Soviet 
delegation was headed by Adolf Ioffe, an old Bolshevik who later held 
important diplomatic posts but eventually fell from grace and com- 
mitted suicide in 1927. The genuine and picturesque worker, sailor, 
and peasant brought by Ioffe to the armistice negotiations were not 
present at the peace conference. On December 27 (January 9, N.S.) 
Trotsky succeeded Ioffe as head of the Soviet delegation. The prin- 
cipal representatives of the central Powers were the German foreign 
minister von Kuhlmann and General Max von Hoffmann, of the Ger- 
man high command; the Austrian foreign minister Count Ottokar 
Czernin; the Turkish grand vizier Talaat Pasha; and V. Radoslavov, 
prime minister of Bulgaria. On ceremonial occasions Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria, commander of the German eastern front, presided. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that a conference consisting 
of men of such divergent views and aspirations as the Russian revo- 
lutionaries and the old-school western diplomats and generals could 
have reached an agreement based on mutual concessions and under- 
standing. Much of the discussion at Brest-Litovsk revolved around 
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the question of national self-determination. The maneuvers of the 
German and Austrian diplomats led the Russians to believe that the 
central Powers were prepared to accept the principle of peace with- 
out annexations and indemnities. At the session of Januarv 2 ( January 
15, N.S.) and 5 (18, N.S.), however, Hoffmann stated forcefully 
that self-determination, as understood by the Germans, justified the 
severance from Russia of the territories held by the enemv, that is, 
Russian Poland, most of the Baltic provinces, and parts of Belorussia 
(White Russia) . If Petrograd was to have peace, it was to be purchased 
at the price of heavy territorial sacrifices. 

The prospect of a separate peace with German “imperialists'’ threat- 
ened to split the Bolshevik Party. The Petrograd and the Moscow 
party organizations demanded the suspension of the negotiations 
while Trotsky advanced his celebrated formula “No war — no peace/’ 
On January 7 Lenin wrote Theses on the Question of a Separate and 
Annexionist Peace , which, however, were not published until February 
24, that is, after the German terms were accepted. He argued that 
“the success of socialism in Russia” required a breathing space of at 
least a few months. “There is no doubt that the socialist revolution 
in Europe must and will come. All our hopes for the final victory of 
socialism are based on this conviction and this scientific foresight.” 
But there was no assurance that the revolution would come “within 
the next half year (or a similar shorter period) A defensive or “just” 
war against the German invasion would merely serve the objectives 
of the Anglo-French imperialists who were supporting the opponents 
of peace with Germany. The issue, however, was not the choice be- 
tween two brands of imperialism, but how to protect the socialist 
revolution in one country until revolutions broke out in other coun- 
tries. Moreover, the Russian army was incapable of fighting. It was 
certain that the peasants would support peace at any price, and if they 
were forced to wage war they would overthrow the Soviet govern- 
ment after the first defeat, within a month or, more likely, within 
a week. Immediate peace on any terms was the only way to save the 
revolution. 

This pronouncement precipitated a new crisis. At a conference of 
Bolshevik leaders held in Petrograd on January 8 only 15 of the 63 
participants voted for immediate peace; 32 voted for a “revolutionary” 
war, and 16 for Trotsky’s formula. The “no war — no peace” policy 
was approved 9 to 7 by the central committee of the Bolshevik Party 
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on January 11 and obtained a majority at a joint session of the central 
committees of the Bolshevik and the Left Socialist Revolutionary 
parties the next day. Lenin was defeated, and this explains why his 
Theses were not published until February 24. 

Meanwhile the situation in Brest-Litovsk was complicated by the 
arrival of the delegation of the Ukrainian Rada, which was duly ad- 
mitted, with the approval of Trotsky, to participate in the work of 
the conference (January 9, NS.). On February 1, N.S., however, the 
central Powers recognized the Ukrainian People's Republic as a sover- 
eign state, and on February 9, N.S., at the very time when the Bol- 
sheviks were occupying Kiev, the central Powers concluded with the 
representatives of the Rada a peace treaty which put at their disposal 
the desperately needed Ukrainian grain and other agricultural products 
and paved the way for the Austro-German intervention in the south 
of Russia. The German high command was exasperated by Bolshevik 
procrastinations and the stream of vitriolic propaganda that poured 
across the Russian border: Lenin and Trotsky grossly exaggerated the 
revolutionary potentialities of Brest-Litovsk and were playing for time. 
A German ultimatum extending the areas of the proposed annexations 
was drafted but not delivered because of von Kiihlmann's threat of 
resignation. The intolerable situation was brought to an end on Febru- 
ary 10, N.S., when Trotsky dramatically announced that Russia re- 
fused to sign a peace of annexation but at the same time declared that 
the state of war with the central Powers was ended. Orders for the 
demobilization of the Russian army had already been issued. On the 
same day the Soviet delegation left Brest-Litovsk and was received 
with enthusiasm in Petrograd, On February 13, N.S., the Central 
Executive Committee approved the action of the Brest-Litovsk delega- 
tion, a motion in which Lenin concurred. 

The German high command, however, meant business, and had no 
difficulty in overriding the hesitations of the civilians and the Aus- 
trians. The central Powers took the view that Trotsky's action had 
terminated the armistice, and on February 18 launched an offensive 
along the entire front, from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 11 The ad- 
vancing armies met with no resistance. 

In spite of the imminence of the danger the Bolshevik Party re- 

11 The armistice agreement provided for a seven-day notice prior to the resump- 
tion of the hostilities. The notice was actually served on the 16, but the breach of 
the armistice was reckoned from Feb. 10, N.S. 
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mained divided. On February 17 the central committee voted down, 
5 to 6, Lenin's motion to accept the peace terms. Lenin was again 
defeated, 6 to 7, on February 18, with Trotsky voting against Lenin’s 
resolution. Later in the day, however, Trotsky shifted his position, 
and the motion of Lenin for the immediate acceptance of the terms 
offered was carried by the central committee, 7 to 6. A radiogram to 
this effect was sent to Berlin, but the German replv was not forth- 
coming until the 23. The silence of Berlin and the relentless ad- 
vance of the Austro-German armies unnerved the Bolshevik leaders 
and made even Lenin waver. On February 21 the Council of People’s 
Commissars issued a hysterical appeal directing that “all forces and re- 
sources of the country’ shall be devoted wholly to the revolutionarv de- 
fense, a policy that ran contrary to the cool analysis of Lenin’s Theses. 
The German terms received in Petrograd on the 23 were considerably 
harsher than those stipulated heretofore. Lenin demanded their im- 
mediate acceptance; if this was not done he would resign. Of the 15 
members of the central committee, 7 voted for his motion, 4 against, 
and 4 — including Trotsky and Ioffe — abstained. On the night of the 
23 the resolution of the central committee was approved by the 
Central Executive Committee, 116 to 85, with 26 abstentions. The 
peace treaty was signed at Brest-Litovsk on March 3, 1918. G. Sokol- 
nikov headed the Russian delegation, Trotsky in the meantime having 
resigned as commissar for foreign affairs. 

The treaty of Brest-Litovsk deprived Russia of her Polish, Baltic, 
and Belorussian (White Russian) provinces, as well as the districts 
of Kars, Batum, and Ardaghan in the Caucasus. Russia undertook to 
recognize the independence of Ukraine and Finland, to withdraw her 
troops from their territories, and to refrain from propaganda against 
the governments of Ukraine, Finland, and the central Powers. There 
were onerous provisions dealing with demobilization, disarmament, 
and trade relations, but no indemnities were imposed, although a 
supplementary treaty of August 27, 1918, provided that Russia should 
pay Germany, in installments, 6,000 million marks “for losses to 
Germans caused by Russian measures.” The recognition of Ukrainian 
independence meant, in practice, the invasion of that country by the 
central Powers. The Austro-German troops entered Kiev on March 
3, restored the Rada, and rapidly occupied the entire territory of the 
new republic. The Ukrainian Bolshevik government collapsed, as did, 
after the landing of German troops, the Bolshevik government of 
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Finland. It is estimated that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk removed from 
Russian sovereignty approximately 13 million square miles of terri- 
tory with a population of 62 million. To these territorial losses must 
be added that of Bessarabia. The annexation by Rumania of that 
province, which was occupied by the Rumanians in December, 1917, 
was recognized by a treaty signed by the central Powers and Rumania 
on March 9, 1918. 

Lenin's insistence on the acceptance of German terms in February, 
1918, is usually regarded as one of his boldest strokes and as irre- 
futable proof of his power of foresight and capacity for clear thinking. 
There is little doubt that had the Soviets embarked on a “revolu- 
tionary” w r ar or had they persisted in the “no war — no peace” extrava- 
ganza the Bolshevik regime would have been swept awav. The masses 
accepted the “obscene” ( pokhabnyi ) peace with the same indifference 
with which they accepted the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. 
Yet, as in so many other instances, the soundness of Lenin's practical 
conclusions is not necessarily decisive proof of the validity of the 
premises from which they were drawn. The international socialist 
revolution, that corner-stone of Lenin's theoretical structure, did not 
take place either in the defeated or in the victorious countries. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was not torn by the triumphant proletariat 
of Germany, France, and England, but was prosaically annulled by 
Article 15 of the armistice of November 11, 1918, written by “bour- 
geois” entente statesmen and soldiers. 12 Lenin had no preference 
among the “imperialists,” but he certainly did nothing to facilitate the 
task of Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson. Nevertheless, since 
the international socialist revolution failed, the victory or defeat of the 
entente was not a matter of indifference from the Soviet point of 
view. Had the fortunes of war favored the central Powers, as they 
well might have, the fate of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk would have 
been presumably very different from what it was and the urge to 
congratulate Lenin on his foresight less compelling. 

A consequence of the Brest-Litovsk treaty was the transfer of the 
capital from Petrograd to Moscow (officially, March 10 and 11, 1918). 
The change was, perhaps, of more than passing interest. Petrograd, 
the Petrine “window on Europe,” was Russia's geographical link with 
the western world, especially after the loss of the Baltic provinces. 

12 The abrogation of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was confirmed by Article 116 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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It was also the most westernized of Russian cities. Moscow was dif- 
ferent, and by tradition Russian to the core. From the graceful Italian 
and French palaces on the borders of the Neva the new rulers of 
Russia moved into the somber medieval splendor of the Kremlin, 
filled with the memories of the darkest age of Russian absolutism. 
It is not impossible — although, perhaps, not very plausible — that these 
gloomy semi-Asiatic surroundings had some effect upon the subse- 
quent evolution of the doctrine and practice of Marxism-Leninism 
and have in some degree influenced the growth of that peculiar Byzan- 
tinism which may be regarded as a characteristic of the second Moscow 
period of Russian history. 

THE “INEVITABILITY” OF BOLSHEVISM 

A question that naturally arises in the mind of the student of the 
Russian revolution is whether the advent of Bolshevism could have 
been prevented. Like all broad historical generalizations, this question 
does not admit of a clear-cut, simple, and decisive answer. The intrinsic 
quality of the Bolshevik doctrine and the efficacy of party organiza- 
tion do not explain the triumph of Bolshevism. It is not open to doubt 
that the basic theories of Marxism-Leninism — the doom of capitalist 
society and the inevitability of the international socialist revolution — 
were not in agreement with the facts of the historical period about 
which Lenin was thinking. Nor is it obvious that these theories, even 
if they were true, would have w r on him a large following in an illiterate, 
backward, agricultural country such as Russia in 1917. The Bolshevik 
Party, like other Russian parties, was by no means of one mind. Con- 
trary to the legend, 13 the authority of Lenin within the party was 
not supreme, and each major decision had to be fought out against 
a stubborn and unyielding opposition. To state these seemingly un- 
controversial facts is not to minimize Lenin's preeminent part in the 
revolution. His devotion to the cause, singleness of purpose, ruthless- 
ness, and above all his uncanny ability to draw — although by no 
means always — correct practical conclusions from often wrong or 
nebulous premises were essential elements in the. victory of Bol- 
shevism. A number of Lenin's grave and even ridiculous errors of 
judgment have been noted in these pages. His greatest contribution 
to the success of the Bolshevik revolution was the recognition of the 

13 *Xemn and the party, the man and the instrument, were now [after the Octo- 
ber revolution] indissolubly one.” E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution , I, 99. 
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importance of the peasantry as a revolutionary force and his whole- 
hearted endorsement of the agrarian revolution and of soldiers' ele- 
mental longing for peace. The land-organization scheme provided 
by the decree of October 26 was, no doubt, scrapped, and the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty opened an era of German occupation, civil war, and 
foreign intervention. The fact nevertheless remains that the large 
landed proprietors disappeared and their estates were divided among 
the peasants; and while the civil war was cruel, ruinous, and savage it 
was on an entirely different plane from the struggle against the armed 
might of the central Powers. Moreover, the old army was demobilized, 
and the Red Army was much smaller than its predecessor. The Brest- 
Litovsk treaty was hardly a good specimen of a peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities, yet one may surmise that the Russian peasant 
soldier took a different view r : he was at last allowed to go home and 
he got his share of the neighboring estate. The rest mattered little. 

Bolshevism owed much of its success to the helplessness and blind- 
ness of its opponents. Miliukov's insufferable and complacent dogma- 
tism and Prince Lvov's equally insufferable meekness did much to 
destroy whatever chance the frail Russian liberalism had to retain 
a foothold in the new revolutionary state. The theory 7 espoused by the 
Provisional Government that the overthrow of the monarchy was an 
expression of the wall of the nation to fight the war to a victorious 
end could lead nowhere but to disaster. The moderate socialists who 
through most of 1917 controlled the Soviets were as doctrinaire as 
the Bolsheviks and the liberals, but far less capable than Lenin of 
tackling practical situations. It was clear, not merely in retrospect, that 
the notions of legality, constitutionality, and democracy were alien 
to the Russian historical tradition, that the agrarian revolution could 
not be checked, and that the army was unwilling to fight. The facts 
of the situation were not in dispute. What was lacking was the capac- 
ity and courage to face them, to admit their irresistible logic, and act 
accordingly. The task was not a pleasant or an easy one, and success 
was not certain. Nevertheless if, instead of chasing the phantom of 
counter-revolution led by generals who had no soldiers to fight for 
them, Kerensky— for, distressingly, there was no one else— had made 
immediate peace and given all land to the peasants, it is possible that 
Lenin would never have come to the Kremlin. Such a program, of 
course, was Bolshevism in 1917, and would have been vehemently 
opposed by the allies and by liberal Russians. Yet it was the only prac- 
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tical policy that might have succeeded, and its rejection by the moder- 
ate elements assured the triumph of their opponents. It seems reason- 
ably clear in retrospect that what in 1917 was treason to the allies 
and condonation of peasant lawlessness would have served, in the 
long run, the cause of democracy in Russia and throughout the world. 



AUTHOR’S NOTE 


* 


I had originally intended to include in this discussion the Soviet 
phase of Russian history. After careful consideration, however, I have 
decided to abandon, at least temporarily, the writing of Part IV, which 
I proposed to call The Second Moscow Period. Two main reasons are 
responsible for this decision. 

It is extremely difficult to fit into the framework of a study such as 
mine the relatively brief but vastly important span of the Soviet rule. 
The political, social, economic, and intellectual life of the U.S.S.R. 
is ordered by the communist doctrine. Even in the 1920’s, when diver- 
gencies of views within the Communist Party were still tolerated, 
discussion centered on abstruse points of communist theory which 
are difficult to comprehend and even more difficult to make intelligible 
to a non-communist audience. Moreover, the distressing uniformity 
and one-sidedness of the information available confront the historian 
with problems which, to the best of my knowledge, still await solu- 
tion. The rigidity of the dogma and the strict conformity in the modes 
of expression have all but obliterated the records of all manifestations 
of national life except those which the Kremlin desires to emphasize. 
The extent of this suppression by far exceeds the bounds of mere 
censorship, however rigorous, and imparts to the Russian scene an 
element of utter unreality. Soviet books, journals, and newspapers all 
say the same thing. Memoirs, diaries, letters, which are the meat of the 
historian, are rare and highly colored. Outside the narrow circle of the 
initiated the vast majority of Soviet leaders are mere names, lifeless and 
bloodless shadows about whom next to nothing is known. Lenin and 
Stalin, according to their official biographies, would seem to spend 
their lives reciting, to the applause of the worshipers, paragraphs from 
the writings of Marx or resolutions of the Communist Party. Surely, 
this cannot be the true picture. 
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I have quoted in its place the following characterization of the 
Russian Middle Ages given by Professor Solovev: “The actors perform 
silently, they make war and they make peace, but they will not say, 
nor will the chronicler explain, why they make war and why they 
make peace; in the city, at the court of the prince, all is quiet, all is 
still; ever}/ one keeps behind closed doors and thinks his thoughts all 
by himself; the door is open, the actors walk on the stage and do some- 
thing, but they do it in silence.” No one will accuse the Soviet leaders 
of keeping silent; yet, reversing the familiar saying cum tacent clamant, 
the torrents of Soviet propaganda are singularly unrevealing of what 
the Soviet leaders and people actually think and do. It is not suggested 
that the history/ of the Soviet Union cannot and should not be written, 
but merely that information for a broad and comprehensive picture 
such as I have attempted to trace for the earlier periods is not, and 
perhaps will never be, available. In spite of the unquestionable element 
of continuity of the Russian tradition, Soviet history, if it is to rise 
above the level of a mere catalogue of “facts” and repetition of com- 
munist propaganda, calls for a novel and fresh approach, the time 
for which is not perhaps ripe. There may be truth in Lenin’s dictum 
that it is more pleasant to make a revolution than to write about it . 1 

The second compelling reason for not dealing with Soviet develop- 
ments is the size of this study, which can be justified only by the vast- 
ness of the subject. The inclusion of an adequate discussion of the 
Soviet period either would make the length of this volume prohibitive 
or would necessitate the drastic pruning of the earlier portions of the 
book, which, I believe, would greatly impair its usefulness. 

1 Lenin, The State and the Revolution (1917), Preface. 



GLOSSARY OF SELECTED RUSSIAN 
AND OTHER UNFAMILIAR TERMS 


* 


Some of the Russian terms have more than one meaning* The English 
interpretations given below are those used in this study. 

Allotment land: land granted to the peasants at the emancipation of 
1861. 

Barshchina : compulsory labor performed by the serfs for their master; 
the French corvee. 

Denshchik : orderly; under Peter I this office combined the duties of an 
orderly with those of an aide-de-camp. 

Diaki (singular, diak) : civil servants in medieval Russia, especially sec- 
retaries of central departments. 

Druzhina: military retinue of the early Russian princes. 

Duma: assembly or council. 

Dvor; Household or homestead; basic unit of peasant organization. 

Dvoriane (singular, dvorianin): noblemen, members of dvorianstvo. 

Dvorianstvo: the nobility or upper class; in the Middle Ages its members 
held estates in service tenure but were relieved of the obligation of com- 
pulsory service in 1762. 

Fiscaly (singular, fiscal): members of the secret service established in 
1711. 

Gosudarstvennye krestiane: peasants living on state-owned land. 

Guberniia : province, an administrative territorial subdivision. 

K ormlenie: “feeding”; administrative practice in ancient and medieval 
Russia which consisted of the appointment of governors who collected 
taxes, tributes, and judicial fines and retained, for their own use, the 
whole or a portion of the proceeds. 
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Namestnik: appointed governor in medieval Russia; later, viceroy. 

Obrok: annual payments made by the serfs to their master for the use 
of ]and allotments which they farmed on their own account, or in com- 
mutation of compulsory services (barshchina) ; annual payments by state 
peasants to the treasury for the use of land allotments; also taxes consoli- 
dated into one payment. 

Opolchenie : militia. 

Oprichnik: a member of the group administering oprichnina under Ivan 
the Dread. 

Oprichnina: an ancient term denoting an entailed domain; in Ivan the 
Dread's time, the tsar's personal domain exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the general administration. 

Pomestie : estate held in service tenure in medieval Russia; later, any 
large estate, especially those held by the nobility. 

Pop: colloquial for Orthodox priest. 

Possadnik: governor, usually an elected one, in ancient and medieval 
Russia. 

Possessionary peasants, possessionary works. See Possessionnaia fabrika. 

Possessionnaia fabrika: industrial enterprises (chiefly in mining and 
metallurgy), first established in 1721, manned by servile labor, and subject 
to close government supervision; possessionary peasants — peasants at- 
tached to such enterprises. 

Poteshnye: body of troops established by the future Emperor Peter I 
about 1683 and reorganized later as the regiments of the imperial guards. 

Preobrazhenskii prikaz: security police under Peter I. 

Prikazy (singular, prikaz ) : central government departments in medieval 
Russia. 

Progymnasium: school offering the abridged course of a gymnasium 
(classical secondary school). 

Soslove: social classes or ''estates" (the French etat ) , usually, but not 
always, hereditary. 

State peasants. See Gosudarstvennye krestiane. 

Tsarevich: son of the tsar, usually heir apparent. 

Udel: appanage; small independent and semi-independent principalities 
in the X to XV centuries; later, domain of the imperial family. 

Udelni order: a system under which the territory of Russia was divided 
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into small independent or quasi-independent principalities in the X to XV 
centuries. 

Uezd: county or district, an administrative territorial subdivision. 

Veche : popular assembly in ancient Russia. 

Voevoda : appointed governor in medieval Russia. 

Volost: township, an administrative territorial subdivision; after 1861, 
the basic unit of peasant self-government. 

Votchina: hereditary estates originally unencumbered by obligations of 
service. 

Yarlyk: decree of the khan usually confirming a Russian prince in office 
during the period of Tartar domination. 

Z aporozhie or Zaporozhskaia Sich: Cossack settlement on an island 
near the Dnieper rapids in the XV to XVIII centuries. 

Zemskii sobor: assembly of representatives of various social groups, XVI 
to XVII centuries. 

Z emstyo: institutions of local self-government; their organization and 
functions varied greatly throughout history. 

SOME RUSSIAN MEASURES AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS 

One dessiatine = 2.7 acres 

One pood = 36 lbs = 0.016 ton 

One verst = 0.66 mile 
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command, 1362; council of ministers 
and, 1362, 1364; correspondence of, 
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removal of, deemed essential, 1373; 
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sold, 973-977 

Amkns, Treaty of (1802), 653- 

Amnesty (1905), 1080, 1180; (1917), 
1392 ' 

Al 979 region ' ex P an sion in, 973, 977- 

Anarchism, 1071 
Anarchists, 1429, 1431-1432 
Anastasia, Grand Duchess, 1146 
Andrassy, Julius, Count, foreign min- 
ister, and three emperors' league, 970- 
971, 973; and revolt in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 991-992; and Reich- 
stadt agreement, 997; and Balkan war 
(1876), 997-999; and Austro-Russian 
agreement (1877), 998; and nego- 
tiations with England, 1006-1007, 
1016; and Russian peace terms, 1008,' 
1015, 1017; and agreement with Eng- 
land, 1018; and Congress of Berlin, 
1019 

Andreev, Leonid, author, 1245 
Anglo-French Alliance (1854), 869 
Anglo-German Treaty (1890), 1138 
Anglo-Russian Convention (1907) 
1287-1288, 1292, 1 309-1310 ’ 


Anglo-Turkish Convention (1878) 
1018, 1026 1 h 
Anne, Empress, 730, 770 
Anne, Grand Duchess, sister of Alex- 
ander I, 670 

Antokolsky, M. M., sculptor, 1054 
Appanage peasants, 896 
Arakcheev, A. A., Count, 630, 636- 
637, 647, 679, 700, 728, 737, 739, 
756 n.; and cult of memory of Em- 
peror Paul, 631; career and influence 
with Alexander I, 647-649; prepares 
project of emancipation, 650, 716- 
and military colonies, 650, 720 
Archeological and Numismatic Society, 
805 n. 

Architecture, 824, 1054; and “Russo- 
Byzantine” style, 824 
Arensky, A. S., composer, 1250 
Argentina, 1276 
Armed Neutrality League, 652 
Armenia, 1425 

Armenians, 1170, 1283, 1385 n., 1408; 
and San Stefano, 1011; and Treatv 
of Berlin, 1021 1 

Army, pre-reform, conditions in, 738 
906-908; in Russian Poland, 746; 
Jews and service in, 806-807 0 .' 
1047-1048 n.; peasants and recruit- 
ment for, 895, 907; reform of (1860— 
1873), 907-908; and conscription 
law (1874), 908-909, 1003, 1119; 
and extension of Russian conscription 
to Finland, 1158; expelled students 
drafted in, 1166; mutinies in (1905- 
1906), 1180, 1182, 1195; poor 
leadership of, 1321; morale of, dur- 
ing World War I, 1326, 1330, 1377- 
1378, 1406-1408, 1 411; size of, 
1353; effects of demand of, 1 355- 
Order No. 1 and, 1393-1394; and 
committee system, 1393-1395, 1407 
1409, 1411, 1427; and civilian com- 
missars, 1407-1408; and shock bat- 
talions, 1408; national formations in. 
1408; and women's battalions, 1408; 
and June offensive, 1409-1410; and 
revolutionary military tribunals, 1410- 
1411, 1433; disintegration of, 1411; 
democratization of, 1460 
Artsybashev, M. P., author, 1244 
Asquith, H. H., prime minister, 1316 
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Assembly of Russian Workingmen, 1171 
Association of Free Artists, 1052 
Association of Industrialists of Southern 
Russia, 1421 

Auckland, George Eden, Earl of, 843 
Auer, Leopold, violinist, 1250 
Austerlitz, battle of (1805), 657-658 
Australia, and Japanese expansion, 1337 
Austria, 655, 841, 858-860, 881, 966, 
1110, 1226, 1260, 1268, 1340; joins 
anti-French coalition (1805), 656, 
657; and Tilsit, 663; and Erfurt, 667- 
668; and war with France and Russia 
(1809), 668-669; and French alli- 
ance (1812), 673; and alliance with 
Russia (1813), 679-680; and Quad- 
ruple Alliance (1814), 681, 686-687; 
and Congress of Vienna, 682-684; 
and anti-Russian alliance (1815), 
683; and Holy Alliance, 685, 689, 
834-835, 840-841; and European Al- 
liance, 687-690; and Polish insur- 
rection (1830), 761-762; and Greek 
independence, 829, 834; favors Tur- 
key (1828-1829), 832; and Turkish 
crisis (1832-1833), 836-837; and 
Miinchengratz Convention, 840-841, 
845-846, 849; and near eastern crisis 
(1839), 846; and 1848 revolution, 
851-855, 858; opposes German 

“union,” 856-858; and dispute over 
Holy Places, 861-863; and 1853 
crisis, 865-869; anti- Russian policy 
of, 870-872; ultimatum to Russia 
(1855), 871, 874, 947-948, 951, 997; 
Russian estrangement from, 953; and 
unification of Rumania, 954; and war 
with France (1859), 954-955; and 
Polish insurrection (1863), 956-957; 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 962-965; and 
war with Prussia (1866), 964-965; 
and Franco-Prussian War, 967; and 
abrogation of Black Sea clause, 969; 
and three emperors' league (1873), 
970-973; and revolt in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (1875), 991-992; and 
Balkan war (1876), 993-994, 997- 
999; and Constantinople Conference 
(1876-1877), 1001; and Russian 
peace terms, 1007-1008, 1015-1016; 
and San Stefano, 1012-1014; and 
Congress of Berlin, 1018-1019; war 


on, demanded by Aksakov, 1024; at- 
tacked in Russian press, 1025, 1134; 
and alliance with Germany (1879), 
1027; and renewal of three emperors' 
league (1881, 1884), 1027, 1125- 
1127; Alexander Ill's dislike for, 
1087-1088; and Afghan crisis (1885), 
1129; and Bulgarian unification, 
1132; and Triple Alliance, 1137; and 
Franco-Russian Alliance, 1139; and 
agreement with Russia (1897, 1903), 
1284, 1292; annexes Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 1288, 1293-1298; and 
Serbia, 1 293; and Balkan wars ( 1911- 
1913), 1302-1304; and outbreak of 
World War I, 1312-1319; and 
World War I, 1322, 1324-1327, 
1329, 1332-1333, 1347, 1410; and 
Brest-Litovsk, 1468-1470; occupies 
Ukraine, 1471 

Austria-Hungary, panslavism and dis- 
solution of, 988; dismemberment of, 
demanded by Kuropatkin, 1261. See 
also Austria 

Austro-German Alliance (1879), 1027, 
1135 

Austro-German-Russian Alliance 
(1881), 1027 

Austro-Prussian War (1866), 964-965 
Austro-Russian agreement (1877), 99 8; 
(1878), 1126, 1296 n.; (1897, 

1903), 1284, 1292 
Autocracy. See Absolutism 
Avksentev, N. D., socialist revolution- 
ary, 1459, 1463 

Azef, Evno, socialist revolutionary and 
police agent, 1154, 1166, 1170, 1172, 
1196 

Azerbaidzhan, 1425 

Bagdad railway, 1290-1291 
Bagot, Sir Charles, ambassador, 688 
Bagration, P. L, Prince, General, 674- 
676 

Bakst, L. S., painter, 1248 
Bakunin, Michael, revolutionary, 915, 
1070-1073, 1077-1078 
Balakirev, M. A., composer, 1051-1052, 
1249, 1254 

Balaklava, battle of (1854), 875-876 
Balashov, A. D., General, 637, 674 
Baliev, Nikita, producer, 1252 
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Balkan League, 1300, 1340-1341, 1344 
Balkan Slavs, 827, 1028; indifference 
of Slavophiles towards, 810; pan- 
slavism and, 987-990; interests of, 
sacrificed to Italy (1915), 1340. See 
also Bulgaria, Montenegro, Serbia 
Balkan wars (1911-1913), 1299-1305, 
1340 

Ballet, 1252-1255 
Baffin, Albert, 1289 
Balmashev, S. V., revolutionary, 1166 
Balmont, Constantine, poet, 1245 
Balta-Liman, agreement of (1849), 852 
Baltic Declaration (1907), 1292 
Baltic provinces, 813, 976, 1469, 1473; 
emancipation of serfs in, 718-719; 
Russification of, 1116-1117; prosecu- 
tion of Protestant Churches in, 111 7; 
agrarian disturbances in (1905), 
1181; national movement in, 1425 
Balugiansky, M. A., professor, 753 
Banks, state-owned, crisis of (1857- 
1858), 789, 941-942; private, 941- 
944, 1225-1227, 1232; and promo- 
tion of industry, 1225; nationaliza- 
tion of, demanded, 1403; national- 
ized, 1458, 1460 

Bar, The, established, 906; non-dis- 
criminatory admission of Jews to, 
1047-1048 n.; restrictions on admis- 
sion of Jews to, 1100, 1121 
Barclay de Tolly, M. B., Prince, Gen- 
eral, and Swedish campaign, 665; 
and Napoleonic invasion, 674-675, 
704 

Bark, P. I., minister of finance, 1211, 
1230-1231, 1359, 1361, 1365 
Barshchina (corvee), 886, 889; sur- 
vivals of, after emancipation, 926 
Batiushkov, Constantine, poet, 731- 
733 

Bazaine, F. A., Marshal, 967 
Bazili, N. A., diplomat, 1327, 1396 
Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of, 985, 999, 1005 n., 1029, 1127; 
and revolt in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 992; and Constantinople Con- 
ference, 1000-1001; offers alliance to 
Austria, 1006-1007, 1016; orders 
fleet to Constantinople, 1008-1009; 
and Russian peace terms, 1015; and 
occupation of Cyprus, 1018; and 
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Congress of Berlin, 1019; criticized, 
1024 

Beilis, Mendel, 1203 
Beletsky, S. P., police official, 1146 
Belgium, 652, 758, 834, 957, 1110, 
1210, 1261, 1268; Russian invest- 
ments of, 1226; and World War I, 
1318-1319, 1322, 1347, 1400 
Beliaev, N. D., historian, 893 n. 
Belinsky, Vissarion, literary critic, 809- 
810/820, 825, 1062 
Bell ( Kolokol ), The, 811, 1068-1 070, 
1074 

Belorussia (White Russia), 914, 1425, 
1465 n. 

Bely, Andrei (B. N. Bugaev), poet, 
1245 

Bern, Joseph, General, 853-855 
Benckendorff, A. C., ambassador, 1335, 
1340,1342, 1349 

Benckendorff, Alexander, Count, Gen- 
eral, 742, 745, 771, 799,813, 816 
Bennigsen, Leon, Count, General, 631, 
660-661, 677 

Benois, A., painter and art critic, 
1053 n., 1246, 1248 
Bentham, Jeremy, 727, 731 
Bentham, Samuel, 727 n. 
von Berchtold, Leopold, Count, for- 
eign minister, 1295, 1303-1304; and 
outbreak of World War 1, 1 31 3-1314, 
1316 

Berezowski, Anthony, Polish revolu- 
tionary, 1075 

Berg, Theodore, Count, viceroy, 917 
Bering, Vitus, 690 

Berlin, Congress of (1878), 947, 1015, 
1017-1019, 1024, 1026, 1028, 1125- 
1126 

Berlin, Treaty of (1878), 1019-1021, 
1026, 1125; execution of, 1022-1024, 
1294-1295; criticized, 1024-1025 
Berlioz, Louis Hector, composer, 1051 
Bernstorff, Albrecht, Count, ambassa- 
dor, 969 

Berry, Duke of, 634 
Bessarabia, 851, 871, 1000, 1343-1344; 
annexed, 673, 692; local institutions 
of, 707 n.; proposed severance of, 
872; portion of, ceded to Moldavia 
(1856), 949-950, 952; Austria agrees 
to Russia's recovery of (1876), 997- 
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998; and San Stefano, 1011, 1013; 
and Treaty of Berlin, 1019-1020; an- 
nexed by Rumania (1918), 1473 
Bestuzhev, Michael, Captain, 750 
von Betlimann Hollweg, Theobald, 
chancellor, 1289, 1291, 1304; and 
outbreak of World War I, 1313 
1315-1316 

von Beust, Ferdinand Frederick, Count, 
chancellor, 966-967, 970 
Bezak, A. P., governor general, 917 
Bezobrazov, A. M., 1268-1270, 1272 
Bezpopovtsy (priestless), 798 n. 
Bibesco, Dimitry, Prince, 851 
Bibikov, D. G., governor general, 779- 
780, 882 

Bilibin, A., illustrator, 1248 
von Bismarck-Schonhausen, Otto E. L., 
Prince, chancellor, 955-956, 1124; 
and Franco-Russian Alliance, 961; 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 961-964; and 
war with Austria (1866), 964-965; 
and unification of Germany, 961- 
966; and abrogation of Black Sea 
clause, 968-969; and three emperors’ 
league (1873), 970-973; and revolt 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 992; and 
Balkan war (1876), 998-999; refuses 
to bring pressure on Austria, 1014; 
and Congress of Berlin, 1015, 1017- 
1019; attacked in Russian press, 
1025-1026; and alliance with Austria 
(1879), 1027; and revival of three 
emperors’ league, 1027; on repre- 
sentative government, 1090; and 
Afghan crisis, 1129; and Russo- 
German Alliance, 1135-1137; near 
eastern policy of, 1136 
Bjorko, Treaty of (1905), 1285-1286 
Black Sea, neutralized (1856), 949-951; 
neutralization abrogated, 967-969; ac- 
cess to, and British security, 1129- 
1130; as mare clausum, 1292 
Blanc, Louis, socialist, 808 
Blanqui, Auguste, revolutionary, 1072 
Blockade, 1319, 1358 
Blok, Alexander, poet, 1245 
“Bloody Sunday” (1905), 1171-1172 
Bludov, D. N., Count, jurist, 903 
Blue Rose, art society, 1247 
Bobrikov, A. I., governor general, 1158, 
1167 


Bobrinsky, A. P., Count, minister of 
communications, 934, 936 
Bobrinsky, G. A., Count, governor 
general, 1326 
Bobrowsky, Stefan, 913 
Bochkareva, woman army leader, 1408 
Bogdanovich, N. M., governor, 1166 
Bogolepov, N. P., minister of educa- 
tion, 1166 

Bogoliubov, Alexis, revolutionary, 1080 
Bogrov, Dimitry, revolutionary and 
police agent, 1204 

Bokhara, khanate, 842, 980, 1131; Rus- 
sian protectorate over, 981-982 
Bolshevik Party (Bolshevik Faction of 
Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party), 1242-1243, 1 360, 1388, 1392, 
1408-1409; beginningof, 1124, 1150- 
1151; ridicules socialist revolutionary’ 
agrarian program, 1153 n.; following 
of ( 1 905 ), 1 1 5 5; rejects alliance with 
liberals (1904), 1170; and elections 
to first Duma, 1189; and the press, 
1239; deputies of, arrested, 1368, 

1 379; attitude towards the war, 
1368, 1400-1401; and war industries 
committees, 1370, 1379; central com- 
mittee of, revived in Petrograd, 1379; 
and cooperation with liberals, 1390- 
1391; early attitude of, towards Pro- 
visional Government, 1391; and w T ar 
aims, 1397; part of, in February rev- 
olution, 1401; Petrograd organiza- 
tion of, 1401-1402; proposed change 
of name of, 1403; Petrograd commit- 
tee of, rejects April Theses , 1403; 
conference of, endorses Lenin’s pro- 
gram, 1405; and peasant Soviets, 
1414, 1417; controls factory com- 
mittees, 1421; takes over trade 
unions, 1421; progress of, 1428; and 
first congress of Soviets, 1428; and 
threat of insurrection, 1428-1429, 
1434; and June demonstration, 1429- 
1430; and July uprising, 1430-1433, 
1442; excluded from State Confer- 
ence, 1435; withdraws from Coun- 
cil of the Republic, 1435-1436; set- 
back of, 1436-1437, 1442-1443; con- 
trols Petrograd and Moscow Soviets, 
1439 n., 1443, 1446; and Kornilov 
“mutiny,” 1442; position of, strength- 
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Bolshevik Party ( continued ) 

ened, 1443; membership of, 1443; 
sixth congress of, 1443-1444; central 
committee of, and insurrection, 1446; 
appoints "party center/' 1447; and 
military revolutionary committees, 
1447-1449, 1461; and second con- 
gress of Soviets, 1451; and decree on 
peace, 1452; and decree on land, 
1452-1453; and Council of People's 
Commissars, 1452-1453; dissension 
within, 1458-1459; and Constituent 
Assembly, 1461-1463; divided on 
Brest-Litovsk, 1469-1471; reasons for 
success of, 1474-1475 
Bookmaking, 824 
Boris, Grand Duke, 1336 
Borisov, Peter, Lieutenant, 744 
Borgo, Finnish diet at (1809), 665, 
703-704 

Borodin, A. P., composer, 1051, 1254 
Borodino, battle of (1812), 676 
Borovikov, V. L., painter, 735 
Borovkov, A. D., official, 754, 766 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 970, 1312, 
1340, 1347; revolt in (1875), 987, 
991-992; Russia agrees to annexation 
of, by Austria, 997-998, 1014, 1126, 
1293-1295, 1296 n.; and San Stefano, 
1011, 1012; occupied by Austria 
under Treaty of Berlin, 1020, 1022, 
1127; annexed by Austria, 1283, 
1291, 1293-1298 
Bosphorus. See Dardanelles 
Bouche, Madame, 641 
Boulanger, Georges, General, 1137 
Bourbon, Duke of, 654 
Boxer Rebellion, 1267, 1269 
Brandenburg, Frederick William, 
Count, prime minister, 857 
Bratenstein, Convention of (1807), 
660 

Bratiano, Ion, prime minister, 1 343- 
1344 

Breshko-Breshkovsky, Catherine, social- 
ist revolutionary, 1152, 1154 
Breslau , 1334 

Brest-Iitovsk, negotiations of, 1467- 
1470 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of (1918), 1459, 
1465, 1467, 1475; terms of, 1471, 
1473 


Bright, John, 877 

British Committee of Imperial Defense, 
1349 n. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 641 
Briusov, Valery, poet, 1245 
Brok, P. F., minister of finance, 786 
Brotherhood of Cyril and Methodius, 
811 

Briillow, K. P.„ painter, 811 n., 822-823 
Bruni, F. A., painter, 822-823 
Brunnow, Ernest, Baron, ambassador, 
845, 847, 849-850, 859, 863, 879, 
962, 965, 967-969, 971; and Con- 
gress of Paris (1 856) , 948 
Brusilov, A. A., General, 1323, 1406- 
1407 n., 1408, 1410; and 1916 offen- 
sive, 1332-1333, 1344 
Buchanan, Sir George, ambassador, 
1299, 1310, 1335-1336, 1347, 1352, 
1373, 1404 n., 1440, 1450 
Bucharest, Treaty of (1812), 673, 828; 

(1913), 1302, 1340 
Buchlau, Aehrenthal and Izvolsky at, 
1295-1296 

Budberg, A. Ia., Baron, foreign minister, 
658, 662 

Budberg, Andrew, Baron, ambassador, 
956 

Budget, 708, 787, 943, 1106, 1209- 
1210; unification of, 941-942; partly 
exempt from legislative control, 1187; 
in wartime, 1367-1368 
Bulatov, Alexander, Colonel, 750 
Bulgaria, 860, 881, 1299, 1350; pan- 
slavism and, 990, 995; revolt in 
(1876), 993, 996; Austro-Russian 
agreements (1876-1877) and, 997- 
998; Turkish atrocities in, 999, 1005; 
Russian governor appointed for, 
1000; Constantinople Conference 
and, 1001; San Stefano and, 1010- 
1014; Treaty of Berlin and, 1019- 
1022; constitution of, 1023, 1088; 
Russian troops withdrawn from, 
1023-1024, 1130; promotion of rail- 
ways in, 1028; Russian policies in 
(1881-1887), 1124-1123, 1130- 

1134, 1139; unification of, approved 
by Austria, Germany, and Russia 
(1881), 1126, 1130; unification of, 
1132-1133; recognition of Ferdinand 
withheld, 1134; Russo-German Alii- 
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ance and, 1136; independence of, 
1295; and Balkan wars (1911-1913), 
1299-1305; joins central Powers, 
1331, 1351; negotiates with both 
sides, 1335, 1340-1343, 1345-1346; 
invades Serbia, 1 343 
von Biilow, Bernhard, Prince, chancel- 
lor, 1124, 1138, 1285, 1287, 1289, 
1297 

Bulygin, A. G., minister of interior, 
1172 

Bunge, N. C., minister of finance, 
1106-1107, 1109, 1158, 1206 
Bunin, Ivan, author, 1240, 1243 
von Buol-Schauenstein, Karl Ferdinand, 
Count, foreign minister, 866-867, 
871; and Congress of Paris, 948-949 
Bureaucracy, 699, 756, 1256; under 
Nicholas I, 765, 769; and great re- 
forms, 880, 897, 901; and emancipa- 
tion, 884; and local government, 896- 
897, 927; hostility of, to zemstvos, 
899-900; and reform of judiciary, 
904; alleged bankruptcy of, 1066; 
slavophilism and, 1068; Alexander III 
and, 1087-1088; denounced by Pobe- 
donostsev, 1088; decadence of, 1365- 
1366; disappearance of, under social- 
ism, envisaged, 1403 
Burghers, granted right to own agri- 
cultural land, 717; lowly status of, 
720 n.; and “honorary citizens/ 7 786; 
and former “possessionary 77 peasants, 
794; and army service, 907; land pur- 
chases by, 929; and handicrafts, 
1232 n. See also Government, mu- 
nicipal; Merchants 
Bums, Alexander, Captain, 843 
Burns, John, cabinet minister, 1318 
Burtsev, V. L., journalist, 1154 
Butashevich-Petrashevsky, M. V., and 
his group, 811-812, 1059, 1062, 1065 
Butenev, A. P., ambassador, 836-837, 
845 

Buturlin, D. P., Count, 813, 1055 

Cabet, Etienne, 808 
Cadets. See Constitutional Democratic 
Party 

Calendar, Gregorian adopted, 1465 n. 
Cambon, Paul, ambassador, 1340 
Canada, detains political emigres, 1399 
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Canning, George, foreign minister, 660, 
664, 688-690, 828-830 
Canning, Sir Stratford, 852, 854, 877, 
949, 954 n., 992; anti-Russian feel- 
ing of, 827, 841, 863-867, 869 n., 
1349; pro-Turkish feeling of, 836 
Capital, foreign, 1111, 1226; and rail- 
way construction, 935-936; Russian, 
and railway construction, 936 
Capital punishment, abolished, 1392; 
restored in army, 1410, 1433, 1438, 
1440 

Capitalism, Russian, 715, 945-946; 
weakness of, 1153 

Capo dlstria, John, Count, 679, 683, 
687, 689, 737, 832, 834 
Caprivi, Leo, Count, chancellor, 1137 
Carol, Prince of Rumania, 1311 
Carr, E. H., historian, upholds Lenin 
legend, 1401 n. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, foreign secre- 
tary, 681, 683-684, 686-688, 690, 692 
Catherine, Grand Duche6S, sister of 
Alexander I, 632, 638, 640 n., 664, 
668, 671-672, 67S677, 682, 700 
Catherine II, Empress, 633, 693-695. 
708, 716, 729, 731, 736, 769-770, 
896, 1093, 1191, 1252; and educa- 
tion of Alexander I, 630; expansion- 
ist policies of, 651, 653, 689, 845 
Cattaro, annexation of, demanded 
(1804), 655, 663 

Caucasus, 754-755 n., 761, 831, 873, 
904, 924, 988; annexation of, 673- 
674 n., 692, 743, 830, 833, 841-843; 
conquest of, completed, 980 
de Caulaincourt, A. A. L., Marquis, 
Duke de Vicence, ambassador, 664- 
666, 669-670, 696 ^ 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene, General, 858 
Cavos, Caterino, composer, 821 
di Cavour, Camillio, Count, 948 
Censorship, 695, 1121; in Russian Po- 
land, 707, 764; in the eighteenth 
century, 727; preliminary, under 
Alexander I, 727-728; Golitsin and, 
728; security police and, 728, 813; 
under Nicholas I, 804, 812-813, 815, 
819, 1054-1055; and Slavophiles, 810, 
1056, 1068; Buturlin committee on, 
813, 1055; of textbooks, 1044; under 
1865 law, 1055-1056; and radical 
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Censorship ( continued ) 
authors, 1063-1064, 1074; Loris- 
Melikov and, 1083; Pobedonostsev 
on, 1 1 1 1-1 1 1 2; under 1 882 law, 1112; 
dormant (1905), 1179; by printers' 
union, 1179; under 1905-1906 pro- 
visional rules, 1186, 1238-1239; sup- 
presses parliamentary debates, 1373 
Central Asia, 841, 1016, 1125; expan- 
sion in, 941, 951, 973, 979-986, 
1027, 1124; nature of expansion in, 
982-984; provinces of, disfranchised, 
1200 

Chaadaev, Peter, 799, 814-815 
Chaikovsky, N. V., populist, 1076, 
1078, 1084 

Chaliapin, Fedor, singer, 1250-1251 
de Champigny, Duke de Cadore, for- 
eign minister, 670, 696 
Chantilly, allied conference at (1915), 
1332, 1406 

Charles, Prince of Hohenzollem-Sig- 
maringen, Prince and King of Ru- 
mania, 960-961, 1002-1004, 1013, 
1343 

Charles XIII, King of Sweden, 665 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 852 
Charlotte, Princess of Prussia. See Alex- 
andra Fedorovna, wife of Nicholas I 
Charter of the Cities (1785), 901 
Charter of the Nobility (1785), 694, 
1093; amended, 774-775; rights 
granted under, infringed, 776-777 
Charykov, M., ambassador, 1306 
Chaumont, Treaty of (1814), 681, 686 
Chauve Souris, 1252 
Cheka, 1461 

Chekhov, Anton, author, 1239, 1243; 

life and work, 1241-1242 
Cherkassky, V. A., Prince, 810, 887, 
917, 990, 1000 

Cheraiaev, M. G., General, in central 
Asia, 980-984; in the Balkans (1876), 
994-995, 1012 

Chernov, Victor, socialist revolutionary, 
1156, 1164, 1166, 1426, 1428, 1431, 
1433-1434, 1441, 1459; and peasant 
Soviets, 1414-1415; and agrarian revo- 
lution, 1415-1416; president of Con- 
stituent Assembly, 1463 
Chemyshevsky, Nicholas, literary critic, 
893 1063, 1065, 1072, 1074-1075 


Chertkov, V. G. ; 1240 
Chichagov, Paul, Admiral, 678 
Chicherin, B. N., historian, 893 n., 1069 
" Chiffon de Carlsbad 834 
Chile, 1276 

China, 1261; 1337; trade with, 711; 
opening of, and Russia's American 
colonies, 975; and expansion in Far 
East, 977-979, 1266-1268; and war 
with England and France (1857- 
1858), 978; and Korea, 1263-1264; 
and Boxer Rebellion, 1267; revolu- 
tion in, 1279 

Chinese Eastern Railway, 1265, 1268, 
1278-1279, 1283 

Chkheidze, N. S., Menshevik leader, 
1381, 1387-1388, 1390 
Chlopicki, Joseph, General, 759-760 
Christian, Prince of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Glucksburg. See Christian IX, King 
of Denmark 

Christian VIII, King of Denmark, 856 
Christian IX, King of Denmark, 959 n., 
962-963 

Christian population of Ottoman Em- 
pire, protection of, 655-656, 862, 
871, 951 n.; expected uprising of, 
658, 872-873; Treaty of Paris (1856) 
and, 949-950, 955; Gorchakov ad- 
mits Austria's interest in, 971; San 
Stefano and, 1013-1014; Treaty of 
Berlin and, 1019 

Church, Russian Orthodox, 698; op- 
poses Bible Society, 641; decadence 
of, 737; as a government agency, 798; 
controlled by lay authorities, 798 n.; 
slavophilism and, 798, 809-810, 987- 
988; and dissenters, 798-799 n.; and 
schools, 806, 1043, 1047, 1115-1116, 
1235-1237; and dispute over Holy 
Places, 861, 863-864; landholding of 
(1877), 923; and panslavism, 987- 
988, 996; and Balkan war (1876), 
994, 996; and county school boards, 
1043; and art, 1053; attacked by Leo 
Tolstoy, 1058, 1240; upheld by 
Dostoevsky, 1059; religious intoler- 
ance of, 1117; and proselytizing of 
dissenters, 1118; Empress Alexandra 
and, 1144-1145; represented in State 
Council, 1187; clergy, number of, in 
State Dumas, 1 200 n.; and Rasputin, 
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1205; failure of, to exercise unifying 
influence, 1257; and persecution of 
Uniats in Galicia, 1326-1527; and an- 
nexation of Constantinople, 1348n.; 
land decree and, 1452; ''separation” 
of from state and schools, 1461 
Churchill, Winston Spencer, 1336, 
1345-1346, 1350 
Civil war, 1456, 1475 
Clanricarde, Marquis, ambassador, 848 
Clarendon, George W. F. Villiers, Earl 
of, foreign minister, 865-867, 868 n., 
869, 985; and Congress of Paris, 948- 
950 

von Clausewits, Karl, General, 676 
Clodt, P. K., Baron, sculptor, 824 
Cobden, Richard, 842, 1349-1350 n. 
Code of 1649, 770; of 1833, 770, 784; 

of 1845 (criminal), 763, 771 
Codification, 694, 770-771 
Codrington, Sir Edward, Admiral, 830, 
832 

Colonization, internal. See Siberia 
Commercial treaties, with Prussia 
(1818), 712; Russo-German, 1110 
Committee for the Advancement of 
Literacy, 1157 

Committee of ministers, and Arakcheev, 
649 

Committee of Public Safety (1807), 
695 n. 

Committees for the Salvation of the 
Country and of the Revolution, 
1456 

Committees for the Salvation of the 
Revolution, 1442 

Communal tenure. See Village com- 
mune 

Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., 1124 
Complete Collection of Laws of the 
Russian Ernpire, 770 
Concordat, abrogated, 958 
Confederation of the Rhine, 659, 680 
Conference on the needs of agricultural 
industry, 1213 

Conrad von Hotzendorf, Baron, chief 
of staff, 1298, 1303, 1313 
Conservatism, 1065, 1102, 1174-1176, 
1189; slavophilism and, 1068; and 
the peasantry, 1176, 1190, 1199; not 
represented in first Duma, 1191; in 
second Duma, 1198; in third and 


fourth Duma, 1200; triumph of, 
1200-1201; and village commune, 
1213; and land expropriation, 1214; 
and the press, 1239; and annexation 
of Constantinople, 1348, 1352; and 
proposed palace revolution, 1373 

Constantine, Grand Duke, brother of 
Alexander II, 884-885, 911, 976, 
1090-1091; viceroy of Poland, 912- 
913, 917 

Constantine, Grand Duke, brother of 
Nicholas I, 661, 675-676, 679, 706, 
738, 778; and dynastic crisis (1825), 
745-748; and December insurrection, 
750; and Polish insurrection (1830), 
757-760 

Constantine I, King of Greece, 1345- 
1347 

Constantinople, proposed annexation of 
(1804), 655; and Tilsit treaty, 663; 
annexation of, discussed, 667; pro- 
posed occupation of, 1006-1007; Rus- 
sian occupation of, regarded inevit- 
able, 1009; seizure of, vetoed by 
Totleben, 1016-1017. See also Dar- 
danelles 

Constantinople, Conference of (1876— 
1877), 1000-1001, 1010, 1011 

Constituent Assemblv, 1391, 1407, 
1434 n, 1444, 1445 n, 1452, 1457- 
1459, 1466 n.; and People’s Will, 
1082; demand for, 1170-1171, 1173, 
1177; dropped by Constitutional 
Democratic Party, 1188; convoca- 
tion of, announced, 1382, 1392- 
1393; land reform and, 1413-1414, 
1416; Polish independence and, 1422; 
statute on elections to, 1435; com- 
plexion of, 1461-1462; meets and is 
dissolved, 1463; indifference to fate 
of, 1464, 1473 

Constitutional Democratic Party, 1186, 
1384-1386, 1399; program of, 1188; 
and elections to first Duma, 1189; 
dominates first Duma, 1190-1191; 
expects to form cabinet, 1192; and 
Viborg appeal, 1192, 1195, 1197, 
1383 n.; and elections to second 
Duma, 1197; in second Duma, 1198; 
in third and fourth Duma, 1200; and 
Progressive Bloc, 1371; members of, 
resign from government, 1430; repce- 
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Constitutional Dem. Party ( cont .) 
sentation of, in Constituent Assembly, 

1461- 1462 

Continental system, 659, 664, 666, 672, 
696, 714 

Cooperative societies, 943-944, 1222, 
1227, 1435 

Corfu, annexation of, demanded 
(1804), 655, 663 n. 

Corporal punishment, “honorary citi- 
zens” exempt from, 786; and the 
peasants, 895, 906, 1214, 1221; ap- 
plication of, restricted, 906; in armed 
forces, 908 

Corti, Luigi, Count, 1019 

Cossacks, 651, 719; zemstvos and, 
898 n.; represented in second Duma, 
1198; and congress of national 
minorities, 1425; and Kornilov “mu- 
tiny,” 1440; and October insurrec- 
tion, 1446, 1449-1450; and resistance 
to Bolshevism, 1454-1455, 1465, 
1467 

Cottage industry, 933, 1213, 1232 n. 

Council of ministers, 1173, 1185, 1191, 
1203, 1330, 1377-1378; status of 
(1905), 1187; in wartime, 1320, 
1363; complexion of (1915), 1362- 
1363; and tsar's assumption of high 
command, 1363-1364 

Council of People's Commissars, 1452- 
1454; orders peace negotiations, 
1455; legality of, denied by Senate, 
1458; and Constituent Assembly, 

1462- 1463; and Finland, 1465; and 
Ukraine, 1466-1467; calls for de- 
fensive war, 1471 

Council of the United Nobility, 1201, 
1373 

Counter-revolution, fear of, 1429, 1433- 
1434, 1439 n., 1441, 1448-1449, 
1475 

Courts. See Judiciary 

Cracow, established as free city, 684; 
annexed by Austria, 850 

Crete, Island of, 860, 1011-1012; Rus- 
sia and revolt of, 960 

Crimea, annexed, 845 n.; proposed seces- 
sion of, 872; rumored sale of, 977 

Crimean War, 756, 786, 788-789, 825, 
861, 881-883, 906, 908, 947, 952, 
969, 971, 975, 979, 985, 997, 1002, 


1028,1031, 1052, 1057,1287, 1291; 
general causes of, 826-827; events 
leading to, 858-868; and allied peace 
program (1854), 870-871, 947-948; 
and Danubian campaign, 873-874; 
and campaign in Crimea, 874-876; 
and Caucasian campaign, 876; cost 
of, 876, 941, 944; interpretations of, 
877, 1001; and Greek national as- 
pirations, 958 

Croats, panslavism and, 988, 989 n. 
Crowe, Sir Eyre, 1319 
Cubism, 1248, 1252 
Cui, C. A., composer, 1051-1052, 1249 
Currency, depreciation of, 671, 708- 
709, 787-788, 795, 944-945, 1106- 
1107; Speranskys proposals on, 
699, 709; attempted reform of, 
under Alexander I, 709; attempted 
stabilization of (1839-1843), 786- 
788; depreciation of, and tariff pol- 
icy, 940; attempted stabilization of, 
under Alexander II, 942, 944-945; 
and introduction of gold standard! 
1206-1207; criticism of, 1207-1208; 
strain on, 1208; convertibility sus- 
pended, 1359-1360; increase in cir- 
culation of, 1360, 1420 
Curzon of Kedleston, George Na- 
thaniel, Marquis, 831 
Cuza, Alexander, Prince, 960-961 
Cyprus, 1015; occupied by England, 
1019 6 

Czartoryski, Adam, Prince, 632, 656 n., 
661, 683, 694, 722, 737, 909; for- 
eign minister, 655; supports France 
(1806), 658; resigns, 658; and 
Russian annexation of Poland, 673, 
679, 705-706; and Polish insurrec- 
tion, 759-762 

Czechs, 810 n., 852, 1347; panslavism 
and, 988, 989 n., 990 
Czernin, Ottokar, Count, foreign min- 
ister, 1468 


Dan, A. F., Menshevik leader, 1448- 
1449 

Dana, Francis, envoy, 690 n. 
Danilevsky, N. Ya., author, 988-989 
Danilov, G. A., General, 1322-1323, 
1350 
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Danube, internationalization of, 671, 
945, 1021 

Danubian Principalities, 663, 666, 828- 
829, 845, 851, 864, 868, 870, 873. 
See also Moldavia, Rumania, Walla- 
chia 

Dardanelles, open to Russian merchant- 
men, 829-830, 833; and Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelesi, 838-839; and 1840 
and 1841 Straits conventions, 847- 
848, 855, 867, 871, 1021; Nicholas 
Ts proposal for control of, 860; 
French and British squadrons sent to, 
865, 867; and Treaty of Paris, 949, 
1292; and Treaty of London (1871), 
969, 1292; status of, recognized as of 
"general concern,” 1006, 1008, 1011; 
British fleet sent to, 1008-1009, 1017; 
seizure of, vetoed by Totleben, 1016- 
1017; Salisbury's statement on 
(1878), 1021; and Treaty of Berlin 
(1878), 1021, 1292; British squad- 
ron withdrawn from, 1023; status quo 
guaranteed (1881), 1027, 1125- 

1126; and Russo-German alliance, 
1136; occupation of, demanded by 
Kuropatkin, 1261; "European char- 
acter” of, recognized (1897), 1284; 
Izvolsky and revision of status of, 
1288, 1291, 1293-1299; annexation 
of, demanded by Rodzianko (1913), 
1305; negotiations for opening of 
(1911-1912), 1305-1306; Russian 
conference on (Jan., 1914), 1308; 
allied expedition to, 1328, 1331, 
1334, 1337, 1342, 1345; closure of 
(1914), 1338-1339, 1357-1358; war- 
time agreements on, 1347-1352; an- 
nexation of, demanded bv Miliukov, 
1396, 1398 

Dargomyzhsky, Alexander, composer, 

822, 1051 

Dashkov, Andrew, diplomat, 690 
D’Aumale, Duke, 959 
Davout, Louis Nicholas, Duke d'Auer- 
staedt, Marshal, 659 
Debt, public, 708-709, 787-789, 945, 
1106-1107, 1207-1209, 1359 
December insurrection (Dec. 25, 1825), 
736, 887; plans for, 748-749; course 
and failure of, 749-751; and Southern 
Army, 751; trial and fate of partici- 


pants in, 751-752, 1065; "inevitabil- 
ity” of failure of, 752; influence of, 
752, 754-755, 757, 766, 807-808; 
Alexander II and, 881 . See also North- 
ern Society, Southern Society 
Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of 
Russia, 1464-1465 

Declaration of the Rights of Soldiers, 
1 39-4 

Delcasse, Theophile, foreign minister, 
1339-1341, 1344, 1346 
Delianov, I. D., Count, minister of 
education, 1034, 1092, 1113-1114, 
1164, 1234 

Dembinski, Henry, General, 854 
Democratic Conference, 1411, 1435, 
1445 

D'Enghien, Antoine Henri de Bour- 
bon, Duke, 654, 664 
Denikin, A. I., General, 1383, 1465 
Denmark, 727, 810 n., 869, 957, 1226, 
1292, 1347; and Treaty of Tilsit, 
663; and Schleswig-Holstein, 856- 
857, 961-965 

Derby, Edward G. G, Stanley, four- 
teenth Earl of, prime minister, 
859 

Derby, Edward H. Stanley, fifteenth 
Earl of, foreign secretary, 985, 1000. 
101 5; and revolt in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 992; and Russo-Turkish War, 
1006 

Deroulede, Paul, poet, 1137 
Derzhavin Gabriel, author, 729 
D'Hedouville, G. T. J., Count, ambas- 
sador, 854 

Diaghilev, Serge, 1244, 1248, 1254 
Dibich, Ivan, Baron, Field Marshal, 
747, 761, 831 

Didlo, Charles Louis, choreographer, 
i253 ~ 

Dimitriev, Radko, General, 1133, 1323, 
1328 

Dimitry Pavlovich, Grand Duke, 1373- 
1374 

Dissenters, persecution of, 798 n., 1117- 
1119; increase in number of, 798- 
799 n., 1119; status of, under 1883 
law, 1118; disabilities of, removed, 
1119, 1173 

Dmowski, Roman, Polish leader, 762 n., 
918 
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Dobroliubov, Nicholas, literary critic, 
1063-1064, 1072 

Dogger Bank incident, 1276, 1284- 
1286 

Dolgorukov, P. D., Prince, cadet leader, 
1463 

Dolgoruky, Catherine, Princess. See 
Yurevsky, Princess 

Dolgushin, A., populist, 1076-1077 
Dondukov-Korsakov, A. M., ' Prince, 
1023 

Donets (Don) region, industrial de- 
velopment of, 931, 1111, 1225-1226, 
1231 

Dorpat, university of, 723, 804, 1032, 
1046 n. 

Dostoevsky, Fedor, novelist, 812, 819, 
1056-1057, 1072; life and work, 1058- 
1060 

Doumergue, Paul, 1411 n. 

Draga, Queen of Serbia, 1293 
Drenteln, A. R., General, 1081 
Dreyfus affair, 1241 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Edouard, foreign 
minister, 864, 868-869 n. 
Drunkenness, and spirits monopoly, 
1210-1211 

'‘Dual power/" 1391-1400, 1426 
Dubrovin, A. I., reactionary leader, 
1174-1175, 1201 

Dufferin and Ava, F. T. H., Marquis of, 
viceroy, 1128 

Dukhobory, 798 n., 1118-1119 
Dukhonin, N. N. r General, 1441, 1455* 
1456, 1467 

Dulebov, E., revolutionary, 1166 
Duncan, Isadora, dancer, 1254 
Dumovo, I. N-, minister of interior 
(1889-1895), 1093, 1098, 1104 
Dumovo, P. N., minister of interior 
(1905), 1186, 1204 
Duroc, G. C. M., Duke de Frioul, am- 
bassador, 652 

Dutov, A. P., Colonel, 1466 
Dvoriane (singular dvorianin). See 
Dvorianstvo 

Dvoridnstvo , privileges restored, 694; 
and tax on landed estates, 699; and 
industrial labor, 714; and restriction 
on right of “personal” nobles to own 
serfs, 717; restlessness among, 721; 
and absolutism, 731; corporate insti- 


tutions of remodeled, 775-776; and 
entailed estates, 776, 1212; access to 
dignity of, restricted, 776, 1222 n.; 
and “inventories” in western prov- 
inces, 779-780; and depression in 
agriculture, 782-783; economic status 
of, 784; separate schools for members 
of, 801-802, 805-806 n.; and school 
population, 802, 1234-1235; and re- 
forms of Alexander II, 880; and the 
emancipation, 883-885, 1066; and 
provincial committees, 886-887; and 
local government, 896-897; and 
zemstvos, 897-900; judicial powers 
of, under serfdom, 902; landholding 
of (1877), 923; and decay of large- 
scale farming, 928; indebtedness of, 
928; decline of landholding of, 929, 
1218, 1223-1224; loses control over 
industrial enterprises, 930; and girls' 
schools, 1041; demands social and 
constitutional reforms, 1066; Katkov 
spokesman of, 1066; and counter- 
reforms, 1093; and office of land cap- 
tain, 1094-1095; and 1890 zemstvo 
act, 1096-1097; decline of, 1098, 
1212, 1223-1224; indifference of, to 
free trade, 1 1 08; and State Nobility 
Bank, 1111; and movement for con- 
stitutional reform, 1170; represented 
in State Council f 1187; and Council 
of the United Nobility, 1201, 1373; 
opposes monetary reform, 1207; com- 
mittee on needs of, 1212 
Dybenko, P. E., Bolshevik, 1455 
Dzerzhinsky, F. E., Bolshevik, 1461 


Eastern question, defined, 826. See also 
Ottoman Empire, dissolution of 
Eastern Rumelia, 1020, 1022-1023, 
1126, 1132-1133. See also Bulgaria 
Edward VII, King of England, 1134, 
1287, 1289 

Egypt, 667, 844, 860, 988, 1006, 1141, 
1349 

Ehmroth, Johan Casimir, General, 1131 
Elizabeth, Empress, wife of Alexander 
I, 632-633, 650 

Elliot, Sir Henry, ambassador, 992, 1001 
Elman, Misha-, violinist, 1250 
Emancipation of serfs, Arakcheev's 



Index 

project for, 650; Napoleon's reasons 
for not proclaiming, 678; Speransky 
on, 697; and Novosiltsev’s constitu- 
tional proposal, 701; discussion of, 
715-716; in Baltic provinces, 718- 
719; expected by peasants (1812), 
720; and liberal opinion, 737; Free- 
masonry and, 740; secret societies 
and, 742; Nikita Muravcv and Pestel 
and, 743; Constantine's rumored 
support of, 745; Nicholas I on, 754, 
778; rejected by 1826 committee, 
777; Alexander II and, 778, 780, 881, 
883-885, 888; and rationalization of 
fanning, 782-783; upheld by Slavo- 
philes, 810, 990; expected by peasants 
after Crimean War, 882; framing of 
legislation on, 884-888; public dis- 
cussion of permitted, 886; and pro- 
vincial committees, 886-888, 891, 
896; and editorial commissions, 887- 
888; and State Council, 888, 891; 
statutes on, promulgated, 888; stages 
of, 888-890; complexity of, 888, 921- 
922; and redemption payments, 889- 
892, 896, 1159, 1212-1214; and legal 
status of former serfs, 890; and com- 
munal tenure, 890, 892-893, 896, 
1159, 1212; and peasant government, 
890, 893-894, 896; and peasant al- 
lotments, 890-891, 896; and former 
household serfs, 896; and local gov- 
ernment, 896; in western provinces, 
896, 916-917, 1101; and reform of 
judiciary, 902; and army reform, 907; 
and Russia’s alleged leadership in 
eastern Europe, 915; slow progress 
of, 922-923; effects of, on industry, 
929-930; and American view of Kara- 
kozov’s attempted regicide, 974; 
Dimitry Tolstoy opposed to, 1033; 
criticized by Chemyshevsky; ac- 
claimed by Slavophiles and liberal 
westerners, 1065; criticized by radi- 
cals, 1074-1075; statutes on, believed 
a forgery, 1079; and program of So- 
cial Democratic Party, 1150 

Enemy aliens, policy towards, 1360- 
1361 

Engelhard, Colonel, 1321 

Engels, Frederick, 760, 850, 914, 1123; 
on Russian expansion in Asia, 986 
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England, 645, 694, 786, 858, 982, 12 1C, 
1258, 1260, 1473; rapprochement 
with (1801), 651-652; alliance with, 
against France (1805), 655; blockade 
of, proclaimed (1806) , 659; and anti- 
French coalition (1806-1807), 660- 
661; Napoleon bent on defeat of, 
662; and Tilsit, 663; Russia forced 
into conflict with, 664; and Erfurt, 
667-668; and Franco- Austrian War 
(1809), 669; Russian trade of, and 
Continental System, 671; and Russo- 
Persian negotiations (1813), 67 3 n.; 
military agreement with Russia 
(1812), 674; and Quadruple Alli- 
ance, 681, 686-687; and Congress of 
Vienna, 682-684; and anti-Russian 
alliance (1815), 683-684; and second 
Peace of Paris, 684-685; and Holy 
Alliance, 685; and European Alliance, 
687-689; subsidizes Russia during 
Napoleonic wars, 709; and Russian 
trade, 711, 790, 792, 938, 1231, 
1358; and Polish insurrection (1830), 
760-761; repeal of Com Laws and 
Russian grain exports, 781; Nicholas 
I’s inability to understand govern- 
ment of, 827; and Greek independ- 
ence, 828-829, 832, 834; and Russian 
expansion in Near East, 830-831; and 
Turkish crisis (1832-1833), 836-841; 
pro-Turkish sentiment in, 841; rivalry 
with Russia in Persia, 843; and near 
eastern crisis (1839), 846; and Ru- 
manian independence, 852; and Hun- 
garian revolution, 854-855; and 
Schleswig-Holstein, 856, 961-963; 
Nicholas I offers cooperation to 
(1853), 860-861, 863, 865; and dis- 
pute over Holy Places, 861-864; sends 
squadron to Dardanelles, 865; and 
1853 crisis, 865-869; eagerness for 
war in, 868, 951 n., 1001; sends fleet 
to Black Sea, 868, 877; ultimatum to 
Russia (1854), 868-869; diplomacy 
of, during Crimean War, 869-872; 
and Crimean campaign, 873-876; and 
interpretations of Crimean War, 877, 
951 n.; and Polish insurrection, 914, 
951; finances Russian railway con- 
struction, 935-936; builds merchant 
ships for Russia, 937; and Congress 
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of Paris (1856), 948-950; Russia’s 
estrangement from, 953; diplomatic 
intervention of, on behalf of Poland, 
956-958; and accession of George I 
of Greece, 958-960; and Franco- 
Prussian War, 967; and abrogation 
of Black Sea clause, 967-969; and 
Russian colonies in America, 973- 
976; and China (1840’s-1860’s), 
977-978; and Russian expansion in 
Central Asia, 984-986, 1125; and re- 
volt in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(1875), 992; and Balkan war (1876), 
993, 999; and Constantinople Con- 
ference, 1000-1001; and Russo- 
Turkish War (1877-1878), 1005- 
1007; and Russian peace terms, 1007- 
1008, 1014-1015, 1017-1018; orders 
fleet to Constantinople, 1008; and 
San Stefano, 1014-1016; and Con- 
gress of Berlin, 1017-1019, 1024; 
fleet of, withdrawn from Dardanelles, 
1023; war on, demanded by Aksakov, 
1 024; Russian hostility towards, 
1026-1027; Alexander Ill’s dislike for, 
1087-1088; and persecution of Rus- 
sian Jews, 1121, 1287; and Afghan- 
istan crisis (1885), 1127-1129; ap- 
proves Bulgarian unification, 1132; 
Balkan policy of, attacked, 1 1 34; Rus- 
sian investments of, 1226; and Rus- 
sian expansion in Far East, 1262- 
1264, 1266, 1268; and Japanese alli- 
ance, 1269-1270; and Dogger Bank 
incident, 1276, 1285; and Russo- 
Japanese rapprochement , 1282; and 
rapprochement with Russia, 1283, 
1286-1287; and German big-navy 
program, 1287, 1289-1290; and Rus- 
sian convention (1907), 1287-1288, 
1309-1310; and Bagdad railway, 
1290-1291; and opening of Straits to 
warships, 1292, 1294, 1306; and an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
1296; and Balkan war (1911-1913), 
1302-1304, 1309; and outbreak of 
World War I, 1313, 1315-1316, 
1318-1319; and World War I, 1322, 
1328, 1332, 1334, 1400; and Triple 
Entente treaty, 1335, 1467; decline 
of pro-Russian sentiment in, 1336; 


animosity towards, 1336-1337; and 
Japanese expansion, 1337; and nego- 
tiations with Turkey, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Rumania, and Greece, 1338- 
1347; and Russian war aims, 1347- 
1352; and Russian trade via Sweden, 
1358; portion of Russian gold reserve 
transferred to, 1359; recognizes Pro- 
visional Government, 1359; detains 
political emigres , 1399; asylum for 
Nicholas II, 1436 n. 

Entente Cordiale (Anglo-French) 
1282, 1287 

Enver Pasha, 1334, 1338 
Erfurt, conference and convention of 
(1808), 667-668, 670, 696 
Ermolov, A. P., General, 831 
Ernest II, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
957 “ ' 

“Estates” (classes), bill on, 767; and 
admission to schools, 776; and “hon- 
orary citizens,” 786; and school sys- 
tem, 800-802; and peasant govern- 
ment, 893-895; and legal status of 
peasantry, 895; and zemstvos, 897, 
898 n., 899; and local and municipal 
government reform (1864, 1870), 
902; and pre-reform army, 907; and 
army reform (1874), 908-909; school 
system based on, advocated, 1036; 
and admission to girls' schools, 1 040- 
1041; abolition of, demanded, 1066; 
allegedly weakened by great reforms, 
1093; proposed limitation of influ- 
ence of, in local government, 1094; 
and 1890 zemstvo act, 1096; and 
school policies under Alexander III, 
1113-1115; survivals of, 1222; abol- 
ished, 1392 

Estonia, 718-719, 1425 
Eugene, Metropolitan, 641 
Eugenie, Empress of France, 953 
European Alliance, 687-690 
Evlogius, Bishop, 1326 
Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet, 1382, 1387, 1392-1393; estab- 
lished, 1389-1390; and Kerensky’s 
participation in Provisional Govern- 
ment, 1391; and Army Order No. 1, 
1393-1394; approves “coalition” 
government, 1399-1400 
Expressionism, 1247, 1252 
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Factory committees, 1417-1420, 1457, 
1560 

Factory legislation, 796-797, 933; and 
employer-employee relations, 1105; 
and factory inspectors, 1105; and fac- 
tory boards, 1105; and employment 
of women, 1105-1106; and juvenile 
labor, 1105-1106; and 11%-hour day, 
1149, 1160-1161; and employers' ac- 
cident liability, 1160, 1228-1229; and 
factory elders, 1160-1161; and trade 
unions, 1186, 1228; and sick benefit 
funds, 1228; and factory committees, 
1419; and 8-hour day, 1419, 1460 
Fadeev, R. A., author, 988 
von Falkenhayn, Erich, General, 1328 
Famine, 1139; 1148, 1152, 1159, 1167, 
1212 

Far East, expansion in, 951, 1108 
Faure, Felix, President, 1283 
Fedotov, Paul, painter, 823 
Ferdinand, Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, King Consort of Portugal, 
959 

Ferdinand, Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, King of Bulgaria, 1134, 1 295, 
1340,1346 m 

Ferdinand, King of Rumania, 1343 
Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, 852- 
853 

Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, 688, 736 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, Arch- 
duke, 959 

Fet, Athanasius, poet, 819, 1061 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, philosopher, 
808 

Fighting Union for the Liberation of 
the Working Class, 1148, 1160 
Filonenko, M., army commissar, 1410, 
1437, 1439 

Finland, 634, 718, 736, 873, 902, 964, 
1172 m, 1182 m, 1192, 1238, 1358, 
1444, 1466; annexation of, 665, 667, 
671, 692; constitutional arrangements 
in (1809), 702-704; abrogation of 
autonomy of, demanded, 743; pro- 
posed severance of, 869, 872; 1863 
diet and constitution of, 881, 919- 
920; under Nicholas I, 919; pro- 
Swedish sympathies in, 947; and 
Fundamental Statutes (1899), 1158; 
defends her liberties, 1158; and mur- 


der of Bibikov, 1167; and revolu- 
tionary’ movement (1904-1905), 
1169-1170, 1179; restrictive legisla- 
tion on, abrogated, 1180, 1202; repre- 
sented in Russian State Council, 
1187; and 1910 legislation, 1202- 
1203; Progressive Bloc and, 1371; 
independence movement in 1422- 
1423; independence of, 1423, 1465; 
and Brcst-Litovsk, 1471 
Finnish Part}’ of Active Resistance, 
1169 

Finnish Workers' Republic, 1465 
First World War, 1144, 1146, 1206, 
1208-1209, 1216, 1222, 1229, 1232, 
1237-1238, 1243, 1245, 1255, 1258, 
1261, 1291, 1303, 1309, 1383; 
causes of, 1312-1313, 1318-1319; 
outbreak of, 1312-1319; and “Russian 
steam roller," 1320, 1411, 1411- 
1412 m; and east Prussian campaign, 
1322-1324, 1326, 1336; and Galician 
campaign, 1325-1327; and German 
offensive on eastern front, 1328- 
1330; and shortage of supplies, 1329; 
size of armies in, 1329; casualties in, 
1329, 1333, 1377; and “scorched 
earth" policy, 1330-1331, 1363; and 
Brusilov offensive, 1332-1333, 1344; 
on Caucasian front, 1333-1334; and 
Russian navy’, 1334; and Russian war 
aims, 1347-1352; cost of, 1359; pa- 
triotism and breakdown of national 
morale in, 1375-1379; and June 
(1917) offensive, 1408-1409, 1422, 
1430, 1437; and Russian armistice 
agreements, 1467-1468; and Brest- 
Litovsk, 1467-1473 

“Five, The," composers, 1051-1052, 
1249 

Fokine, Michael, choreographer, 1254 
Fontainbleau, Treaty of (1814), 681 
Formosa, 1263-1264 
Fourier, Francois Marie Charles, 808, 
811-812 

Fox, Charles James, prime minister, 658 
Fox, Gustavus V., American politician, 
974 

France, 645, 736, 789, 844, 860, 982, 
1178, 1210, 1258, 1473; estrange- 
ment from (1801), 652, 654; treaty 
of friendship with (1801), 653-654; 
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France ( continued ) 

war with (1805-1807), 657-661;and 
Russian alliance (1807-1812), 661- 
671; and 1812 war, 671-678; and 
“War of Liberation,” 679-681; and 
Congress of Vienna, 682-684; and 
anti-Russian alliance (1815), 683; 
and European Alliance, 687-690; and 
Polish insurrection (1830), 760-761; 
and Russian trade, 790, 938, 1358; 
Nicholas I’s hostility towards, 827; 
and Greek independence, 829, 832; 
and Turkish crisis (1832-1833), 
836-837, 840-841; and near eastern 
crisis, 846-847; Russian ambassador 
to, recalled (1842), 849 n.; and 1848 
revolution, 850-852; and Hungarian 
revolution, 854; and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 856-857, 962; and dispute over 
Holy Places, 861-862, 864; and 1853 
crisis, 865-869; and Crimean War, 
869-870, 873-877; and Polish insur- 
rection (1863), 914, 951, 953; fi- 
nances Russian railway construction, 
935; and Congress of Paris (1856), 
948-950; rapprochement with Rus- 
sia, 953; and diplomatic intervention 
on behalf of Poland, 956-958, 961; 
and accession of George I of Greece, 
958-960; and Crete uprising, 960; 
and war with Prussia, 966-967; and 
abrogation of Black Sea clause, 969; 
and revolt in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(1875), 992; and Constantinople 
Conference, 1001; and Congress of 
Berlin, 1019; and Afghanistan crisis 
(1885), 1129; and loan to Russia, 
1209; Russian investments of, 1226; 
and China, 1266, 1268; and Russo- 
Japanese War, 1277; and Russo- 
Japanese rapprochement, 1282; and 
Bagdad railway, 1290-1291; and 
Aland Islands, 1292; and annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1296, 
1306; and opening of Straits, 1296, 
1 306; and Balkan wars (1911-1913), 
1301-1303; and von Sanders' ap- 
pointment, 1307; and outbreak of 
World War I, 1313, 1315, 1318- 
1319; and World War 1, 1 322, 1 328, 
1332-1334, 1400; and Triple En- 
tente treaty, 1335, 1467; anti-Russian 


feeling in, 1336; and Turkey, 1338; 
and negotiations with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Greece, 1339-1341, 
1344, 1346-1347; and Russian war 
aims, 1347, 1349-1352; recognizes 
Provisional Government, 1395; de- 
tains political emigres, 1399; Russian 
brigades in, 1411-1412 n. 

Francis, D. F., ambassador, 1404 
Francis I, Emperor of Austria, 657, 659, 
668, 670, 674, 681, 685, 834 
Francis II, Holy Roman Emperor. See 
Francis I, Emperor of Austria 
Francis Ferdinand, Archduke, 1311- 
1312 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
853-854, 856, 858, 866, 870, 872, 
954-955, 1284, 1296; and three em- 
perors' league (1873), 971-972; and 
revolt in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(1875), 991; and Reichstadt agree- 
ment (1876) , 997; and Russian peace 
terms, 1014; and outbreak of World 
War I, 1313 

Franco-Austrian Alliance (1812), 673, 
685 

Franco-Austrian War (1859), 954-955 
Franco-Prussian Alliance (1812), 673 
Fran co-Prussian Treaty (1807), 663 
Franco-Prussian War (1870), 966-967 
Franco-Russian Alliance (1895), 953, 
955, 961, 1109, 1125, 1141, 1260, 
1271, 1283, 1287; advocated by Kat- 
kov, 1134, 1137; terms of, 1138-1139; 
consequences of, 1140; and proposed 
Anglo-German alliance, 1285; unaf- 
fected by Bjorko Treaty, 1286 
Frederick, Prince of Augustenburg, 963 
Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, 
961,1136 

Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 962- 
963 

Frederick William III, King of Prus- 
sia, 636, 653, 657-658, 660, 674, 
680-683, 754, 845; and Alexander I 
at Memel, 660; at Tilsit, 662 
Frederick William IV, King of Prussia, 
856-858, 866, 870-871 
Frederikshamn, Peace of (1809), 665, 
703 

Free Economic Society, 715-716 
'Tree farmers,” 717, 778 
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Free School of Music, 1051 
Freemasonry, 639, 641; and Decembrist 
movement, 740, 740-741 n.; dis- 
solved, 742 

Friedland, battle of (1807), 661 
Fuad Pasha, 855, 863 
Fundamental Laws (1906), 1187-1189, 
1194, 1199, 1215, 1259, 1421 
Futurism, 1245, 1247-1248, 1252 

de Gabriac, P. ]. A. M. E. de Cadoine, 
Marquis, diplomat, 639, 641 
Gagarin, P. P., Prince, president coun- 
cil of ministers, 1035 
Galicia, 672, 852, 955,957, 1334, 1347, 
1400, 1423; occupied, 1326-1327; re- 
treat from, 1328, 1330, 1342; Brusi- 
lov offensive in, 1332-1333; 1917 of- 
fensive in, 1409-1410, 1430 
Galicia, eastern, annexed by Russia 
(1809), 669; by Austria (1815), 
684 

Gamble, Sir Douglas, Admiral, 1307 
Gapon, George, priest, 1171, 1172 n. 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 914, 955 
Gastein, Convention of (1865), 963 
Geltser, Catherine, ballerina, 1253 
Gendarmery, 771-772, 906 
General Company of Russian Railways, 
935 

George, Prince of Greece, 1142 
George I, King of Greece, 959-960 
George III, King of England, 659 
George IV, King of England, 682 
George V, King of England, 1436 n. 
Georgia, 1170, 1425; annexed, 845, 872 
German Confederation, 855-858, 960, 
962, 965 

German settlers, policy towards, 1360 
Germany, 674, 789, 810 n., 1178, 1210, 
1248, 1258, 1260; federation of pro- 
posed (1804), 655; and Russian 
trade, 790, 938, 1231, 1358; national 
movement in, 855-856; finances Rus- 
sian railway construction, 936; unifi- 
cation of, 961-967; and abrogation of 
Black Sea clause, 969; and three em- 
perors' league (1873), 970-973; pan- 
slavism and, 988-989; and revolt in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 991-992; 
and Balkan war (1876), 997-998; 
and Constantinople Conference, 
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1001; and Russian peace negotiations 
(1878), 1014-1015; and Treaty of 
Berlin, 1017-1019; tariff measures and 
estrangement from Russia, 1025- 
1026; and revival of three emperors’ 
league, 1027; and alliance with Aus- 
tria (1879), 1027, 1135; and tariff 
war with Russia, 1109-1110; and Bul- 
garian unification, 1132; Balkan pol- 
icy of, attacked, 1134; and Russian 
alliance (1887), 1135-1139; and 
Triple .Alliance, 1137; and Franco- 
Russian Alliance, 1138-1139; Russian 
investments of, 1226; and colonial 
expansion, 1258, 1287; and Korea, 
1263-1264; and Kiaochow, 1266, 
1284; and Boxer Rebellion, 1267; 
and Russo-Japanese War, 1271-1276, 
1277; and Anglo-Russian entente , 
1287; and big navy program, 1287, 
1289; and annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 1288, 1297-1298; and 
Bagdad railway, 1290-1291; and 
Aland Islands, 1292; and Balkan 
wars (1911-1913), 1302-1304; and 
von Sanders' appointment, 1307; and 
outbreak of World War I, 1313, 
1315-1316, 1318-1319; and World 
War 1, 1322, 1324, 1327, 1332-1333, 
1340, 1349-1350, 1397, 1410; and 
offensive on eastern front, 1328-1 329; 
and Turkey, 1337-1338; colonies of, 
partitioned, 1340, 1346-1347; and 
Bulgaria, 1342; urged to overthrow 
bourgeois government, 1397; Lenin 
travels through, 1401; proletariat of, 
extolled by Lenin, 1402 n.; Lenin 
allegedly agent of, 1432; occupies 
Riga, 1438; mutiny in navy of, 1446; 
and Finland, 1465; and Brest-Litovsk. 
1467-1470, 1473; advances in Russia, 
1470; recognizes Ukrainian People's 
Republic, 1470; occupies Ukraine, 
1471 

Gershuni, G, A., terrorist, 1152, 1154, 
1166 

von Gerstner, professor, 789 

Giers, M. N., ambassador, 1306 

Giers, N, K., foreign minister, 1007, 
1024, 1090, 1110, 1259, 1296 n.; 
and rapprochement with Germany. 
1026-1027; characterization, 1124- 
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1125; and three emperors’ league 
(1881-1887), 1126-1127, 1135; and 
Afghan crisis, 1129; and Bulgaria, 
1130-1132, 11 34-1135; and Katkov, 
1134-1135; and Russo-German Al- 
liance, 1135-1138; and Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance, 1137-1139 
Giesl von Gieslingen, Waldimir, Frei- 
herr, ambassador, 1315 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 951 n., 967, 
969, 985, 999, 1005, 1127, 1129 
Glazunov, A. K, composer and con- 
ductor, 1250, 1254 

Glinka, Michael, composer, 8 21-822, 
1254 

Gnedich, Nicholas, poet, 731 
Gbben 7 1334 

Goderich, Viscount. See Ripon, F. J. 
Robinson 

Godnev, I. V., politician, 1435 
von Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, 686 
Goetz, Michael (A.R.), socialist revo- 
lutionary, 1152 

Gogol, Nicholas, novelist, 715, 815, 
820-821, 1055-1057; life and work, 
817-819 

Golenishchev-Kutuzov-Smolensky, 

M. I., Prince. See Kutuzov, M. I. 
Golitsin, Alexander, Prince, chief proc- 
urator, 634, 641-649, 737 n., 739, 
746; religious doctrines of, 638-640, 
minister of education, 724-725; and 
censorship, 728 

Golitsin, N. D., Prince, president coun- 
cil of ministers, 1365 
Golovnin, A, V,, minister of education, 
1032-1034, 1043, 1065, 1075 
von der Goltz , Kolmar, Baron, General, 
1307 

Goncharov, Alexander, novelist, 819, 
1061 

Goncharova, N., painter, 1248 
Gorchakov, Alexander, Prince, chancel- 
lor, 871, 961, 1124; characterization, 
952; and rapprochement with France, 
953-954, 956; and Anglo-French 
intervention in Poland, 957, 961; 
and Crete uprising, 960; and unifica- 
tion of Germany, 964-965; and re- 
vision of Treaty of Paris, 966-969, 
1292; and Franco-Prussian War, 967; 


and three emperors’ league, 970-973 
1005, 1014, 1025, 1027; and Amer- 
ican Civil War, 973-974; and sale 
of Alaska, 975; and expansion in Far 
East, 979; and expansion in central 
Asia, 982, 984-985; and panslavism 
990, 995-996, 1017; and revolt in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (1875), 
991-992; and Balkan war (1876), 
993, 999; and Reichstadt agreement 
(1876), 997; and Austro-Russian 
agreement (1877), 998; and peace- 
ful solution of Balkan conflict, 1000- 
1001; and Rumania, 1002, 1004, 
1013; and war with Turkey, 1006; 
and Russian peace program, 1007- 
1008, 1012; and San Stefano, 1011- 
1012; and Congress of Berlin, 1015, 
1018-1019, 1025; and negotiations 
with England, 1016; and Treaty of 
Berlin, 1025; retires, 1026 
Gorchakov, Michael, Prince, General, 
865, 870-871, 873, 875-876; viceroy 
of Poland, 910-912, 948 
Goremykin, I. L., 1156, 1158, 1167, 
1175, 1214; president, council of min- 
isters (1906), 1190-1193; dismissed, 
1192; president, council of ministers 
(1914-1916), 1205, 1363, 1368- 
1370; dismissed, 1364, 1372; and 
Progressive Bloc, 1371 
Gorky, Maxim (Alexis Peshkov), au- 
thor, 817, 1149, 1240; life and work, 
1242-1243 
Goss ner, priest, 643 
Government, central, and establishment 
of ministries (1802), 692; advisory 
council (1769) abolished, 694; and 
“permanent council,” 694; and “non- 
official committee,” 694, 716, 722; 
administrative colleges abolished, 695; 
and status of the Senate, 695; and 
reform of ministries (1811), 697- 
698; and State Council, 697-698; and 
modernization of civil service, 699, 
724; and administrative practice, 
701-702; and Finland, 702-704; in 
Poland (1815), 705-706; and aboli- 
tion of Polish autonomous institu- 
tions, 762-764; and “committee of 
December 6, 1826,” 765, 767, 776, 
786; and secret committees, 765-767, 
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769, 778; and committee of min- 
isters, 766-768; and status of State 
Council and Senate under Nicholas 
I, 767-768; and His Majesty's Own 
Chancery, 768, 770-772, 785, 1083; 
prevalence of the military in, 773; 
and council of ministers (1861), 
920; and Supreme Executive Com- 
mission (1880), 1083; and Loris- 
Melikov's constitutional proposals, 
1083, 1090; and “state of emergency" 
legislation, 1091, 1170, 1181, Un- 
representative, demand for, 1167- 
1168, 1170, 1173; and proposed con- 
sultative Duma, 1172; and right of 
petition, 1173, 1181; and October 
Manifesto, 1178; atrophy of, 1179; 
and State Duma, 1187; and State 
Council, 1187; and council of min- 
isters (1905), 1187; and proposed 
liberal cabinet, 1192-1193; and legis- 
lation under Article 87, 1194-1195, 
1197-1198, 1215, 1368; and elections 
to second Duma, 1197; and 1907 
election law, 1199-1200, 1202, 1214; 
and law on army administration, 
1320, 1363; and control of food dis- 
tribution, 1357; conflicting tendencies 
in, 1361; and intervention of the 
Empress and Rasputin, 1362-1366; 
decay of, 1365-1366; and Unions of 
Zemstvos and Towns, 1365-1366; 
and Duma in wartime, 1367-1369, 
1371-1373; and special councils, 
1369-1370; and war industries com- 
mittees, 1370; and Zemgor, 1370; 
and Progressive Bloc, 1371-1372; and 
Rasputin issue, 1372; and Provisional 
Government, 1383-1388; and the So- 
viets, 1388-1392; and “dual power/' 
1392-1400; and first coalition, 1426- 
1429; and second coalition, 1433- 
1434; and substitutes for parliament, 
1435-1436; and third coalition, 
1441-1442; and proclamation of a 
republic, 1442; and dissolution of the 
Duma, 1442; and arrest of Provisional 
Government, 1450; and Council of 
People's Commissars, 1452-1453; and 
Cheka, 1461; and Constituent As- 
sembly, 1461-1463 

Government, local, institutions of 1775 


restored, 693; in Russian Poland, 
705 n.; autonomous institutions of, 
in Bessarabia, 707 n.; changes in, 
under Nicholas I, 769; peasant, under 
emancipation acts, 890, 59 3-896, 
1094; statute (1864) on, S97-901; 
in Poland, autonomous institutions 
of, restored (1862), 911; and Polish 
grnim (1864), 91 ”-91 8; peasant and 
land captains, 1093-1095, 1099; func- 
tions of, expanded in wartime, 1361, 
1366; and revolutionary agencies, 
1390, 1392-1393; breakdown of, 
1392; Lvov and anarchy of, 1393; 
represented in State Conference, 
1435; and resistance to Bolshevism, 
1457; under Soviets, 1460-1461. See 
also Burghers, Dvorianstvo, Emanci- 
pation, Merchants, Peasants, Zem- 
stvos 

Government, municipal, changes in, 
under Nicholas I, 769-770; reform 
(1870) of, 901-902; and girls’ 
schools, 1041; and primary schools, 
1044-1045, 1236; and Loris-Melikov’s 
constitutional proposals, 1083; under 
1892 act, 1093, 1097-1098, 1121; 
policies of, 1099; and factory boards, 
1105; and liberal movement, 1170; 
and Duma school bill, 1234; and 
war effort, 1331, 1367; and Union of 
Towns, 1367; Progressive Bloc and, 
1371; demands representative insti- 
tutions, 1372; revolutionary reorgan- 
ization of, 1393-1394; election to, 
under 1917 law, 1428, 1446; repre- 
sented in State Conference, 1435; in 
Petrograd, and October insurrection, 
1450, 1456; and resistance to Bol- 
shevism, 1458 

Grabar, I. E., painter, 1247 

Grain exports, 710-711, 781, 928-930, 
938-939, 1110, 1230; Crimean War 
and, 864; gold standard and, 1208; 
extinct, 1358 

de Gramont, A. A. A., Duke, foreign 
minister, 967 

Grand Army (1812), 674, 677-679, 
692 

Granovsky, T. N., professor, 805, 808 

Granville, G. G. Leveson-Gower, Earl, 
foreign minister, 952, 984, 1128; and 
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Granville, G. G. ( continued ) 

abrogation of Black Sea clause, 967* 
968 

Grechaninov, A. T., composer, 1250 
Greece, revolution in (1821), 688, 
739-740; European Powers and in- 
dependence of, 689, 828-829, 832- 
834, 872; and Black Sea trade, 790; 
and accession of George I, 958-960; 
and uprising in Crete, 960; pan- 
slavism and, 989; Reichstadt agree- 
ment and, 997; San Stefano and, 
1012-1013; Treaty of Berlin and, 
1019, 1021; and Bulgarian unifica- 
tion, 1133; and war with Turkey 
(1897), 1283; and Balkan wars 
(1911-1913), 1302-1304; wartime 
negotiations with, 1335, 1338-1341, 
1343-1347, 1350 

Greig, S. A., minister of finance, 942 
de Grellct du Mobillier, Etienne, 
quaker, 641-642 

Grey, Charles, Earl, prime minister, 835 
Grey, Sir Edward (Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon), 1287, 1290, 1298, 1304, 
1336, 1411 n.; and opening of Straits 
to warships, 1292, 1296, 1306, 1349- 
1350 n.; and von Sanders' appoint- 
ment, 1307; and outbreak of World 
War I, 1315-1316, 1318-1319; and 
negotiations with Italy, 1339-1340; 
and negotiations with Bulgaria, 
1340-1343; and negotiations with 
Rumania, 1344; and negotiations 
with Greece, 1345-1346; and Rus- 
sian annexation of Constantinople, 
1 347, 1 349; and war aims, 1 347-1 3 52 
Griboedov, Alexander, author, 732-735, 
751, 819-820 

Grigorev, Apollon, literary critic, 820 
Grigorovich, I. K., Admiral, 1364 n., 
1365 

Grimm, D. I., architect, 1054 
Grippenberg, O. K., General, 1274 
Guards, imperial, disaffection among, 
716, 738; and dynastic crisis (1825), 
746-747; and December insurrection, 
748-751; called for combat duty, 
1004 

Guchkov, A. I„ Octobrist leader, 1189, 
1331-1332 n., 1370, 1372, 1442; and 
Rasputin, 1146, 1205; and abdica- 


tion, 1381-1382; minister of war, 
1385-13 86, 1396; and army com- 
mittees, 1394; resigns, 1395, 1400 
1405 

Guilds, and 1892 municipal government 
act, 1098 

Guizot Frangois Pierre Guillaume, 
ambassador, 840, 847 
Gulistan, Treaty of (1813), 673-674 n , 
830-831 

Giinzberg, financier, 1028 
Gurev, Dimitry, Count, minister of 
finance, 709 

Gurko, J. V., General, 1004-1005 
Gustavus IV Adolphus, King of Swe- 
den, 665 

Hague, The, first and second confer- 
ence of, 1261 

Haldane, Richard Burden, Viscount, 
lord chancellor, 1309-1310 
Hamburg America Line, 1276, 1289 
Hanover, 660, 683, 965, 1347 
Hardcnberg, Charles, Prince, foreign 
minister, 683 

Hardinge, Sir Charles (Baron Hardinge 
of Penshurst), diplomat, 1287 
Harriman, E. H., financier, 1279 
Hartmann, V. I., architect, 1054 
Hartwig, N., diplomat, 1300, 1304, 
1306 

Hay, John, secretary of state, 1267 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 
philosopher, 808, 820 
Heifetz, Jasha, violinist, 1250 
Helen, Grand Duchess, widow of Grand 
Duke Michael, 885, 900 
Helfman, Jesse, revolutionary, 1084, 
1120 

Helsingfors, university of, 726, 1046 n. 
Herat, Anglo-Russian rivalries in, 843, 
1128, 1129-1130 n. 

Hershtenzveig, A. D., General, 912 
Hertsenstein, M. I., cadet deputy, 1201 
Herzegovina. See Bosnia 
Herzen, Alexander, revolutionary, 772, 
807-809, 811, 1074; and emancipa- 
tion, 886, 1065, 1068-1069, 1074; 
and communal tenure, 893 n., 1069; 
and Polish insurrection, 915, 1070; 
program and propaganda of, 1068- 
1070; and The Bell, 1068-1070; and 
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“land and freedom/' 1069, 1413; and 
movement “to the people/' 1069, 
1076; founder of populism, 1072 
Hesse-Cassel, electorate of, 857-858 
Highways, 789 

von Hindenburg, Paul, Field Marshal, 
1322, 1325, 1328 
Hippius, Zinaida, poet, 1245 
His Majesty's Own Chancerv, 695 n., 
768, 770-772, 785, 813, 1040, 1083 
Historiography, Russian, 730-731, 799, 
803, 805, 1050 
Hobart Pasha, Admiral, 960 
von Hoffmann, Max, General, 1468- 
1469 

Hofmann, Joseph Casimir, pianist, 1250 
Hohenberg, Duchess of, 1312 
Holland, 672, 674, 683, 861, 957, 982, 
1226, 1258; finances Russian railway 
construction, 935 

Holstein, Duchy of, 856-858, 961-965, 
1347 

Holy Alliance, 636, 724, 727 n., 739, 
869, 947, 956, 1126; and Baroness 
Kriidner, 642; religious basis of, 643- 
645; establishment and status of, 
685-687, 689, 692; in abeyance, 827- 
829, 834, 844-845, 848; revived 
(1830, 1833) 834, 840; weakened, 
858; restored (1873), 971-972 
Holy Host, 1121-1122 
Holv Places, dispute over, 859, 861- 
864, 868 

Holy See, 957, 1327 n. 

Holy Synod, 737 n., 764, 806, 1088, 
1112, 1205, 1363 n.; opposes Bible 
Society, 641, 764 n.; and dynastic 
crisis (1825), 746, 751; dependence 
of, on chief procurator, 798 n.; and 
schools, 806, 1042, 1046 n., 1047, 
1116; excommunicates Tolstoy, 1240 
Horowitz, Vladimir, pianist, 1250 
Hrushevsky, Michael, Ukrainian leader, 
1327,1424 

Hudson s Bay Company, 975 
Hughes, John, industrialist, 932 
Hungary, 689, 955, 966; revolution and 
Russian intervention in, 788, 804, 
853-855, 872 

Iakubovich, Alexander, Decembrist, 
737, 748, 750 


Ianson T la. E.„ economist, 1100-1101 
Ianushkevieh, X. X., General, 331” 
1318, 1323, 1332, 1344; and de- 
moralization of the army, 1378 
Ibrahim Pasha, 828, 832,'836, 846 
Ignatev, N. P., Count, General, 96”, 
971; and panslavism, 990, 996, 
1028, 1091; and war with Turkey, 
999, 1001; and peace negotiations, 
1007, 1010, 1015-1016; and San 
Stefano, 1010-1013, 1125, 1130; dis- 
missed, 1017; minister of interior, 
1091-1092, 1112 

Ignatev, P. N„ Count, minister of edu- 
cation, 1238 

Illiteracy, prevalence of, 903, 1048, 
1184,' 1235; decline of, 1256-1257 
Imperial Archeological Society, 805 n. 
Imperial Odessa Society of History and 
Antiquities, 805 n. 

Impressionism, 1247, 1252 
Income tax, 1359 

India, 982, 1141, 1288; expedition for 
conquest of, recalled, 651-652; 
Franco-Russian plan for conquest of, 
666-667; England and Russian threat 
to, 841, 844, 877, 984, 986, 1006; 
Skobelev and conquest of, 986; 
Alexander II denies threat to, 
1000 

Industry, growth of, 713, 791-792, 931, 
1224-1225, 1232; uncertainties of sta- 
tistics of, 713, 930; servile and hired 
labor in, 713-714, 792-794, 929-930; 
mechanization of, 795; and cyclical 
recessions, 929, 1224; effects of eman- 
cipation on, 929-930; cotton, and 
American Civil War, 930; concen- 
tration of production in, 930-931, 
1225, 1232; conditions of workers in, 
932-934; investments in, 944, 1226; 
represented in State Council, 1187; 
and national income, 1232 n.; and 
war industries committees, 1370; 
seizure of, by workers, 1420; financial 
burdens of, 1421; closing of enter- 
prises and decline of production of, 
1421; nationalization of, 1460. See 
also Factory committees; Factory 
legislation; Labor, industrial; “Pos- 
session iy” enterprises 
Institut Pasteur, 1050 
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International, First, 1064, 1071, 1073. 

1077; Second, 1400 
Ioffe, Adolf, Bolshevik, 1468 
Iollos, G. B., cadet deputy, 1201 
Ionin, A. S., diplomat, 1132 
Ishutin, Nicholas, revolutionary, 1075 
Istomin, V. I., Admiral, 875-876 
Italo-Turkish War (1911-1912) 1299 
Italy 652, 674, 739, 872, 958, 960, 964, 
1071, 1110, 1226, 1268; federation 
of, proposed (1804), 655; and Black 
Sea trade, 790; and Franco-Prussian 
War, 967; and abrogation of Black 
Sea clause, 969; and revolt in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina (1875), 992; and 
Constantinople Conference, 1001; 
and Congress of Berlin, 1019; and 
Afghan crisis, 1129; and Triple Alli- 
ance, 1137; and annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 1296; and opening 
of Straits, 1299, 130 6; and Balkan 
wars (1911-1913), 1302-1304; and 
outbreak of World War I, 1313 
1318; and World War I, 1328, 1332- 
„P44; wartime negotiations 
with, 1335, 1339-1341; and war aims, 
C>4/, 1350; recognizes Provisional 
Government, 1395 

Ito, Hirobumi, Marquis, Japanese states- 
man, 1270 

Iurovsky, Z„ revolutionary, 1166 
Ivan IV, Tsar, 772 ' 

Ivanov, Alexander, painter, 823 
Ivanov, Ivan, revolutionary, 1071-1072 
Ivanov N. ]., General, 1323, 1327, 

1 j o3 

Ivanov, Viacheslav, author, 1245 

Izvestiia, first issue of, 1177 
Izvolsky, A. P., foreign minister, 1192 
1259, 1285-1287, 1335-1336, 1344- 
of Straits to warships’ 
1288 ’ l 2 , 91 ’ 1293 -1299, 1306; and 
Aland Islands, 1291-1292; and an- 

1293 129? B ° Snia and Herze g°vina, 

Japan 1141 1258, 1261; exchanges 
Sakhalin for Kurile Islands (1875) 

979; expansion of, in Korea and Man- 
churia, 1263-1264, 1268; and alli- 
ance with England, 1270; and war 
with Russia (1904-1905), 1270- 


1277; British and American support 
of’ 1271; and rapprochement with 
Russia (1905-1914), 1279, 128? 
1286; and World War I, 1335, 1 337’ 
and Russian war aims, 1 347; and Rus- 
> sian trade, 1358 

Jefferson, Thomas, President 692 
1 Jena, battle of (1806), 659 

’ J ews > non-discrimination against in 

schools, 726-727, 806 n., 1047 n * 
legal disabilities of (1804-1825)’,’ 
726-727 n. ; Pestel on, 743 n. ; policy 
of assimilation of, 806-807 n., 1047- 
1048 n.; disabilities of, in Poland re- 
moved, 912; legal disabilities of eased 

(1860—1880), 1047-1048 n, ? and 

pogroms (1871), 1047-1048 n.; and 
alleged ritual murders, 1047-1048 n., 
1175, 1203; denied zemstvo fran- 
chise, 1096, 1202; representation of 
m city government, 1098; de facto 
exclusion of from the bar, 1100; 
quotas for , in higher and secondary 
schools, 1115; Alexander III on 
and ^ owth of anti-Semitism,^ 
12 ° ; and P 0 ? 10 ™ (1881), 

1120; repeal of discriminatory legis- 
lation recommended, 1120; discrim- 
inatory legislation on (1882-1893) 
summarized, 1120-1121; conse- 
quences of persecution of, 1121; 
union for the emancipation of' 
pogroms (1903-1906), 
- 112 > 3179 > 119 i> n96, im 

1-5/; and Polish municipal govern- 
ment bill, 1202; eligible to serve in 
Duma, 1 203; Nicholas II and, 1203; 
and the judiciary , 1203; and govern- 
ment service, 1221; and the press, 

39; eviction of, 1330; Progressive 
1392 3n< ^ 1^1’> emancipation of, 

Jomini, A. H., Baron, General 879 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, 667 
Joseph Semashko, Bishop, 764 
Josephine, Empress of France, 670 
Joyce, Tames, 1059 

Judiciary, and mitigation of penal pro- 
cedure 693; reform of, postponed, 
698; reform of (1809), in Russian 
roland, 705 n.; conditions of, prior 
to 1864, 902-903; statutes (1864) 
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of, 902-905, 1094; and administra- 
tive practice, 905-906; and the press, 
1055-1056; reform of, favored by 
Katkov, 1065, 1099; reform of, 
favored by Pobedonostsev, 1088, 
1099; and "state of emergency” legis- 
lation, 1091; justices of the peace 
abolished, 1094; curtailment of juris- 
diction and independence of, 1099- 
1100; and factory boards, 1105; and 
1906 military courts, 1196; justices 
of the peace restored, 1203; and the 
Jews, 1203; and abolition of the Sen- 
ate, 1458; under the Soviets, 1461 
Jung-S tilling, Johann Heinrich, mystic, 
642 


Kabul, Anglo-Russian rivalries in, 843 
Kachura, F., revolutionary, 1166 
Kahanov, M. S., committee of, 1092- 
1094, 1098 

Kakhovsky, Peter, Decembrist, 750 
Kaledin, A. M, General, 1465-1467 
Kahaev, I. P., terrorist, 1172 
Kalish, Treaty of (1813), 680, 682 
Kamenev, L. B. (Rosenfeld) , Bolshevik, 
1402, 1432, 1446, 1459, 1468 
Kamensky, S. M., Count, Field Mar- 
shal, 660 

Kamkov, B. D., socialist revolutionary, 
1451 

Kankrin, Egor, Count, minister of 
finance, 709, 767, 786, 789, 791, 
879, 934; and currency reform, 787 
Kant, Immanuel, 808 
Karakozov, D. V., revolutionary, 974, 
1033, 1035, 1065, 1075 
Karamzin, Nicholas, historian, 700, 729- 
733 

Karpovich, P., revolutionary, 1166 
Karsavina, Tamara, ballerina, 1253- 
1254 

Kartsov, A. N., consul general, 994 
Kasso, L. A., minister of education, 
1233 

Katkov, M. N., journalist, 915, 1058, 
1066; and panslavism, 989, 996, 
1000, 1025, 1139; on Balkan 

"crusade," 1028; on class principle 
in school organization, 1035-1036, 
1114; evolution and influence of. 
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1065; and the judiciary, 1065, 1099 
1100; opposes Loris-Melikovs con- 
stitutional proposals, 1083; and Alex- 
ander III, 1089-1090, 1098; and 
counter-reforms, 1093, 1098; on in- 
dependence of Russian press, 1112- 
1113 n.; advocates French alliance, 
1134-1135, 1137 

Katsura, Taro, Prince, Japanese states- 
man, 1270 

von Kaufman, C. P., General, 917; and 
expansion in central Asia, 981-984 
Kaulbars, Alexander, Baron, General, 
1131 

Kaulbars, Nicholas, Baron, General, 
1133-1134 

Kavelin, K. D., jurist, 885, 1032 
Kazan, university of, 724-726, 1031- 
1032, 1049, 1057 

Kazantsev, A. E., police agent, 1201 
Kerensky, A. F. f 1368, 1381, 1383, 
1396,' 1428-1429, 1461, 1475; char- 
acterization, 1386*1388; vice-chair- 
man of Soviet, 1388, 1390; minister 
of justice, 1388, 1391; and Army 
Order No. 1, 1394; repudiates Miliu- 
kov's program, 1398; favors peace 
without annexations and indemnities, 
1399; upholds fiction of Russia’s de- 
termination to fight, 1405, 1413; and 
army morale. 1408-1410; and June 
(1917) offensive, 1409-1410; presi- 
dent of Provisional Government, 
1410, 1433; and capital punishment, 
1410*1411; peasant Soviets and, 
1414-141 5; minister of war and navy, 
1426; escapes arrest, 1431; accuses 
Lenin of being German agent, 1432; 
and second coalition government, 
1433-1434; and substitutes for parlia- 
ment, 1435-1436; and Kornilov, 
1435-1442; on exile of tsar to Eng- 
land, 1436 n.; commander in chief, 
1440; and third coalition, 1441-1442; 
alleged intention of, to surrender Pet- 
rograd, 1444, 1446; and October in- 
surrection, 1448-1449; leaves Petro- 
grad, 1449-1450; and resistance to 
Bolshevism, 1454-1455; escapes, 1455 
Khabalov, S. S., General, 1380 
Kharkov, university of, 724, 726, 1031- 
1032 
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Khiva, khanate, 842, 980; attempted 
invasion of (1839), 843; Russian 
protectorate over, 981-982, 984-985 
Khlysty (flagellants), 798 n. 

Khodynka, disaster of, 1147, 1165 
Khomiakov, Alexis, Slavophile, 809, 
893 n. 

Khrulev, S. A., General, 875 
Khrustalev-Nosar, G. S., Menshevik, 
1176,1181 

Khvostov, A. A,, minister of justice, 
1364 

Kiahkta, agreement of (1915), 1282 n. 
Kiaochow, leased to Germany, 1266; 

taken over by Japan, 1337 
Kienthal Conference (1916), 1400- 
1401 

Kiev, university of, 764, 1031-1032 
Kiprensky, O. A., painter, 822 
Kireevsky, Ivan, Slavophile, 809 
Kireevsky, Peter, Slavophile, 809 
Kiselev, Nicholas, diplomat, 858 
Kiselev, P. D., Count, administrator, 
778-779, 838; and administration of 
state peasants, 785-786, 925; estab- 
lishes protectorate in Danubian prin- 
cipalities, 835; urges acceptance of 
allied terms (1855), 947; and rap- 
prochement with France, 953-956 
Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, Earl of, 
1350 n, 

Kiutayeh, Peace of (1833), 837, 844 
Kizevetter, A. A., historian, 1189, 1233 
Kleigels, General, 1166 
Kleinmichel, P. A., Count, 756 m, 789 
Kliuchevsky, V. O., historian, 1050, 
1233 

Knave of Diamonds, art society, 1247 
Knipper, Olga, actress, 1241 
Knox, Sir Alfred, General, 1321, 1336 
Knox, Philander, secretary of state, 
1279 

Kochubey, V. P., Prince, foreign min- 
ister, 653, 694, 696, 765 
Kokand, khanate, annexed, 980-981, 
984 

Kokoshkin, F. E., cadet leader, 1463 
Kokovtsov, V. N., Count, minister of 
finance and president of council of 
ministers, 1143-1144, 1178, 1191- 
1192, 1198, 1205, 1208-1209, 1213, 
1231-1232, 1283, 1308, 1308- 


1309 n., 1372; and the Duma, 1204- 
1205; on budget and economic ad- 
vancement, 1209-1210 
Kolegaev, A. L., left socialist revolu- 
tionary, 1459 

Kolmakov, N. M., writer, 771 
Koltsov, Alexis, poet, 815, 817, 820, 
825 

Komissarzhevsky, Vera, actress, 1252 
Komura, Juichiro, Baron, Japanese 
statesman, 1278 
Koni, A. F., jurist, 903 
Konigsbcrg, Convention of (1807), 
663-664 

Konovalov, A. I., industrialist, 1429, 
1449 

Korea, 978, 1271, 1277; Russian expan- 
sion in, 1262-1263, 1265-1266, 1268, 
1270; and Treaty of Portsmouth, 
1278 

Korf, M. A., Count, 897 
Kornilov, L. G., 1410, 1433; career and 
outlook, 1436-1438, 1440; program 
of, 1438-1439; dismissed, 1439; ar- 
rested, 1439; released, 1456; organizes 
Volunteer Army, 1456, 1463, 1465- 
1466. See also Kornilov “mutiny” 
Kornilov, V. K., Admiral, 875-876 
Kornilov “mutiny,” 1411, 1435-1441, 
1443, 1445 m, 1446-1447; signifi- 
cance of, 1442 

Kornilovich, Alexander, Decembrist, 
754-755 n. 

Korolenko, V. G., author, 1242, 1244 
Korovin, K. A., painter, 1247-1248 
Korvin-Krukovsky, Sophie, mathema- 
tician, 1050 

Kosciuszko, Thaddeus, 706, 912 
Koshelev, A. I., Slavophile, 780, 809, 
893 n., 921 

Koshelev, Rodion, and Alexander I, 
634-635, 641-644, 648, 706; religious 
doctrines of, 638-639 
Kossuth, Louis, 853-855 
Kostomarov, N. I., historian, 811 
von Kotzebue, Augustus, 740, 819 
Koussevitzky, Serge, conductor, 1250 
Kovalevsky, E. P., minister of education, 
1031, 1041 

Kramskoy, I. N., painter, 1053 
Krasinski, Sigmunt, 910 
Krasnov, P. N., General, 1454-14^5 
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Krause, N. E., zemstvo leader, 1067 
Krivoshein, A. V., minister of agricul- 
ture, 1330-1331, 1378 
Kropotkin, D. N., Prince, governor gen- 
eral, 1081 

Kropotkin, Peter, Prince, anarchist, 
1076-1077, 1084 

von Kriidner, Barbara Juliane, Baroness 
642-643, 646, 649 
Krakoviecki, John, General, 761 
Krushevan, P. A., reactionary leader 
1175, 1198 

Krylenko, N. N., Ensign, Bolshevik, 
1455-1456; orders armistice negotia- 
tions, 1467 

Krylov, Ivan, author, 732, 734, 824 
Krymov, A. M., General, 1440 
Kryzanowski, Severin, Colonel, 757 
Kryzhanovsky, S. E., official, 1199 
Kshesinsky, Mathilda, ballcrian, 1144, 
1253; palace of, occupied by Lenin, 
1404 

Kuchuk-Kainardzhi, Peace of (1774), 
845, 848, 861, 863, 866-867 
Kudair Khan, 981 

Kudashev, N. P., Prince, ambassador, 
1348-1349 n., 1350 

von Kiihlmann, Richard, foreign min- 
ister, 1468, 1470 
Kukolnik, N. V., playwright, 819 
Kukolnik, V. G., professor, 753 
Kulisher, P. A., historian, 811 
Kuprin, A. L, author, 1244 
Kurakin, Alexander, Prince, 662, 672, 
692 

Kurakin, Alexis, Prince, 696 
Kurile Islands, 979 

Kuropatkin, A. N., General, 1158, 1261, 
1384; and the Japanese war, 1272- 
1274 

Kustodiev, V. M., painter, 1247-1248 
Kutler, N. N., cadet leader, 1186, 1214 
Kutuzov, M. I., Prince, Field Marshal, 
637, 675-676; and 1805 campaign, 
657; and Turkish war, 673; and Na- 
poleonic invasion, 675-680 

Labor, industrial, sources of, under 
serfdom, 713-715, 792-794; female, 
793, 932, 1354; juvenile, 793, 796, 
932, 1354; wages of, prior to emanci- 
pation, 794-795; number of (i860- 


1900), 930; conditions of, after 
emancipation, 931-933; and strikes, 
9^2, 110?, 1149, 1159-1160, 1362, 
1171, 1174, 1229, 1314, 1375-1376; 
wages of, after emancipation, 932- 
933, 1105-1106, 1161, 1229, 1375; 

and “link with land/’ 933, 1230; in- 
difference of, to populism, 1077; and 
police-sponsored labor organizations, 
1161-116?, 1171, 1172 n.; repre- 
sentation of, in State Duma, 1176, 
1187; and general strike (1905), 
■^-1177, 1179-1180, 1182; and 
1907 election law, 1199; number of 
(1900-1913), 1224; and trade 

unions, 1186, 1228-1229, 1417-1419, 
1421; and sick benefit funds, 1228* 
living standards of, 1229-1230, 1257* 
1420; sources of, in wartime" I353- r 
P roductivit y of, declines, 1354, 
1420-1421; and arrest of Bolshevik 
deputies, 1368, 1379; and war indns- 
tncs committees, 1370, 1376, 1389; 
economic status of, in wartime, 1375- 
1376; economic status of, after the 
revolution, 1417-1421; and “ workers’ 
control/' 1420-1421, 1460 
Labor Group (Party), 1190-1191, 
1386; in first Duma, 1190-1191; in 
second Duma, 1198; in third and 
fourth Dumas, 1200; attitude of, 
towards the war, 1368; and provi- 
sional committee of the Duma, 138) 
de La Ferronavs, P. L. A. F., Count, 
ambassador, 629, 631-632, 634-635 
640, 645 

Lagovsky, revolutionary, 1166 
La Harpe, Cesar, 630-631, 633, 645 
683, 722, 737 

Lambert, Charles, Count, viceroy, 912 
Lamsdorf, V. N., Count, foreign min- 
ister, 1259-1260, 1267-1268, 1270 
1279, 1294; and Bjorko Treaty, 1286 
Land and Freedom, revolutionary so- 
ciety, 915, 1064, 1074, 1078, 1080, 
1083; and regicide, 1081-1082, 1084 
Land captains, 1093-1095, 1099, 1102, 
1104, 1221; status of, revised, 1215 
Land committees (1917), 1393, 1414- 
1416, 1448 

Landholding, of the nobility (1859), 
784; distribution of, according to 
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Landholding ( continued ) 
class of owners (1877), 923; peasant, 
purchases and leases, 925-927, 929 n., 
1217-1218; of the nobility, decline of, 
929, 1218, 1223-1224; and restric- 
tions attached to allotment land, 
1103-1104, 1221-1222; social democ- 
racy and, 1150; and socialization of 
land, 1153; expropriation of large 
estates demanded by cadets, 1188; 
first Duma and, 1191; and Stolypin 
land reform, 1193, 1198, 1203, 1215- 
1217, 1220-1221, 1224; peasant, ex- 
pansion of (1905-1914), 1218; and 
peasant Soviets, 1414; and decree on 
land, 1452-1453 

Langiewicz, Marian, General, 914 
Language, Russian, evolution of, 729- 
730, 732, 809 

Lanskoi, S. S., Count, minister of in- 
terior, 883-886, 897 
Larionov, M., painter, 1248 
Latvia, 1170, 1425, 1428 
Lauenburg, Duchy of, 962-963 
Lauriston, J. A. B. L., General, 677 
Lausanne, Treaty of (1912), 1299 
Lavrov, Peter, revolutionary, 1063- 
1064, 1072-1073, 1080 
Law Society, 1157 

Layard, Sir Henry, ambassador, 1001, 
1005, 1008, 1023 

Laybach, Congress of (1821), 688 
Learned societies, 1049 
Lebzeltern, Ludwig, Count, ambassa- 
dor, 643-644 

Left Socialist Revolutionaries (Party), 
1451-1454, 1470; participate in 

Council of People’s Commissars, 
1459; representation of, in Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1461-1462 
Legion of Pulawy, 1422 
Lelewel, Joachim, Polish leader, 758- 
760, 762, 764 

Lenin, V. I. (Ulianov), 1070, 1072, 
108-5, 1152, 1392, 1412, 1428, 1457, 
1459, 1465, 1477-1478; on Herzen, 
809, 1069; on zemstvos, 900; on 
Polish insurrection, 915; on survivals 
of serfdom, 926; on industry and con- 
centration of production, 930-931; on 
colonial expansion, 982-983; on popu- 
lism, 1073; and Fighting Union for 


the Liberation of the Working Class, 
1148; not present at founding of 
party, 1149; editor of Iskra , 1149- 
1150; and party split, 1150-11 51; and 
1905 Soviet, 1177; and boycott of 
elections to first Duma, 1189, 1195; 
and elections to second Duma, 1197; 
emigrates, 1201, 1379; and immi- 
nence of international revolution, 
1396, 1401, 1445, 1469, 1473-1474; 
wartime theories and writings, 1400- 
1401; returns to Petrograd, 1400- 
1401, 1404; and the legend, 1 400- 
MO 1, 1475; and April Theses, 1402- 
MO 3, 1445; repudiated by Petrograd 
committee, 1403-1404; and efficacy 
of slogan “peace and land,” 1404- 
MO 5; endorsed by party conference, 
1405; and agrarian revolution, 1413- 
1414, 1417; peasant Soviets and, 
1414; and “workers' control,” 1420; 
and July uprising, 1430, 1432; al- 
legedly German agent, 1431-1432, 
1442; goes into hiding, 1432; on Con- 
stituent Assembly, 1444, 1445 n., 
1461, 1463-1464; on insurrection, 
1444-1446; and October insurrection, 
1447, 1449, 1451; and decree on 
peace, 1452; and decree on land, 
1452-1453; chairman Council of 
People's Commissars, 1453; and re- 
sistance to Bolshevism in Moscow, 
1454; and Ukraine, 1466-1467; on 
separate and annexionist peace, 
1469; peace program of, defeated, 
1469-1470; approves Trotsky's policy, 
1470; secures acceptance of German 
terms, 1471; policy of, appraised, 
1473-1475 

Leontev, Tatiana, revolutionary, 1154 
Leopold, Prince of Bavaria, Field Mar- 
shal, 1468 

Leopold, Prince of Coburg, 834 
Lermontov, Michael, author, 815, 820, 
1056, 1064; life and work, 816-817 
Leroux, Pierre, 808 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Anatole, historian, 
1137-1138 

Lesser, Paul, explorer, 1128 
Leuchtenberg, Duke of, 9 59 
Levitan, J. I., painter, 1247 
Levitsky, D. G., painter, 735 
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Li Hung-chang, Chinese statesman, 
1265 

Liaotung peninsula, 1264; annexed by 
Russia, 982 n. 7 1266, 1269; ceded to 
Japan, 1278-1279 

Liberal movement, zemstvos and, 900- 
901; and Polish insurrection, 915; 
prominence of Jews in, 1047-1048 n.; 
estrangement of, from government, 
1065; demands of, 1066; policies of, 
fail, 1068; Loris-Melikov's conces- 
sions to, 1083; ebbing of, 1121-1122; 
definition of, 1155; revival of, 1155- 
1157; and violations of Finnish con- 
stitution, 1159; and university stu- 
dents, 1164-1165; intensification of, 
1167-1168; alliance of, with revolu- 
tionaries (1904), 1169-1170; and 
campaign for constitutional reforms, 
1169-1170, 1173; opposes consulta- 
tive Duma, 1176; and October mani- 
festo, 1178; lack of parliamentary ex- 
perience in, 1184; leaders of, decline 
participation in Witte's cabinet, 
1186; decline of, 1201; and the press, 
1238; popularity of, 1255; and an- 
nexation of Constantinople, 1348, 
1352; and union sacree, 1366; war- 
time demands of, 1369 
Liberation of Labor, revolutionary so- 
ciety, 1123, 1148, 1150 
Lichnowsky, K. M., Prince, ambassador, 
1316 

Liders, A. N., Count, viceroy, 912-913 
von Liebig, Justus, Baron, chemist, 1049 
Liebknecht, Karl, 1468 
Lilienthal, Marx, Jewish leader, 806- 
807 n. 

Limpus, Sir Arthur Henry, Admiral, 
1307 

Lindel, priest, 643 

Linevich, N. P., General, 1267, 1275 
Liquor, taxation of, 788, 943, 1107; 
state monopoly of, 788, 1107, 1210- 
1211; monopoly abolished, 1211, 
1359 

Liszt, Franz, composer, 1051 
Literature, 728-734, 815-819, 1030, 
1239-1245; and pseudo-classicism, 
729-730, 732, 734; and sentimental- 
ism, 729-730, 732, 734, 819; and ro- 
manticism, 729, 732, 734, 816, 819, 


1243; and- realism, 729, 734, 816, 
819, 1056, 1239, 1243-1245; and 
translations, 731-732; national char- 
acter of, 734; contemporary, and Na- 
poleonic wards, 734 n.; golden age of, 
815; and literary criticism, 820, 1062- 
1064; and age of the Russian novel, 
1056-1061; and decline of poetry, 
1061-1062; and symbolism, 1244- 
1245; and futurism, 1245 
Lithuania, 1425, 1428 
Lithuanian provinces, 718; incorpora- 
tion of, with Poland rumored, 737; 
Poland's claim to, 757-760, 913, 91 5; 
and official Russian historiography, 
803; repercussions in, of Polish insur- 
rection, 914; Russification of, 916 
Lithuanian Statute, 771 
Livadia, Treaty of (1879), 978 
Liven, C. A., Prince, ambassador, 644 
Liven, K. A., Prince, minister of educa- 
tion, 802 n., 812 
Livonia, 718-719 

Lizogub, Dimitry, revolutionary, 1084 
Lloyd George, David, 1473 
Lobachevsky, N. I., mathematician, 805 
Lobanov-Rostovsky, A. B., Prince, for- 
eign minister, 1023-1024, 1026, 

1259-1260, 1296 m 

Lobanov-Rostovsky, Dimitry, Prince, 
diplomat, 662 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, ambassador, 
1000, 1005, 1008 
Lomonosov, Michael, author, 729 
London, agreement of (1878), 1017 
London, Treaty of (1827), 829; 
(1852), 962-965; (1863), 959; 

(1864), 960; (1871), 969, 1008, 
1012, 1021; (1913), 1302; (1915), 
1339-1340 

Loris-Melikov, M. T., Count, 1083, 
1090-1092, 1111 

Louis, Georges, ambassador, 1309 
Louis I, King of Bavaria, 834 
Louis XVIII, King of France, 681, 683- 
684, 687 

Louis Napoleon, Prince, President. See 
Napoleon III, Emperor 
Louis Philippe, King of France, 834- 
835, 850-851 

Louise, Princess of Baden. See Eliza- 
beth , Empress, wife of Alexander 1 
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Louise, Oueen of Prussia, 636, 653, 
659, 662 

Lowicz, Princess ( Countess Jeanette 
Gruzinska), 745-746 
Lozovsky, A., Bolshevik, 1459 
Lubecki, Ksavery, Prince, 759-760 
von Ludendorff, Erich, General, 1322 
Lukomsky, A. S., General, 1406 
Lunacharsky, A. V., Bolshevik, 1433, 
1446 

Luneville, Treaty of (1801), 652 
Luxemburg, 652 

Lvov, G. E., Prince, president Provi- 
sional Government, 1201, 1366, 

1388, 1413, 1426, 1428, 1436; char- 
acterization, 1383-1385, 1475; favors 
peace without annexations and in- 
demnities, 1 399; and agrarian revolu- 
tion, 1416; resigns, 1433 
Lvov, V. N., politician, part of in 
Kornilov "mutiny/ 7 1439, 1441 


Mack von Lieberich, Karl, Baron, Gen- 
eral, 657 

Mackensen, Augustus, General, 1325, 
1328 

McNeil, John, publicist and diplomat, 
841 

Madison, James, President, 690 
Magnitsky, Michael, school official, 724- 
725 

Magyars, panslavism and, 988-989 
Mahmud II, Sultan, 828, 832, 836-838, 
844 

Maiakovsky, Vladimir, poet, 1245 
Maikov, Apollon, poet, 819, 1062 
Makarov, Senator, 695 n. 

Makarov, S. A., Admiral, 1275 
Makary, Bishop, 1119 n. 

Maklakov, N. A., minister of interior, 
1142-1143, 1363 m, 1369 
Maklakov, V. A., cadet deputy, 1164 
Makovsky, Vladimir, painter, 1246 
Malachowski, Casimir, General, 761 
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Mensheviks (Menshevik Faction of 
Russian Social Democratic Labor 
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lated estates, 717; social status of, 
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trol of industry, 930 
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Meyerhold, V. E., producer, 1252 
Mezentsev, N. V., General, 1081 
Miasoedov, S. N., Colonel, 1331- 
1332 m 

Michael, Grand Duke, brother of Alex- 
ander I, 738, 748, 750, 778, 885 
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ander II, 983; and war with Turkey, 
999-1000, 1002-1003 
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brother of Nicholas II, 1381-1382, 
1386 
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914 

Mikhailov, M. I., novelist, 1074 
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1064, 1072 

Milan Obrenovich, Prince and King 
of Serbia, 1293; and war with Tur- 
key (1876), 993, 995; and war with 
Bulgaria (1885), 1133 
Military colonies, 636, 646, 648-649, 
700-701 n., 719-720, 728 


Military League, 1433 
Military Medical Academy, 1042 
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Miliukov, P. N., 1164, 1168, 1170, 
1173, 1256, 1372, 1382, 1432 m, 
1434, 1436, 1441, 1475; leader of 
Constitutional Democratic Party’, 
1188-1189; and proposed cadet cabi- 
net, 1192-1193; and Viborg appeal, 
1192-1193 n.; demands annexation of 
Constantinople, 1348, 1351, 1396, 
1398; denounces Empress and Stur- 
mer, 1364, 1373; foreign minister, 
1385-1386; on war to victory, 1395- 
1399, 1413; outlines program of an- 
nexations, 1396, 1398; and peace 
manifesto, 1397; policies of, attacked, 
1399; resigns, 1400, 1405, 1426; on 
Lenin’s impending arrest, 1404 n. 
Miliutin, Dimitrv, Count, war min- 
ister, 880, 994, 999, 1026, 1036, 
1040, 1090-1091; and army reforms, 
907-908 
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Miliutin, V. P., Bolshevik, 1459 
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Moldavia, 707 m, 743, 785, 827, 831, 
860, 862, 870-871, 873; annexation 
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1811), 655, 673; Tilsit agreement 
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(1829), 833, 835; constitution of, 
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diers' Deputies, 1443-1444 
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1275, 1385 n. 
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840-841, 845-846, 849 
Murad V, Sultan, 993 
Murat, Joachim, Prince, Marshal, 678 
Muravev, Alexander, Decembrist, 740, 
916 

Muravev, M. N., 722 
Muravev, M. N., Count, foreign min- 
ister, 1259-1261, 1266-1267, 1284 
Muravev, Michael, Count, 740, 916, 
1075; and Russification of western 
provinces, 916-917 
Muravev, N. N., General, 836, 876 
Muravev, Nikita, Decembrist, 740, 742- 
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Muravev-Amursky, Nicholas, Count, 
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977-979, 983 

Muravev-Apostol, Mathew, Decembrist, 
740 

Muravev-Apostol, Serge, Colonel, De- 
cembrist, 740, 751 

Muromtsev, S. A., cadet leader, 1157, 
1191-1193 

Miirtzstcg, agreement of (1903), 1284, 
1292 

Music, 821-822, 1030, 1048, 1050- 
1052, 1248-1251, 1254; neo-Russian 
school of, 1051-1052, 1250 

Mussorgsky, M. P., composer, 1051- 
1052,1249 

Nakhimov, P. S., Admiral, 867, 875- 
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Nanking, Treaty of (1842), 977 

Napier, Sir Charles, Admiral, 847, 873 

Napier, Francis, Baron Napier and 
Baron Ettrick, ambassador, 957 

Naples, Kingdom of, 634, 645, 658, 
688, 740 

Napoleon I, Emperor, 637-638, 642, 
645, 652-654, 656, 659, 695, 700, 
706, 736, 841 n., 845, 853; at Til- 
sit, 661-664; encourages Russia to an- 
nex Finland, 665; and Sweden, 665- 
666; plans for Franco-Russian con- 
quests (1808), 666-667; at Erfurt, 
667-668; indifference of, to fate of 
Poland, 669-670, 673; and dynastic 
alliance with Russia, 670; and Franco- 
Russian convention on Poland, 670- 
671; and 1812 war, 671-678, 720, 
1330; and “war of liberation,” 680; 
and first Peace of Paris, 681; escapes 
from Elba and second Peace of Paris, 
684-686 

Napoleon III, Emperor, 827, 854, 858- 
859, 964; and dispute over Holy 
Places, 861-862; and 1853 crisis, 865- 
868; and Crimean War, 872, 875, 
877; offers “peace with honor,” 948; 
and Congress of Paris, 948-950; and 
rapprochement with Russia, 953-956; 
and Rumanian unification, 954; and 
diplomatic intervention on behalf 
of Poland, 956-958; overthrown, 
966 

Napoleonic wars, 651-685, 708-709, 
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Naryshkin, Dimitry, 632 
Naryshkin, Maria, 632 
Naryshkin, Sophie, 640 
National minorities, alliance foT defense 
of, 1170; in first Duma, 1191; in 
second Duma, 1198; representation 
of, reduced, 1200; persecution of, 
1202, 1257; and the press, 1239; mili- 
tary formations of, 1408, 1422; na- 
tional movement among, 1421-1425; 
congress of (1917), 1425; and right 
of secession, 1427-1428; and State 
Conference, 1435. See also Finland, 
Jews, Poland, Ukraine 
Nationalism, Russian, 1258; Gogol on, 
818; panslavism and, 987; Dostoevsky 
and, 1059-1060; Katkov and, 1065; 
resurgence of, 1074; Alexander III 
and, 1086-1088; and school policies, 
1115-1116; and persecution of na- 
tional minorities, 1116-1117; and 
religious intolerance, 1117; and Bul- 
garian crisis, 1134-1135; and Finland, 
1157-1158, 1202-1203; Stolypin and, 
1193, 1202-1204; and 1907 election 
law, 1200; and annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 1295-1296; and 
Balkan wars (1911-1913), 1304- 
1305; and occupation of Galicia, 
1326-1327, 1330. See also "Official 
patriotism,” "Orthodoxy, autocracy, 
and nationality,” doctrine of 
Nationalists (Party), in third and 
fourth Dumas, 1200 
Navarino, battle of (1827), 830, 867 
Navy, Russian, in Turkish war (1877- 
1878), 970, 1009; visits the United 
States, 974; mutinies in (1905- 
1906), 1174, 1180, 1182, 1195; in 
Japanese war, 1271-1273, 1275-1277, 
1334; visits Portsmouth, 1287; in 
World War I, 1334; Black Sea, 
hoists Ukrainian flag, 1424 
Nazimov, V. I., governor general, 884- 
885 

Nebogatov, N. I., Admiral, 1276 
Nechaev, Serge, revolutionary, 1070- 
1073, 1079-1080 

Nekludov, A., diplomat, 1300, 1304, 
1306 
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Nekrasov, N. V., cadet deputy, 1383- 
1384, 1399, 1428, 1434 
Nelidov, A. I., ambassador, 1007, 1283 
Nelidov, Barbara, 756 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, Admiral, 
^652 

Nemirovich-Danchenko, V. I., author, 
1252 

Neratov, A. A., diplomat, 1300, 1305- 
1306 

Nesselrode, Charles, Count, foreign 
minister, 647, 683, 687, 689, 836, 
845, 851-852, 859, 861, 863, 948, 
956; on future of Ottoman Empire, 
826, 833; on Dardanelles and inter- 
vention in Turkey, 839; and Straits 
convention (1841), 847; and Lon- 
don conversations (1844), 849-850; 
and ultimatum to Turkey (18531, 
864-865; and expected uprising of 
Balkan Christians, 872-873; hostility 
of, towards Danubian principalities, 
950; and expansion in Far East, 979 
Nesterov, M. V., painter, 1247-1248 
New Zealand, and Japanese expansion, 
1337 

Ney, Michael, Marshal, 879 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, brother of Alex- 
ander II, and Turkish war, 999-1000, 
1002-1005, 1007-1009, 1016 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, brother of Alex- 
ander III, 1086 

Nicholas, Prince and King of Monre- 
negro, 993, 995, 1301, 1304 
Nicholas I, Emperor, 629, 689, 701 n,, 
704, 714, 717, 720, 738, 745, 791, 
795, 797, 798 n., 800, 803-804, 845, 
879-881, 1030, 1041, 1047-1048 n„ 
1048, 1117; and dynastic crisis 
(1825), 745-748; and December in- 
surrection, 748-752, 754-755; char- 
acterization of, 773-776; views of, on 
monarchical government, 754; and 
Holy Alliance, 755, 828-829, 840, 
844-845, 951; and reforms, 755, 765- 
769, 903; and Poland, 756; and Bar- 
bara Nelidov, 756; death of, 756, 871, 
882, 910; crowned king of Poland, 
757; and Polish insurrection, 758- 
760, 762-765, 909, 912; and codifica- 
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tion, 770; and security police, 771- 
772; quasi-dictatorship of, 773; and 
the nobility, 774-775; and the peas- 
ants, 777-779; and the state peasants, 
785-786; and currency reform, 787; 
and taxation of spirits, 788; and road 
and railway construction, 789; and 
“official nationalism/' 797; and the 
Jews, 806 n.; and censorship, 812- 
814; and Pushkin, 816; and art, 823- 
824; and dissolution of Ottoman Em- 
pire, 826-827; and British constitu- 
tional government, 827; hostility of, 
towards France, 827, 845, 848, 850; 
and Seymour conversations, 827 n., 
860-861, 865; indifference to fate of 
Balkan Christians, 827-828, 864; ulti- 
matum to Turkey (1826), 828; and 
Greek independence, 828-829, 832- 
834; and Turkish war, 830-833; pro- 
poses intervention in France (1830), 
835; and intervention in Turkey 
(1833), 836-837; and the Russo- 
Turkish alliance, 838-839; Brunnow 
on foreign policy of, 845; and near 
eastern crisis (1839), 846-847; and 
London conversations (1844), 849- 
850; and 1848 revolution, 851, 858; 
and intervention in Danubian prin- 
cipalities, 851-852; and intervention 
in Hungary, 853-855, 870; and 
German unification under Prussia 
(1850), 855-858; and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 856-857, 961; and Napoleon's 
imperial title, 859, 862; and dispute 
over Holy Places, 861-863; proposes 
alliance with Turkey (1853), 863; 
accepts “Vienna note/' 866; and 
outbreak of Crimean War, 868-869; 
and wartime diplomatic negotiations, 
870-871, 875; expects uprising of Bal- 
kan Christians, 872; and defeat in 
Crimean War, 877-878; and Finland, 
919 

Nicholas II, Emperor, 633, 1087-1088, 
1212, 1222 n., 1284, 1339, 1342, 
1385; characterization of, 1141-1147; 
aversion of, for representative govern- 
ment, 1142-1143, 1185, 1190; ad- 
dress to zemstvo delegates, 1147, 
1156; hostility to Finland, 1158; re- 


jects Sviatopolk-Mirsky's constitu- 
tional proposals, 1171; receives labor 
delegates (1905), 1172; and Union 
of the Russian People, 1175, 1201; 
and October manifesto, 1 1 77-1178; 
and Witte, 1177-1178, 1185, 1190; 
and first Duma, 1190; and proposed 
liberal cabinet, 1192; and the Jews, 
1203; and Stolypin, 1204; on drunk- 
enness and state monopoly of spirits, 
1211; and land expropriation, 1214; 
and direction of foreign policy, 1259; 
and universal peace, 1260-1261; and 
expansion in Far East, 1262-1264; 
and Kiaochow, 1266, 1284; and Yalu 
concession, 1269; and recall of Alek- 
seev, 1272; and dispatch of Baltic 
fleet to Far East, 1275-1276; ap- 
proves occupation of Bosphorus 
(1896), 1283-1284; and proposed 
German alliance, 1284-1285; and 
Bjorko Treaty, 1285-1286; and an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
1295, 1296 n.; allegedly offered Con- 
stantinople by Bulgarians (1913), 
1305; and von Sanders' appointment, 
1307; and outbreak of World War 
I, 1316-1319; commander in chief, 
1321, 1361-1362; and conquest of 
Galicia, 1327-1328; and Sukhom- 
linov, 1331-1332 n.; bars Greek par- 
ticipation in Dardanelles campaign, 
1 346; surrenders to Empress and Ras- 
putin, 1362, 1364-1366; on min- 
isterial changes, 1365; and Union of 
Zemstvos, 1366-1367; visits Duma, 
1372; ignores appeals and warnings, 
1373; and outbreak of the revolution, 
1380; abdicates, 1381-1382; on Ke- 
rensky, 1436 n.; murdered, 1436 n. 

Nicholas Nikolaevich, Grand Duke, 
1178, 1201, 1320-1321, 1323, 1327- 
1328, 1334, 1344-1345, 1350, 1362, 
1381 

Nicholson, Sir Arthur, Lord Carnock, 
ambassador, 1287-1288, 1297, 1299, 
1318 

Nicodimus, Bishop, 798 n. 

Nihilism, 1063, 1065 

Nijinsky, Waslav, dancer, 1254 

Nikolai, Alexander, Baron, minister of 
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Nobility, The. See Dvorianstvo 
Nogin, V. P., Bolshevik, 1459 
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Norway, 673, 810 n. T 1226, 1291 
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Novikov, N. I., 740 
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706, 722; prepares draft constitution, 
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(1804), 655-656, 656 n. 
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742, 745, 749-750 
Obolensky, I. M., Prince, 1166 
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and emancipation, 885-886, 889, 926 
Obruchev, N. N., General, 999, 1009 
Octobrists. See Union of October 17 
Odessa, university of, 1046, 1050 
Officers’ Union, 1433, 1442 
"‘Official patriotism,” 799-800, 809, 814, 
819, 824 

Ogarev, N. P., radical journalist, 1068 
Old-believers, 798 n., 1061, 1119n. 

See also Dissenters 
Oldenburg, Duchy of, 672 
Oldenburg, George, Prince of, 632, 
640 n„ 672 

Oldenburg, Peter, Grand Duke of, 965 
Olga, Queen of Greece, 959 n. 

Olmiitz “punctation” (1850), 858 
Omar Pasha, 874 

Open Door in China, Russia and, 1 267, 
1270, 1279, 1282 
Opium War, 977 
Oprichnina , 772 
OrlofF, Nicholas, pianist, 1250 
Orlov, A. F., Prince, 772, 838-839, 870; 

at Congress of Paris (1856), 948-950 
Orlov, Anne, Countess, 646 
Orlov, Michael, General, 742 
Orlov, Vasili, 652 


“Orthodoxy, autocracy, and national- 
ity/’ doctrine of, 754, 797-800, 803, 
1087 

Osman Pasha, 1004 
Ostrovskv, Alexander, playwright, 735, 
819-820 

Otto I, King of Greece, 834, 958-959 
Ottoman Empire, dissolution of, Rus- 
sian view’ on, 826-827, 833, 849, 
859-860; Americas alleged interest 
in, 974; panslavism and, 988, 
989 n.; and the Austro-German-Rus- 
sian treaty (1881), 1125-1126; and 
allied wartime agreements, 1347- 
1352. See also Turkey 
Oubril, Peter, diplomat, 658-659, 661, 
854 

Oyama, Marquis, Marshal, 1274 
Ozerov, M., diplomat, 863 n. 

Ozerov, Vladislav, playwright, 735 
Ozol, I. P,, deputy, 1198 

Padlewski, Zvgmunt, 913 
Pahlen, C. I., Count, minister of justice, 
905, 1078, 1120 
Pahlen, Peter, Count, 631 
Painting, 735, 822-823, 1052-1054, 
1245-1248, 1254 

Paleologue, Maurice, ambassador, 882, 
1335-1336, 1347, 1350-1351 n., 1352, 
1396 

Palmerston, Henrv John Temple, Vis- 
count, 835-836, 842-844, 846-852, 
854-855, 857, 859, 865, 868, 877; 
anti-Russian sentiment of, 827, 840, 
952-953, 1349; and threat to India, 
831, 841, 844; and the Unkiar-Skelesi 
Treaty, 840-841, 846; and peace with 
victory, 871-872, 948; and Crimean 
campaign, 874-875; and Congress of 
Paris, 948-949; opposes unification of 
Rumania, 954; and diplomatic inter- 
vention on behalf of Poland, 956-957; 
and abrogation of Black Sea clause, 
967 

Pamir, annexations in region of (1895), 
982 n. 

Panin, N. P., Count, 631, 652 
Panin, Sophie, Countess, 1463 
Panin, V. N., Count, minister of Justice, 
887, 903, 906 

Panslavism, Russian, 809-810, 827, doc- 
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trine of, 987-990, 1014; Alexander 
III and, 990, 996, 1025, 1087-1088; 
and revolt of Herzegovina (1875), 
991; and Balkan war (1876), 994- 
998; social complexion of, 995-996; 
the government and, 995-996; op- 
posed by foreign office, 1007; anti- 
British campaign of, 1009; program 
of, abandoned by government, 1027, 
1125-1126; collapse of, 1029; Bul- 
garian nationalism and, 1130; and 
Balkan wars (1911-1913), 1300, 
1304-1305 

Paris, Congress of (1856), 871, 947- 
951 

Paris, Treaty of (1806), 957; (1814), 
681, 684; (1815), 684; (1856), 883, 
947, 949-952, 954, 1008, 1012, 
1014-1015, 1021, 1291-1292; revision 
of, demanded, 966; amended, 967, 
969, 1 027 

Parker, Sir Hyde, Admiral, 652 
Parker, Sir William, Admiral, 855 
Pashitch, N., prime minister, 1315, 
1342 

Paskevich, F. I., Prince, 887 
Paskevich, I. F., Prince of Warsaw, 761 - 
762, 831, 853-854, 874, 910; and 
integration of Poland with Russia, 
763-765, 912, 917 

Passports, 895, 925, 1101-1102, 1104, 
1215, 1221 

Patriotic Society, Polish, 707, 757, 759 
Paul I, Emperor, 630-631, 639, 647, 
651-652, 654, 693-695, 705 n, 708, 
716, 723, 745, 771 n., 774, 784, 
815; annexes Georgia, 673 n. 

Pavlov, I. P., physiologist, 1049 
Pavlova, Anna, ballerina, 1253-1254 
Pazukhin, A. D., and local government 
reform, 1093-1095, 1098 
Peasant War, 774 

Peasants, uprisings of, 720, 922, 1159, 
1221; “obligated" (1842), 778; not 
represented in provincial committees, 
886; emancipation of, 888-890; “tem- 
porary obligated/ 7 889, 1101; and re- 
demption payments, 890-892, 1101, 
1159, 1212; government of, 890, 893- 
896, 1221; status of, under eman- 
cipation acts, 890-896, 906; in west- 


ern and Polish provinces, 916-917, 
1101; disappointed with emancipa- 
tion, 922-923; landholding of (1877), 
923; and size of allotments, 923-924, 

1100- 1101; obstacles to progressive 
farming of, 924; yield of land of, 92 4, 
1222; and resettlement, 924-925, 

1101- 1102, 1104, 1218-1219; land 
purchases by, 925, 929 n., 1101, 
1217-1218; land leasing by, 925-927, 
1101; and survivals of serfdom, 926- 
927; poverty of, 927, 1159, 1212, 
1223; long for more land, 927-928, 
1224, 1412-1413; disproportionate 
tax burden of, 943; alleged revolu- 
tionary proclivities of, 1073; and 
movement “to the people, 77 1076- 
1 079, 1 1 00; and Chigirin conspiracy, 
1079-1080; representation of, in pro- 
posed zemskii sohor (1881 ), 1091; 
land captains and, 1093-1095, 1099, 
1215, 1221; 1890 zemstvo act and, 
1096-1097; and breaking up of house- 
holds, 1102; and restrictions on allot- 
ment land, 1103, 1221-1222; sub- 
missiveness of, 1139; importance of, 
in populist and socialist revolutionary 
doctrine, 1153; and 1905 agrarian 
revolution, 1174, 1180; favored by 
1905 election law, 1176; in first 
Duma, 1190; and 1907 election law, 
1 199; redemption debt of, written off, 
1214; corporal punishment for, abol- 
ished, 1214, 1221; passport dis- 
abilities of, removed, 1215, 1221; 
and the Stolypin land reform, 1215- 
1217, 1220-1221, 1224; increase their 
landholding, (1905-1914), 1218; 
legal status of, after the reform, 1221- 
1222; living standards of, 1222-1223, 
1257; and handicrafts, 1232 n.; social 
isolation of, 1256; farmed area of, 
expanded, 1354; effects of prohibi- 
tion on, 1359; Progressive Bloc and, 
1371; economic status of, in war- 
time, 1376-1377; and draft evasion, 
1377; and longing for peace, 1377; 
meaning of revolution to, 1412-1413; 
Soviets and committees of, 1414- 
1415; and agrarian revolution (1917), 
1415-1417, 1446, 1475; Bolshevik 
propaganda and, 1417 
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Peasants' Union, 1173, 1181, 1182 n. 
Peking, Treaty of (1860), 978 
People’s Socialists (Party), 1197-1198 
People's Will, revolutionary society, 
1082-1084, 1120, 1122, 1152-1153 
Pereverzev, P. N., minister of justice, 
1431-1432 

Perov, V. G., painter, 1053 
Perovsky, Sophie, revolutionary, 1076, 
1082, 1084 

Perovsky, V. A., Count, General, 844, 
980 

Persia, 754-755 n., 841, 981, 1261; war 
with Russia (1804-1813), 674 n.; 
(1826-1828), 787, 830-831; Anglo- 
Russian rivalries in, 842-843, 984, 
986; Treaty of Berlin and, 1019; 
Anglo-Russian Convention (1907) 
and, 1287-1288, 1309-1310 
Pestel, Paul, Decembrist, 737, 740-741, 
743-745, 751 

Petain, Henri Philippe, Marshal, 1412 
Peter I, Emperor, 694, 715, 809 
Peter III, Emperor, 770 
Peter Karageorgevich, King of Serbia, 
1293 

Petipas, Marius, choreographer, 1253- 
1254 

Petlyura, S., Ukrainian leader, 1424 
Petrashevsky. See Butashevich-Petra- 
shevsky 

Petrograd, renamed St. Petersburg, 
1320; allied conference in (1917), 
1334-1335, 1351, 1381, 1406 
Petrograd Association of Manufacturers, 
1419 

Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies, 1381, 1386, 1388- 
1397, 1399, 1409, 1414, 1419, 1422, 
1429, 1434-1435, 1443-1444 
Petrova, Valentina, 1408 n. 
Petrunkevich, I. P., zemstvo leader, 
1067 

Philaret, Archbishop, 746-747 
Philaret, Metropolitan, 888, 906 
Philippe, M., impostor, 1145-1146 
Photius, Archimandrite, 641, 646 
Phull, K. L. A., General, 675 
Pichon, Stephen, foreign minister, 1296 
Picot (Georges-Picot), C. F., 1351 
Pilsudski, Joseph, Marshal, 1324 
Pirogov, N. I., educator, 805 


Pisarev, Dimitry, literary critic, 1063, 

1074- 1075 

Pisemsky, Alexis, author, 1061 
Pitt, William, prime minister, 653-654, 
656-658 

Pius IX, Pope, 858, 861, 957-958 
von Plehve, V. K., minister of interior, 

1075- 1076, 1119, 1166, 1168-1169, 
1175, 1269-1270, 1277 

Plekhanov, George, social democrat, 
1081-1082, 1123, 1148-1150, 1396, 
1403 

Pleshcheev, A. N., poet, 812, 1062 
Pobedonostsev, K. P., chief procurator, 
and panslavism, 996, 1025; and Alex- 
ander III, 1088-1089, 1098; and 
representative government, 1089- 
1090, 1192; anti-Semitism of, 1096, 
1119-1120, 1175; and counter- 

reforms, 1102; on censorship, 1111- 
1112; on "estate" (class) principle 
in schools, 1114; on Church schools, 
1115-1116, 1237; intolerance ef, 
1117; and Nicholas II, 1142, 1147, 
1157-1158, 1171-1172; attempts on 
life of, 1 1 66; Witte on, 1185 
Pogodin, M. P., historian, 799, 990 
Poincare, Raymond, President, 1229, 
1289, 1301, 1335, 1339; visits Rus- 
sia, 1309, 1314; and outbreak of 
World War I, 1316, 1318 
Pokrovsky, N. N., foreign minister, 
1336, 1351, 1364, 1396 
Poland, 634, 702, 718, 736, 756, 810 n., 
845, 902, 904, 948, 953, 955-956, 
966, 1422, 1425; annexation of, de- 
manded (1804), 655; Russian fear 
of restoration of, 658; and Napole- 
onic invasion, 674-675, 705; Congress 
of Vienna and, 682-684, 692, 705; 
constitution of (1815), 705-706, 911; 
abrogated, 707; trade relations of, 
712; the Decembrists and, 743-744; 
insurrection (1830-1831) in, 757- 

762, 767, 787, 834-835, 853, 1117; 
and Organic Statute (1832), 762- 

763, 911, 918; Russification of, 764- 
765, 810, 1000, 1116; slavophilism 
hostile to, 810; and 1848 revolution, 
850, 852, 856; proposed severance 
of, from Russia, 872; national move- 
ment in, 909-912; and 1863 insur- 
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Poland ( continued ) 
rection, 913-915, 941, 944, 1117; and 
Russian liberal and revolutionary 
movement, 914-915, 1065, 1070, 
1074; administrative assimilation of, 
917-918, 1075; anti-Russian senti- 
ment in (1855), 947; and Anglo- 
French diplomatic intervention, 9 56- 
958, 973-974; panslavism and, 988, 
989 n., 990; and revolutionary move- 
ment (1904-1905), 1170, 1179; 
representation of, in first, second, and 
third Dumas, 1191, 1198, 1200; and 
World War I, 1322, 1324-1325, 
1329-1330, 1332, 1334, 1342, 1469; 
Russian plans for (1914), 1323- 
1324, 1347; Progressive Bloc and, 
1371; independence of, conceded, 
1422, 1427, 1464 n. See also War- 
saw, Duchy of 

Polevoy, N. A., playwright, 819 
Poliakov, financier, 1028 
Police, ministry of, 728 
Polish Democratic Society, 909 
Polish Military Academy, 758 
Polish National Party, 1170 n. 

Polish Rifle Brigade, 1422 
Polish Socialist Party, 1170 n., 1182 n. 
Political parties, 1112 n., 1184, 1188- 
1191, 1197 

Polivanov, A. A., General, 1320, 1331, 
1363 n., 1364 n., 1372, 1378, 1394 
Polkovniko, Colonel, 1448 
Poll tax, 786, 895, 907, 943, 1041; 

abolished, 1101-1102, 1104, 1107 
Polner, T. L, zemstvo leader, 1384 
Polonsky, Jacob, poet, 819, 1062 
Poniatowski, Joseph, Prince, General, 
680 

Ponsonby, John, Viscount, ambassador, 
838, 841-842, 844-845 
Population, urban, 714 n., 720, 781, 
1235 n.; servile, 784; total, 784 n., 
1046, 1119, 1235 n.; Slavic, 988 n., 
and school attendance, 1046-1047, 
1234-1238; dissenters in, 1119; pres- 
sure of, and migration to Siberia, 

3 219; and literacy, 1235, 1256; of 
Galicia, 1327 ii.; and army drafts, 
1353 

Populism, 1072-1074, 1076, 1100; and 
movement "to the people,” 1077- 


1079, 1100; and terrorism, 1079, 
1081; social complexion of, 1084; de- 
cline of, 11 22-1123; revival of, 1148 
1152 

Port Arthur, 1270, 1272, 1275; an- 
nexed by Russia, 982 n., 1266; capit- 
ulates, 1273; ceded to Japan, 1278- 
1279 

Portsmouth, Treaty of (1905), 1176 
1178, 1277-1279, 1282 
Portugal, 634, 645, 663, 674, 688, 740, 
957 

Posen, Grand Duchy of, 684 
"Possessionary” enterprises, 714 n., 715; 
difficulties of, 793-794; effects of 
emancipation on, 930 
"Possessionary” peasants, 714 n., 715 
792-794, 930 
Postal service, 937 

Potemkin , battleship, mutiny of, 1174 
Potemkin, Gregory, Prince of Taurida 
1191 - 

Pourtales, Friedrich, Count, ambassa- 
dor, 1297-1298 

Pozzo di Borgo, Charles, Count, 679, 
683, 690, 737 
de Pradt, Abbd, 686 
Prague, Peace of (1866), 964 
Preobrazhenskaya, Olga, ballerina, 1253 
Press, The, educational, 1235; on eve 
of World War I, 1238-1239, 1255- 
12 56. See also Censorship 
Pressburg, Peace of (1805), 657, 663 n. 
Princip, G., Bosnian revolutionary, 1312 
Pritchett, V. S., author, 1070 
Prodamet, 1225 

Professional unions, 1156, 1170, 1173, 
1177 

Progressists (Party), 1200 
Progressive Bloc, 1365, 1371-1372, 
1374, 1381 ' 

Prokofiev, Serge, composer, 1250 
Prokopovich, S. N., economist, 1450 
Protasov, N. A., chief procurator, 798 n. 
Protectionism, and Tariff Act of 1810, 
672, 711; of 1816, 711-712; of 
1819, 712; of 1822, 791; of 1850, 
791; of 1857, 791, 940; of 1868, 940, 
1109; of 1891, 1108-1109; and 
Russo-German tariff war, 1109-1110; 
monetary reform and, 1207; and 
Tariff Act of 1903, 1231-1232 
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Protestantism, panslavism and, 988; 

persecution of, 1117, 1257 
Protopopov, A. D., minister of interior, 
1365-1366, 1376, 1387, 1389 
Proudhon, Pierre-Joseph, 808, 1071 
Proust, Marcel, 1059-1060 
Provisional committee of the Duma, 
1380-1382, 1386, 1392-1393, 1435 
Provisional Council of the Republic 
(pre-parliament), 1427, 1435-1436, 
1448, 1456 

Provisional Government, 1351, 1357, 
1360, 1379, 1434, 1455; formed, 
1382, 1390-1391; complexion of, 
1383-1388; and Petrograd Soviet, 
1391; program of, 1392; and local 
administration, 1392-1393; and Army 
Order No. 1, 1393-1394; and peace 
through victory, 1395-1396; and fic- 
tion of Russia's will to win the war, 
1395-1396, 1405, 1475; and declara- 
tion on war aims, 1398-1399; reor- 
ganized on "coalition” basis, 1400; 
branded as capitalist by Lenin, 1402, 
1443; and June offensive, 1409-1410; 
and land reform, 1413, 1416; and 
peasant Soviets, 1415; and factory 
committees, 1419-1420; and Poland, 
1422; and Finland, 1422-1423; and 
Ukraine, 1424-1425; and congress of 
national minorities, 1425; and first 
coalition, 1426-1429; cleavage in, 
1428-1430; and June demonstration, 
1429; repudiated by Kronstadt So- 
viet, 1429; and anarchists, 1429; and 
July uprising, 1430-1433, 1442; and 
second coalition, 1433-1434; and 
Kornilov "mutiny,” 1439; and third 
coalition, 1441-1442; and October 
insurrection, 1447-1450, 1454; ar- 
rested, 1450-1451; functions after 
October, 1457-1458 
Prussia, 645, 841, 859, 881; and French 
alliance (1812), 673; Alexander Fs 
support of, 636; and treaty with 
France (1802), 653; and proposed 
German federation, 655; and French 
alliance (1806), 657; and convention 
with Russia (1805), 657, 660; and 
war with France (1806), 659-660; 
and Tilsit, 662-664, 666; and Rus- 
sian alliance (1813), 680; and Quad- 


ruple Alliance, 681, 686-687; and 
Congress of Vienna, 682-684; and 
Holy Alliance, 685, 689, 834, 840; 
and European Alliance, 687-690; 
trade convention with (1818), 712; 
and Polish insurrection (1830), 761- 
762; and Greek independence, 829; 
and Turkish crisis (1832-1833), 837; 
assumes no obligations in Levant 
(1833), 844-845; and near eastern 
crisis (1839), 846; and 1848 revolu- 
tion, 850-851, 855-858; and war with 
Denmarks (1848), 856-857; and 
1853 crisis, 865-869; and Crimean 
War, 869-872; and Congress of Paris 
(1856), 948; rapprochement with 
Russia, 955; and Polish insurrection 
(1863), 956, 961; and Schleswig- 
Holstein, 961-965; and war with 
France (1870), 966-967. See also 
Germany 

Prutkov, Kosma, humorist, 1062 

Public finance, 708-709, 786-789, 941- 
945, 1106-1107, 1206-1211, 1358- 
1359 

Pugachev, Emilian, peasant leader , 81 5, 
1079 

Purishkevich, V. M., conservative 
deputy, 1198, 1201, 1365; denounces 
Rasputin, 1205, 1373; participates in 
Rasputin's murder, 1373 

Pushkin, A. S., 730, 732, 739-740, 813, 
817, 820, 1056, 1059, 1061, 1063, 
1157, 1240; life and work, 733-734, 
815-816 

Putiatin, E. V., Count, Admiral, and 
Chinese treaty 7 , 978; minister of edu- 
cation, 1031-1032 

Quadruple Alliance (1814), 681, 686- 
687, 845 

Quadruple Alliance (1834), 841 

Rachau, K. K., architect, 1054 

Radetskv, F. F., General, 1004 

Radetzkv, Joseph, Count, Field Mar- 
shal, 852 

Radishchev, Alexander, 727, 729 

Radoslavov, V., prime minister, I340,\ 
1468 

Raevsky, Nicholas, General, 675 

Raevsky, Vladimir, Major, 742 
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Railways, 787, 873; construction of, 
789, 934, 942, 1224; and industrial 
recovery, 929; financing of, 935-936, 
944-945, 1106-1108, 1208; Nikolaev- 
sky, rumored sale of, 976; state man- 
agement of, 1107-1108; breakdown 
of, 1355-1356, 1406, 1420 
Rakhmaninoff, Serge, composer, 1250 
Rasputin, Gregory, doctrine and influ- 
ence, 1145-1147; ascendancy of, 
1205, 1361-1366, 1372-1373, 1385; 
and temperance, 1211, 1359; and 
tsar's visit to the Duma, 1372; mur- 
dered, 1373-1374, 1381; and the 
revolution, 1374 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, publicist, 984, 
986 

Red Army, 1460, 1475 
Red guards, 1432, 1442, 1447, 1454 
Refugees, 1330, 1354-1355, 1359; spe- 
cial council on, 1370 
Reichcnbach, Treaty of (1813), 689, 
689 

Reichstadt, agreement of (1876), 997- 
998, 1012, 1014 

Rennenkampf, E. K., General, 1322- 
1323 

Repin, I. E., painter, 1053, 1246 
Repnin, Nicholas, Prince, 683 
Resanov, A. I., architect, 1054 
Reutern, Michael, Count, minister of 
finance, 934, 942-943; and currency 
stabilization, 935, 944-945, 1106; op- 
poses Turkish war, 945, 999-1000; 
and sale of Alaska, 976 
Revolution, of 1830, 758, 767, 812, 
834; of 1848, 804, 813, 850-858, 909; 
of 1905, 1142, 1148, 1171-1183, 
1267, 1293 

Revolutionary movement, zemstvos and, 
752, 900-901; and Polish insurrec- 
tion, 914-916; beginnings of, 1030, 
1063-1065; and the Jews, 1047- 
1048 n.; and terrorism, 1067, 1078- 
1079; Herzen and, 1068-1070; 
Bakunin and, 1070-1072; Nechaev 
and, 1070-1072; Tkachev and, 1072; 
populism and, 1072-1073; centers of, 
in Russia, 1074; and crusade “to the 
people," 1076-1079; trial of leaders 
of, 1077-1078; and Chigirin con- 
spiracy, 1079-1080; nature of, 1084- 


1085; decline of, 1122-1123, 1139- 
1140; revival of, 1147-1148; weakness 
and strength of, 1154-1155; and uni- 
versity students, 1163-1164; opposi- 
tion of, to consultative Duma, 1176; 
decline of, after 1905, 1200-1201, 
1204; reasons for appeal of, 1374; 
rise of, free from organized leadership, 
1379. See also Bolshevik Party, De- 
cember insurrection, Land and Free- 
dom, Mensheviks, People’s Will, 
Populism, Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party, Socialist Revolutionary 
Party, Terrorism 

de Richelieu, A. E. du Plessis, Duke, 
687 

Rieger, Francis Ladislav, Czech leader, 
990 

Rimsky-Korsakov, N. A., composer, 
1051-1052, 1249, 1254 
Ripon, F. J. Robinson, Viscount Gode- 
rich, Earl of, 830 

Ripon, G. F. S. Robinson, Marquis of, 
949, 1128 
River shipping, 789 

Rodzianko, M. V., president of State 
Duma, 1035, 1268, 1372, 1381 
Roerich, N. K., painter, 1247-1248 
Roman Catholic Church, 1257; prop- 
erties of, secularized in Poland, 674; 
prosecution of, in Poland, 918, 1117; 
criticized by Slavophiles, 987-988 
Romme, Gilbert, mathematician, 
694 

Roosevelt, Theodore, President, 1174, 
1260-1261 n., 1271, 1279; and the 
Peace of Portsmouth, 1277-1278 
Ropet-Petroff, I. P., architect, 1054 
Rose, H. H., diplomat, 865 
Rostopchin, F. V., administrator, 671, 
675 n., 679 

Rostovtsev, J. I., General, 747-749, 
752, 887; and the emancipation, 887- 
888, 893-894 n. 

Roussin, Admiral, ambassador, 837 
Rozhdestvensky, Z. P., Admiral, 1275- 
1276, 1284 

Rubinstein, Anton, pianist and com- 
poser, 1050-1051 

Rubinstein, Nicholas, pianist, 1051 
Rukhloy, S. V., minister of transporta- 
tion, 1355-1366 
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Rumania, 851-852, 997; Russia and uni- 
fication of, 954; recognition of Prince 
Charles withheld, 961; panslavism 
and, 989; independence of, pro- 
claimed, 1002; and the Turkish war 
(1877-1878), 1002-1004; San Ste- 
fano and, 1011, 1013, 1016; Treaty 
of Berlin and, 1019-1021; and Bal- 
kan wars (1911-1913), 1300-1303; 
and Triple Entente, 1310-1311; joins 
allies, 1333, 1336; wartime negotia- 
tions with, 1335, 1340-1341, 1343- 
1344 

Rumelia, Tilsit Treaty and, 663 
Rumiantsev, Nicholas, Count, chancel- 
lor, 635, 662, 668, 670, 672, 679, 
683 

Rumiantsev, S. P., Count, 717 
Runich, Dimitry, school official, 
725 

Russell (Lord John), Earl, prime min- 
ister and foreign secretary, 855 n., 
860, 865, 871, 956, 961, 985 
Russell, Lord Odo, 968 
Russian Academy, 729 n. 

Russian American Company, 691-692, 
977; liquidated, 975-976' 

Russian Assembly, 1174 
Russian Bible Society, 641, 643-644, 
646, 648-649, 724, 729 n. 

Russian brigades in France and Mace- 
donia, 1411-1412 n. 

Russian Music Society, 1050-1051, 
1248-1249 

Russian Social Democratic Labor Partv, 
1124, 1182 n., 1188, 1205, 1242, 
1387, 1390; founding of, 1149-1150; 
program of, 1150, 1152; splits into 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 1150- 
1151; in first Duma, 1191; in second 
Duma, 1197-1198; in third and 
fourth Duma, 1200; decline of, 1201; 
and the press, 1239; attitude of, 
towards the war, 1368; and war in- 
dustries committees, 1370; and pro- 
visional committee of the Duma, 
1381. See also Bolshevik Party, Men- 
sheviks 

Russian Steamship Company, 937 
Russo- American Treaty (1824), 691, 

9 ?5 

Russo-Chinese Bank, 1265, 1269 


Russo-German Alliance (1887), 1090, 
1125, 1135-1136, 1138 
Russo-Japanese agreement (1896), 
1266 

Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), 
1108, 1110, 1142, 1148, 1158, 1168- 
1169, 1208, 1260, 1286, 1292, 1334, 

1360, 1385 n.; cost of, 1209, 1278; 
forces engaged in, 1271; and naval 
warfare, 1272, 1275-1277; and siege 
of Port Arthur, 1272-1274; and Man- 
churian campaign, 1272-1275, 1277; 
economic factors and, 1282-1283 

Russo-Montenegrin Convention 
(1910), 1301 m 

Russo-Rumanian agreement (1914), 
1343 

Russo-Rumanian Conventions (1877), 

1002 

Russo-Turkish peace treaty (1879), 
1023 

Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878), 880- 
881, 900, 945, 1001-1005, ‘ 1067, 

1087, 1125, 1360; cost of, 941, 944, 
1106; the navy and, 970, 1009; size 
of armies and military campaign, 
1002-1005; and Russian peace pro- 
gram, 1007-1008; as a war of libera- 
tion, 1013 n., 1029, 1130; economic 
factors and, 1028 

Rutenber, P., revolutionary, 1172 n. 
Ruzsky, N. V., General, 1323, 1381 
Rykov, A. L, Bolshevik, 1459 
Ryleev, Konrad, Decembrist, 742, 745, 
749-752 

Rysakov, Nicholas, revolutionary, 1084 
Ryss, Solomon, revolutionary, 1196 

Sabler, V. K., chief procurator, 1205, 

1361, 1363 n., 1369 

Saburov, A. A., minister of education, 
1034 

Saburov, P. A., ambassador, 1026-1027, 

1088, 1090, 1126-1127 
Safonov, V. I., conductor, 1250 
Saint Helens, Alleyne Fitzherbert, 

Baron, 652 • 

Saint Julien, Count, ambassador, 635- 
637, 639 

Saint-Leon, Charles Victor, choreog- 
rapher, 1253 
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Index 


St. Petersburg, Conference of (1825), 
689 

St. Petersburg, Convention of (1801), 
652 

St. Petersburg, Treaty of (1875), 979; 

Treaty of (1881), 979 
St. Petersburg, university of, 724-726, 
805, 817, 1031-1032, 1046, 1049, 
1056, 1071, 1165 

St. Petersburg Historico-Philological In- 
stitute, 1038 

St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Depu- 
ties (1905), 1176-1177, 1180-1182 
de Saint Simon, Claude H. de Rouvroy, 
Count, 808, 811 

Sakhalin Island, 977, 1277; annexed, 
979; half of, ceded to Japan, 1278- 
1279 

Salandra, Antonio, prime minister, 1339 
Salisbury, Robert A. T. G. Cecil, Mar- 
quis of, 985, 1001, 1010 n.; on San 
Stefano, 1015-1016; negotiates with 
Shuvalov, 1017-1018; and agreement 
with Austria, 1018; and Congress of 
Berlin, 1019, 1021; on status of 
Straits, 1021, 1026 
Salonika, 1333, 1345-1346 
Saltykov-Shchedrin, Michael, author, 
1061 

Samarin, A. D., chief procurator, 
1363 n. 

Samarin, Yuri, Slavophile, 780, 810, 
813, 885, 887, 893 n., 915-917; on 
representative government, 1068 
Samsonov, A. V., General, 1322 
San Stefano, Treaty of (1878), 1008, 
1010-1015, 1017-1021, 1024, 1028, 
1125, 1130 

Sand, Karl, German student, 740 
von Sanders, Liman, General, 1306- 
1308, 1310 

Sarajevo assassination, 1312 
Sardinia, Kingdom of, 869, 948, 954 
Savary, Rend, General, ambassador, 664 
Savinokov, Boris, revolutionary, 1154, 
1166, 1172, 1195, 1410, 1436, 1441; 
and Kornilov, 1437-1440 
Savinsky, A. A., ambassador, 1 341 
Saxony, and the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw, 663; and the Congress of 
Vienna, '683 

Sazonov, E. S., revolutionary, 1167 


Sazonov, S. D., foreign minister, 1259- 
1260, 1309, 1324, 1327; and the 
Bagdad railway, 1290-1291; and pan- 
slavism, 1300, 1304, 1308-1309 n.; 
and Balkan wars (1911-1913), 1300- 
1305; and opening of Straits (1911— 
1912), 1305-1306; and von Sanders’ 
incident, 1306-1308; and the Straits 
conference (Jan., 1914), 1308; and 
Rumania, 1310-1311; and outbreak 
of World War I, 1314-1319; dis- 
missed, 1335; and Dardanelles ex- 
pedition, 1336 n., 1350; and conces- 
sions to Turkey, 1338-1339; and 
annexation of Constantinople, 1339, 
1342, 1345-1352; and wartime nego- 
tiations with Italy, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Rumania, and Greece, 1339-1346; 
and war aims, 1347-1352 
von Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Joseph, philosopher, 807 
Schiff, Jacob, banker, 1279 
Schilling, Maurice, Baron, diplomat, 
1315 

Schleswig, Duchy of, 856-857, 961-965, 
1447 

Schmidt, N. P., Lieutenant, 1182 
von Schon, Wilhelm Edward, Freiherr, 
foreign minister, 1296 
Schonbrunn, Convention of (1873), 
971-973 

Schonbrunn, Treaty of (1809), 669- 
670 

Schools, 695, law on organization of 
(1803), 722-723, 800; universities 
under Alexander I, 724-725; shortage 
of teachers in, 725; beginnings of clas- 
sicism in, 725; statistics of (1824), 
726; private, 7 26, 802; non-discrimi- 
nation against Jews in, 726, 806 n., 
1047 n.; liberal tendencies in, 739; 
under ministry of state domains, 785, 
806, 1043; dissenters excluded from, 
798 n.; “estate” (class) principle in, 
under 1828 law, 800-802; and clas- 
sical studies, 801; universities under 
1835 charter, 803, 1032; oppressive 
control of (1848-1850), 804; higher, 
cultural tradition of, 805; statistics of 
(1825-1854), 805-806; Church, 

806, 1043, 1047, 1115-1116, 1233- 
1237; number of Jewish students in, 
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806 n., 1047 n.; Jewish, 806-807 n., 
1047 n.; zemstvo, expenditure on, 
899, 1236; military, under Miliutin, 
907, 909, 1040; Russification of, in 
Poland, 918; budget appropriations 
for, 943, 1236; more liberal attitude 
towards, 1031; universities under 
1863 charter, 1032-1033; higher, 
women barred from, 1032-1033, 
1042, 1076; D. Tolstoy's reactionary 
policies in, 1033-1034; universities, 
under 1884 charter, 1034, 1113, 
1163, 1232; gymnasiums, under 1864 
law, 1034-1035, 1114; strengthening 
of classicism in, 1035-1037; “estate” 
(class) principle in, 1036, 1113- 
1115; gymnasiums, under 1871 law, 
1036-1038, 1114; regimentation of 
teachers and students in, 1037-1038; 
and foreign teachers, 1038; failure of 
classicism in, 1038-1039; Realschu- 
len 7 under 1872 law, 1039-1040; 
boarding and day, for girls, 1040- 
1042; universities for women, 1042, 
1113, 1233; Sunday, 1042; primary, 
under 1864 law, 1043; compulsory 
attendance at, 1044, 1235-1236; 

county, under 1872 law, 1044-1045; 
and training of teachers, 1045; sta- 
tisticsof (1881), 1045-1047; number 
of Catholic and Protestant students 
in universities, 1046 n.; and circular 
on “cook’s children,” 1114-1115; and 
discrimination against Jewish stu- 
dents, 1115, 1121; policy of Russifi- 
cation in, 1116-1117; zemstvo, ru- 
mored taking over of, bv government, 
1167; higher, closed ('1905), 1172; 
universities, autonomv granted to 
(1905), 1176, 1232-1233; univer- 
sities, represented in State Council, 
1187; higher (1905-1914), 1232- 
1233; secondary, mitigation of clas- 
sicism in, 1233-1234; secondary 
(1895-1915), 1234-1235; primary 
(1890-1915), 1235-1238. See also 
University students 

Schumann, Robert, composer, 1254 

Schwarts, A. N., -minister of education, 
1233 

Schwarzenberg, . Felix, Prince, prime 
minister, 852-853, 857 
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Schwarzenberg, K. P., Prince, Field 
Marshal, 669, 678, 680-681 
von Schweinitz, Hans Lothar, General, 
ambassador, 965, 1137 
Science, 805, 1030, 1048-1050 
Scriabin, A. N., composer, 1249-1250 
Sculpture, 735, 824, 1054 
Sebastiani, H. F. B., Count, General, 
659 

Second World War, 1360, 1425 
Secret treaties (World War I), con- 
cluded, 1348-1352; publication of, 
demanded, 1399; annulled, 1452; 
published, 1467 

Security police, abolished, 693; restored, 
695; and censorship, 728, 813; and 
secret societies, 739; under Nicholas 

I, 771-772, 1083; under Alexander 

II, 906; and department of police, 
1083; agents of, in terroristic organ- 
izations, 1154; and police-sponsored 
labor organizations, 1161-1163; Ga- 
pon agent of, 1171, 1172 n.; and 
Stolypin’s assassination, 1196, 1204; 
under Stolvpin, 1196-1197; and dis- 
solution of second Duma, 1198; 
agent of elected Bolshevik deputy, 
1205; agent of, on central war in- 
dustries committee, 1376; report of, 
on national morale (1916), 1377- 
1378; foretold outbreak of revolution, 
1401 

Selivachev, V. J., General, 1378 
Senate, 694-695, 757 n., 763, 766, 903, 
906, 921, 1080, 1095; and dynastic 
crisis (1825), 746-747; and Decem- 
ber insurrection, 749-751; status of, 
under Nicholas I, 767-768; remains 
supreme court under 1864 reform, 
904; abolished, 1458 
Seraphim, Metropolitan, 641, 646 
Serbia, 828-829, 833, 860, 870, 954, 
991, 1347; Treaty of Paris (1856) 
and, 950; panslavism and, 990, 995; 
and war with Turkey (1876), 993- 
996, 998-999; and Russian volun- 
teers, 994-995, 998, 1012; Austo- 
Russian agreements (1876-1877) 
and, 997-998; San Stefano and, 1011- 
1012; Treaty of Berlin and, 1020; 
and war with Bulgaria ( 1885-1886) , 
1133, 1135; and “greater Serbia” 
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Serbia (continued) 

movement, 1293; and annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1295, 1297- 
1299; and Balkan wars (1911-1913), 
1299-1304; and outbreak of World 
War I, 1312-1317; and World War 
I, 1324, 1339-1341, 1343; con- 
quered, 1331 

Serfs, and ownership of industrial enter- 
prises, 714-715; and industrial em- 
ployment, 714-715; status of (1800— 
1825), 716-718; burden of, lightened 
in Poland, 760; status of, under 
Nicholas I, unchanged, 778-779; and 
“inventories” in western provinces, 
779-780; economic status of, on eve 
of emancipation, 783; number of, 
784; expect emancipation, 882. See 
Appanage peasants, Emancipation, 
Peasants, “Possessionary” peasants 
Serge Alexandrovich, Grand Duke, 1172 
Serov, Alexander, music critic, 822 
Serov, V. A., painter, 1247 
Servan de Gerbey, General, 719 
Sevastopol, 825, 868, 1057; siege and 
fall of, 871, 874-876, 947, 999 
Seward, William Henry, 976 
Seymour, Sir George Hamilton, ambas- 
sador, 827 n, 860-861, 863, 865 
Shakhovskoy, Alexander, Prince, play- 
wright, 732, 735 

Shakhovskoy, D. I., Prince, 1356 
Shakhovskoy, V. N., Prince, minister of 
commerce, 1228, 1365 
Shamil, Caucasian leader, 842, 980 
Shauman, Eugene, Finnish nationalist, 
1167 

Shchapov, A. P., professor, 1031 
Shcheglovitov, I. G., minister of justice, 
1203-1204, 1363 m, 1369 
Shchepin-Rostovsky, Dimitry, Prince, 
Captain, 750, 752 

Shchepkin, M. S., actor, 735, 811 n. 
Shcherbatov, Michael, Prince, 730 
Shcherbatov, N. B., Prince, minister of 
interior, 1228, 1363, 1377 
Shchukin, S. J. and D. J., art collectors, 
1247 

Sheremetev, Count, 718 
Shevchenko, Taras, poet, 811, 825 
Shimonoseki, Treaty of (1895), 1264, 
1269-1270 

Shingarev, A. I., cadet leader, 1463 
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Shipov, D. N., zemstvo leader, 1156, 
1169-1170,1192 

Shirinsky-Shikhmatov, P. A., Prince, 
minister of education, 804, 1030 
Shishkov, A. S., minister of education, 
637, 729-730, 809, 812, 1114 
Shornikov, Catherine, police agent, 1198 
Shulgin, V. V., conservative deputv, 
1371, 1381-1382, 1387 
Shuvalov, P. A., Count, St. Petersburg 
marshal of nobility, 887 
Shuvalov, P. P., Count, military gov- 
ernor, 1174 

Shuvalov, Paul, Count, ambassador, 
1135, 1137 

Shuvalov, Peter, Count, ambassador, 
984, 1006-1007, 1009-1010; negoti- 
ates with Salisbury, 1017-1018; at 
Congress of Berlin, 1018-1019; dis- 
missed, 1025 

Siberia, 880, 1222, 1225, 1357, 1368, 
1372; colonization of, 924-925, 1104, 
1213, 1217-1219 

Siberia Railway Committee, 1104, 1142 
Simonich, J. S., Count, diplomat, 843 
Sino-Japanese Treaty (1885), 1263 
Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895), 1264 
Sino-Russian Alliance (1896), 1262, 
1265, 1267-1268 n. 

Sinope, battle of (1853), 867-868 
Sipiagin, D. S., minister of interior, 
1118, 1166-1168 

Sistova, Bulgarian national assembly at, 
2131 

Skobelev, M. D., General, and expan- 
sion in central Asia, 981-986, 1128; 
and Turkish war, 1003; on conflict 
with Teutons, 1127 
Skobelev, M. I., Menshevik, 1390, 
1427-1428 

Skoptsy (castrates), 798 n., 1118 
Slavonic Benevolent Committees, 990, 
994 

Slavophilism, doctrine of, 798, 809-810, 
987-988, 1068, 1091; government op- 
posed to, 810; censorship and, 810, 
1056, 1068; and the village com- 
mune, 893-894 n., 1102; and Polish 
insurrection, 915-916; Bakunin and, 
1071; Sazonov and, 1300, 1304; 
Prince Lvov and, 1384 
Slovaks, panslavism and, 988, 989 n. 
Slowacki, Julius, author, 910 
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Sobinov, Leonid, tenor, 1250 
Sobolev, L. N., General, 1131 
Social conditions (1800-1825), 716- 
721; prior to emancipation, 774-7 86, 
824-825; in post-emancipation era, 
921-929; under Alexander II, 1064- 
1085; in late nineteenth century, 
1100-1106; on eve of World War I, 
1255-1257; and lack of social unity, 
1256, 1374; and fall of the mon- 
archy, 1374-1379 

Socialist Revolutionary Party, 1073, 
1172 m, 1182 m, 1188, 1197-1198, 
1387, 1390, 1428; founded, 1152; 
doctrine of, 1152-1153; terroristic 
organization of, 1153-1154, 1166; 
and political terror, 1166-1167, 1172, 
1174, 1195; boycotts first Duma, 
1189; in second Duma, 1197; boy- 
cotts third and fourth Dumas, 1200; 
decline of, 1201; and cooperation 
with liberals, 1390-1391; and peace 
manifesto, 1 396; and peasant Soviets , 
1414-1415; controls trade unions, 
1421; and second congress of Soviets, 
1451-1452; controls Constituent As- 
sembly, 1461. See also Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries 

Society for the Advancement of Liter- 
acy, 1157 

Society of Circulating Exhibitions, 
1053, 1246 

Society for the Encouragement of Ar 
tists, 822 

Society of the United Slavs, revolution- 
ary organization, 743-744 
Sokolnikov, G., Bolshevik, 1471 
Sologub, Fedor (F. K. Terenikov), au- 
thor, 1245 

Solovev, Alexander, revolutionary, 1081 
Solovev, S. M., historian, 805, 878, 
1034, 1086, 1478 

Solovev, Vladimir, philosopher, 816 
Somov, K. A., painter, 1247 
Sophie Frederica Dagmara, Princess of 
Denmark. See Maria Fedorovna, Em- 
press, wife of Alexander III 
Soult, N. J., Duke of Dalmatia, Mar- 
shal, 847 

South America, 645, 740 
Southern Society, revolutionary organi- 
zation, 742, 743 m, 744-745, 757 
Soviets (1905), 1180, 1389 


Soviets (1917), provincial and local, 
1390, 1433, 1443, 1455. See also All- 
Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of Soviets, Petrograd Soviet 
Spain, 634, 645, 674, 677, 688, 691, 
739-740, 869 

Special councils (1915), 1369-1370 
Speransky, Michael, Count, influence 
of, with Alexander I, 634, 647, 703; 
fall of, 634, 648, 700, 731; on the 
Treaty of Tilsit, 664; rise of, and 
plans for reform, 696-697, 706, 716; 
and reform of civil service, 699; fi- 
nancial program of, 699, 717; and 
Finland, 704; on lack of freedom, 721; 
and December insurrection, 749, 
751-752; and reforms under Nicholas 
I, 766; and codification, 770-771 
Spiridonova, Marie, socialist revolution- 
ary, 1451 

Sports, organized, lack of, 1163, 1257 
Sprengtporten, }. M., Finnish leader, 
704 

Stackelberg, Count, ambassador, 635 
de Stael-Holstein, Anne L. G. Necker, 
Baroness, 734 

Stalin, J. V. (Dzhugashvili), 1085, 
1477; deported, 1201, 1379; returns 
to Petrograd, 1402; and October in- 
surrection, 1446-1447; commissar for 
nationalities, 1453; and right of seces- 
sion, 1465 

Stambulov, Stephen, Bulgarian leader, 
1132-1133 

Stanislavsky, K. S., producer, 1251- 
1252 

Stasov, V. V., music and art critic, 
1051 

Stasov, Vasili, architect, 735 
State Bank, 1111, 1207-1208, 1227, 
1449; founded, 942; taken over by 
Soviets, 1458 

State Conference (1917), 1435, 143~ 
State Council, 646, 700 n., 716, 754, 
763, 766-767, 778, 880, 897, 1034, 
1036, 1043, 1090, 1102, 1112, 
1196 m, 1210-1211, 1324; estab- 
lished, 697, 700; and dynastic crisis 
(1825), 746-747; and December in- 
surrection, 749-751; statue on, 
amended (1842), 767; and emanci- 
pation acts, 888, 891; and anti- 
Jewish legislation, 1047-1048 n.; and 
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State Council ( continued ) 

Loris-Melikov’s constitutional pro- 
posals, 1083; opposition in, to coun- 
ter-reforms, 1098, 1100; and peasant 
passport regulations, 1101; and re- 
strictions on allotment land, 1103; 
and protectionism, 1109; rejects uni- 
versity charter, 1113; jurisdiction of, 
extended to Finland (1899), 1158; 
proposed reform of, 1171; as upper 
house of legislature (1906), 1187; 
rejects western zemstvos bill, 1194; 
rejects Polish-provinces municipal 
government bill, 1202; rejects primary 
schools bill, 1236; and Progressive 
Bloc, 1371-1372; urges change of pol- 
icies, 1373; dissolution of, demanded, 
1420 

State Duma, 1142, 1146, 1206, 1211, 
1230, 1255, 1287, 1305, 1321; Spe- 
ransky's proposal for, 697; consulta- 
tive (1904), 1172, 1176; and 1906 
election law, 1176, 1187; established, 
1178, 1187-1188; and the budget, 
1187, 1210; powers for, to frame con- 
stitution demanded, 1188; and legis- 
lation under Article 87, 1194-1195, 

1197, 1368; and 1907 election law, 
1199-1200; number of ecclesiastics 
in, 1200 n.; and labor legislation, 
1228; joint session of, 1384, 1435 
first , 1186, 1197, 1200 n., 1201; elec- 
tions to, 1189; convocation of, 1190; 
complexion of, 1190-1191; and land 
reform, 1191, 1224; dissolved, 1191- 
1192, 1214, 1383, 1383 n. 

second, 1186, ll96n., 1200 n., 1235; 
elections to, 1197; complexion of, 
1197-1198; and alleged conspiracy to 
murder the tsar, 1198; dissolved, 

1198, 1214; and land reform, 1198, 
1224 

third , 1202, 1205, 1365, 1377; elec- 
tions to, 1199-1200; complexion of, 
1200; and land reform, 1215-1216; 
and schools, 1235-1236, 1238 
fourth , 1202, 1205, 1359, 1361, 
1365, 1386, 1389; elections to, 1199- 
1200; complexion of, 1200; and an- 
nexation of Constantinople, 1348, 
1352; and ascendancy of the Empress, 
1361; . restlessness of, 1364; and 


cooperation with the government, 
1368; appoints provisional committee 
(1914), 1368-1369; status of, in war- 
time, 1368-1369; estrangement of, 
from officialdom, 1369, 1371-1372; 
and wartime agencies, 1369-1370; 
and Progressive Bloc, 1371-1372; as 
spokesman of the middle class, 1373, 
1375; unrepresentative character of, 
1374; convoked and prorogued, 1380; 
elects provisional committee (1917), 
1380-1381; crests the revolution, 
1381; dissolved, 1420, 1435, 1442 
“State of emergency 7 ' legislation, 1091, 
1099, 1170, 1177, 1181, 1196 
State monopoly of grain trade, 1357 
State Nobility Bank, 1111 
State Peasant Bank, 1101, 1217-1218 
State peasants, granted right to own 
agricultural land, 717; and Kiselev's 
reforms, 784-786, 924-925; and 
former “possessionary 77 peasants, 794; 
land allotments and financial burdens 
of (1866-1886), 896, 923-925, 1102 
von Stein, Henrv, Freiherr, 679, 683, 
737 

Stepniak-Kravchinsky, S. M., revolu- 
tionary, 1078 

Stessel, A. M., General, 1273 
Stiglitz, Alexander, Baron, banker, 935 
Stoeckl, Edward, diplomat, 973-976 
Stolypin, P. A., 1190, 1259; president 
of council of ministers, 1192; forms 
bureaucratic cabinet, 1193; and land 
reform, 1193, 1198, 1202, 1204, 
1215-1217, 1220-1221, 1224; seeks 
support of liberals, 1193, 1998-1199, 
1383; and nationalism, 1193, 1200, 
1202-1204, 1385 n.; and the Duma, 
1193-1194; and legislation under 
Article 87, 1194-1195, 1198, 

1215; prorogues legislative chambers 
(1911), 1194-1195, 1204, 1385; 
residence of, blown up, 1195-1196; 
and “state of emergency 7 ' regime, 
1196; assassination of, 1196, 1204, 
1300; and security police, 1196-1197; 
and elections, 1197, 1199-1200; and 
1907 election law, 1199-1200; and 
trade unions, 1228; and opening of 
Straits, 1294 

Storch, A. K,, professor, 753 
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Stratford de Redcliffe, Viscount. See 
Canning, Sir Stratford 
Stratheden and Campbell, W. F. Camp* 
bell, Baron, 1129 n. 

Stravinsky, Igor, composer, 1249-1250, 
1254 

Stroganov, Paul, Count, 661, 671, 694 
Stroganov, S. G., Count, 1032 
Struve, Peter, economist, 1149, 1164, 
1168, 1170 

Struve, V. J., astronomer, 805 
Stundists, 1118, 1119 n. 

Sturmer, B. V., president of council of 
ministers, 1335-1336, 1352, 1364, 
1366, 1372; accused of treason, 1373; 
dismissed, 1373 

Sukhanov, N. N., revolutionary, 1387 
Sukhomlinov, V. A., General, minister 
of war, 1317, 1320, 1378, 1387; dis- 
missed and tried, 1331, 1363 n., 
1369, 1385 

Sukhozanct, N. O., General, 912 
Suleiman Pasha, 1004 
Supreme Economic Council, 1460 
Surikov, V. I., painter, 1053 
Suvorin, A. S., publisher, 1241 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, P. D., Prince, min- 
ister of interior, 1169-1172 
Svinhufud, P. E., Finnish leader, 1423, 
1465 

Sweden, 663, 703, 811 n., 964, 1226, 
1401; and war with Russia (1808— 
1809), 665, 671-672; and Aland Is- 
lands, 665, 1291-1292; and treaty 
with Russia (1812), 673; joins anti- 
French coalition (1813), 680; neu- 
tral during Crimean War, 869; 
transit trade by way of, 1357-1358. 
See also Finland 

Switzerland, 674, 957, 1110, 1226, 
1400-1401 

Svkes, Sir Mark, diplomat, 1351 
Sykes-Pico agreement (1916), 1351 
Symbolism, 1244-1245, 1252 
Syria, 844, 847, 955 
Szapary, Count, ambassador, 1314 
Szepticki, Andrew, Count, Uniat Met- 
ropolitan, 1327 

Table of Ranks, 699, 776 
Taiping Rebellion, 978 
Talaat Pasha, 1338, 1468 


Lori 

de Tallevrand-Perigord, C. M., 668, 
681, 683 

Tariffs. See Protectionism 
Tatarinov, Catherine, mvstic, 642-643, 
646 

Tatarinov, V. A., economist, 942 
Tatishchev, Dimitry, Count, ambassa- 
dor, 690 

de Taube, M. t Baron, jurist, 1259, 
1276 n., 1291 

Taxation, of income from landed es- 
tates (1812), 699; direct and indi- 
rect, 943, 1107, 1210; yield of de- 
clines, 1359 

Tchaikovsky, P. I., composer, 822, 
1052, 1253-1254 
Telegraph, 937 

Teplitz, Treaty of (1813), 682 
Tereshchenko, M. I., foreign minister, 
1383, 1386, 1399, 1426-1427, 1434, 
1439 

Terrorism, beginnings of, 1071, 1075; 
populism and, 1078-1084, 1122; re- 
jected by social democrats, 1153; up- 
held by socialist revolutionaries, 
1153-1154; rising tide of, 1166-1167, 
1172, 1174, 1195; collapse of, 12GU- 
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